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Preface 


In the pages that follow, we present a ‘characterization’ of the archaeological 
collections of the Pitt Rivers Museum. This is an unusual form of curatorial 
endeavour, grounded not in the regional or period-based specialization of lone 
scholarship, but in a collaborative exploration of history, geography and materiality 
that is perhaps akin to the process of archaeological excavation. Through a series of 
descriptive overviews and quantifications, developed from the museum’s database 
through partnerships with a series of specialist researchers and museum staff, the 
book presents new accounts of the collections, organized by region and period. 
These accounts are not definitive or final: they are provisional. This is not a catalogue. 
Rather, the volume seeks to encourage new research through a description of what 
we might call the ‘character’ of the collection. Many of the objects described have 
not been studied for a century or more. Part of our invitation to the reader must 
therefore be to help us to see the objects described here in new ways: to correct 
inaccuracies or errors, and to develop alternative interpretations and comparative 
accounts of the materials described. I have called this kind of collaborative writing a 
‘characterization’: the book sets out where we stand today in our knowledge of the 
histories, shape and character of the collections. By publishing the book online in 
open access form, as well as in a hard copy, we hope to maximize our future potential 
readerships and exchanges. So, the book is offered as an invitation to researchers to 
help the Museum to develop new knowledge of the collections. More than anything, 
the volume is assembled in the belief that curatorial practice proceeds best through 
collaborative endeavour, rather than lone scholarship. And that it operates better 
when informed by provisional description, rather than by anecdote. 

The Pitt Rivers Museum’s database can be accessed through the museum’s website 
at http://www.prm.ox.ac.uk. Accession numbers are provided throughout the text 
below, to assist with the reader’s use of this book in combination with the database. 
Research enquiries about the collections, including requests for access, should be 
addressed in the first instance to the Head of Collections, Pitt Rivers Museum, 
University of Oxford, South Parks Road, Oxford 0X1 3PP, UK. Email: objects, 
colls @prm .ox.ac.uk. 

This volume is the product of a collaborative undertaking — a form of indoors 
archaeological fieldwork — that has depended upon the professionalism, commitment 
and expertise of a large number of people. Principal among these is Jeremy Coote 
(Joint Collections Manager and Curator), without whose longstanding commitment 
to enhancing the documentation of the museum, and promoting collections-based 
research, this volume would have been impossible. We are indebted to Jeremy not just 
for this, but for his active support and guidance as our study of the archaeological 
collections developed. Within the Pitt Rivers Museum we would like to thank Julia 
Nicholson, Marina de Alarcon, Elin Bornemann, Madeleine Ding, Kate Greenaway, 
Faye Belsey, Sian Mundell and Zena McGreevy for helping access, manage, and 
sometimes rearrange the stored museum collections. We are indebted to Chris Morton 
and Philip Grover for their thoughtful assistance with numerous enquiries relating to 
the manuscript and photographic collections, and for providing high-quality copies 
of photographs for publication. Mark Dickerson at the Balfour Library has been 
especially patient with the project team’s need to explore the library’s status as a 
historical collection, the formation of which is bound up with the artefact collections. 


Conservators Heather Richardson, Jeremy Uden and Kate Jackson provided help 
and advice on many occasions, Malcolm Osman took many of the photographs of 
objects for the volume, and Alison Wilkins drew the maps for some of the chapters. 
Cathy Wright and Antigone Thompson assisted with the administration of the 
project; Haas Ezzet provided IT support; and the Director of the Museum, Mike 
O’Hanlon, provided support at all of the crucial moments during the project’s life. 

We are grateful to the John Fell OUP Research Fund, which funded the project 
Characterising the World Archaeology Collections of the Pitt Rivers Museum between 2009 
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Dan Hicks 


1.1 Introduction 

The Pitt Rivers Museum (PRM) is the University of Oxford’s museum of 
Anthropology and World Archaeology. It was founded in 1884 with a donation of 
a collection of c. 22,092 archaeological and ethnological objects, which had been 
assembled between c. 1851 and the early 1880s by General Augustus Henry Lane Fox 
Pitt-Rivers (1827-1900) — who was known until 1880 simply as Augustus Henry Lane 
Fox (Chapman 1981: 34—5; cf. Bowden 1991; Chapman 1984, 1985, 1989; Lane Fox 
1877; Thompson 1977). The PRM founding collection was donated to the University 
four years after Pitt-Rivers had inherited a large estate (and his new surname): an 
event that transformed his life. 1 After 1884, and especially through the activities of 
Henry Balfour, who was Curator of the Museum between 1891 and 1939, the PRM 
collections rapidly grew in size (cf. Balfour 1893, 1906). Today, the Museum is a very 
different collection from that donated by the General: it holds c. 312,686 artefacts, 
as well as more than 174,000 photographs 2 and extensive manuscript collections. 
The ‘typological’ arrangement of archaeological and anthropological material 
in the Museum (Lane Fox 1884; Pitt-Rivers 1891) was reimagined and reordered 
under the curatorships of Balfour, Tom Penniman (Curator 1939-1963), Bernard 
Fagg (Curator 1964-1975), Brian Cranstone (Curator 1976-1985), and most recently 
the directorships of Schuyler Jones (Director 1985-1998) and Michael O’Hanlon 
(Director 1998-present). 

This volume presents an overview of the archaeological collections of the 
Museum. It is the product of a research programme that ran between 2009 and 
2011, titled Characterising the World Archaeology Collections of the Pitt Rivers Museum: 


1 In the final two decades of his life, Pitt-Rivers developed a second collection, similar in composition and 
size to his first, much of which he displayed at his private museum at Farnham, Dorset, close to his country 
estate. The second collection was sold off and dispersed during the 1960s and 1970s, although much of the 
British archaeological collections are today held by Salisbury and South Wiltshire Museum. 

2 Chris Morton, PRM Curator of Photograph and Manuscript Collections, estimates the total number of 
photographs held by the PRM to be around 200,000. There are c. 174,000 photographic objects currendy 
recorded on the PRM database (Chris Morton pers. comm. November 2012; cf. Edwards 1984). 
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defining research priorities , and supported by the University of Oxford’s John Fell OUP 
Research Fund. This introductory chapter outlines the approach adopted by the 
project, which we have termed ‘characterization’ (1.2), and considers the definition 
of ‘archaeological’ collections (1.3), before introducing the rest of the volume (1.4), 
and drawing brief conclusions (1.5). 

1.2 Characterization 

The chapters of this book were written by specialists in the various periods and 
regions of archaeology represented in the collections, in collaboration with a 
project research team based at the Museum. The project team (Dan Hicks, Alice 
Stevenson, Matt Nicholas and Alison Petch) undertook primary research to enhance 
the documentation of the archaeological collections: retrieving objects, updating 
and correcting database records, researching the locations of archaeological sites, 
identifying where objects had been published, etc. In collaboration with the external 
specialists, the team developed the new descriptive overviews of collections. These 
‘characterizations’ sought, through a processs of documentation and description, to 
suggest what might represent the main strengths of the archaeological collections, 
and to indicate priorities for collections-based research for the next ten or fifteen 
years. 

In practice, the research process bore some similarity to the process of ‘post¬ 
excavation assessment’ undertaken after developer-funded excavations (English 
Heritage 1991). Rather than assessing a single body of material from one programme 
of excavation, it treated the whole collection — derived from many different field 
interventions, and many different parts of the world — as a single assemblage. Indeed, 
by developing descriptive accounts of the collections, the research process sometimes 
came close to older museum practices of creating catalogues or ‘hand-lists’. But 
generally such catalogues are focused on more closely-defined bodies of material 
(e.g. Hook and MacGregor 1997; MacGregor 1993, 1997), rather than the full range 
of archaeological materials explored here. So, perhaps the exercise undertaken here 
stands as much in a tradition in the study of the collections of the University of 
Oxford that begins with the 1836 Catalogue of the Ashmolean Museum: descriptive of the 
zoological specimens, antiquities, coins and miscellaneous curiosities (Ashmolean Museum 1836) 
as it does in that of more fine-grained interpretive scholarship. 

In developing the idea of characterization, we took as a principal challenge 
Hedley Swain’s idea, set out in his Introduction to Museum Archaeology, that ‘conceptually 
every item in a collection [might be] given equal value’ (Swain 2007: 297; cf. Thomas 
1991: 3). Existing models of museum curatorship are dominated by art historical 
and anthropological approaches, but we wanted to find more adequately archaeological 
ways of undertaking research in a museum environment: bringing archaeological 
approaches and sensibilities indoors. In other words, we sought to understand the 
Pitt Rivers Museum as a kind of archaeological site. 

Imagining PRM as an archaeological site, we envisaged the research process 
as akin to undertaking a programme of evaluative fieldwork. Our hope was to 
lay the foundations for future more detailed ‘excavations’ of particular bodies of 
archaeological material in PRM, as well as perhaps to develop a methodology that it 
might be possible adopt in other museums. Our sense from the outset was that by 
seeking to present a descriptive overview of the whole ‘archaeological’ collection, 
we would not simply rediscover significant artefacts and collections, but would find 
new assemblages and juxtapositions that have been formed through the 130-year 
history of PRM. We would, we imagined, transform the archaeological collections 
by documenting them: in a similar manner to the transformations undertaken in 
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archaeological fieldwork. Archaeologists document in order to understand, and in 
doing so they transform, and thus re-create, their objects of enquiry. This is most 
clear in the interventionism of excavation — which is often defined as destructive of 
the archaeological record - but can, perhaps, be equally true of doing archaeology 
in museums. 

We sought to develop written overviews of the collections that are not closed 
descriptions: since our main aim is to present material so that it can be added 
to, and corrected, by future research. But we also did not want simply to present 
interpretations, but to take longer over describing, sometimes with inevitable 
repetition, the material, rather than hurrying to humanistic perspectives. Our use of 
the term ‘characterization’ will, we hope, capture the method that we have sought to 
develop and experimented with here: creating interested overviews of each tranche 
of the collections, highlighting unexplored strengths and pointing to areas for future 
work. As I shall argue below, what we have learnt was that this process has also served 
to transform the collections themselves, in a manner akin to the interventionism 
of archaeological excavation: since documentation is an integral element of the 
archaeological record (Lucas 2012). 

1.3 What counts as ‘archaeological’ 

A note on the definition of ‘archaeological’ collections is necessary. One might suggest 
that any distinction between anthropology and archaeology is simply inappropriate 
for the PRM. Pitt-Rivers’ own interests made little distinction between archaeology 
and anthropology, and in its early history the PRM was generally defined as concerned 
with ‘ethnology’: a term that encompasses both archaeological and archaeological 
concerns, sometimes with a particular focus on technology. Only in 1958, during 
the curatorship of Tom Penniman, was the Museum re-defined as the ‘University 
Department of Ethnology and Prehistory’ — a terminology that was retained until 
the current terminology — ‘Oxford University’s Museum of Anthropology and World 
Archaeology’ - was adopted in the 1980s. 

However, these earlier permeabilities between disciplines were hardly 
straightforward. As Arthur Evans’ reflection on the transfers of material from the 
Ashmolean Museum to the newly-opened PRM made clear, a distinction between 
Classical and non-Classical archaeology was enacted (A. Evans 1884; cf. Chester 
1881). Although Evans saw it as ‘impossible to lay down any hard and fast lines of 
distinction between objects of Archaeological and Anthropological interest’, he saw 
the kind of archaeology represented by the Ashmolean Museum as being concerned 
with ‘objects illustrative of the arts and history of Great Britain, of the European 
peoples, and of those parts of Asia and the Mediterranean world with which they are 
historically and, in some cases, ethnographically bound’ — ‘the early ages of our own 
quarter of the globe’ — while the Pitt Rivers Museum took precedence as to material 
from ‘the more remote parts of the world ’ (A. Evans 1884: 4-5; compare White 
1994; Impey 1995; Larson 1998). 

The result has been that the PRM archaeological collections have developed 
as particularly strong in Stone Age/Palaeolithic material from around the world 
(including very considerable European collections), and in later archaeological 
material that derives from outside Europe and the Near East. That said, there are 
also many significant bodies of material that fall outside of this rubric, especially 
in the PRM founding collection. For example, there are considerable amounts of 
Romano-British and medieval material excavated by the General himself (Chapters 
11 and 12), or later prehistoric Cypriot ceramics that were, unusually for the time, not 
exhibited in the context of Greek and Roman material (Chapter 15). Beyond Europe, 
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it is clearer still that purely chronological distinctions between ‘archaeological’ and 
‘anthropological’ material are difficult to define in an a priori manner. In southern 
Africa, the continuity of stone tool use and rock art production until very recent 
times means that the distinction between the ‘Stone Age’ rock art and San (Bushman) 
ethnographic holdings of the PRM is at best an artificial one (Chapter 2). 

Drawing classificatory lines between archaeology and anthropology can also be 
politically complex. On one hand, in Patagonia and Tierra del Fuego (Chapter 17) 
or Tasmania (Chapter 27) the definition of ethnographic material as ‘archaeological’ 
problematically recalls 19th-century ideas of contemporary peoples as ‘survivals’ — 
through the anthropological trick of collapsing geographical distance into temporal 
distance (Fabian 1983). On the other hand, whether in Africa or even in North 
America, definitions of material as ‘ethnographic’ has excluded some regions from 
being recognised as significant in archaeological accounts of the past. 

In Britain, the historical distinctions between ‘archaeological’, folkloric and 
‘ethnographic’ objects relate mainly to conceptions of the limits of archaeology — 
as prehistoric, or as perhaps including the Romano-British or medieval periods. A 
central issue here is the historical nature of both anthropological and archaeological 
collections. As archaeology has, over the past half-century, increasingly been 
understood as a discipline that can be applied to 19th- and 20th-century material just 
as much as it can to the more distant past, and as parallel debates over the historical 
nature of apparently atemporal accounts of ethnographic situations have developed, 
distinctions been ‘archaeological’ and ‘ethnographic’ material today perhaps lie not so 
much in the period of time in which an object was made, but the disciplinary thinking 
that went into its collection and subsequent curation. 

In other words, the ‘archaeological’ nature of collections derives to a large extent 
from the archaeological methods and practices through which objects have been 
assembled, rather than simply from the contexts in which objects were made or used. 
In the PRM, the history of these methods and practices includes a very wide range 
of collecting strategies. The history of collecting is, in this case, best understood as 
a history of enacting objects through different disciplinary methods and practices, 
rather than simply as the gathering of assemblages. Perhaps this is most clear in the 
‘archaeological’ objects in the PRM that are artefacts made from stone or glass by 
Museum curators for the purposes of comparative technology. But in all cases, any 
account of the archaeological collections must highlight the role of curators who 
defined themselves - to a greater or lesser extent, or not at all — as archaeologists. 3 The 
regional traditions in which these individuals were trained and practiced — Africanist, 
Americanist, European prehistorian, etc. — shaped the agendas and definitions for 
archaeology in the Museum over time. 

Large programmes of excavation are relatively rarely represented in the 
collections: indeed, a major part of the challenge in studying the collections is that a 
clear archaeological provenance is currently not recorded for many objects, especially 
those acquired through dealers, auction houses, and from other collections. As the 
results of this volume show, sustained documentary and collections-based research 
can often provide clearer contexts for particular assemblages and objects, and 
many of the future challenges for research into the archaeological collections lie in 
unpicking the processes through which they were formed, to resolve basic questions 
of provenance and history — most starkly, perhaps, with the entangled histories of 


3 from Tom Penniman and Beatrice Blackwood to Bernard Fagg, Peter Gathercole, Donald F.W. Baden- 
Powell, Audrey Butt, K.O.L. Burridge, B.A.L.Cranstone, Schuyler Jones, Dennis Britton, J.B. Campbell, 
Ray Inskeep, Howard Morphy, Elizabeth Edwards, Donald Tayler, Helene La Rue, Peter Mitchell and Chris 
Gosden, as well as current PRM staff 
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material recorded as from Arica (Chile) and Ancon (Peru) (Chapter 17). Here, the 
processes of research and documentation must be understood as commensurable 
with the processes of fieldwork itself - shaping and re-shaping the geographical and 
temporal distribution of the collections. 

In practice, for the present volume the definition of ‘archaeological’ collections 
has followed (and, where appropriate, has updated) the distinctions made on the PRM 
database. Any object defined as ‘Archaeology’ or ‘Archaeology/Ethnography’ (but not 
‘Ethnography’) in the database field ‘Archaeology/Ethnography’ has been included 
in the material described here. Clarification of the numbers of objects represented 
by single records, the incorporation of previously unaccessioned material, and the 
correction of mistaken attributions of clearly archaeological material (whether 
Palaeolithic hand-axes or excavated clay pipe stems) to the ‘Ethnographic’ category, 
meant that over the course of the project, the number of archaeological objects listed 
on the database increased from 127,684 in November 2009 to 136,025 in November 
2012. To give one small illustrative example, the project team’s collections work has 
shown that the PRM’s material from Cornish’s Pit in Iffley, Oxford consists of c. 185 
objects rather than the 28 reported by Wymer (1968), and that it was associated with 
faunal remains, and the location of the site has been identified (Chapter 12). This 
kind of documentation work is often tedious, and always labour-intensive, but as with 
the processes of excavation the cumulative effect is to allow new understanding of 
the material to emerge. Such work is not just valuable, but crucial, if we understand 
our objects of enquiry to be the effects of our practice as researchers, rather than 
readymades just waiting to be studied (Hicks and Beaudry 2010: 21). 

Where objects have been excavated, definitions are perhaps most clear. In other 
cases, unhafted stone tools may be listed as ‘archaeological’ while hafted stone tools 
from the same collection are listed as ‘ethnographic’: a distinction that is clearly 
unhelpful, since any stone tool could be re-hafted at any point. Countless other 
examples of the permeabilities between ‘archaeological’ and ‘ethnographic’ objects 
could be pointed to. There are examples in the PRM collections of ethnographic 
objects collected for comparative archaeological purposes, modern objects recovered 
through archaeological techniques, and even archaeological objects excavated by 
indigenous people. But having noted these difficulties, we must underline that in this 
volume ‘archaeological’ is a contingent and provisional definition that must rely on an 
understanding of the historical — and ongoing — formation of the PRM collections in 
the context of overlapping disciplinary histories and agendas. 

Today, around 44% of the artefact collections - c. 136,025 objects - is defined 
as ‘archaeological’. This contrasts with the c. 13,687 ‘archaeological’ objects in the 
PRM founding collection — i.e. around 62% of the collection in 1884. Until the 
present volume, the most sustained ‘archaeological’ research activity conducted in 
the Museum related to the scientific study of technology, and particularly to the 
production of stone tools and metallurgy. This focus is most visible in the PRM’s 
own publications (but see also Penniman and Allen 1960). The Pitt Rivers Museum 
Occasional Papers on Technology series ran from 1944 to 1970, and included Francis 
Knowles’ studies of The Manufacture of a Flint Arrow-Head bj Quartzite Hammer-Stone 
(Knowles 1944) and The Stone-Worker’s Progress: a study of stone implements in the Pitt 
Fivers Museum (Knowles 1953); Henry Coghlan’s metallurgical studies of European 
prehistoric copper and bronze (Coghlan 1951) and iron (Coghlan 1956); and Allen’s 
Metallurgical Reports on British and Irish Bronze Age Implements and Weapons in the Pitt 
Rivers Museum (Allen 1970). Beatrice Blackwood’s contributions to the same series — 
The Technology of a Modern Stone Age People in New Guinea (Blackwood 1950) and The 
Classification of Artefacts in the Pitt Ravers Museum Oxford (Blackwood 1970) - related 
less directly to archaeology, although a part of the context for the first of these 
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volumes was Blackwood’s pioneering interests in ethnoarchaeology. In contrast, not 
one of the eight volumes in the Pitt Rivers Museum Monograph Series , published between 
1977 and 1998, was on an archaeological theme (Bockstoce 1977; Blackwood 1978; 
Bowden 1983; Morphy and Edwards 1988; Mowat et al. 1992; Tayler 1996, 1997, 
1998). As with the editorial direction of the monograph series, so in the active 
research culture of the PRM since it was discontinued in the 1990s, ethnographic 
themes and approaches have continued to dominate the research undertaken in the 
museum. However, significant advances in the development of an electronic database 
for the PRM collections, and of the documentation of the PRM founding collection, 
have been made during this period — without which the present volume would have 
been impossible (Coote et al. 1999; Petch 1998a, 1998b, 2002, 2006). 

Thus, our definition of archaeology is a contingent one — based on the history 
of the PRM. In some cases it is arbitrary, while in others it is clear-cut. In all cases, 
it is provisional. As with all the information put forward in this volume, it is there to 
be questioned, corrected, expanded upon, or re-oriented. There has been a handful 
of accounts of particular elements of the archaeological collections (e.g. Milliken 
2003, Karageorghis 2009), the body of scientific studies of prehistoric technologies 
mentioned above, the work of Derek Roe and his students on the Palaeolithic 
collections (Milliken and Cook 2001), especially through the PRM’s association with 
the Donald Baden-Powell Quaternary Research Centre between 1975 and 2003, and 
the displays of archaeological material made and used by Ray Inskeep between 1984 
and 2000 at the Museum’s former annexe 60 Banbury Road (now dismantled). But 
with these exceptions, the PRM’s archaeological collections — including those made 
by General Pitt-Rivers himself — have remained unstudied since 1884. 

1.4 The Rest of the Volume 

As set out above, the present volume aims to begin a process of studying the collections 
by documenting and describing them - a process that we have called ‘characterization’. 
A starting point was to identify a country of origin for each object - something that 
has been possible for the majority of artefacts (Tables 1.1 and 1.2), and to divide 
these collections by continent (Tables 1.3-1.7). The documentation of geographical 
provenance was enhanced wherever possible with regions or archaeological sites, 
using contemporary (21st-century) territorial boundaries. The resulting chapters 
are divided not only across geographical but also, where appropriate, chronological 
divisions. We paid no attention to equalizing the relative numbers of objects discussed 
in each chapter, since all the chapters are documents that aim to begin, rather than 
to conclude, research. Thus, the largest section in terms of numbers of objects — the 
47,469 ‘archaeological’ objects from the continent of Africa (Section I) — includes a 
chapter on Stone Age Sub-Saharan Africa that discusses c. 17,611 objects (Chapter 


Continent 

Number of 
objects 

Percentage 

Africa (see breakdown in Table 1.3) 

47,469 

35% 

Europe (see breakdown in Table 1.4) 

40,254 

30% 

Americas (see breakdown in Table 1.5) 

14,250 

10% 

Asia (see breakdown in Table 1.6) 

14,624 

11% 

Oceania and Australia (see breakdown in Table 1.7) 

19,015 

14% 

Unknown Continent 

413 

>0.01% 

TOTAL 

136,025 



Table 1.1 Number of 
‘archaeological’ objects 
held in the Pitt Rivers 
Museum, bj continent 
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UK 

29,848 

Australia 

16,022 

Egypt 

10,604 

South Africa 

7,660 

Kenya 

6,757 

Sudan 

6,275 

India 

5,449 

Zimbabwe 

4,763 

France 

4,364 

Peru 

3,817 

USA (see Table 20.1 ) 

3,627 

Israel 

3,524 

Algeria 

2,208 

Mauritania 

1,748 

Zambia 

1,585 

Sri Lanka 

1,580 

Mexico 

1,577 

Nigeria 

1,319 

Chile 

1,297 

Jordan 

1,099 

Italy 

1,066 

Ghana 

889 

Papua New Guinea 

841 

Uganda 

840 

Cameroon 

820 

Denmark 

818 

Ecuador 

739 

Canada (see Table 
20.2) 

720 

Tanzania 

702 

Switzerland 

697 

Ireland 

683 

New Zealand 

683 

Easter Island (Rapa 
Nui) 

622 

Argentina 

573 

Japan 

510 

Greece 

443 

Spain (including 
Canary Islands) 

438 

Malta 

426 

Occupied 

Palestinian 

Territories 

362 

Malaysia 

355 


Tunisia 

327 

Iraq 

323 

Cyprus 

295 

Belgium 

288 

St Kitts and Nevis 

285 

China 

253 

Myanmar (Burma) 

252 

Pakistan 

235 

Saudi Arabia 

227 

Belize 

214 

Libya 

202 

Germany 

164 

Somalia 

142 

Solomon Islands 

133 

Syria 

132 

Greenland 

125 

Panama 

109 

Federated States of 
Micronesia 

105 

French Polynesia 

102 

New Caledonia 

99 

Bolivia 

93 

Pitcairn Islands 

93 

Lebanon 

92 

Senegal 

85 

Hungary 

84 

Turkey 

81 

Thailand 

80 

Guatemala 

73 

Sweden 

73 

Fiji 

71 

Cape Verde 

67 

Guyana 

51 

North and South 

Korea 

51 

Barbados 

50 

Croatia 

48 

Costa Rica 

47 

Austria 

46 

Morocco 

45 

Colombia 

43 

Hawaiian Islands 

42 

Russia 

42 

Ukraine 

42 


Poland 

35 

Independent State 
of Samoa 

33 

St Lucia 

32 

St Vincent & the 
Grenadines 

31 

Vanuatu 

31 

Cook Islands 

30 

Honduras 

30 

Jamaica 

30 

Tubuai Islands 

29 

Bosnia Herzegovina 

26 

Mali 

21 

Botswana 

20 

Democratic 

Republic of Congo 

20 

Iran 

19 

El Salvador 

16 

Norway 

15 

Brazil 

13 

Marshall Islands 

13 

Niue 

12 

Trinidad & Tobago 

12 

Indonesia 

10 

Sierra Leone 

10 

Tonga 

10 

Virgin Islands 

10 

Antigua and 

Barbuda 

9 

Nicaragua 

7 

Swaziland 

7 

Albania 

6 

Puerto Rico 

6 

Romania 

5 

Vietnam 

5 

Yemen 

5 

Iceland 

4 

Paraguay 

4 

Portugal 

4 

Grenada 

3 

West Papua 

3 

Afghanistan 

2 

Chad 

2 

Czech Republic 

2 

Guadeloupe 

2 


Guinea 

2 

Kiribati 

2 

Lesotho 

2 

Nepal 

2 

Palau, Republic of 

2 

Slovenia 

2 

South Sudan 

2 

Tuamotu 

Archipelago 

2 

Bermuda 

1 

Cambodia 

1 

Dominica 

1 

Dominican 

Republic 

1 

Finland 

1 

Haiti 

1 

Macedonia 

1 

Malawi 

1 

Netherlands 

Antilles 

1 

Niger 

1 

Society Islands 

1 

Togo 

1 

Uruguay 

1 

Venezuela 

1 

Unknown country 
(Africa) 

78 

Unknown country 
(Asia) 

24 

Unknown country 
(Caribbean) 

106 

Unknown country 
(Europe) 

513 

Unknown Country 
(Mesoamerica) 

42 

Unknown country 
(North America) 

435 

Unknown country 
(Oceania) 

24 

Unknown country 
(South America) 

15 

Unknown 

Continent 

413 

Total 

136,025 


Table 1.2 Number of ‘archaeological’ objectsfrom the PittRivers Museum, by country.* 

* There are no ‘archaeological’ objects recorded from the countries of Andorra, Angola, Anguilla, Armenia, Aruba, Azerbaijan, Bahamas, Bahrain, 
Bangladesh, Belarus, Benin Republic, Bhutan, Brunei, Bulgaria, Burkina Faso, Burundi, Cayman Islands, Central African Republic, Chechnya, Comoros 
Islands, Republic of Congo, Cote d’Ivoire, Cuba, Djibouti, East Timor, Equatorial Guinea, Eritrea, Estonia, Ethiopia, Falkland Islands, The Gambia, 
French Guiana, Gabon, Gaum, Georgia, Gibraltar, Guinea-Bissau, Heard & McDonald Islands, Kazakhstan, Kuwait, Kyrgyzstan, Laos, Latvia, Liberia, 
Liechtenstein, Lithuania, Luxembourg, Madagascar, Maldives, Martinique, Mauritius, Mayotte, Melilla, Moldova, Monaco, Mongolia, Montenegro, 
Montserrat, Mozambique, Namibia, Nauru, Netherlands, Northern Mariana Islands, Oman, Philippines, Qatar, Reunion, Ross Dependency, American 
Samoa, San Marino, Sao Tome & Principe, Serbia, Seychelles, Singapore, Slovakia, South Georgia, South Sandwich Islands, St Helena, Ascension & 
Tristan da Cunha, Surinam, Taiwan, Tajikistan, Tibet, Tokelau Islands, Turkmenistan, Turks & Caicos Islands, Tuvalu, United Arab Emirates, Uzbekistan, 
Vatican City, Wallis & Futuna Islands, Western Sahara, and Wrangel Island (Vrangelya Ostrov). 
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Algeria 

2,208 

Angola 

0 

Benin Republic 

0 

Botswana 

20 

Burkina Faso 

0 

Burundi 

0 

Cameroon 

820 

Cape Verde 

67 

Central African 

Republic 

0 

Chad 

2 

Comoros Islands 

0 

Congo, Democratic 
Republic 

20 

Congo, Republic 

0 

Cote d’Ivoire 

0 

Djibouti 

0 

Egypt 

10,604 

Equatorial Guinea 

0 

Eritrea 

0 

Ethiopia 

0 


Gabon 

0 

The Gambia 

0 

Ghana 

889 

Guinea 

2 

Guinea-Bissau 

0 

Kenya 

6,757 

Lesotho 

2 

Liberia 

0 

Libya 

202 

Madagascar 

0 

Malawi 

1 

Mali 

21 

Mauritania 

1,748 

Mauritius 

0 

Mayotte 

0 

Morocco 

45 

Mozambique 

0 

Namibia 

0 

Niger 

1 

Nigeria 

1,319 

Reunion 

0 

Sao Tome & Principe 

0 


St Helena, Ascension & 
Tristan da Cunha 

0 

Senegal 

85 

Seychelles 

0 

Sierra Leone 

10 

Somalia 

142 

South Africa 

7,660 

Spain (Canary Islands) 

264 

Sudan 

6,275 

South Sudan 

2 

Swaziland 

7 

Tanzania 

702 

Togo 

1 

Tunisia 

327 

Uganda 

840 

Western Sahara 

0 

Zambia 

1,585 

Zimbabwe 

4,763 

Unknown country 

78 

TOTAL 

47,469 


Table 1.3 Number of 
‘archaeological’ objects 
from Africa, by country 


Greece 

443 

Hungary 

84 

Iceland 

4 

Ireland 

683 

Italy 

1,066 

Latvia 

0 

Liechtenstein 

0 

Lithuania 

0 

Luxemberg 

0 

Macedonia 

1 

Malta 

426 

Melilla 

0 

Moldova 

0 

Monaco 

0 

Montenegro 

0 

Netherlands 

0 

Norway 

15 

Poland 

35 


Portugal 

4 

Romania 

5 

San Marino 

0 

Serbia 

0 

Slovakia 

0 

Slovenia 

2 

Spain 
(excluding 
Canary Islands) 

174 

Sweden 

73 

Switzerland 

697 

Turkey 

81 

UK 

29,848 

Ukraine 

42 

Vatican City 

0 

Unknown 

country 

513 

TOTAL 

40,254 


Albania 

6 

Andorra 

0 

Austria 

46 

Belarus 

0 

Belgium 

288 

Bosnia 

Herzegovina 

26 

Bulgaria 

0 

Chechnya 

0 

Croatia 

48 

Cyprus 

295 

Czech Republic 

2 

Denmark 

818 

Estonia 

0 

Finland 

1 

France 

4,364 

Germany 

164 

Gibraltar 

0 


Table 1.4 Number of 
‘archaeological’ objects 
from Europe, by country 
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Table 1.5 Number of 
‘archaeological’ objects 
from the Americas, by 
country 


Anguilla 

0 

Antigua and Barbuda 

9 

Argentina 

573 

Aruba 

0 

Barbados 

50 

Bahamas 

0 

Belize 

214 

Bermuda 

1 

Bolivia 

93 

Brazil 

13 

Canada (see Table 20.2) 

720 

Cayman Islands 

0 

Chile 

1,297 

Colombia 

43 

Costa Rica 

47 

Cuba 

0 

Dominica 

1 

Dominican Republic 

1 

Ecuador 

739 

El Salvador 

16 

Falkland Islands 

0 


French Guiana 

0 

Greenland 

125 

Grenada 

3 

Guadeloupe 

2 

Guatemala 

73 

Guyana 

51 

Haiti 

1 

Honduras 

30 

Jamaica 

30 

Martinique 

0 

Mexico 

1,577 

Montserrat 

0 

Netherlands Antilles 

1 

Nicaragua 

7 

Panama 

109 

Paraguay 

4 

Peru 

3,817 

Puerto Rico 

6 

South Georgia 

0 

South Sandwich Islands 

0 


St Kitts and Nevis 

285 

St Lucia 

32 

St Vincent & the 
Grenadines 

31 

Surinam 

0 

Trinidad & Tobago 

12 

Turks & Caicos Islands 

0 

Uruguay 

1 

USA (see Table 20.1) 

3,627 

Venezuela 

1 

Virgin Islands 

10 

Unknown country 
(North America) 

435 

Unknown country 
(South America) 

15 

Unknown country 
(Caribbean) 

106 

Unknown Country 
(Mesoamerica) 

42 

TOTAL 

14,250 


Table 1.6 Number of 
‘archaeological’ objects 
from Asia, by country 


Afghanistan 

2 

Armenia 

0 

Azerbaijan 

0 

Bahrain 

0 

Bangladesh 

0 

Bhutan 

0 

Brunei 

0 

Cambodia 

1 

China 

253 

East Timor 

0 

Georgia 

0 

India 

5,449 

Iran 

19 

Iraq 

323 

Israel 

3,524 

Japan 

510 

Jordan 

1,099 

Kazakhstan 

0 


Korea (N and S) 

51 

Kuwait 

0 

Kyrgyzstan 

0 

Laos 

0 

Lebanon 

92 

Malaysia 

355 

Maldives 

0 

Mongolia 

0 

Myanmar (Burma) 

252 

Nepal 

2 

Oman 

0 

Pakistan 

235 

Occupied Palestinian 
Territories 

362 

Philippines 

0 

Qatar 

0 

Russia 

42 

Saudi Arabia 

227 


Singapore 

0 

Sri Lanka 

1,580 

Syria 

132 

Taiwan 

0 

Tajikistan 

0 

Thailand 

80 

Tibet 

0 

Turkmenistan 

0 

United Arab Emirates 

0 

Uzbekistan 

0 

Vietnam 

5 

Wrangel Island 
(Vrangelya Ostrov) 

0 

Yemen 

5 

Unknown country 

24 

TOTAL 

14,624 
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Australia 

16,022 

Cook Islands 

30 

Easter Island (Rapa Nui) 

622 

Fiji 

71 

French Polynesia (Gambier Islands, 
Austral Islands and Society Islands) 

102 

Gaum 

0 

Hawaiian Islands 

42 

Heard & McDonald Islands 

0 

Indonesia 

10 

Kiribati 

2 

Marshall Islands 

13 

Micronesia, Federated States of 

105 

Naru 

0 

New Caledonia 

99 

New Zealand 

683 

Niue 

12 

Northern Mariana Islands 

0 


Palau, Republic of 

2 

Papua New Guinea 

841 

Pitcairn Islands 

93 

Ross Dependency 

0 

Samoa, Independent State of 

33 

Samoa, American 

0 

Society Islands 

1 

Solomon Islands 

133 

Tokelau Islands 

0 

Tonga 

10 

Tuamotu Archipelago 

2 

Tubuai Islands 

29 

Tuvalu 

0 

Vanuatu 

31 

Wallis & Futuna Islands 

0 

West Papua 

3 

Unknown country 

24 

TOTAL 

19,015 


Table 1.7 Number of 
‘archaeological’ objects 
from Australia and 
Oceania, by country 


Name 

Estimated number of objects 

Augustus Henry Lane Fox Pitt-Rivers 

13,678 

Ernest Westlake 

12,525 

Henry Balfour 

6,678 

Louis Leakey 

6,481 

Charles and Brenda Seligman 

4,364 

Alexander James Montgomerie Bell 

4,091 

Anthony John Arkell 

3,959 

Dorothy Garrod 

3,367 

Francis Knowles 

3,028 

James Swan 

2,716 

K.R.U. Todd 

2,657 

Louis Colville Gray Clarke 

2,500 

Edward Burnett Tylor 

2,344 

Mervyn David Waldegrave Jeffreys 

1,796 

Robert Soper 

1,727 

John Wickham Flower 

1,418 

John Evans 

1,348 

Penelope Ward 

1,260 

Edward John Dunn 

1,161 

Stevens Auction Rooms 

1,148 

Alison Betts 

1,064 

Beatrice Blackwood 

1,023 

Alfred Schwartz Barnes 

979 

George Fabian Lawrence 

926 

Henry Nottidge Moseley 

845 


Table 1.8 Estimated 
numbers of 
‘archaeological’ objects 
associated with the 
main 25 archaeological 
collectors, donors, 
previous owners and 
dealers represented in 
the collections of the Pitt 
Rivers Museum. Note 
that a small number of 
objects will appear in more 
than one list, where objects 
moved from one collector 
or dealer to another. In 
total the list includes c. 
80,000 objects. Note also 
that the full extent of 
some of these collections 
will include ‘ethnographic’ 
as well as ‘archaeological’ 
material, and so will be 
larger than the numbers 
given here. 
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2), while the chapter on Greco-Roman Egypt (Chapter 7) examines just 252 objects. 
Similarly, in Europe (Section II) our account of later prehistoric and Roman Europe 
(Chapter 11) considers c. 24,150 objects, which contrasts with 648 objects from Iron 
Age and Roman Italy considered in Chapter 16. 

The ‘world archaeology’ collections of the PRM derive from 145 of the 196 
countries of the world. By far the largest element of the ‘archaeological’ collections 
(c. 29,848 objects, or around 22%) derives from the UK, but there are also collections 
of more than 1,000 ‘archaeological’ objects from 20 other countries, comprising (in 
order of size) Australia, Egypt, South Africa, Kenya, Sudan, India, Zimbabwe, France, 
Peru, USA, Israel, Algeria, Mauritania, Zambia, Sri Lanka, Mexico, Nigeria, Chile, 
Jordan and Italy (Table 1.2). One principal factor in the formation of these collections 
is that artefacts from the former territories of the British Empire dominate. Another 
factor is that the vast majority of the ‘archaeological’ objects were collected before 
World War II, after which time radical changes in the international movement of 
antiquities took place. For the PRM, the year 1939 also, of course, marked the end 
of the longstanding curatorship of Henry Balfour (Curator 1891-1939), who shaped 
the formation of the archaeological collections so much. Another major factor in the 
formation of the collection was the numerous transfers from other museums: from 
the Oxford University Museum of Natural History and the Ashmolean Museum (E. 
Evans 1884) within the University, from large collections such as those of Edward 
Burnett Tylor and John Evans, and from beyond Oxford — for example in the 1966 
purchase of large archaeological collections from Ipswich Museum. Indeed much 
more than half of the ‘archaeological’ collections of the PRM was acquired from 
just 25 principal sources: ranging from the PRM founding collection (which included 
c. 13,678 ‘archaeological’ objects), through Ernest Westlake’s collection of 12,525 
Tasmanian stone tools, to smaller collections made by Beatrice Blackwood, George 
Fabian Lawrence and Henry Nottidge Moseley (Table 1.8). 

Each chapter presents an overview of a defined tranche of the collection, 
exploring the history of its formation and its scope, especially in relation to the PRM 
founding collection and subsequent accessions. The chapters run from Africa and 
Europe to the Americas (Section III), Asia (Section IV), and Australia and Oceania 
(Section V). The accounts conclude with reflections on particular strengths and future 
research priorities for the material discussed. Taken together, the chapters present a 
‘characterization’ of the archaeological collections of the PRM. 

1.5 Conclusions 

Over the course of the 20th century, the popular understanding of the status, set out 
by Arthur Evans in 1884, of the PRM as the University of Oxford’s repository for 
non-classical archaeology, rather than purely ethnographic collections, was gradually 
lost. To give just one example, an account of the transfer of the British archaeological 
element of Pitt-Rivers’ second collection to Salisbury Museum referred to ‘the mainly 
ethnographic collection which is to be found in the Pitt Rivers Museum in Oxford’ 
(Benthall 1984: 5). In broader perspective, this is unsurprising: the majority of 
‘ethnographic’ museums in Europe similarly hold many non-western archaeological 
collections. These problems of definition and terminology are, perhaps, a major 
factor in the limited development of world archaeology undertaken from western 
museum collections. This is certainly the case in Oxford. 

The descriptive approach adopted in this volume, and the focus on enhancing 
documentation, is unfashionable. Museum research has, in recent years, been 
dominated by various forms of socio-cultural studies. Humanistic approaches to 
museums developed from socio-cultural anthropology have explored museums’ 
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roles as ‘contact zones’ (Clifford 1997), and their historical emergence as ‘relational’ 
entities (Gosden and Larsen 2007) or within ‘social networks (Larson et al. 2007). 
The direction of this volume is in precisely the opposite direction: to explore how, 
despite human intentionality, the archaeological collections of the PRM have become 
an archaeological site. While anthropologists have shown that museums can be sites 
for ethnographic fieldwork, the challenge for archaeologists is to begin to see the 
museum as a place for new kinds of excavation: new forms of historical archaeology, 
from which histories of archaeological practices and materials can complement 
conventional histories of archaeological thought, and where the contemporary value 
and significance of archaeological collections can be characterized. There remain 
some uncatalogued and un-numbered collections, to which this volume points, which 
will add to the material described here. But equally, all further archaeological attention 
to these collections will re-shape them, just as excavation constantly re-shapes the 
archaeological record. 

Today, just c. 3,034 (10%) of the c. 27,800 objects on permanent display in the 
PRM are identified on the Museum database as ‘archaeological’. There are challenges 
for the display of archaeological materials, but the challenge of understanding the 
objects in the storerooms must take priority. In developing these understandings, 
perhaps the major revelation from archaeology is that — as an archaeological object 
in its own right — the formation of any museum collection is always ongoing, rather 
than fixed. This volume, by characterizing the material and suggesting directions for 
future work, adds another layer to the collections. In doing so, it aims to make a clear 
contribution to the pressing question that has been asked of university museums 
over the past twenty years (Merriman and Swain 1999, Swain 2007): how can we 
reimagine museums as places for archaeological research? We hope that the approach 
outlined here, which we have termed characterization, makes a useful contribution to 
continued efforts to answer that question. 
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Stone Age Sub-Saharan Africa 

Peter Mitchell 


2.1 Introduction 

With over 17,611 artefacts, the Pitt Rivers Museum (PRM) has, after the British 
Museum, one of the United Kingdom’s largest and most diverse collections of ‘Stone 
Age’ archaeological finds from sub-Saharan Africa. These artefacts — almost all of 
them stone tools — come from a wide variety of countries and span virtually all 
periods of the African past, from the early hominins who made Oldowan choppers 
to the last few centuries of hunter-gatherer presence in South Africa (cf. Chapter 8). 
These collections and their accompanying documentation provide insights not only 
into the history of the PRM, but also into the broader history of collecting Africa’s 
past, its recognition by European science as a worthwhile subject of study, and the 
formative stages of African archaeology as a recognizable academic discipline. 

This chapter first illustrates this by surveying the geographical and chronological 
range of the collections, and considering how far they derive from particular 
countries, areas or periods (2.2 and 2.3). The PRM’s southern African rock art 
collections are introduced (2.4), since they are the product of people closely related to 
those responsible for some of the PRM’s stone artefacts from the same region. The 
chapter then identifies those individuals and institutions of greatest importance as 
contributors to the collections and discusses how their activities relate to the broader 
development of African prehistory as a whole (2.5). In conclusion (2.6), the chapter 
outlines the relevance of the collections as a whole to contemporary archaeological 
debates and their potential for future study and research. Earlier detailed study of 
the southern African Stone Age collections of the British Museum (Mitchell 1998a; 
2002a), which included check lists of all other African Stone Age holdings in that 
institution, as well as of all other southern African Stone Age holdings in other 
United Kingdom museums, provides some basis for inter-institutional comparison 
(Mitchell 2002b). 

Before beginning, however, a word of warning is in order. Few of the collections or 
their related documentation have been examined in detail by Africanist archaeologists. 
Indeed, thus far detailed object-by-object study and assessment of related archival 
material has only been completed for those collections that originate from south of 
the Zambezi River, and even then those collected by James Swan and Edward J. Dunn 
from South Africa remain to be studied (Mitchell in prep.). More limited work has 
been undertaken on Early Stone Age (ESA) and Middle Stone Age (MSA) artefacts 
from Uganda (Cormack 1993) and on the material collected by Robert P. Wild from 
Ghana and Mervyn D.W Jeffreys from Nigeria (Wharton 2005). Only such detailed 
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study can resolve outstanding questions of provenance or chronology, and until this 
is done quantitative assessments of the numbers or kinds of artefacts from particular 
parts of Africa or particular periods of its past are at best provisional estimates. The 
emphasis in the following account on stone artefacts also requires a cautionary note: 
while reflecting the typological basis of the PRM’s foundation and its subsequent 
display history, it nevertheless artificially segregates objects of stone from those made 
in other materials (pottery, bone, ostrich eggshell etc.), often found at the same site 
and donated by the same collector, and certainly the product of the same indigenous 
or prehistoric groups. Particular note is made of this point here in relation to the 
PRM’s South African holdings. 

2.2 Geographical Overview 

The PRM holds material from 17 of the 42 countries on the mainland of sub- 
Saharan Africa (Table 2.1 ; Figure 2.1). The island nations of Cape Verde, Sao Tome 
and Principe, Mauritius and Seychelles fall outside the scope of this chapter, as all 
were first settled in the historical period (see Chapter 8), while the Comores were 
first occupied by iron-using populations around 1200 years ago (Mitchell 2004). 
Madagascar was probably also settled at this time, again by iron-using populations, 
although speculation continues about the possibility of a pre-Austronesian settlement 
by hunter-gatherers from the African mainland (e.g. Blench 2007). However, no 


Country 

Estimated number of Stone Age artefacts 

Botswana 

19 

Cameroon 

820 

Chad 

2 

Congo-Kinshasa* 

14 

Ghana 

657 

Kenya 

6,886 

Lesotho 

1 

Mauritania 

202 

Nigeria 

586 

Senegal 

62 

Somalia 

142 

South Africa 

5,010 

Sudan 

72 

Tanzania 

533 

Uganda 

840 

Zambia** 

30 

Zimbabwe 

1,735 

TOTAL 

17,611 


Table 2.1 Number of Stone Age artefacts from sub-Saharan Africa in the archaeological collections of the 
Pitt Pavers Museum by country (excluding casts). 

* A single artefact (1911.41.5) provenanced in the Museum database to Tumba ‘French Congo’ must, 
instead, come from the former Belgian Congo, i.e. modern Congo-Kinshasa, as this is where Tumba lies. 

** This is a minimal estimate of the Museum’s Zambian Stone Age holdings. Some of the material grouped 
classified for the moment under Zimbabwe may, in fact, come from the Zambian side of the Victoria Falls. 
In the case of those objects collected and donated by Henry Balfour detailed comparison with relevant 
documents in the PRM’s Balfour manuscript collection may help establish this with greater certainty. A 
further ten objects collected by E.J. Wayland but included in the Museum’s database under Zambia are 
misplaced and derive from Kagera, Uganda, where they are counted in this table. 
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archaeological confirmation of this currently exists and Madagascar is, in any case, 
unrepresented in the PRM’s collections. 

Collections recognisable as ‘Stone Age’ definitely come from Mauritania, Ghana, 
Nigeria, Cameroon, Senegal and Chad in West Africa; from Congo-Kinshasa in Central 
Africa; from Somalia, Kenya, Sudan, Tanzania and Uganda in East Africa; and from 
Botswana, Lesotho, South Africa and Zimbabwe in southern Africa. 1 Zambia is also 
represented, but with the bulk of the material derived from just one locality; the terraces 
associated with Victoria Falls on the country’s southern border with Zimbabwe. 


Figure 2.1 Map showing 
the relative si^es of the 
sub-Saharan African 
archaeological collection by 
country. 


1 The likelihood of any of the finds in the Lamplugh collection with a possible attribution to ‘Songwe’ 
coming from the river of this name in Malawi and Tanzania is extremely slight, as this is also the name of 
a locality on the Zambian side of the Victoria Falls, where Lamplugh was certainly active as a collector in 
1905 (Cohen 2002: 215). Material provenanced to ‘Togoland’ comes from the former League of Nations 
Mandated Territory/United Nations Trusteeship Territory of that name, which was incorporated into 
modern Ghana in 1960. The artefacts from the former state of Somalia are all provenanced to locations 
within modern Somaliland, i.e. the former British colony of that name. 
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What kind of geographical patterning is evident in the sub-Saharan ‘Stone Age’ 
collections held by the PRM? Examination of Table 2.1 and Figure 2.1 demonstrates 
that almost all (99%) come from former territories of the British Empire: only those 
from Chad, Congo-Kinshasa, Senegal and Mauritania fall outside its boundaries. 
This is not, of course, particularly surprising, and it is mirrored almost exactly in the 
African Stone Age collections of the British Museum (Perkins 2002). However, not 
all parts of Britain’s former African colonies are equally represented. The smaller 
territories of Gambia and Sierra Leone are, for example, completely absent, while 
two countries — Kenya and South Africa — between them account more than two 
thirds (67.55%) of the sub-Saharan Stone Age collections. Zimbabwe makes up a 
further 9.85%, with Uganda, Cameroon, Ghana, Nigeria and Tanzania representing 
most of the remainder. 

Three principal factors can be suggested as having shaped this geographical 
patterning. First is the early development of antiquarian and archaeological research 
in South Africa. Second are the activities of particular collectors: notably Mervyn 
Jeffreys, who worked in Nigeria and Cameroon, 2 and Louis S.B. Leakey. Leakey alone 
was personally responsible for an astonishing c. 97.9% of the PRM’s Kenyan Stone 
Age collections, which represents c. 38.3% (c. 6,747 objects) of the sub-Saharan 
Stone Age stone artefact collections (see Chapter 3). Third are the activities of Henry 
Balfour (Curator of the PRM 1891—1939), who played an important partin collecting 
African stone artefacts himself as well as in securing collections from others, not least 
through his own many visits to Africa and his attendance at the meetings in South 
Africa of the British Association for the Advancement of Science in 1905 and 1929 
- meetings directly linked to visits to (and collections from) many key archaeological 
sites (Gosden and Larson 2007: 67-73; Mitchell 2002a: 11). 

2.3 Chronological Overview 

Without detailed assessment of individual collections and artefacts it is not possible 
to offer precise information about the periods of African prehistory represented 
in the PRM collections (Table 2.2), but it is clear that they span all major phases 
of stone tool use. They include, for example, numerous examples of Acheulean 
handaxes (~ 1.8—0.3 mya), with notable collections being those donated by J.G. van 
Alphen from sites in South Africa’s Northern Cape Province, by Lewis Leakey from 
Kariandusi, Kenya, and by E.J. Wayland from several localities in Uganda, including 
Nsongezi. The latter also include many implements best classified as Sangoan, an 
industry characterized by heavy-duty picks, core-axes and small flake tools, but few, if 
any, handaxes or cleavers that are found widely across Central Africa and its border 
regions from perhaps 300—170 kya (Barham and Mitchell 2008: 234—7). 

MSA artefacts (~300—25 kya) are also well represented, particularly from South 
African localities, including the material collected on the Cape Flats near Cape Town 
in the mid-19th century by individuals such as Langham Dale and Captain Henry 
Thurburn, as well as at a variety of sites in KwaZulu-Natal by John Sanderson (1878). 
As with Acheulean handaxes, their greater size and visibility undoubtedly attracted 
the attention of some amateur collectors, but we must also recall the early interest in 
these two periods on the part of pioneering generations of archaeological researchers, 
an interest sparked by their evident antiquity, their similarity to the Lower and Middle 
Palaeolithic stone artefacts of Europe and the potential that the geological contexts 
(river terraces) in which some of them were found held — or were thought to hold — 
for dating by reference to past episodes of climatic or geomorphological change. The 


2 Cf. PRM Manuscript Collections, Jeffreys Papers (correspondence and papers, 1945—1949). 
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Acheulean (Early Stone Age) 

c. 1.8—0.3 million years ago. 

Middle Stone Age 

c. 300,000-25,000 years ago. 

Sangoan 

A transitional Early/Middle Stone Age industry in Central Africa from roughly 
300,000-170,000 years ago. 

Later Stone Age 

From about 40,000 years ago in some areas (e.g. East Africa), but only from about 
25,000 years ago in others (e.g. southern Africa). 

Eburran 

A specific Later Stone Age industry known from Kenya, roughly 2,000—10,500 
years ago. 


Table 2.2 Chronological 
framework of cultural- 
historical terms used in 
Chapter 2. 


importance of the Victoria Falls in this regard was, for example, not lost on Balfour, 
who collected extensively there in the early 20th century (cf. Clark 1952). 

More recent hunter-gatherer groups are again best represented from South 
Africa, most obviously in the extensive collection of backed microliths, scrapers and 
other Later Stone Age (LSA) microlithic artefacts donated by James Swan, who was 
active in the Northern Cape Province for many years in the mid-20th century, and 
developed ties with the PRM through his friendship with Henry Balfour (Stevenson 
2012). From broadly the same region there is also the extensive body of MSA and 
LSA material donated - again as a result of extensive cultivation by Balfour - by 
Edward Dunn, who collected there in the late 19th century (Ellerby 2003). Finally, 
we should note the presence of other LSA (<25 kya) collections from the coastal 
fringes of the Western and Eastern Cape Provinces, some of it from sites sampled 
by Ray Inskeep (Curator of African Archaeology at the PRM between 1972 and 
1994). This material, principally from Inskeep’s own fieldwork at Nelson Bay Cave 
and Guanogat, both on the Robberg Peninsula near Plettenberg Bay (Inskeep 1987), 
also includes non-lithic items of material culture (pottery, ostrich eggshell beads and 
worked bone tools), just like that collected by Dunn, Swan and some earlier South 
African or South African-based donors. 

The use of stone as the principal non-organic material for making tools continued 
in Africa well after the emergence of food-production. Artefacts and collections 
associated with African farming and pastoralist communities are thus also present 
in the Museum’s holdings. The best example is provided by the many ground stone 
objects, generally termed ‘celts’ or ‘axes’ in the archaeological literature, represented 
here in collections from Ghana, Nigeria and Cameroon, many of them acquired 
and donated by Robert Wild and Mervyn Jeffreys (Wharton 2005). Interestingly, the 
PRM’s records make explicit mention that some of these West African artefacts were 
believed locally to be thunderbolts (e.g. some of those donated by Robert S. Rattray 
from Ashanti, Ghana (1912.33.1—94), along with another collected by Balfour himself 
from the Katsina area of northern Nigeria in 1930 (1930.43.38)). This provides a 
direct parallel with pre-scientific understandings of stone artefacts in Europe (Daniel 
1975: 25-6) and is reinforced by the continued use of these objects in shrines in parts 
of West Africa (Connah 1964) where they are still readily bought and sold as fetish 
items in local markets. 

2.4 Southern African Rock Art 

Southern African hunter-gatherers began making rock art at least 27,000 years ago, 
and continued to do so in some areas until little more than a century ago. Attempts at 
recording the paintings and engravings that they produced began in the 1860s, although 
an ethnographically-informed understanding of the art is little more than thirty years 
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Figure 2.2 Copy on paper 
of a San rock painting 
in Ncibidwane, Province 
of KwaZulu-Natal, 

South Africa, made by 
Fouis Tylor in 1893 
(PRM Accession Number 
1894 . 15.8 .1). 


old (Lewis-Williams 
and Pearce 2004). 
Given the continuity 
of stone tool use and 
rock art production in 
southern Africa until 
very recent times, the 
distinction between 

the ‘Stone Age’ rock 
art and San (Bushman) 
ethnographic holdings 
of the PRM (Hobart 
and Mitchell 2004) is at 
best an artificial one. It is 
therefore appropriate to 
note here the significance 
of the Museum’s rock art 
collections from southern 
Africa and to provide 
brief comments on the 
research that has been 
undertaken on them. 

The PRM holds two 
important collections of 
San rock art from South 
Africa, both removed 
from their in situ locations 
in the late 19th century. The larger group comprises 6 panel fragments (1894.15.1— 
6) extracted from rockshelters in the Giant’s Castle area of the uKhahlamba- 
Drakensberg Mountains of KwaZulu-Natal by Louis Tylor in 1893, along with 97 
copies made by Tylor of other paintings from the same locality (e.g. Figure 2.2). 
The copies, some of the earliest made in southern Africa, have been important 
in subsequent research attempting to evaluate the rate at which surviving in situ 
paintings are deteriorating (Ward 1997). The 6 painted fragments were described and 
published, along with an extensive biography of their collector (Hobart et al. 2002). 
They were subsequently traced by Dr David Pearce (Rock Art Research Institute, 
University of the Witwatersrand, South Africa) during a research visit to the PRM in 
2006 supported by the Oppenheimer Fund. 

The second set of San paintings in the PRM was removed by Edward Dunn from 
rockshelters in the Stormberg Mountains of South Africa’s Eastern Cape Province in 
1877. They form part of the extensive archaeological and ethnographic collections 
that Dunn donated to the PRM in 1936, following a long correspondence with Henry 
Balfour (Ellerby 2003). The 5 paintings (1938.37.326-330), exhibited at the 1886 
Colonial and Indian Exhibition in London, were traced by Dr David Pearce in 2006, 
but remain unpublished, except for Dunn’s own account of his fieldwork in late 19th- 
century South Africa (Dunn 1931: plates XXVI—XXVIII). 

The remaining southern African rock art holdings comprise slides and amateur 
rubbings of rock engravings from a number of sites in the South African interior, but 
are of little, if any, scientific interest. The one exception is the small body of material 
published by Hobart et al. (2000), which comprises some of the earliest, and earliest 
surviving (pre-1916), photographic records of Bushman rock art at a number of sites 
in Lesotho, South Africa and Zimbabwe. 
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2.5 Major Collections and their Collectors 

Reviewing the PRM’s African Stone Age collections in more detail, it is convenient to 
consider them country-by-country, highlighting those holdings that are of particular 
interest by reason of their size, provenance or history. As it is the southern African 
collections that have received most detailed study to date, I begin there and work my 
way north through the continent. 

2.5.1 South Africa 

The PRM’s South African Stone Age collections are significant for several reasons. 
First, they include, as already mentioned, almost 2,000 artefacts from the extensive 
collections made by James A. Swan, whose bequest to the Museum initiated the James 
Swan Fund, an important source of support for southern African archaeology and 
African hunter-gatherer research. All of the Swan material comes from the Northern 
Cape Province of South Africa, much of it close to Kimberley, where Swan was 
a long-term employee of De Beers, the diamond-mining company. Earlier in date 
of collection, but also from the Northern Cape, is the Dunn collection of over 
1,100 artefacts, which is significant as it parallels Dunn’s ethnographic collection 
from the same region acquired in the 1870s from /Xam San individuals. This is 
precisely the same Bushman group that provided Wilhelm Bleek and Lucy Lloyd 
with an ethnohistoric archive which is now invaluable to understandings of Bushman 
rock art and social relations (Skotnes 2007). Dunn’s archaeological finds remained 
almost wholly unpublished for half a century (Dunn 1880,1931), despite his personal 
familiarity with many of the leading figures in the early development of archaeology 
in South Africa, as well as key intellectuals in Britain, including John Evans, Thomas 
Huxley and Charles Lyell (Ellerby 2003). The reason for this lies in Dunn’s return 
to Australia in 1886, which removed him from the South African scientific scene, 
and later encouraged the systematic disparagement of his collecting efforts once 
Jack Goodwin and Peter van Riet Lowe (1929) formulated the still dominant system 
of Earlier, Middle and Later Stone Age subdivisions in the late 1920s (Goodwin 
1935: 333; Goodwin and van Riet Lowe 1929: 109). Ellerby (2003) assesses Dunn’s 
significance in the early development of Stone Age research in southern Africa in 
more detail, along with the process by which his collections came to the PRM. 

A second, but much smaller, set of collections are of interest because they relate 
to the very beginnings of South African archaeology in the mid-19th century. The 
earliest of these is the bored stone digging stick weight collected by William Burchell 
(1953[1822—1824]) during his natural history-cum-anthropology expedition through 
the Northern Cape in 1822—1824. Donated to the Ashmolean Museum by his 
daughter in 1865, and transferred to the PRM in 1969, this object (1969.34.452) now 
forms part of the much larger Burchell collection that includes some of the oldest 
surviving African ethnographic artefacts anywhere in the world. Also of interest is 
material transferred to the PRM from the Oxford University Museum of Natural 
History (OUMNH) in 1886 (Gosden and Larson 2007:159-62), which was originally 
collected from sites on the Cape Flats and elsewhere near Cape Town by Langham 
Dale (1826-1898), an educationist who was one of the first people to recognise and 
describe in print the presence of prehistoric stone artefacts in southern Africa (Dale 
1870a, 1870b, 1871). Although it includes several grindstones, the vast majority of 
the seventy-odd artefacts are clearly of MSA affiliation (Mitchell in prep.). Much 
more recent in date because of their LSA origin are two more bored stones. One 
(1887.1.67) from the Cape Flats was collected by Charles Bell (Surveyor-General of 
the Cape Colony, 1848-1872) and later also transferred from OUNMH in 1886 (Bell 
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Figure 2.3 Stone 
implements from 
KwaZulu-Natal, South 
Africa, collected by 
Colonel fames Henry 
Bowker in 1880 (PRM 
Accession Numbers 
1928.68.279-81, 
1928.68.285-286 and 
1928.68.381-383). 



1875). The second (1891.61.7, provenanced to ‘Cape of Good Hope’) was donated 
by the early ethnographer Anne Walbank Buckland to the OUMNH in 1877, and 
probably formed part of the original PRM founding collection. 

Related to the Dale collection in content and provenance is a small group of 
MSA artefacts (1928.68.329-334) collected in 1866 by William Whitaker, who, like 
Dale, was a contributor to the southern African collections of the British Museum 
(Cohen 2002). Additional MSA artefacts collected on the Cape Flats in the early 
1870s (1928.68.298-302 and 1928.68.416-419) were acquired from Captain Henry 
Thurburn in 1872, along with a few MSA and LSA artefacts (1928.68.423 and 
1928.68.430—434) from Port Beaufort on the Cape’s southern coast; other material 
collected by him at both localities is present in the British Museum (Mitchell 2002a). 
Other pioneers of South African archaeology are represented by artefacts collected 
or acquired by Colonel James Henry Bowker from unspecified sites in Zululand in 
1880, i.e. immediately following the Anglo-Zulu War (Mitchell 1998b; 1928.68.279- 
281, 1928.68.285-286 and 1928.68.381-383, Figure 2.3), as well as by those collected 
by A.G. Bain in the Grahamstown area of the Eastern Cape Province in 1865 and 
subsequently passed on to Charles Lyell (1928.68.275 and 1928.68.335-338). Note, 
however, that the 9 MSA artefacts listed in the PRM’s object database as being 
collected by Lyell near Grahamstown in 1866 (1928.68.384—392) must also have 
been acquired by an intermediary since Lyell never visited South Africa. Bain is one 
possibility, but so too are J.H. Bowker and his brother, the aforementioned T.H. 
Bowker, both of whom sent stone artefacts to Britain, including some directly to 
Lyell, around 1866 (Bowker 1884; Cohen 1999; Mitchell 2002a: 24). All the objects 
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mentioned here passed into the possession of John Evans and were donated to the 
PRM with other elements of his collection by his son Arthur Evans in 1928. 

Another early collection comprises the 40 stone artefacts (and 2 potsherds) collected 
or acquired by John Sanderson (principally in KwaZulu-Natal), exhibited by him to 
the Royal Anthropological Institute in 1878 (Sanderson 1878) and donated by it in 
1900 (1900.56.1—53). This is, in fact, the only 19th-century southern African Stone Age 
collection in the PRM that appears to have been exhibited to a British learned society, 
creating a sharp contrast with the origin of much of the British Museum’s material of 
the same kind, much of which was acquired after first being displayed and discussed at 
meetings of the Royal Anthropological Institute or the Society of Antiquaries (Mitchell 
2002a). 

A little later in date than the objects discussed thus far, but worth noting because 
they derive from some of the earliest explorations of the very rich archaeological 
record of the southern Cape coast, are the 85 objects acquired from Henry D.R. 
Kingston (1900.77.1—83; from sites near Knysna), about 200 artefacts from Frederick 
Williams Fitzsimons (1910.34.1—33; from sites near Port Elizabeth), and — via the 
Evans route already mentioned — 150 objects from J.C. Rickard (accessioned within 
1928.68.1—544; again from sites in the Port Elizabeth area; see Rickard 1881a, 
1881b). None of these collections is unique in the wider British context (Mitchell 
2002a; Roberts 2002), with the Cambridge University Museum of Archaeology and 
Anthropology, for example, holding an extensive collection from Rickard’s work 
near Port Elizabeth and East London. However, finds by Dale, Whitaker, Bain and 
Bowker can only be paralleled in the British Museum, while those made by Sanderson 
are unique to the PRM (Mitchell 2002a). 

As already noted, over 500 artefacts of the South African - and, indeed, southern 
African - collections derive, either directly or indirectly, from the activities of its first 
Curator, Henry Balfour, who maintained an active interest in the region’s prehistory 
(e.g. Balfour 1910). Apart from the Swan and Dunn collections discussed earlier, 
examples include his own donations of objects from localities as far afield as East 
London (Eastern Cape Province), Alexandersfontein (Northern Cape Province) and 
Stellenbosch and Villiersdorp (Western Cape Province), as well as the collections 
acquired from professional and amateur colleagues encountered on his visits to South 
Africa. These include 220 objects from sites in the Northern Cape donated by J.G. 
van Alphen (1929.61.1-200, 1931.54.1) and Maria Wilman (1929.66.1-3, 1930.31.15), 
and those from sites in the Western Cape donated by WE. Hardy (1929.44.1-140) 
and Petronella van Heerden (1929.49.1—8). Analysis of comparable collections in the 
British Museum underlines the importance of such visits and ties in the building up of 
southern African material in United Kingdom institutions during the early decades of 
the 20th century (Mitchell 1998a, 2002a). 

2 . 5.2 Zimbabwe 

In Zimbabwe, once again Balfour emerges as an important collector, principally from 
the Victoria Falls (1906.39.41—155), for which extensive notes surviving in the Balfour 
manuscript collection of the PRM’ complement preliminary accounts presented to the 
Royal Anthropological Institute (Balfour 1906) and the Society of Antiquaries (Balfour 
1918). Balfour also collected almost 50 Stone Age artefacts from key sites in Zimbabwe 
visited during his 1929 trip to southern Africa in connection with the meeting there of 


3 Cf. PRM Manuscript Collections, Balfour Papers, Box 1 (Diaries 1888—1927), item 4: ‘Results of and 
observations made during three visits to Victoria Falls in the years 1905 (6 days), 1907 (3 weeks) and 1910 
(11 days)’ (20 pp.). 
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the British Association for the Advancement of Science, including stone tools from 
Hope Fountain near Bulawayo, once an important type site for the Zimbabwean ESA 
(Jones 1929,1949; 1929.41.53—100). Of other collectors and collections, Franklin White 
(1909), who donated 10 implements to the PRM (1910.27.6), is of interest as the first 
person to conduct archaeological excavations at a Stone Age site in Zimbabwe; Father 
Thomas Gardner (1928) for his excavations at Gokemere Cave, an important LSA site 
near Masvingo from which the PRM has a tiny collection of 18 quartz artefacts and 
ochre fragments (1946.10.54); and Frederic Mennell (1904) again for conducting some 
of the very first Stone Age excavations in the country, represented here by 37 artefacts 
from one or more sites in the Matopo Hills (1905.38.4—10,1906.60.1—13). 

2.5.3 Zambia 

As explained above, at least some of the artefacts collected by Henry Balfour at 
Victoria Falls are likely to come from the Zambian side of the Zambezi River. 
This is even more probable for the much smaller quantity of 37 artefacts donated 
by George William Lamplugh, who investigated the area’s geology during a visit 
arranged while attending the 1905 meeting in South Africa of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science (Lamplugh 1905a, 1905b). With the exception of 
artefacts collected at the same time by Feilden (Feilden 1905), those donated to 
Norwich Museum and now held by Liverpool Museum (Roberts 2002: 206), and 
others collected by Lamplugh himself, now in the British Museum (Perkins 2002), the 
PRM’s collections from Victoria Falls are almost certainly the earliest such collections 
in the United Kingdom. Given the uncertainties prevailing over the exact provenance 
of the Balfour and Lamplugh material from Victoria Falls, the only certainly Zambian 
collections are: 20 quartz and quartzite flakes and fragments of animal bones and 
teeth from Kabwe (Broken Hill) collected by Franklin White (1910.27.1.1—27); a 
ground stone axe to its northeast (1923.81.1); and 4 MSA artefacts found at Victoria 
Falls by M.D.W. Jeffreys (1954.7.9 .1-4). 

2.5.4 Tanzania 

The vast majority of the 507 archaeological objects recorded from Tanzania were 
donated by anthropologist Ralph Tanner, who conducted fieldwork in the Sukuma area 
of northern Tanzania over many years, beginning as a district officer and government 
anthropologist from 1948 to 1959 (Tanner 1967; 1958.1.1-68,1958.11.38). Most are 
from the Ngorongoro Conservation Area, provenanced either to sites near the Larei 
Forest or to Olduvai Gorge itself. Raw materials are predominantly obsidian and 
chalcedony with some vein quartz. The artefacts are microlithic and clearly attributable 
to one or more LSA industries. They include a few sherds of grooved, but otherwise 
plain, pottery suggesting the presence of a Pastoral Neolithic component. A smaller 
quantity of material, only five objects, is provenanced to a locality on the main road 
between Arusha and Dodoma in north-central Tanzania and is of MSA character, 
mostly in chert. Neither this material, nor the much smaller quantity of 25 mostly 
white chert/chalcedony (i.e. not quartzite) debitage from Olduvai Gorge collected by 
Quaternary geologist W.W. Bishop and donated, along with other of his collections, 
by Queen Mary College, London, in 1988, has been published. 

2.5.5 Kenya 

Kenya has the largest number ( c. 6,886) of stone artefacts of any sub-Saharan 
country represented in the PRM collections. These are discussed in more depth in 
Chapter 3. A small fraction of these, about 119 artefacts, were donated by individuals 
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other than Louis Leakey, the founding father of East African palaeoanthropology. 
This minority includes Henry Balfour, who collected 22 LSA artefacts from several 
sites in the Central Rift Valley during a visit to Kenya in 1928. Some, provenanced 
to ‘Gamble’s Farm’ (1928.21.1—6), come from close to an important rockshelter 
excavated by Leakey himself (see below), others (1929.41.47-48) from the Gilgil 
River, from which Leakey also donated additional material, and from other localities 
near Naivasha (1929.41.49—52). Much older in their manufacture are the Acheulean 
handaxes and cleavers that form part of the rather larger collection (1936.59.1—36) 
donated by Rev. Walter Owen from the Kavirondo area of western Kenya, where he 
served as archdeacon of the Anglican Church from 1918 until 1945. 

Of Louis Leakey’s contribution to African archaeology and studies of human 
evolution there can be no doubt (Cole 1975; Gowlett 1990). The PRM’s Leakey 
collections, donated over almost two decades between 1929 and 1947, come from 
several distinct localities in Kenya. They also span many different aspects of East 
African prehistory. Over 200 Acheulean handaxes and other artefacts, for example, 
come from Kariandusi (Leakey 1931), an important site more recently investigated by 
Gowlett (1980). A single handaxe from Olorgesailie, a much better preserved Middle 
Pleistocene locality now under renewed investigation (summarised in Barham and 
Mitchell 2008: 180-4), is of interest as it was collected there by Mary Leakey at, or 
soon after, the site’s original discovery; the object concerned (1978.1.1) was eventually 
donated to the PRM by Kenneth P. Oakley, formerly of the British Museum. 

More recent in date are the mostly obsidian artefacts from Njoro described as 
‘Stillbay’ and thus belonging to the East African MSA, plus a smaller number of 
surface finds from Nanyuki possibly transitional between Mode 2 and Mode 3 (i.e. 
ESA and MSA) technologies (Leakey 1931) and most likely of late Middle Pleistocene 
age. However, the vast majority of the various Leakey donations represent the more 
recent phases of stone tool use in Kenya. Largely made in obsidian, most are again 
surface finds, but they include a small number of artefacts, including long obsidian 
blades, from unspecified rockshelters near Naivasha (1947.2.449.1—12). Over 
2,000 further artefacts, most of them debitage and including a small, non-obsidian 
component, come from the Little Gilgil River also near Naivasha, while several 
hundred more come from close to Lake Elmenteita, a little to the north. Sixteen of 
these artefacts (1929.45.6-21), consisting of obsidian flakes and backed microliths, 
are provenanced to ‘the lower levels’ of Gamble’s Cave and thus likely belong to what 
Leakey (1931) initially termed the ‘Kenya Aurignacian’ and later ‘Kenya Capsian’. 
Now dated to ~12,000-10,500 radiocarbon years ago, this industry, which makes 
almost exclusive use of obsidian and a Mode 4 (blade-based) technology, is today 
referred to as the Eburran (Ambrose et al. 1980). 

None of the PRM’s Kenyan Stone Age material had been described or studied 
in detail until Shipton’s assessment (Chapter 3) and, except for allusions in Leakey’s 
(1931) own work and a recent publication of material from Kariandusi (Shipton 
2011), little of it has been published yet. 

2.5.6 Uganda 

The situation is rather different for Uganda, as Julie Cormack undertook substantial 
research on the 470 stone artefacts collected there by Edward James Wayland 
(1920.82.1-93, 1938.17.1-102, 1966.2.105-117) and the 117 collected by Terence 
Patrick O’Brien in the early 20th century (1940.7.306—323, 1966.2.110—111, 
1966.2.118—119). Her unpublished study (Cormack 1993) includes detailed matching 
of artefacts, labels and associated documentation. Some of these artefacts were 
illustrated and discussed by O’Brien in his synthesis of his research in Uganda 
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Figure 2.4 Ground stone 
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(O’Brien 1939). Historically important among the localities represented in the 
Wayland collection is Nsongezi, where artefacts in river terraces formed an important 
mid-20th-century reference point for reconstructing East African prehistory (cf. Cole 
1963, 1967; van Riet Lowe 1952). They include material described as Acheulean and 
Sangoan, but neither Nsongezi nor the other sites represented in the PRM’s holdings 
feature any longer in regional overviews (e.g. Barham and Mitchell 2008), neglected 
in favour of sites still in primary or near primary context to which absolute dating 
techniques can be applied. The principal exception to what is otherwise an exclusive 
emphasis in the PRM’s Ugandan collections on ESA and MSA artefacts is a small 
collection (1917.19.21-89) of obsidian scrapers and debitage recovered by Charles 
Hartley from an unknown location in Bunyoro in 1917. 

2 . 5.7 Cameroon 

All 830 artefacts from Cameroon were donated by Mervyn Jeffreys via the Wellcome 
Museum in 1942 (1942.13.2004—2831). They come from the Bamenda area of the 
former British Cameroons, now in the western part of the modern state, and were 
collected, along with much ethnographic material, by Jeffreys during his time as Chief 
Commissioner there between 1915 and 1945. The Cameroonian stone artefacts that 
he donated to the PRM remain unstudied and undescribed, but include many ground 
stone axes/adzes of mid-late Holocene age (e.g. Figure 2.4). Intriguingly, Jeffreys’ 
interest in archaeology was sparked by Thomas Gardner, one of his schoolteachers, 
and Frederic Mennell, both contributors to the PRM’s Zimbabwean collections 
(see above; Jeffreys 1951a). The role played by the Jesuit order, to which Gardner 
belonged, and its links in the formation of British archaeological collections from 
Africa, merit further investigation (Mitchell 2002a: 25). 

2.5.8 Nigeria 

Jeffreys (1951b, 1951c, 1955) also made an important contribution to the PRM’s 
Nigerian archaeological collections, with additional stone tools from the Itu area 
of Nigeria now forming part of the West African holdings of the British Museum 
(Perkins 2002). Undiagnostic quartz and (?)basalt debitage and a much larger number 
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of ground and polished stone axes and adzes comprise the over 300 artefacts now 
in the PRM (Wharton 2005). The same broad description holds true of the PRM’s 
other Nigerian collections, some of them coming, like the Jeffreys material, from 
southern and southeastern Nigeria: for example, the 34 artefacts donated from the 
Cross River area by Gwilym I. Jones, a former student of Balfour’s (1930.33.1-2, 
1931.18.125—160; Gosden and Larson 2007: 134, 136). The rest comes from central 
or northern parts of the country, and includes a polished stone axe (1930.43.38) 
collected by Balfour from near Katsina during his visit to Nigeria in 1930. Except for 
Wharton’s (2005) brief description of the Jeffreys collection, all the material from 
Nigeria remains undescribed and unstudied. 

2 . 5.9 Ghana 

Ghana, the third formerly British West African territory discussed here, shares with 
Cameroon and Nigeria an emphasis on ground stone axes and quartz debitage. 
Most prolific among the collectors represented is Robert Wild, who was Inspector 
of Mines in the then Gold Coast from 1920 until 1937. An important figure in 
the collection of ethnographic material culture, principally from Ashanti, and in 
the development of Ghanaian scientific publications (Wharton 2005), Wild also 
played a key role in pioneering archaeology in Ghana, as recognised by the first 
professional archaeologist to hold a position there, Thurstan Shaw (Shaw 1990; 
Wild 1927, 1929, 1934). The c. 268 Stone Age artefacts that Wild donated to the 
PRM through the 1920s and 1930s come from numerous localities across southern 
and western Ghana, but emphasize ground stone axes in particular. Exactly the 
same is true of the collection of 97 stone artefacts donated in 1912 by Robert 
Rattray (1923), a political officer and pioneering anthropologist in Ashanti (Machin 
1998), and of the various smaller collections donated by others. 

Once again, little of this material has been studied in detail or published, apart 
from WAarton’s (2005) work on the Wild collection. The small collection of quartz 
artefacts and ground stone axes donated by Charles S. Seligman and his widow 
Brenda Z. Seligman (1940.12.689.1—90 and 1940.12.692.1—10) were possibly briefly 
described by Cardinall and Seligman (1921), but this is uncertain as the provenance 
of the objects is given in the PRM’s records no more precisely than ‘a site in Nigeria 
or Ashanti’. More certainly, some of Cardinall’s own collections from northern 
Ghana, including those provenanced to Navrongo (1921.66.1-9 and 12,1921.45.1-4, 
1927.12.1, 1927.64.1, 1931.11.1—12), are reported in the same paper, while ground 
stone axes collected and donated by Balfour (1988.29.1-6) receive mention in one of 
his own publications (Balfour 1912). 

Of greater historical interest are the 6 artefacts (1928.68.449M-54) collected 
by William W Reade at Aquapim (now Akwapim) near Accra in southern Ghana. 
Acquired by John Evans and subsequently donated in 1928 by Arthur Evans, they 
are undoubtedly among those mentioned by John Lubbock (1870) in an important 
paper that helped establish the universality of the Stone Age as an ordering concept 
in prehistory. Comparable artefacts in the PRM founding collection provenanced to 
Aquapan’ (1884.126.96—99) may have the same origin, as they are known to have 
been collected in Ghana before 1874 and could readily have passed to Pitt-Rivers 
from Lubbock. 

2.5.10 Chad 

Chad represents one of the very few non-British Empire territories represented in 
the PRM’s sub-Saharan Stone Age collections. The 2 ground stone axes of relevance 
(1929.11.1—2) were collected in the Wadi Howar area of what is now southeastern 
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Chad during exploration of sites in various parts of the central Sahara by WB.K. 
Shaw and D. Newbold (1928: 275; cf. Chapter 8). 

2.5.11 Remaining Countries 

The countries of Botswana, Congo, Lesotho, Mauritania, Senegal, Somalia and 
Sudan are represented in the collections of the PRM, but only by a small number 
of objects (see Table 2.1) and they have limited research potential. The Botswanan 
material (Levellois’ cores and flakes (1935.14.1-19)) is noted to have come from the 
Tate River Basin and was donated by the British Museum in 1935. Unfortunately, 
there is no associated information as to who collected these implements or when 
they found their way into the British Museum. Enquiries at the British Museum may 
rectify this, however. A handful of other artefacts from this region are also noted on 
the database, but these have yet to be investigated and their character is uncertain (e.g. 
1928.68.446-448). 

The single object from Lesotho is a small scraper (1900.56.25) donated via the 
Archaeological Institute in 1900, and originally collected by John Sanderson. 

A larger assemblage of flint artefacts originates from Mauritania. Of these, 63 
arrow-heads, 104 flakes, 20 pointed stone implements and 5 scrapers (1913.64.149- 
341) were purchased by the PRM from L’Abbe H. Breuil, who had in turn acquired the 
material from L. Dion. The remainder of the collection from Mauritania are part of 
the large donation made by Robert Soper in 1983. This collection (1983.26) has yet to 
receive detailed collections management attention and thus its character is uncertain 
(cf. Chapter 4). Robert Soper is also responsible for amassing the entire collection 
of material from Senegal. H. Seton-Karr is the collector largely accountable for the 
stone tools from Somalia (1895.48.1-11,1897.79.1 .1-15,1921.91.84-87,1931.71.1- 
4) although some objects were also acquired via H.A. Byatt in 1904 (1906.41.1-8). 
Finally, the Sudanese Stone Age was brought into the PRM via Charles and Brenda 
Seligman, who were responsible for the even larger collection of Palaeolithic 
implements from Egypt (Milliken 2003; see also Chapter 4). The entire assemblage 
was procured from the area of Jebel Guli. 

2.6 Summary: Research Potential 

This quick survey of the PRM’s sub-Saharan Stone Age archaeological collections 
does not do them full justice. It can, however, help identify their potential for future 
research. Regrettably, the acute lack of precision as to the original geographical 
provenance of many of the individual objects and collections severely reduces that 
potential. Even more of an impediment is the fact that virtually all the artefacts 
considered come from surface sites, rather than carefully excavated contexts, and 
are, furthermore, very likely to have been selected on grounds of aesthetics, size or 
presumed typological or cultural importance. In no sense can they be thought of 
as an unbiased sample. Such considerations are by no means unique to the PRM 
and certainly afflict the better-studied southern African Stone Age collections of the 
British Museum (Mitchell 2002a). As with the latter, however, all is not completely 
lost. Individual artefacts can clearly play an important educational role when displayed 
to the public or used in teaching. Moreover, exploration of the British Museum’s 
collections indicates that surprises can be found; witness the unexpected discovery 
of a couple of hundred artefacts from the otherwise totally lost collection made by 
William Bazley (1905) from his excavations of an astonishingly deep — and once no 
doubt highly informative — site in the former Alfred County, KwaZulu-Natal, South 
Africa (Mitchell 1998c). 
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Nevertheless, in the case of the PRM’s sub-Saharan Stone Age holdings, just as in 
that of the British Museum, their real intellectual value resides in their role as tangible 
documents of past histories of collection and, in particular, of the pioneering decades 
— often by amateurs — of African archaeology. Considered in this light, they can 
reveal much about the interests of their collectors, the ways in which collection was 
affected by wider political or economic processes and the importance of different 
professional backgrounds, including participation in colonial military, administrative 
and commercial structures, in conditioning what was acquired, retained and donated 
and from where and when. Most important of all, perhaps, they also inform us on 
the networks, often surprisingly long, complex and intertwined, that joined collectors 
to each other and brought their collections to Oxford. It is that historical dimension 
that should be foremost in considering their contemporary significance and that most 
clearly justifies their continued study. 
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Kenyan Stone Age: the Louis 
Leakey Collection 


Ceri Shipton 


3.1 Introduction 

Louis Seymour Bazett Leakey is considered to be the founding father of 
palaeoanthropology, and his donation of some 6,747 artefacts from several Kenyan 
sites to the Pitt Rivers Museum (PRM) make his one of the largest collections in the 
Museum. Leakey was passionate about human evolution and Africa, and was able to 
prove that the deep roots of human ancestry lay in his native east Africa. At Olduvai 
Gorge, Tanzania he excavated an extraordinary sequence of Pleistocene human 
evolution, discovering several hominin species and naming the earliest known human 
culture: the Oldowan. At Olorgesailie, Kenya, he excavated an Acheulean site that 
is still influential in our understanding of Lower Pleistocene human behaviour. On 
Rusinga Island in Lake Victoria, Kenya he found the Miocene ape ancestor Proconsul. 
He obtained funding to establish three of the most influential primatologists in their 
field, dubbed Leakey’s ‘ape women’; Jane Goodall, Dian Fossey and Birute Galdikas, 
who pioneered the study of chimpanzee, gorilla and orangutan behaviour respectively. 
His second wife Mary Leakey, whom he first hired as an artefact illustrator, went 
on to be a great researcher in her own right, surpassing Louis’ work with her own 
excavations at Olduvai Gorge. Mary and Louis’ son Richard followed his parents’ 
career path initially, discovering many of the most important hominin fossils 
including KNM WT 15000 (the Nariokotome boy, a near complete Homo ergaster 
skeleton), KNM WT 17000 (the type specimen for Paranthropus aethiopicus), and KNM 
ER 1470 (the type specimen for Homo rndolfensis with an extremely well preserved 
endocranium). 

Leakey excavated at Kariandusi and Gamble’s Cave, and provided the PRM 
with small sample collections from these Kenyan sites in 1929. The rest of 
Leakey’s donations to the PRM were accessioned in 1947, and include many surface 
assemblages as well as a larger sample of material from the Kariandusi excavations 
(Table 3.1). Leakey also made substantial donations from these early expeditions to 
the Cambridge University Museum of Archaeology and Anthropology and the Kenya 
National Museum in Nairobi, sometimes dividing assemblages between the three 
institutions. Leakey’s collection makes up the bulk (96%) of the PRM’s archaeological 
artefacts from Kenya. There were, however, several other minor donors to the PRM’s 
Kenyan stone artefact collection who gave small handfuls of artefacts collected 
from various locations, two of whom are particularly noteworthy (cf. Chapter 2). 
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First, Henry Balfour, the then Curator of the PRM, visited Leakey both at his field 
camp and in Nairobi in 1928. Balfour collected artefacts from some of Leakey’s sites 
and it may have been as a result of this visit that Leakey gave the PRM the small 
sample collections in 1929. Second, Walter Edwin Owen, Archdeacon of Nyanza 
Province, collected artefacts from the Winau Gulf, which he donated to the British 
Museum, Cambridge University Museum of Archaeology and Anthropology and 
PRM (accessioned in 1936), and which he and Leakey described in a later monograph 
(Leakey and Owen 1945). Altogether the collection covers the full range of East 
African prehistory (Table 3.2). 


Figure 3.1 Map of Kenya 
showing the main Stone 
Age archaeological sites 
referred to in Chapter 3. 
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Table 3.1 Kenyan sites 
from which stone art fact 
assemblages are held 
in the archaeological 
collections of the Titt 
Rivers Museum, showing 
number of art facts. 


Sites 

Number of 

Artefacts 

Kabete 

3364 

Little Gilgil River 

1352 

Njoro 

536 

Elmenteita 

245 

Kinangop Plateau 

245 

Kariandusi 

228 

Unprovenanced 

180 

Gamble’s Cave 

129 

Sotik 

109 

Shore of Lake Elmenteita 

88 

Walter E Owen Donation 

63 

Naivasha 

59 

Nanyuki 

53 

Routledge Donation 

42 

Rusinga Isle 

22 

Mile 412 Kenya Uganda Railway 

12 

Bored Stones 

7 

Olorgesailie 

7 

Koobi Fora 

4 

Lewa 

2 

TOTAL 

6747 


Table 3.2 ‘Stone Age 
chronology of the Kenyan 
Great Takes Region 


Period 

Dates 

Key Features 

Oldowan 

2,600,000-1,700,000 BP 

Multi-platform cores, choppers 

Acheulean 

1,700,000-235,000 BP 

Large bifaces: handaxes and 
cleavers 

Middle Stone Age Sangoan- 
Lupemban 

from 235,000 BP 

Large elongate bifaces 

Middle Stone Age Still Bay 

from 235,000 BP 

Bifacial and unifacial points 

Middle Stone Age 
undifferentiated 

from 235,000 BP 

Radially prepared cores and 
medium sized-flakes 

Late Stone Age 

Nasampolai 

50,000-40,000 BP 

Backed blades, geometric 
microliths, no radial cores or 
platform facetting 

Late Stone Age Sakutiek 

40,000-15,000 BP 

Crescents and other backed 
artefacts, discoidal cores, 
thumbnail scrapers and bifacial 
knives 

Late Stone Age Kiteko 

15,000-13000 BP 

Bladelets, burins, no backed 
artefacts 

Late Stone Age Eburran 

13,000-6000 BP 

Backed blades, crescents and 
end-scrapers 

Late Stone Age/ Neolithic 
transition 

6000-3100 BP 

Pottery from 5500 BP, caprines 
from 4200 BP, cattle from 3600 

BP 

Elmenteitan Neolithic 

3100-1300 BP 

Stone bowls, groundstone axes? 
Interaction with Bantu iron-using 
farmers from 2500 BP 
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This chapter begins by briefly outlining Leakey’s early career, from which the 
PRM collections largely derive (3.2). It then outlines the unprovenanced and mixed 
assemblages (3.3), and Neolithic (3.4), Late Stone Age (LSA) (3.5), Middle Stone Age 
(MSA) (3.6), and Early Stone Age (ESA) material. A Conclusion (3.8) considers the 
significance and potential of the Kenyan material. 

3.2 Early Career of Louis Leakey 

Louis Leakey was the son of English Christian missionaries, who were stationed in 
Kabete in the highlands of central Kenya (Bowman-Kruhm 2005). Leakey was born 
in Kabete in 1903, and was raised partly in Kenya and partly in England. In Kenya his 
family lived among the Kikuyu tribe who taught Leakey to hunt and whose language he 
spoke fluently. Louis and his siblings had a keen interest in the natural world, keeping a 
serval cat and a baboon as pets (an episode which he later regretted as cruel). He built 
and lived in a Kikuyu-style hut at the end of his parents’ garden, which became home 
to his personal collection of skulls and eggs. After reading a book on the prehistory of 
Britain he began to collect stone tools and was encouraged in this activity by Arthur 
Loveridge, the first curator of the Natural History Museum in Nairobi (now the 
Kenya National Museum). Leakey matriculated at Cambridge University in 1922 where 
he insisted on being examined in Swahili and Kikuyu even though he was the only 
person capable of speaking these languages at the University. In 1924 he joined a fossil 
hunting expedition to Britain’s newly acquired territory of Tanganyika (part of modern 
Tanzania). On returning to Cambridge, Leakey studied Archaeology and Anthropology 
under the tutorship of Arthur C. Haddon, and graduated in 1926 (Morell 1995). 

After graduating Leakey raised funds for an East African Archaeological 
Expedition and set off at the end of 1926. The expedition ran for two seasons in 
1926-1927 and 1928-1929 during which Leakey discovered the sites of Gamble’s 
Cave, Bromhead’s Site, Kariandusi, Njoro River Cave and Nanyuki amongst others 
(Figure 3.2). Hearing of the expedition many farm owners sent Leakey stone artefacts 
they had found on their properties. The great majority of the Kenyan stone artefacts 
in the PRM come from these early Leakey expeditions and from donations to him by 
amateur collectors. 

3.3 Unprovenanced And Mixed Assemblages 
3.3.1 Kabete 

Kabete is the mission where Leakey was born and raised. As a teenager he began 
collecting stone artefacts and some of the 3,368 Kabete artefacts (1947.2.464-476) 
in the PRM may have been collected during that period. While staying at his home in 
Kabete in October 1926, prior to the first East African Archaeological Expedition, 
Leakey collected around 15,000 obsidian artefacts. These artefacts were from 
ploughed fields and cuttings, and Leakey thought they represented several different 
periods. Many of the PRM’s artefacts appear to be from these collections. Some of 
the artefacts are physically labeled ‘K’ (probably for Kabete) followed by a number. 
This differs from the usual East African Archaeological Expedition numbering 
system, which includes the year of collection. 

The PRM artefacts that appear to be from Kabete do not feature in any of 
Leakey’s archaeological publications. They are for the most part surface finds, with 
the exception of 150 artefacts from Gamblian (Holocene) deposits, which were 
presumably collected by Leakey after he excavated Gamble’s Cave during the East 
African Archaeological Expedition. In one bag there is a note describing the tools 
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Figure 3.2 Eocation of 
sites found by the East 
African Archaeological 
Expedition from Cole 
1954a). 
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as being of ‘Gamblian type’, though this is a geological rather than an archaeological 
designation. The vast majority of artefacts are obsidian, although there are occasionally 
other materials such as chert. The artefacts include backed bladelets, geometric 
microliths, end and side scrapers, burins, and small blade and radial cores. In general 
they may be described as Late Stone Age (LSA), but it is likely that they represent 
collections from more than one locality. There is also a box of spherical quartz stones 
(1947.2.426-433) attributed to Kabete in the accession records, although there is no 
indication of provenance on the tools themselves. Leakey (1948) believed these to be 
bolas stones, although they may actually be hammerstones. 

3.3.2 Rusinga Isle 

Rusinga Isle is at the mouth of the gulf of Kavirondo on the north-eastern edge of 
Lake Victoria. The Leakeys first found ape fossils there in 1932 and were to visit the 
island numerous times over the next decade. The collection of 25 artefacts is a mixed 
bag of unprovenanced surface finds, which may have been collected throughout 
this period (1947.2.70, 1947.2.141-162). The artefacts include some rolled obsidian 
handaxes and large flake tools, and some fresh chert choppers, levallois cores, small 
flakes, and points. The variety of technologies, raw materials and weathering indicates 
that the artefacts are isolated finds from various periods. 
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3.3.3 Mile 412 Kenya Uganda Railway 

This site was first reported in Dewey and Hobley (1925), and Leakey collected 11 
obsidian artefacts here in 1929 (1947.2.481). There is a note in the box reading ‘Little 
Gilgil River surface finds collected by Nature’ with an ink drawing of a stone tool on 
the reverse, which has been crossed out in the same pencil that the note was written 
in. Solomon (1931) states that Mile 408 is where there is a level crossing near Gilgil 
station. Mile 412 may be further towards Nairobi as the railway runs alongside the 
river at this point, but 4 miles would not be a sufficient distance to make it the same 
site as Little Gilgil River. 

3.3.4 Other Sites 

From Kiambu, north of Nairobi, 39 obsidian surface finds were collected between 8 
and 12 October 1926, at the very beginning of the first East African Archaeological 
Expedition (1947.2.483). A total of 56 artefacts (1947.2.440-441) are simply labelled 
‘Kwoyo’ in pencil, rather than the usual Leakey numbering system using a code written 
in white ink. As such they are probably not from the East African Archaeological 
Expedition and may not have been collected by Leakey at all, but were perhaps given 
to him by a landowner. The artefacts cover a range of raw materials and artefact 
technologies, suggesting they do not comprise a discrete assemblage. There are 16 
obsidian artefacts from an unknown location with a note saying ‘tools from a site 
beyond Lorp House toward Keilryf?]’ (1947.2.480). Eight chipped-stone artefacts (7 
chert, 1 quartz) were collected by Turner Henderson from near a waterfall on the 
Nairobi River, Arthi Plateau, and donated to the PRM in 1905, making them the 
earliest acquisitions in the PRM’s Kenyan archaeological collections (1905.21.1—8). 
Seventeen obsidian artefacts were donated in 1966 by Dennis Alfred Jex Buxton 
from his estate in Kenya. From Two Tree Gulley, Long’s Farm, there are a further 
14 obsidian artefacts, collected from the surface in 1928 (1947.2.478). There are five 
obsidian artefacts from Gamble’s Drift (1947.2.477) with a note saying ‘lst-2nd 
interpluvial = Gamblian pause, i.e. between first and second peaks of Gamblian’. 
Finally, from Romai, there are 15 surface finds, mostly of obsidian, but also other 
materials including one not of stone (1947.2.482). 

3.4 Neolithic Assemblages 
3.4.1 Njoro 

The PRM artefacts from Njoro include one ostrich eggshell bead, one pot lug, 68 
obsidian cores, 158 flakes, 16 ‘Stillbay’ points, 92 scrapers, 86 backed artefacts, 60 
miscellaneous retouched pieces, 3 flakes with flat invasive retouch, 3 awls, 27 blades 
with edge trimming, and 4 pebbles (1947.2.445-446). In general the technology 
is very similar to the Eburran industry, with scrapers, backed artefacts and edge- 
trimmed blades dominating the retouched pieces in both industries. 

On July 1 1927, Leakey visited a farm near the town of Njoro where the foundations 
for a house were being dug and a series of shallow graves had been uncovered, in one 
of which was a polished stone axe. The burials were in extended position and arranged 
parallel to one another. Several small pieces of pottery and a number of obsidian flakes 
were recovered, but the site was destroyed to make way for the house. Leakey (1931) 
proposed the name Njoroan for this groundstone axe producing culture, with Njoro as 
its type-site. The label, however, did not catch on (Leakey 1943). 

In 1938 the Leakeys excavated the nearby locality of Njoro River Cave, where 
they discovered over 70 cremated burials (Leakey 1938; Leakey and Leakey 1950). 
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The cremations were found to have been achieved by placing the bound body in 
a shallow hole, offering grave goods and red ochre, covering these with earth, and 
then lighting a fire on top, a process that led to excellent preservation of organic 
artefacts. No metal was found in the excavation, rather the presence of stone bowls 
led to a Neolithic designation for the culture. Stone bowls were, however, still being 
produced in historical times and the PRM has some ethnographic stone bowls from 
Kenya on display. Hundreds of stone beads and pendants were also found, over half 
of which are opals thought to have been acquired (along with an ornately carved 
wooden vessel) by trading locally mined opals with larger, more complex societies 
(Leakey 1938; Leakey and Leakey 1950). 

More recently, radiocarbon dates on charcoal put the burials at 1200 BCE 
(Merrick and Monaghan 1984). The pottery from the site was described by Posnansky 
(1961) as being similar to the preceding Elmenteitan (Table 3.2), but with more variety 
of form and decoration. The obsidian industry is characterized by conical cores, 
blades with retouch on either side (edge-trimmed), and broad crescents, while backed 
blades and end-scrapers are present but rare. The Leakey’s likened this industry to 
the Elmenteitan and contrasted it with the Eburran, as the latter lacks double edge 
retouched blades and has narrower crescents (Leakey and Leakey 1950). Based on the 
skeletal remains, Leakey (1938) argued for population continuity between the River 
Cave and the preceding Elementeitan people. 

It is uncertain if the PRM material derives from the original Njoro site or the 
River Cave. The substantial artefact numbers suggest the cave, as does the fact that 
the Njoro artefacts are not numbered, unlike the other assemblages collected by Louis 
Leakey in the early East African Archaeological Expeditions. Although the obsidian 
artefacts are reminiscent of Mary Leakey’s descriptions with backed artefacts and 
edge-trimmed blades prevalent, they say only 3 cores and 5 scrapers were recovered, 
in contrast to the 68 cores and 92 scrapers in the PRM collection. To make matters 
more uncertain Leakey also sent two of his local labourers to Njoro in 1927 and they 
collected around 400 obsidian artefacts from the surface, so the PRM’s assemblage 
might also be from that collection. 

3.4.2 Elmenteita 

Elmenteita is the name of a town and a lake in the Rift Valley. The Elmenteita 
assemblage consists of 245 obsidian artefacts. 1 The cores are small in comparison to 
the flakes, a common feature of these Kenyan assemblages, which probably reflects 
the fact that obsidian was a valuable material and the cores were curated and heavily 
reduced. There are occasional backed artefacts, end-scrapers are common, but there 
is no distinct blade element to the assemblage. This contrasts with the Leakey’s 
characterization of the Elmenteitan industry in which the exact opposite artefact 
frequencies are proposed (Leakey and Leakey 1950). The artefacts are possibly from 
the Bromhead site, as this is often referred to as Elmenteita in the literature (e.g. 
Leakey 1935; Protsch 1978). However, Leakey first visited Bromhead briefly in 1926, 
then returned to excavate in 1927, but the artefacts that have been labelled have 
a date of 1928. Alternatively, the artefacts may be from Long’s Drift, which was 
excavated in 1928 and has obsidian end-scrapers and backed artefacts. The artefact 


1 Accession number 1947.2.444 includes 22 cores, 22 backed artefacts, 6 points, 4 flakes with shallow 
invasive retouch, 4 blades with marginal utilization on both edges, 16 miscellaneous retouched pieces, 2 
burins, 43 flakes and 82 scrapers (201 artefacts in total). Accession number 1947.2.443 has 44 artefacts. In a 
separate box are obsidian artefacts from the shore of Lake Elementeita collected in 1929, which constitute 
a separate assemblage (1947.2.442). These artefacts include 21 obsidian cores, 1 quartz core, 36 flakes, 20 
scrapers, 5 bifacial points and 15 miscellaneous retouched pieces (88 artefacts in total). 
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numbers as designated by Leakey are lower than for the excavated artefacts from 
Long’s Drift that he illustrated (Leakey 1931), but form part of the same sequence. 
They may represent surface collection before excavation began. Leakey believed 
both the Bromhead’s and Long’s Drift material to be Mesolithic (LSA) (Leakey 1931, 
1936). Pottery was found at Bromhead’s and the Elmenteitan levels of Gamble’s Cave 
(Leakey 1931). A radiocarbon date of 7410 BP was obtained from human bone at 
Bromhead’s (Protsch 1978). The stratigraphy at Bromhead’s is, however, disturbed so 
the association between the industry and the bones is not clear. 

3.4.3 Routledge Donation 

The PRM holds 20 obsidian artefacts (1913.5.25 .23—42) that were recovered from 
excavations 10 miles from Nyeri, and were donated by William S. Routledge in 1913. 
According to the notes found with the objects, the excavation was sited where a series 
of saucer-shaped depressions marked the location of former Gumba dwellings. Pottery 
has also been found at some Gumba sites, characterized by decorated raised bands 
(Zeuner 1948) and ten sherds were also recovered with these obsidian pieces (1913.5.25 
.1-10), as were twelve seeds of wild banana (1913.5.25 .11-22). This seems to be one of 
the earliest known examples of archaeological reference to the Gumba, with the name 
subsequently used to designate a late Neolithic culture (Leakey 1931,1934). 

3.5 Late Stone Age Assemblages 

3.5.1 Naivasha 

There is an assemblage of 44 obsidian artefacts from the implementiferous deposits 
of the Naivasha lake beaches and the nearby gorge (1947.2.447-450). Of these, 9 
were collected from Beale’s Farm by Balfour (1929.41.49.1—6, 1929.41.50—52) and 
include a magnificent Mousterian point from the Malewa River near Beale’s Farm 
(1929.45.3). A further 12 are from the Naivasha rockshelter overlooking the railway 
line (probably 1947.2.449). These artefacts include 1 core, 4 flakes, 2 miscellaneous 
retouched pieces, 2 backed blades and 3 scrapers. The Naivasha railway rockshelter 
was excavated by Leakey (1942), where he found an associated fossil skull and defined 
the material as Kenyan Aurignacian (Eburran). 

3.5.2 Gamble’s Cave 

Gamble’s Cave is one of Leakey’s most important early sites as it formed the basis 
for his geological epoch the Gamblian, as well as yielding what he initially believed to 
be the Kenya Aurignacian industry (Leakey 1931). Leakey studied the site intensively, 
describing the excavation, material culture and human remains in great detail (Leakey 
1931, 1936). There are in fact two adjacent caves on Gamble’s Farm, but since only 
Gamble’s Cave II yielded anything of note it is reasonable to assume that the PRM’s 
artefacts derive from here. Although there are only 21 obsidian artefacts in the PRM 
from Gamble’s Cave they are unusual for this collection, since they were excavated, 
rather than being surface finds (1929.45.6—20 and 1929.45.21.1—6). The artefacts 
derive from the lower levels of the excavation, which radiocarbon dates to 8000- 
9000 BP (Protsch 1978). Direct dating of the hydration layer on pieces of obsidian 
from Gamble’s Cave gave ages ranging from 100 to 11,000 years ago (Friedman et al. 
1960). The lower occupation levels of Gamble’s Cave yielded double-edge retouched 
blades (Figure 3.3), backed blades (Figure 3.4) and end-scrapers reminiscent of the 
European Aurignacian (Leakey 1931). Leakey also found crude basket-impressed 
pottery from these levels of the cave, but their age makes these finds controversial. 
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Figure 3.3 Large 
retouched obsidian blade 
from the lower levels of 
Gamble’s Cave, Kenya 
(PRM Accession Number 
1929 . 45 . 16J, which are 
8-9000years old. 


Figure 3.4 Seven backed 
obsidian artefacts from the 
lower levels of Gamble’s 
Cave, Kenya (PRM 
Accession Numbers 
1929 . 45 . 9 - 15 ;. 



Leakey eventually stopped calling the industry Aurignacian and instead preferred the 
label Capsian, a North African early Holocene industry (Leakey 1952). Finally, the 
local label Eburran was settled on for this East African mode 4 industry and the age 
estimate revised to 12-10,500 years ago (Ambrose et al. 1980). The Eburran replaces 
microlithic industries in this part of Kenya, paralleling the situation in South Africa 
where mode 4 also replaced mode 5, suggesting similar demographic processes may 
have been at work (Ambrose 2002). 

Balfour wrote of his visit to Gamble’s Cave ( Figure 3.5) in 1928, describing 
collecting artefacts which included 108 worked obsidian objects held at the PRM 
(1928.21.1-4): 

‘We next motored to Gambles farm and walked on to a couple of shallow caves 
in a hill side a mile or two beyond the farm, picking up quantities of worked 
obsidian (including a very small typical lunate of Tardenoisian type) on the way’. 2 

3.5.3 Little Gilgil River 

The Little Gilgil River site is principally a surface assemblage collected in 1928, as 
Leakey noted in his diary: 

‘...worked flakes from surface Little Gilgil river (washed out of last upper 
diatomite deposit?). Elsewhere called Marendalf?] River erroneously. Picked up 
by ourselves LSBL.’ 

This note was found in a box of Kabete artefacts, although Kabete is nowhere 
near the Little Gilgil River so they cannot be from the same site. Solomon (1931) 
briefly describes the geology of the site, stating that the artefacts were derived 
from stony sands with rootlets that are inter-bedded with diatomaceous silts. 


2 Diary entry Wednesday 15 August 1928, source: Pitt Rivers Museum Manuscript Collection, Balfour 
Papers, Box 2, Item 1 ‘Diary of trip to Kenya and Uganda, June—September 1928’. 
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Figure 3.5 Photograph of 
Gamble’s Cave II, Kenya, 
with the excavation 
foreman. Photograph 
taken by Henty Balfour 
15 August 1928 (PPM 
Manuscript Collections, 
Balfour Papers, Box 2, 
item 1, ‘Diary of a trip 
to Kenya and Uganda, 
]une-S eptember 1928’, 
p. 139). 


This accords with Leakey’s note and Solomon also suggests that the stony sands 
represent lakeshore deposits formed during oscillations of Lake Elmenteita. 
Leakey’s fourth excavation report of the 1931-1932 season states that the Upper 
Gamblian beds at the site were excavated and yielded tools including points, burins 
and backed blades. A direct date of 122,000 years ago was obtained from a piece 
of obsidian (Friedman et al. 1960), while the presence of five pottery sherds in the 
assemblage (not in the PRM collection) suggests either that the age is wrong, or the 
site represents multiple periods. There are over 1,000 artefacts in the PRM’s Little 
Gilgil River assemblage, the great majority made of obsidian. Technologically, these 
artefacts are a blade-based mode 4 industry. End-scrapers are common and there 
are also some backed artefacts, as well as both radial and conical blade cores, but 
these are far too small for some of the flakes. This probably reflects the value 
of obsidian as a material, which ensured the cores were heavily reduced. The 
assemblage appears very similar to that excavated from Gamble’s Cave illustrated 
by Leakey (1931) and they are probably part of the same Eburran industry. Leakey 
(1934) includes Little Gilgil River in a table as a type station site and, although 
the table does not make it clear to what culture the site pertains; it is probably the 
Kenya Aurignacian (Eburran). 

In the PRM’s Walter William Bishop collection are a further 15 unaccessioned 
Eburran artefacts with a note saying they were collected from the Little Gilgil River, 
both down in the gorge and on the slopes. Balfour also collected 7 artefacts from 
Gilgil, but these may have been from the vicinity of the town rather than the Little 
Gilgil River site. Accession number 1947.2.463 includes numerous radial cores 
on patinated obsidian, the occasional backed artefact and a chopper, as well as 
2 cobble cores that were previously on display (134 artefacts in total). Accession 
numbers 1947.2.451-462 include 88 cores, 204 flakes, 290 scrapers, 186 backed 
blades and geometric microliths, 52 edge nibbled blades, 1 notched piece, 2 awls, 1 
drill, 11 points, 1 denticulate, 53 miscellaneous retouched pieces and 5 pot sherds. 
Ten artefacts collected from Little Gilgil River Beach 18 miles from Naivasha by 
Leakey and Balfour may also be from the Little Gilgil River site (1947.41.48). A 
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series of Neolithic burial mounds were also found along the Little Gilgil River and 
excavated by the Leakeys, but these are a different locality. 

3.6 Middle Stone Age Assemblages 

3.6.1 Sotik 

This is a discrete surface assemblage collected by Leakey’s friend, the geologist J.D. 
Solomon, from the Kericho district. The 109 artefacts consist of medium-sized 
cores and flakes on coarse-grained materials mostly quartzite and silcrete, but also 
occasionally lava (1947.2.261—369). Most of the artefacts are fresh, although a few are 
rolled. The artefacts include radial cores, Levallois flakes, side and end scrapers, points 
and a small biface, and are fairly typical of an undifferentiated MSA assemblage. As 
Leakey (1936) states it is unfortunate that they were only a surface assemblage as they 
are a technological missing link between the ESA and the LSA. 

3.6.2 Kinangop Plateau 

The Kinangop artefacts were found weathering out of valley slopes cut by the Kerati 
River. They were found in lateritic white and brown marly silts stained with iron, 
which Leakey believed were formed by the drying up of a large lake, overlain by 
volcanic ash. The assemblage (currently a bulk accession with the number 2010.48.1) 
consists of 245 small obsidian and occasionally chert artefacts collected from the 
surface on the Kinangop Plateau in 1932. Technologically, the assemblage is unusual 
for a Kenyan obsidian site as it lacks blades and backed artefacts, and is instead 
characterized by triangular points struck off prepared cores and then marginally 
retouched. Uniquely for a Kenyan obsidian assemblage there is a tanged scraper, 
which is a characteristic artefact of the North African Aterian industry. Leakey’s 
illustration of the Kinangop artefacts also shows a handaxe as part of the series 
(Leakey 1936: 53). Most of the Kinangop plateau artefacts are considered by Leakey 
and later authors to be late Acheulean or early MSA and are often described as 
pseudo-Stillbay (Clark 1988; Leakey 1931; Waweru 2002). The two main sites on the 
plateau are Cartwright’s Farm and Wetherall’s Farm [also recorded as Wetherill’s, or 
Wetherell’s], with the artefacts from this collection most likely from deposits above 
Cartwright’s site and contemporary with Wetherall’s, if not from Wetherall’s site itself. 
Potassium-Argon dating yielded ages of 440 and 557,000 years ago for the MSA 
levels at Cartwright’s and Wetherall’s sites (Evernden and Curtis 1965), however these 
are not widely accepted (Clark 1988; Waweru 2002). Direct dating of the hydration 
layer on an obsidian artefact produced a date of 35,000 years. Analysis of obsidian 
sources suggests different raw material exploitation patterns between Cartwright’s 
and Wetherall’s, with the former using three sources and the latter using nine sources 
within a 50 km radius (Merrick and Brown 1984). Some of the artefacts are grey 
rather than the usual black obsidian, which may reflect different raw material sources 
or a patina. 

3.6.3 Nanyuki 

Leakey (1931) believed the Nanyukian industry to be transitional between 
the Acheulean and the MSA with the type-site at Nanyuki. This assemblage 
(1947.2.370- 422) probably mostly comes from Nanyuki itself as that is written on 
several of the artefacts and there is a similar range of raw materials and patination. 
Alternatively, the artefacts may come from the Nanyuki Forest Station site, to 
which Leakey (1931) refers. One artefact does, however, say ‘Ohage Farm, Nyeri’ 
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on it. The assemblage consists of medium to large radial cores and flakes of various 
obsidian and quartz materials with one chert piece. Among the retouched artefacts 
are points, scrapers and a couple of small crude bifaces. The bifaces cannot be 
simply linked to the Acheulean as they are U-shaped at both ends, but the presence 
of a cleaver in Leakey’s (1931) illustrations implies they may indeed be descended 
from the Acheulean tradition. 

3.6.4 Walter E Owen Donation 

Archdeacon Walter E Owen of Nyanza Province collected artefacts from around the 
gulf of Kavirondo, consisting of both isolated artefacts and discrete assemblages 
(1936.59.1-36; 1988.39.38). The isolated bifaces are probably both Acheulean and 
Sangoan and come from diverse locations around the gulf including Usenge, Maseno 
Magada, and Ober Awach. From Kericho Kisil, there is a series of 11 fresh quartz 
radial cores and a scraper. 

From Kisumu, a series of large flakes was found lying on bedrock just below the 
surface during the construction of a tennis court in the town centre and were found 
lying on bedrock just below the surface. The Kisumu artefacts are all made of a 
khaki-coloured material, possibly limestone, and include some bifaces, which appear 
to be rejects or exhausted cores, indicating the locality was perhaps a workshop. 
Large flakes are not characteristic of the Sangoan, so this is probably an Acheulean 
assemblage. 

From Alego in the Yala River Valley, a diverse collection of stone artefacts was 
recovered. Leakey and Owen (1945) report that both rolled Acheulean and fresher 
Tumbian bifaces were found in the Yala Valley. This Tumbian industry has since 
been incorporated into the Sangoan technocomplex (Bishop and Clark 1967) and 
this is one of its eastern most sites. The local industry, which is found at several 
sites north of the Kavirondo Gulf, is distinguished from other Sangoan assemblages 
by the predominance of heavy-duty tools (McBrearty 1988). One 28.5 cm-long 
lanceolate biface, recalling the Lupemban industry, stands out from the rest for its 
fine workmanship (1936.59.11; Figure 3.6). Owen (1945: 12) wrote: 

‘I cannot help a pang of regret that some very choice specimens now in the 
British, Pitt Rivers and Cambridge Museums are not available for illustration 
and description. What I regard as the finest specimen of the Middle Tumbian 
lancehead or dagger (from Yala Alego) which I have ever found is now in the Pitt 
Rivers Museum. Of it the late Professor Balfour wrote me in 1936: “As to the 
dagger-like blade, it is a dream! I had no idea that Uganda [really Kenya] produced 
such a type.’” 

These long bifacial lanceolate forms are rare, but present in the early Sangoan, 
foreshadowing the succeeding Lupemban industry (Clark 1988). Balfour goes on 
to say that while some of the other PRM bifaces appear to be early Acheulean, 
others may be early stages in dagger manufacture. In general the bifaces in the PRM 
collection are elongate, thick and heavily weathered. The shape of the bifaces in the 
PRM collection suggests they could either be early Acheulean or Sangoan, with the 
weathering indicating the former option, although this could also be a consequence 
of the raw material. In addition to the large bifaces this assemblage includes a series 
of fresh single-platform cores made on river cobbles, possibly of silcrete. One of 
these cobble cores (1988.39.38) was also donated by Walter William Bishop from 
the same site of Alego, Yala River. McBrearty (1988) excavated at the nearby site of 
Muguruk and found the Sangoan industry overlain by a Levalloisian MSA industry that 
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Figure 3.6 Drawing of 
fine Fupemban lanceolate 
stone implement from 
YalaAlego, Kenya (not 
to scale) (PRM Accession 
Number 1936 . 59 . 11 ^. 


lacked the large bifacial element. 
McBrearty (1988) uses the 
informal terms ‘Ojalla’ for 
the local Sangoan industry 
and ‘Pundo Makwar’ for the 
Levalloisian MSA, in case 
the higher-level categories 
are subsequently changed. At 
Yala Alego, Leakey and Owen 
(1945) distinguish between 
Acheulean, proto, Lower and 
Middle Tumbian (Sangoan) 
and the later MSA industry, 
which they call Magosian. As 
this is a surface assemblage 
these cultural divisions may be 
conflated in the assemblage. 
Nonetheless, the assemblage 
is valuable in exhibiting the 
range of biface variation in the 
Sangoan and the distinctive core 
types of the MSA. 

3.7 Early Stone Age 
Assemblages 

3.7.1 Kariandusi 

Dr Solomon and Miss Kitson of 
the East African Archaeological 
Expedition discovered 

Kariandusi in May 1929. Excavations were carried out there as it was realized that there 
were Acheulean implements in situ. Solomon (1931) gives the geological sequence at the 
site as follows: lava overlain by volcanic sands and tuffs; overlain by diatomite; overlain 
by gravels, volcanic sands and tuffs (upper pumice beds) in which the Acheulean 
artefacts occur; overlain by fine stratified tuffs; overlain by gravels and silts. Leakey 
carried out three seasons of excavation at Kariandusi: the first in 1929, the second 
in 1931 and the third in 1946—1947. The East African Archaeological expedition also 
camped at Kariandusi River on November 18 1934, during which time they collected 
many handaxes. The PRM’s collection of artefacts derives from the first two seasons 
of excavation. Leakey (1936: 46) states that ‘we now have a collection of over two 
thousand specimens excavated from an area barely 10 feet square’. Around half of 
these artefacts probably stayed in the National Museum in Kenya, 721 were sent to the 
Cambridge University Museum of Archaeology and Anthropology, and the remaining 
207 were sent to the PRM. In the 1929 season an area of 10 x 5 feet was excavated 
and 80% of the tools extracted were of fresh obsidian (Shipton 2011). In the 1931 
season a second locus was excavated which produced rolled lava tools. An area 10 x 8 
feet was excavated yielding over 1,200 artefacts, most of which were bifaces (Shipton 
2011). In 1946—1947 a much larger area seems to have been opened up as the plan of 
the excavation illustrated in Gowlett and Crompton (1994) shows a 9 x 3 m trench. The 
bifaces from this excavation were left in situ for display in a field museum. These bifaces 
are mostly obsidian, while the vast majority (over 95%) of those in the Cambridge 
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University Museum of Archaeology and Anthropology and the PRM are lava (mostly 
trachyte, but also phonolitic basalt and rhyolite). In general the obsidian bifaces are fresh 
while the lava bifaces are rolled. Leakey (1931) states that the rolled bifaces belong to 
earlier facies of the Acheulean, while the fresh bifaces belong to a later facies. Gowlett 
excavated another locality at Kariandusi in 1974 (Gowlett and Crompton 1994). Here 
he unearthed lava bifaces, large flakes and trachyte lava blocks in a secondary context, 
which he presumed to be younger than Leakey’s in situ obsidian bifaces. Metric analysis 
indicates Gowlett’s lava bifaces are similar to those from Olorgesailie while Leakey’s 
obsidian bifaces are similar to the Late Acheulean bifaces of the Kapthurin Formation 
(Gowlett and Crompton 1994). 

Faunal comparison shows that the Kariandusi Acheulean industries were 
broadly contemporary with Olduvai Gorge Bed IV (Cole 1954b), c.l million years 
old. Potassium-argon dates from pieces of tuff associated with the Kariandusi 
bifaces yielded dates of 1.1 and 0.93 million years ago (Evernden and Curtis 1965). 
Palaeomagnetism on pumice overlying the artefacts suggests they must be at least 
0.73 million years old (Gowlett and Crompton 1994). 

Sourcing studies indicate the obsidian was transported distances of up to 30 
km from three different sources (Merrick and Monaghan 1994). The Gilgil trachyte 
source is just 80 m from the site, while the minimum transport distance for the 
rhyolite is estimated to be 15 km (Gowlett and Crompton 1994). 

The PRM collection of Kariandusi artefacts consists largely of bifaces as well 
as the occasional large flake and a couple of possible hammerstones (1947.2.1—139; 
1947.2.163—260). In general the PRM collection is very similar in composition to 
the Cambridge University Museum of Archaeology and Anthropology collection. 
Both handaxes and cleavers are represented, with the great majority of bifaces made 
on large flakes although there is the odd example of the use of a tabular piece of 
trachyte. The assemblage includes numerous rolled trachyte bifaces, occasional rolled 
phonolite and rhyolite bifaces, occasional fresh trachyte and phonolite bifaces, and 
occasional fresh obsidian bifaces. On the rolled bifaces the degree of rounding varies 
between pieces indicating differential transport distances before their redeposition 
(Shipton 2011). The sandy matrix still adheres to many of the rolled trachyte bifaces. 
The fresher lava bifaces nearly all come from the 1929 excavation season when locus 
1 was excavated and they have a finer matrix adhering to them, suggesting they were 
deposited under a different regime and constitute a separate assemblage (Shipton 
2011 ). 

3.7.2 Olorgesailie 

The PRM holds one handaxe collected by Mary Leakey when she and her husband 
originally visited Olorgesailie in 1943 (1978.1.1). There are 2 handaxes from bed 6 
or 7, one collected by Louis Leakey and one collected by Sonia Cole. Additionally, 
there is a fourth handaxe (1988.39.41), a small core and a small bifacial knife, which 
are possibly from Olorgesailie as they made from similar raw material as the other 
handaxes. Finally, there is an unprovenanced obsidian biface collected by Sonia Cole, 
which could be from Lewa or Olorgesailie (not yet accessioned). 

3.7.3 Lewa 

The PRM holds 2 handaxes from the Late Acheulean site of Lewa Swamp in central 
Kenya collected by Sonia Cole in 1946 (1988.22.1-2). The Cambridge University 
Museum of Archaeology and Anthropology holds a large collection of artefacts 
from this site. 
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3.7.4 Koobi Fora 

The handful of artefacts from the site of Koobi Fora held at the PRM includes a large 
symmetrical, finely-made Acheulean handaxe collected by Mr John M. Devereux- 
Colebourne in the late 1950s or early 1960s (1997.30.1). A diminutive handaxe 
donated by Walter William Bishop is unlabelled, but the raw material is similar to 
the Devereux-Colebourne handaxe so it may also be from Koobi Fora. There are 
also three choppers from the KBS tuff at Koobi Fora and Bed I at Olduvai Gorge 
collected by Bishop, however the labels have become loose and it is now uncertain 
which is which (1988.39.29—31). With both these strata being around 1.8 million 
years old these choppers are probably the oldest artefacts in the PRM. They are both 
remarkably fresh and they are bifacially flaked around three quarters of the perimeter 
with the remaining quarter left cortical. 

3.8 Conclusion 

The PRM’s Kenya Stone Age collection, collected largely by Louis Leakey, covers 
the range of East African prehistory from the ESA, through the MSA and LSA 
to the Neolithic. The collections are an important resource for the history of 
archaeology because they document most of Louis Leakey’s early work in Kenya, 
including his childhood collections from Kabete; the numerous sites discovered in 
the Rift Valley during the East African Archaeological Expeditions of 1926—1929; his 
early excavations at Gamble’s Cave and Kariandusi; the type sites for his geological 
and cultural sequences, including Nanyuki, Gamble’s Cave, Elmenteita, and Njoro 
(Leakey 1934); and his initial visits to Olorgesailie and Rusinga Isle. 

The LSA and Neolithic are complex periods in Kenyan prehistory. A series of 
Late Pleistocene microlithic industries is succeeded by the Eburran mode 4 industry 
12,000 years ago. The Eburran continues right up until the Iron Age in some areas, 
such as the Mau escarpment (Barham and Mitchell 2008). This probably reflects the 
complex interaction between hunter-gatherers and agriculturalists, which occurred 
in the Flolocene. The Leakeys’ own view was that there were distinct Elmenteitan 
and then Neolithic industries succeeding the Eburran (Leakey 1934). While there 
may be subtle differences in these industries it must be acknowledged that there 
is broad continuity in lithic technology with both the Eburran and subsequent 
industries characterized by obsidian assemblages of backed artefacts, double-sided 
retouched blades and end-scrapers. What is distinctive about the later industries is the 
introduction of new technologies. Pottery is securely dated in Kenya from the site of 
Enkapune ya Muto to 5500 BP (Ambrose 1998), however Leakey reported pottery 
from the Lower Levels of Gamble’s Cave (r.9000 BP) and from Bromhead’s (7410 
BP). Sheep-goat pastoralism was introduced to southern Kenya around 4,200 years 
BP (Barham and Mitchell, 2008). Stone bowl production dates to at least 3200 BP 
at Njoro River Cave, while a groundstone axe producing industry although undated 
attests to a Neolithic-like culture. It is clear that more work needs to be done to write 
the Holocene culture history of this part of Kenya, and the PRM’s collections may 
play an important role in offering comparisons with newly excavated material. 

The diversity of MSA material in the PRM collection is remarkable. Kenya 
appears to be in a crossroads position, as it has both the Sangoan tools of west 
and central Africa, the Levalloisian industry of the Horn of Africa, and perhaps the 
Stillbay industry of South Africa (Clark 1988), or even the Aterian of North Africa. 
In the PRM’s collection there are the typical medium-sized Levallois cores and flakes 
from Sotik; the pseudo-Stillbay obsidian points from the Kinangop plateau; the small 
U-shaped bifaces from Nanyuki; and the Sangoan core axes, pebble cores and radial 
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cores from Yala Alego. Future research into untangling the relationships between 
these technologies may be profitable. 

Finally, there is the site of Kariandusi, which probably has the highest research 
potential of any Kenyan site in the PRM’s collection, being an excavated site of 
the order of 1 million years old. Although many of the Kariandusi bifaces are in 
a secondary context, there are clearly some that have not been transported far and 
there is scope for understanding the taphonomy of the site through studying the 
artefacts (Shipton 2011). From a technological perspective the Kariandusi artefacts 
could shed light on hominin behaviour 1 million years ago, as they represent a classic 
large flake, high biface density Acheulean assemblage (Shipton 2011). Comparison 
with other dated Acheulean assemblages housed in the PRM from other parts of 
the world, such as Wolvercote and Barnfield Pit in the UK, Tabun in the Levant and 
Nsongezi in Uganda, may elucidate behavioural variation in the Acheulean. 
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Stone Age North Africa 

Nick Barton 


4.1 Introduction 

A substantial part of North Africa lies within the confines of the Sahara, which today 
covers a land area of over nine million km 2 . Only a tiny fraction of this area has 
been adequately surveyed or mapped for archaeological sites, which makes the Stone 
Age material in the Pitt Rivers Museum (PRM) collections of particular value for 
researchers into the Palaeolithic. The majority of artefacts derived from the activities 
of collectors during the colonial periods of the 1920s and 1930s, and during the 
occupation of North Africa by Allied forces in the Second World War. The existence 
of related collections of Stone Age material in other UK museums, especially the 
Cambridge University Museum of Archaeology and Anthropology and the British 
Museum, further enhances the historical importance of the PRM collection from 
this region. Of relevance too are the archives of individual collectors that survive 
in various institutions, and could provide useful sources for future work such as the 
C.G. Seligman diaries in the London School of Economics. 1 The North African finds 
complement the PRM’s Stone Age holdings from sub-Saharan Africa (cf. Chapter 2). 

This Chapter introduces the PRM collection and collectors from Stone Age North 
Africa (4.2), and a series of overviews of the collections by country (4.3), before 
drawing brief conclusions about the character and significance of the collections (4.4). 

4.2 Stone Age North African Material in the PRM 

Stone Age material from this region is catalogued under the separate country headings 
of Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia, Libya and Egypt (Table 4.1 , Figure 4.1). Due to the 
heavily French-influenced history of research in these countries, the archaeological 
terminology is dominated by European terms such as ‘Middle Palaeolithic’ and 
‘Upper Palaeolithic’, and sub-categories like ‘Mousteriari and ‘Aurignaciari. In sub- 
Saharan Africa this scheme has long been abandoned, but it is only recently that 
prehistorians working in North Africa have begun to refer to Early Stone Age (ESA), 
Middle Stone Age (MSA) and Later Stone Age (LSA), alongside traditional terms for 
individual industries such as ‘Ateriari, ‘Iberomaurusiari and ‘Capsiari. In practice, 
there may be good reasons for retaining terms like Middle and Upper Palaeolithic in 
Libya and Egypt: because there has been a history of usage of this nomenclature, 
and because of possible affinities with the Middle and Upper Palaeolithic records of 


1 National Archives GB/NNAF/P148927. http://www.nationalarchives.gov.uk/nra/searches/ 

subjectView.asp?ID=P25704 (Accessed 14 April 2011). 
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Figure 4.1 Map of 
North Africa, showing 
the main Stone Age sites 
referred to Chapter 4. 


the Middle East and Levant (Shea 2010). In contrast, the chronology of the stone 
industries of the Maghreb (Morocco-Algeria-Tunisia) seems to fit better within the 
sub-Saharan Middle to Later Stone Age succession (Bouzouggar and Barton 2012). 

Of particular historical interest in the PRM collections are the representative 
samples of Middle Stone Age Aterian finds and in Later Stone Age artefacts of 
Iberomaurusian and Capsian types. The Aterian is a distinctive industry, which 
is very widely spread across North Africa. Its dating and significance have been 
debated for nearly a century. Renewed interest in the Aterian has arisen because 
of a recent proposal that its development and spread may have been linked to 
the dispersal of anatomically modern humans (McBrearty and Brooks 2000). The 
industry contains technological innovations such as thin, bifacially flaked lithic 
points and pedunculates as well as evidence for personal ornaments and use of 
red pigments (D’Errico et al. 2009), though only lithic artefacts are present in the 
PRM’s collections. Various Aterian sites have now been dated in Morocco and 


Table 4.1 Number 
of North African 
Palaeolithic objects in the 
Pitt Rivers Museum, by 
country. 


Country 

Number of 
Objects 

Algeria 

1,972 

Egypt 

1,202 

Libya 

101 

Morocco 

111 

Tunisia 

221 

Total 

3,607 
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suggest a long chronology extending back over 100,000 years (Barton et al. 2009; 
Richter et al. 2010) and the same may hold true elsewhere in the Maghreb and in 
the North African Sahara which were certainly ‘wetter’ and more habitable during 
the last Interglacial period. 

In terms of the Later Stone Age, the occurrence of the Iberomaurusian may 
coincide with the appearance of fully modern humans in North Africa around 20,000 
years ago (Bouzouggar and Barton 2012). There are useful typological samples of this 
material in the collections as well as from the succeeding industries of the Capsian. 
Both provide significant archives of material for comparative studies of the Later 
Stone Age in North Africa. 

The PRM’s Stone Age collections from the northern Sahara and its margins 
include stone artefacts from the Maghreb (from the modern countries of Morocco, 
Algeria and Tunisia) and from locations that extend geographically eastwards into the 
Libyan Desert and parts of Cyrenaica. The large Palaeolithic collections from Egypt 
have been comprehensively described by Sarah Milliken in a monograph (2003), and 
are therefore only cursorily described below. 

4.3 Overview of the Collections 
4.3.1 Algeria 

The majority of the PRM’s North African Palaeolithic material is from Algeria. The 
lithic artefacts described here mainly derive from large surface scatters of material that 
represent palimpsests of finds from different periods that have been deflated onto 
exposed land surfaces. Despite the lack of stratigraphic definition the collections are 
nevertheless of value because they document the presence of Early to Later Stone 
Age occupation in the Algerian Sahara. 

One of the largest collections is that from Herr Rudolf J. Fromholz of 
Eberswalde, Germany, purchased in February 1914. It includes 192 objects (within 
1914.65.1—262). PRM records state that Fromholz collected the material himself in 
the southern Algerian Sahara and located the findspots on a ‘chart’. Little is known 
about Fromholz himself, but he had ornithological interests and was collecting 
specimens in Algeria during the winter of 1912—1913. In describing the specimens 
of a new species of Calanclrella he records ‘All localities are in southern Algeria, about 
300—400 km south of Ouargla, partly on Tadmait, partly on the Tinghert plateau’ 
(Fromholz 1913). It is probable that the stone tools were collected during this work, 
especially as one of the ornithological localities is Ghessi ben Abbou, which is also 
one the named archaeological findspots. 

The collections come from a variety of locations in the southern Algerian Sahara, 
such as Temassinin Tinrhardand (24 artefacts, 1914.65.194—217) and Tin Yaguin (34 
artefacts, 1914.65.218-244, 1914.65.255-262) from which there are handaxes and 
large bifacial tools (e.g. 1914.65.203,1914.65.219) as well as admixtures of clearly later 
stone artefacts in the form of fifty Neolithic arrow-heads and undiagnostic blades of 
probable Iberomaurusian and Capsian types. Another major collecting area was Ghessi 
ben Abbou and the nearby site of Ben Abou, which besides rich accumulations of 
flakes and blades were also prolific sources of chert raw material. In addition to scatters 
of Iberomaurusian and Capsian artefacts, it is possible that discrete sub-clusters of LSA 
artefacts existed within the larger scatters as for example indicated by a small box of 
two microburins and nineteen other artefacts including bladelets (the artefacts are all 
marked with the single number 227). Another significant location was that of the Oued 
Aouleggui, Tadmait plateau that included scatters of undiagnostic flakes some of which 
could be of MSA types. 
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Another major collector in Algeria was Professor Charles Gabriel Seligman who 
collected extensively from near the border with Morocco. One of the richest sites 
was that of Tabel Belat (also labelled Tabel Balah and identified with the present- 
day Tabelbala oasis). Amongst the 423 objects held at the PRM from this site are 
ESA cleavers and crude handaxes made of quartzite and chalcedony (1928.50.1-7) 
as well as 20 MSA pedunculate points (1928.50.60-79) and bifacial foliates that are 
typical of the Aterian. Other finds from this location include four Mousterian points 
(1928.50.1—2, two are unnumbered) and assorted tools. The collection from Tabel 
Balat also comprises Iberomaurusian (LSA) and large numbers of Neolithic artefacts. 
It is conceivable that further information on the local provenance of these finds may 
be found in the field notebooks of Seligman that are presently archived at the London 
School of Economics. Further Tabel Balat material was donated by Seligman or his 
wife Brenda in 1940, the year of his death. It includes examples of ESA handaxes and 
cleavers (1940.12.693), discoidal and Levallois cores in distinctive reddish quartzites 
and chert, and a small series of Aterian pedunculate points (1940.12.699). 

It should be noted that Tebelbala is significant for its Acheulean finds. It is one of 
the two type-sites for Tabalbala-Tachenghat type cleavers that are known only from 
the northwest Sahara. These cleavers are large side-struck examples from centripetally 
prepared Levallois cores. The technique is discussed in more detail by Aliment and 
Zuate y Zuber (1978). A further interesting historical footnote is that the original 
discoverer of the site in 1914, Tarel, described tanged points from the same general 
location in amongst other Stone Age material. Seligman later drew attention to these 
finds and records that Breuil thought the examples from the Tabelbala oasis area were 
of Mousterian age and type. He also wrote: 

‘I have seen and handled many of these points, and I venture to say there can be 
absolutely no doubt as to their being arrow-heads or the points of light spears, the 
date being the only matter that can be open to discussion’ (Seligman 1921: 128). 

This might have provided the incentive for him to visit and continue collecting at Tabelbala. 

In addition to the finds above, an impressive concentration of 48 Aterian tanged 
points in a variety of raw materials are recorded as coming from Guelt es Hel (also 
known as Guelt es Stel) (1940.12.697) and are worth further investigation and 
comparison with diary entries in Seligman’s notebooks. 

Dorothy Annie Elizabeth Garrod, a former diploma student at the PRM, collected 
101 finds mainly of Iberomaurusian and Capsian types with some Neolithic arrow¬ 
heads from Ghardaia (1923.59.98-198). The locality of Wargla (modern day Ouargla) 
provided evidence of MSA artefacts in the form of a large double side scraper 
(1923.59.107) and a few bifacial foliates that could be of Aterian origin. Another 
site with Capsian finds is that of Bou Saada that produced a small but important 
collection of typical lunate and trapezoidal microliths (1923.59.199—211). 

Henry Balfour donated 111 small boxes of stone tools from Algeria in 1945 
(1945.9.11), which had been collected by an unnamed ‘French insect collector’. These 
objects have yet to be fully catalogued. A preliminary look indicates that amongst 
them are a major array of Iberomaurusian and Capsian artefacts which according to 
the PRM records were collected near Guelt es Stel, Sela Rous, about 200 miles south 
of Algiers on the High Plateaux north of Djelfa. Other artefacts donated by Balfour 
include a group of 16 Aterian pedunculate points and scrapers. Unfortunately, there 
is no clue as to the precise location of these finds. These appear to be mixed in with 
a number of Mousterian points and material of post-MSA types. Further Stone Age 
material, this time a very impressive series of 412 Capsian microliths (2010.79.1— 
412) that have been ordered typologically and placed in separate boxes, come from a 
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location northwest of Elgolea (modem El Golea), and southeast of Ouargla. They 
were probably given to Balfour by one of the Rothschild family in 1921 (probably the 
naturalist Walter Rothschild of Tring). 

In amongst the lesser collections from Algeria are Capsian finds from the later 
‘monument’ sites of Senam mar Msila, near modern M’Sila (150 lithics) and Bou 
Merzoug near Constantine, (120 lithics). The first is a long low hill called the Senam, 
which is covered with large numbers of stone circles and a series of dolmens. A 
similar complex exists at Bou Merzoug, a location noted for its natural springs. The 
Stone Age finds were donated by David Randall-Maclver in 1900 (1900.38.126). The 
impetus for this work had been the recent discovery of late Neolithic (Predynastic) 
remains in Egypt that Petrie and his colleagues believed had originated in Libya: 

‘Professor Petrie was persuaded by various coincidence of detail, and especially 
by the existence amongst the modern Kabyles of a red and white pottery closely 
resembling that which was made by his ‘New Race’ to connect the latter with 
Libyans represented in our own times by the modern inhabitants of Algeria’ 
(Randall-Maclver and Wilkins 1901: 6). 

Thus it was that Randall-Maclver went westwards from Egypt with Anthony Wilkins. 
Their work at Senam mar Msila and Bou Merzoug aimed to determine the age and 
nature of these and other monuments and recorded that they had found small black 
flints of the same kind at both sites. They also noted that the flints must have been 
brought from a distance, as there was no trace of any native flint on either site 
(Randall-Maclver and Wilkins 1901). 

A small number of artefacts including an MSA convergent scraper comes 
from the desert near Biskra and was donated by Dr. G.B. Longstaff in 1905. Finds 
originating from Ipswich Museum comprise ESA handaxes from Constantine and 
Tebessa (1966.2.140 .1-2), a series of unidentifiable flakes and large bifacial point 
from Ougla and 3 Aterian points, one of which is marked as coming from Tebessa. 

4.3.2 Tunisia 

Much of the material from Tunisia derives from sites around Gafsa and was either 
donated by Dorothy Garrod (1923.59.217—282) or purchased from Marius Latapie 
(1924.72.1-91). Garrod’s 67 objects comprise various flakes, burins and endscrapers, 
handaxes and one unstruck Levallois core that was apparently picked up from 
Quaternary gravels in Zelles-Gafsa (Wadi Zelles). Several other finds of Levallois 
cores are recorded from Gafsa district as well as a side scraper on an elongate flake 
from Jebel Zerique (probably Jabal Zurayqa’). A noteworthy discovery is an Aterian 
scraper on a tanged support (1923.59.223) that came from Mrata (probably Jabal al 
Mrata) in the Gafsa District. It may well be related to an Aterian point also from the 
same location. Apart from these finds the majority of artefacts from both Garrod 
and Latapie probably belong to the Capsian. Mention here can be made of a scraper 
and retouched flake from a ‘shell heap’ at Ain Sendes (Gafsa District), plus burins 
and backed pieces marked as ‘Capsian’ and from Gafsa District. The existence of 
another collection of Capsian artefacts is noted at Haute Sendes which includes 
backed blades, drill-bits, burins and scrapers and an interesting flake with evidence of 
red ochre on its edge. A number of artefacts in this group have ‘shell heap’ written 
on them. 

Although the material comes from two separate donations it may originally derive 
from the same sources. Latapie was the Preparateur at the Institut du Paleontologie 
Humaine in Paris, and a colleague of the Abbe Henri Breuil. As a young man he had 
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worked with Maurice Reygasse and published several papers with him on Algerian 
prehistory, including a key paper on the ‘escargotieres’ of the Tebessa region concerning 
the shell mounds of the region that were mainly of Capsian age (Reygasse and 
Latapie 1911). Breuil was a great supporter of Dorothy Garrod in her early research, 
and he introduced her to many archaeologists working in the Palaeolithic. These 
introductions may have included Latapie, or mutual acquaintances. Both the Garrod 
and Latapie collections contain material from Ain Sendes, Haut Sendes and Jebel 
Zerique in the Gafsa region. The Garrod collection of 67 objects contains material 
from Mrata and Zelles, and the Latapie collection of 119 artefacts from Fedj Nahla 
(Djebel Fedj en Nahla), Chalet Boughoub, Bir-Khanfous (at the northern end of 
Jabal An Naqb) and Oud-el-Tin (probably Wadi Umm a( Tin). Together the material 
is a good representative collection from this region, including from some sites known 
in the 1920s (e.g. Ain Sendes; Bir-Khanfous). It would be interesting to know more 
about how the material was acquired by Garrod and Latapie, but further information 
may be contained in the Garrod archive in Paris. 

4.3.3 Libya 

The collections from Libya were made during the Second World War. Amongst the 
restricted number of finds there is material that has potential relevance for present- 
day researchers in this region. The primary artefact donor was Captain Christopher 
Musgrave (Figure 4.2) who collected from various sites around the southern side of 
the Gulf of Sirte and in Cyrenaica while posted in the region. Of interest is a box 
containing large numbers of waste products of blade and bladelet material (1944.1.87 2 
probably belonging to Capsian and LSA Iberomaurusian technologies. The finds 
come from an open-air location at Martsba (near Matrubah) that served as an airbase 
for the RAF, and according to a note from Musgrave in the box derive ‘From (a) 
sunny crest ....overlooking from the north the Wadi el Maallegh, which forms the 
southern boundary of the Martsba plateau, some 20 miles south of Derna’. The note 
also mentions that Charles McBurney of Cambridge University had selected some 
objects for examination that would be returned to the collection once the analyses 
were complete. There are no retouched tools or microburins in the collection, which 
suggests that if such examples existed they would have been amongst the material 
borrowed for study by McBurney. 

Over 60 lithic flakes and flake tools probably mostly of post-Palaeolithic age and 
donated by Captain M.FI.A. Boyd (1944.2.1) were surface collected from locations 
about 20 miles inland from the Gulf of Sirte in the Wadi Chebr and Wadi Tarret. 
Similar post-Palaeolithic finds registered in 1947 are recorded from Jerabub in 
Cyrenaica. They include thin, pointed bifacial tools, picks and scrapers. Some 37 
stone implements made through surface collection at various sites in Libya by Robert 
Soper in 1960 remain to be fully assessed. 

4.3.4 Egypt 

Sarah Milliken’s monograph (2003) describes and depicts in detail the 17 collections 
that comprise the Egyptian Palaeolithic collection of the PRM, which derive from 
fieldwork conducted between 1872 and 1934. As such, the collection documents 
the first six decades of Palaeolithic archaeology in Egypt, from Lubbock’s visit to 
Egypt in 1873 to investigate the validity of initial claims of a Palaeolithic in Egypt 
(1928.68.477), through General Pitt Rivers’ own demonstration of such Palaeolithic 
implements in situ in Egypt (1884.132.39^10, 91-92), to Seligman’s fieldwork just 


2 Currently a bulk accession. 
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Figure 4.2 Photographic 
portrait of physical 
anthropologist Captain 
Christopher Musgrave 
(died 1978) in the 
Western Desert, 

1942 (courtesy of the 
Ashmolean Museum, 
University of Oxford). 


before the First World War. Indeed, Charles Seligman donated the largest portion 
of the collection, numbering some 687 artefacts in total. His work, much of it only 
documented in his diaries now held at the London School of Economics, attest to the 
thoroughness of his investigations into Egyptian prehistory, amongst the first of the 
more rigorous work to be undertaken in the country. For example, he established that 
there was no correlation between particular Nile terraces and temporally diagnostic 
archaeological industries. Aside from the teaching potential that such a wide collection 
offers, the value of the collection is related to this history of archaeology. 

4.3.5 Morocco 

The PRM holds just under 40 Stone Age artefacts from Morocco. They include a 
small but significant sample of 15 finds collected by H.N. Moseley from a series 
of ‘Kitchen Middens’ near Mequinez (modern Meknes; 1910.49.1—6). The finds are 
probably post-Iberomaurusian in age and may include deliberately heat-treated chert. 
Despite an absence of more detailed documentation they suggest an interesting 
primary association with hearths and midden debris from a rare inland location. 

Five Iberomaurusian microliths are recorded from the site of Taforalt in eastern 
Morocco (2010.73.1-5). This is a famous Palaeolithic cave site with well-documented 
collections spanning the MSA and LSA (see Bouzouggar et al. 2008). It is unknown 
how these points were acquired by the PRM. 

4.3 Conclusions 

Although the North African collections of the PRM may seem primarily to be only 
of historical interest, a number of assemblages are important for their rarity and 
would be useful sources of information for comparative studies. The collections that 
probably have the greatest potential for future study are those from the Middle Stone 
Age of Algeria and Tunisia, from sites that are relatively well located in the landscape 
and that could be mapped using satellite imagery to investigate their proximity to 
palaeolakes or other fossil features such as dry stream beds. It may also repay the 
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effort of investigating individual collectors such as C.G. Seligman who kept diaries 
that could provide valuable contextual detail about individual sites, for example in 
the Algerian Sahara. Such regions are still generally under-researched archaeologically 
and there is enormous scope for developing new work in these areas. 
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Egypt and Sudan: Mesolithic 
to Early Dynastic Period 


Alice Stevenson 


5.1 Introduction 

W.M. Flinders Petrie, the pioneering archaeologist, was suspicious of museums. He 
suggested that they were ‘dangerous places’: ‘ghastly charnel-houses of murdered 
evidence’ (Petrie 1904a: 48). Reflecting upon these concerns a century later, 
however, we might have a more positive outlook. In large measure this is due to the 
opportunities afforded by some of the earliest fieldwork documentation practices 
instituted by Petrie and his colleagues, which sought to ensure that ‘a fit curator 
may succeed in reuniting the long-severed information’ (ibid.: 49). Many Egyptian 
archaeological collections today thus have significant research potential, including 
those at the Pitt Rivers Museum (PRM). 

Today, the PRM holds c. 15,639 archaeological artefacts from Egypt and Sudan 
(excluding Palaeolithic material - see Chapter 4 above). Ancient Egypt often has a 
prominent position in western museum displays. Even in the PRM, where objects 
from different times and places jostle for visibility, Egyptian artefacts have their own 
dedicated space in Case 7A of the Court. Within this cabinet are presented some 
examples of the most iconic of Egyptian objects — mummified remains and coffins 
(e.g. 1887.1.481, 1945.6.1). And elsewhere in the PRM, ancient Egyptian material 
culture is also well represented relative to other areas and periods of archaeology. 
There are some 280 further Egyptian archaeological artefacts interspersed throughout 
the thematic cases of the galleries, many of which are as equally recognizable as 
the coffins and mummies, such as those objects that have hieroglyphs or hieratic 
inscribed upon them. They include the Oxford Bowl (1887.27.1, Figure 5.1), upon 
which is written one of only about twenty known ‘Letters to the Dead’ (Gardiner 
and Seth 1928; see 6.4.1 below). Other types of items on display in the PRM, and 
commonly found in other museums, are Predynastic black-topped and painted 
vessels, and bronze statuettes of deities and priests made in the first millennium 
BCE, such as the bronze figure of a cat representing the goddess Bast, from the PRM 
founding collection (1884.58.79; Figure 5.2). 

A focus on such eye-catching or famous objects, however, would misrepresent 
the full character of the PRM collection. For example, despite the prominence of the 
Oxford Bowl in Egyptological literature (e.g. Bommas 1999: 56—7; Gardiner and Sethe 
1928: 27, plate IX; Willems 2001: 347), there are actually very few written documents 
in the PRM collection. Meanwhile, while Predynastic vessels are common on the art 
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Figure 5.1 The Oxford 
Fowl: an Egyptian 
‘letter to the dead’ (PRM 
Accession Number 
1887.27. 1). This small 
ceramic bowl is one of 
about twenty known 
Egyptian ‘letters to the 
dead’. It has three lines 
of hieratic inscription 
painted around the 
exterior dating to the Fate 
Middle Kingdom I Second 
Intermediate Period. The 
text addresses a deceased 
family member. 



Figure 5.2 Egyptian 
bronze figure of a seated 
cat with inlaid collar and 
pendant, representing 
the goddess Fast, dating 
from the first millennium 
FCE. From the Pitt 
Rivers Museum founding 
collection (PRM Accession 
Number 1884.58.79J. 
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market, and are therefore often of unknown origin, the vast majority of the PRM’s 
Predynastic pottery actually derives from known excavations: something which is not 
true for four of the ten Predynastic vessels currently on display in the PRM. 

The majority of the Egyptian archaeological material within the PRM founding 
collection was made up of bronze figurines, which were never Pitt-Rivers’ primary 
interest. He only visited Egypt once in 1881 (Bowden 1991: 90-3; Stevenson 2011) 
and his own publications concerning the archaeology of Egypt are limited; his papers 
on Stone Age tools from the Nile Valley (Pitt-Rivers 1882) and on the Egyptian 
boomerang (1883) are more in keeping with his primary scholarly interests, rather 
than the more conventional Egyptological endeavours that the visibility of the 
archaeology of Egypt in today’s displays in the PRM might suggest. While not all 
the objects associated with Pitt-Rivers’ publications are part of the PRM’s collection, 
in their entirety the PRM’s Egyptian accessions are closer to the character of the 
General’s work overall, and his interest in the development of types and technologies. 
Similarly, PRM Curator Henry Balfour’s interest in the archaeology of Egypt lay in the 
technological aspects of material culture, such as bows and arrows (1896.2.1 .1-17; 
Balfour 1897), and this is reflected in his additions to the PRM Egyptian collection, 
which include pottery moulds, pottery lamps for the lighting series, coins for the 
currency series and stone tools. 

A correlate of the fascination with Egypt has, however, been that the archaeology 
of its southern neighbour, Sudan, was eclipsed in the early development of the 
discipline in North Africa. As O.G.S. Crawford noted in 1948 in an article entitled 
‘People without a History’, when Egyptologists looked southwards their focus 
remained upon the Egyptian temples and scripts, rather than on the wider archaeology 
of Sudanese communities (cf. Chapter 8). This tendency is reflected in many western 
museum collections, which whilst abundant in Egyptian material culture largely 
lack non-Egyptian artefacts from sites in Sudan. At the PRM this gap stands rather 
starkly in contrast with the wealth of ethnographic material from Southern Sudan 
(Edwards 2007: 213), which has been the subject of significant research activity. 1 It 
is only recently that more concentrated research efforts to begin to elucidate cultural 
sequences in Sudan have been undertaken (Edwards 2004), by which time the PRM 
had ceased to acquire archaeological material in the manner in which it had in the late 
19th and early 20th centuries. 

Today, the PRM holds around 11,500 archaeological artefacts from ancient Egypt 
and Sudan (excluding Palaeolithic material and post-Roman material: see Chapters 4 
and 8), the vast majority of which is not on display. This represents one of the largest 
collections of its kind in the UK: of the 195 museums in the UK that hold ancient 
Egyptian archaeological collections, only 18 hold more than 2500 objects (Serpico 
2006: 7). Yet the Egyptian collection is not as visible or as well known as its fellow 
University of Oxford collection in the Ashmolean Museum, and thus has received 
far less attention from archaeologists working with Egyptian or Sudanese material. 

Given the popular appeal of ancient Egypt relative to other archaeological 
regions, museums have often acquired artefacts via private collectors and the art 
market. Some 62 % of the PRM ancient Egyptian collection, however, derives from 
published excavations (Tables 5.1 and 5.2\ see also Figures 5.3 and 5.4). Thus, the 
collection represents a valuable resource for the study of the history of archaeological 
fieldwork in Egypt and for modern reanalysis of excavated assemblages. For this 
reason, this chapter begins with a brief discussion of the issues involved in studying 
excavated material from Egypt in museums (5.2), as a necessary precursor to the 
discussion of chronological eras of the archaeology of Egypt and Sudan. The rest 


http://southernsudanprm.ox.ac.uk/ 
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Site 

Year 

Organization 

Publication 

Number of 
objects 

Donor(s) 

Abydos 

1907-08 

None 

Garstang 1909 

13 

Francis Legge 

Abydos: Cemetery D 

1900-01 

EEF 

Maclver and Mace 1902 

11 

EEF 

Abydos: Cemetery G 

1901-02 

EEF 

Petrie 1902, 34—5 

2 

EEF 

Abydos: Cemetery X 

1899-1900 

EEF 

Maclver & Mace 1902, 

53-5 

1 

EEF 

Abydos: Osiris Temenos 

1901-02 

EEF 

Petrie et al. 1902 

24 

EEF 

Abydos: Osiris Temple, 
‘Chamber M64’ 

1902-03 

EEF 

Petrie 1903 

12 

EEF 

Abydos: Enclosures 
(Tombs of the Courtiers) 

1921-22 

BSAE 

Petrie 1925 

8 

Transferred from 
OUMNH 1946 

Abydos: Umm el-Qa’ab 

1900-01 

EEF 

Petrie 1901a 

315 

EEF 

Alawiyeh 

1900-01 

ERA 

Garstang 1903 

1 

ERA 

Antinoe 

1913-14 

EEF 

Johnson 1914 

41 

EEF 

Badari 

1923-24 

BSAE 

Brunton 1928 

1 

BSAE 

Behnasa (Oxyrhynchus) 

1902-04 

EEF 

Grenfell and Hunt 

52 

EEF 

Bet Khallaf 

1900-01 

ERA 

Garstang 1903 

46 

ERA 

Thebes: Deir el Bahri 

1903-04 

EEF 

Naville 1907 

117 

EEF 

Dendereh 

1897 

EEF 

Petrie 1898a 

10 

EEF 

Deshasheh 

1897 

EEF 

Petrie 1898b 

11 

Petrie 

Diospolis Parva (Abadieya 
and Hu) 

1898-99 

EEF 

Petrie 1901b 

18 

EEF 

Ehnasya 

1903-04 

EEF 

Petrie 1904; 1905 

37 

EEF 

el Amrah 

1900-01 

EEF 

Maclver and Mace 1901 

449 

Randall Maclver 

el Mahasna 

1900-01 

ERA 

Garstang,1903 

c.l 623 

ERA 

Fayum 

1927-28 

RAI 

Caton-Thompson and 
Gardner 1934 

73 

Royal Anthropological 
Institute of Great 

Britain 

Gerzeh 

1910-11 

BSAE 

Wainwright 1912 

11 

BSAE 

Hawara 

1888 

None 

Petrie 1889 

10 

Petrie 


1910-11 

BSAE 


2 


Hierakonpolis 

1897-98 

ERA 

Quibell and Green 1902 

1 

EEF 

Koptos 

1894 

EEF 

Petrie 1896 

2 

EEF 

Lahun and Gurob 

1889,1890 

Independent 

Petrie 1890, 1891 

285 

Flinders Petrie & 
Kennard 

Meydum 

1890-91 

Independent 

Petrie 1892 

20 

Flinders Petrie & 
Haworth 

Qau 

1922-23 

BSAE 

Brunton 1928 

Brunton 1930 

75 

BSAE 

Sinai 

1904-05 

EEF 

Petrie 1906 

48 

EEF 

Tarkhan 

1911-12 

BSAE 

Petrie et. al. 1913 

10 

BSAE 

Tell el Amarna 

1921-22 

EEF 

Peet and Woolley 1923 

5 

EES Committee 

Thebes: Ramesseum 

1896 

ERA 

Quibell 1898 

5 

ERA & Flinders Petrie 

Umm es Sawan (Fayum) 

1927-28 

RAI 

Caton-Thompson and 
Gardner 1934 

42 

RAI 


Table 5.1 Principal excavated assemblages from Egypt in the Pitt Pavers Museum. 

[Key: BSAE— British School of Archaeology in Egypt; EEF— Egypt Exploration Fund; EES— Egypt Exploration Society; ERA— Egypt Research 
Account; OUMNH= Oxford University Museum of Natural History; RAI= Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain] 
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Site 

Year 

Excavated 

Organization 

Publication reference 

Approx, 
no. of 
Objects 1 

Donor 

Kawa 

Before 1932 

University of Oxford 

Macadam 1955 

98 

Griffith 

Sanam 

1913 

University of Oxford 

Griffith 1923; Griffith Archive 
Oxford 

1082 

Griffith 

Dongola: unspecified 
sites 2 

1912-13 

University of Oxford 

Unknown 

3544 

Griffith 

Faras: Hathor 

Temple 

1911-12 

University of Oxford 

Griffith 1921b, 84-9 

r.1731 

Griffith 

Faras: Meroitic 
Cemetery 

1911-12 

University of Oxford 

Griffith 1924; 1925; 1926 Griffith 
Archive Oxford 

772 

Griffith 

Faras: Protodynastic 
Cemetery 

1911-12 

University of Oxford 

Griffith 1921a 

10 

Griffith (1 via 
Ashmolean) 

Jebel Moya 

1910-14 

Wellcome Excavations 

Addison 1949 

295 

Wellcome Trustees 

Khartoum 

1944-45 

Sudan Government 
Antiquities Service 

Arkell 1949 

102 

Shinnie 

Khor Bahan 

1907-08 

University of Oxford 

Reisner 1910 

1 

Thomas 

Faragab 

9-11 Feb. 
1912 

Independent 

Seligman 1914—16 

180 

Seligman 

Wadi Howar 

1935 

Independent 

Shaw etal 1936 

166 

Kennedy Shaw 


Table 5.2 Principal excavated assemblages from Sudan in the collections of the Pitt Pavers Museum. 

1 The high number of objects for Sudan is a correlate of the manner in which they have been documented in the Museum catalogue, which 
includes estimates for large numbers of single beads, which in other cases are often counted simply as one set. 

2 Much of the material from this site was not accessioned until recendy and the precise locales seem to have been lost, but the associated numbers 
on objects may permit the re-establishment of contexts in the future. 


of the chapter examines the Mesolithic to Early Dynastic Period (V.7000 to 2637 
BCE, 5.3-5.8), before the later periods are considered in Chapters 6 (Old Kingdom 
to Late Period, 2637 to 332 BCE), and 7 (Greco-Roman Period, 332 BCE to c. 640 
CE). The Sudanese material discussed in this chapter primarily includes Khartoum 
Mesolithic material and Terminal Nubian A-Group artefacts (5.5.6). Chapter 6 
includes Sudanese (Kushite) material from sites that cover the Old Kingdom to Late 
Period. Sudanese Meroitic Period material (300 BCE—400 CE) is mentioned in both 
chapters 6 and 7, as the database does not currently distinguish between earlier and 
later Sudanese material and several of the earlier Kushite sites included were re-used 
in the Meroitic period. 

5.2 Excavations and Museum collections 

The vast majority of excavated Egyptian material the PRM (Table 5.1), and in British 
museums more generally, comes from the enterprises of three organisations founded 
in the late 19th and early 20th centuries: the Egypt Exploration Fund (EEF), 2 the 
Egyptian Research Account (ERA) and the British School of Archaeology in Egypt 
(BSAE). Sponsors of these groups included museums and following each season 
finds would be divided between Egyptian and foreign institutions. As a consequence 
a single site’s artefacts would be fragmented and dispersed across the globe. 

Supporters of these organizations would also receive annual memoirs summarizing 
the work undertaken in Egypt. Although Petrie extolled the virtues of complete 
recording of sites (Petrie 1904a), the publications that he and his students produced 


2 Now known as the Egypt Exploration Society. See www.ees.ac.uk. 
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Figure 5.3 Map of 
Sudan showing the 
main archaeological sites 
discussed in Chapters 5, 
6 and 7. 



were often very brief. The PRM objects that are associated with these excavations 
thus provide opportunities for re-examination of sites that were explored more than 
a century ago, especially given that many objects retain excavator’s marks upon them 
allowing linkages to be made to their original findspots and associated assemblages. 
The limitations of the excavation reports can also be countered to some extent by the 
archives held in the Egypt Exploration Society (EEF/EES excavations), the Petrie 
Museum, UCL (EEF/EES, BSAE and ERA excavations), and the Griffith Institute, 
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Figure 5.4 Map 
of Egypt showing 
Predynastic and Early 
Dynastic archaeological 
sites referred to in 
Chapter 5. 


University of Oxford (Oxford Expedition to Nubia; Henry Wellcome’s campaigns). 
The problem of the division of material across several institutions can also be 
mitigated, to a degree, by the presence of unpublished distribution lists held by these 
institutes for most of these sites and thus it is possible to track down related objects. 
This has proved a useful tool for this project as it has permitted us to establish the 
uniqueness of the PRM’s collections relative to other institutions. Nevertheless, there 
are caveats associated with such archives, such as the recognition that not everything 
listed on the distribution lists was necessarily sent or received by institutions, and also 
the fact that there are instances where extra objects were sent that were not noted 
down. It is also possible that private individuals subsequently made donations of 
material that they had received through sponsorship of, or purchase from, the EEF, 
ERA or BSAE, including the excavators and their colleagues. One letter 3 from Petrie 
to Tylor in the PRM dated 2 June 1898 highlights another aspect of post-excavation 


3 PRM Tylor Papers/Box 13/P9 
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biographies of artefacts: . .we gave away many broken and damaged examples and 
someone has got hold of them that I did not intend’. 

Whilst the work of the EEF, ERA and BSAE was extensive prior to the Second 
World War, subsequent to it and the Egyptian Revolution of 1952 the role of the UK 
in Egyptian excavations was more difficult, and the BSAE/ERA ceased to exist after 
1954. In the interim the focus shifted to the Sudan where the British had been involved 
in rescue operations associated with the construction of the Aswan High Damn in 
the early 20th century. The PRM has objects from both periods of UK involvement 
in the Sudan, but more strongly the earlier work, in large measure due to the central 
involvement of the University of Oxford, beginning with Francis Llewellyn Griffith, 
but later in the forties and fifties through Peter Shinnie and Anthony Arkell who also 
had strong Oxford connections through their education here. 

The opportunities for museum acquisition of excavated material have been 
increasingly curtailed throughout the 20th century, following the discovery of 
Tutankhamun’s tomb in the 1920s. In 1983 Egypt enacted Law 117, which, among 
other provisions, vested ownership of all antiquities discovered after that date in the 
Egyptian nation. This formalized the constriction of the amount of material from 
foreign excavations that could be exported from Egypt that had been increasingly 
been applied throughout the 1970s after Egypt had signed the UNESCO convention. 
As a result, excavated material is no longer permitted to leave Egypt. Consequently, 
if scholars are interested in analyzing material outside Egypt they are reliant upon 
the material collected by previous generations of archaeologists, thus increasing the 
importance of well-documented Egyptian collection in museums such as the PRM. 

Whilst the periods in the Egyptian past discussed in this and subsequent chapters 
are often associated with diagnostic artefacts, there are several classes of material 
that are not so easily assigned to a specific time period without detailed knowledge 
of their original context. Consequently, there are several items within the PRM’s 
collection where it is unclear whether they should be considered in the earlier or the 
later Egyptian study area for this project. 

The site of the Early Dynastic royal burials at Abydos, in the area known as in the 
Umm el-Qa’ab, is particularly problematic as it has a complex life-history. As with the 
majority of royal Egyptian tombs these were plundered probably not long after the 
funeral and set alight destroying much of the central burial chambers. Yet, because 
of the identification in the Middle Kingdom of one of these tombs — that of King 
Djer’s - as the mortuary complex of the god Osiris, the tombs were renovated and 
became the focus of cult activity until Roman times. Indeed the site in Abydos, the 
Umm el-Qa’ab — which means ‘mother of pots’ in Arabic — is so called because of 
the prolific scatters of pottery sherds that are testament to centuries of activity in 
the area. Furthermore, these tombs have been opened and sifted through by several 
generations of excavators and of those endeavours that were reported in print, the 
details were often limited and it is difficult to establish whether an object is original to 
the ruler’s burial chambers, the surrounding retainer burials or relates to later activity. 
Deir el-Bahri also has significant temporal depth, and thus aspects of its material is 
also discussed in the chapters on the North African Palaeolithic and historical periods 
(Chapters 4 and 8). 

5.3 Overview of the Mesolithic, Neolithic, Predynastic and Early Dynastic 
Egyptian and Sudanese Collections 

When the PRM was founded the prehistory of Egypt was but a vague concept that 
had not yet been defined temporally or materially. The first edition of Flinders Petrie’s 
History of Egypt, From the Earliest Times to the XVIth Dynasty (Petrie 1894) thus contained 
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only a very short chapter entitled ‘Prehistoric Egypt’ with tentative observations of 
racial types and geological formations, but descriptions of artefacts were notably 
lacking. Similarly, the Early Dynastic Period was ‘a blank’ (Petrie 1894: 16). Yet, in 
the ensuing six years Petrie’s work at Naqada and Abydos began to populate the 
idea of prehistoric Egypt with material culture situated within an innovative relative 
chronological framework (Petrie 1899). Thus in 1901 Petrie was able to report with 
confidence that 

‘The monumental history has been carried back to the very beginning of the 
written record, which has been entirely confirmed; and beyond all that, the whole 
course of the prehistoric civilisation has been mapped out for perhaps two 
thousand years, more completely than has been done for such ages in any other 
land.’ (Petrie 1901: cited in Drower 1985: 263). 

It was also in 1901 that the PRM received its largest donation of early Egyptian 
artefacts from the committees of EEF and ERA from the three archaeological sites 
that form the core of the collection: the Predynastic cemetery of el-Amrah, the 
Predynastic settlement of el-Mahasna, and the royal tombs of the First and Second 
Dynasties at Abydos (Figure 5.4). Together these acquisitions account for 76.5% 
of the archaeological objects from these periods from Egypt and Sudan (c. 2,592 
objects). The early Egyptian archaeological collections considered in this chapter are 
thus dominated by material from Upper Egypt: Predynastic Delta sites, for example, 
are not well represented. Lower Egyptian sites are present in the form of Neolithic 
assemblages from Gertrude Caton-Thompson’s work in the Fayum, and her surface 
collecting activities in Flelwan (5.5.4 below). Early Sudan is not as well represented, 
and only 121 objects are definitely attributable to this region, primarily to Mesolithic 
Khartoum: but this is a notable collection nonetheless. 

While in many museums newly-discovered prehistoric artefacts were used in the 
early 20th century to extend existing displays so that they encompassed the newly 
identified early periods of the Egyptian past, at the PRM these accessions reflected 
the general concern with early technologies. This is seen in the high number of stone 
tools and organic specimens as opposed to type-series of objects. There are roughly 
2,800 chipped stone tools - a field relatively little studied by Egyptologists — whilst 
pottery is relatively under-represented in the PRM: forming only 5.6% (198 objects) 
of the Egyptian and Sudanese archaeological collections, in comparison to roughly 
300 objects that are described in the PRM database as a ‘specimen’, which include 
pigments and resins, as well as samples of hair, basketry, leather and textiles. 

This chapter considers material from Egypt and Sudan which dates from after the 
Palaeolithic, and before the Old Kingdom Dynastic Period: this sequence runs from c. 
7000 to c. 2600 BCE, and comprises the Mesolithic (c. 7000-5500 BCE), Neolithic ( c. 
5500-4000 BCE), Predynastic (c. 4000-3100 BCE) and Early Dynastic ( c . 3100-2575 
BCE, formerly referred to by some as the ‘Archaic Period’) Periods (Table 5.3)5 For 


4 In comparison with the Predynastic, the Neolithic of Egypt is very poorly documented and is better 
known in the southern part of the Nile Valley: Sudan and the Western Deserts. In Egypt itself it was first 
defined, and is still best known, by Caton-Thompson’s (1934) work in the Fayum. Arkell’s (1949) work 
in the Sudan found much earlier evidence at Khartoum for pottery making communities. Despite the 
presence of pottery, however, the groups at Early Khartoum showed no evidence for domestication and as 
such are referred to in the literature as being part of the Khartoum Mesolithic. Radiocarbon dates provided 
by Hassan suggest that the Khartoum Mesolithic dates from roughly 7500 BCE to 6500 BCE (Hassan 
1986: 88), although it has been suggested that it was particularly long-lived tradition that persisted until the 
fifth millennium BCE (Fuller and Smith 2004: 268—269). The Neolithic in Egypt is generally viewed to date 
to the fifth millennium BCE, the oldest sites dating to about 5230 ± 50 cal BCE, and the youngest c.4000 
cal BCE (Hassan 1985: 106), although see Kobusiewicz et al. (2004). 
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Table 5.3 Archaeological 
periods for Predynastic 
and Early Dynastic 
Egypt, with calibrated 
dates BCE (adaptedfrom 
Hendrickx 2006: 92, 
table II. 1.7). 


Phase 

Description 

cal. BCE 

Naqada IIIC1 

Early Dynastic Period (Dynasties 1-3) 

c.3100-2575 

Naqada IIIA1-IIIB 

Late Predynastic (Protodynastic/ Dynasty ‘O’) 

r.3350-3100 

Naqada IIC-IID2 

Middle Predynastic (Gerzean) 

£-.3600-3350 

Naqada IA-IIB 

Early Predynastic (Amratian) 

£-.4000/3900-3600 

Badarian 

Badarian 

£-.4500-4000 


the purposes of this study, the Early Dynastic Period is defined as ending with the 
beginning of the Fourth Dynasty, when the Old Kingdom Period commences (see 
Chapter 6). 5 

5.4 History and Background to the Mesolithic, Neolithic, Predynastic and 
Early Dynastic Collections 

The PRM founding collection contains only a single object that can be attributed to 
early Egypt or Sudan — an Early Dynastic Egyptian flint knife, which was described 
and illustrated by Pitt-Rivers in his 1882 paper on Palaeolithic artefacts from the Nile 
Valley (1884.140.82) (Pitt-Rivers 1882: 386-7, Fig. 14). A second item from the PRM 
founding collection - an undated flint bracelet (1884.140.83) — was also published 
in that paper. However, in 1892 a set of seven Neolithic stone tools (1892.27.1-7) 
was donated by the prolific antiquary, collector and dealer George Fabian Lawrence 
(1861—1939). At the time of donation, however, the age of such Neolithic material 
was unknown, and up until 1899 most of the items dateable to early Egypt were stone 
tools dated to the Predynastic period. 6 

The fact that stone tools were the only kind of artefact from the Mesolithic, 
Neolithic, Predynastic or Early Dynastic periods up to 1899 can in part be attributed 
to the interests of the Curator of the PRM, Henry Balfour, who was an enthusiastic 
collector of stone tools (Gosden and Larson 2007: 96), and also to the development 
under the Keepership of Arthur Evans, from 1884 to 1908, of the Ashmolean 
Museum’s archaeological and numismatic collections from Egypt (Whitehouse 2008: 
xiv). Notably, this included Flinders Petrie’s donation of large stone anthropomorphic 
statues known as the Koptos Colossi in 1894 (after their rejection by the British 
Museum) and a type-series of objects from the cemetery of Naqada. This was the 
basis on which the Ashmolean Museum, in Petrie’s opinion, ‘will be, for the future, 
the essential place for the study of this period’ (Petrie and Quibell 1896: x). 7 The 
PRM, on the other hand, rarely received any donations directly from Petrie himself 
and the objects that were received from his excavations (e.g. Abydos) were through 
the EEF or BSAE Committees. 


5 Many authors (e.g. Shaw 2000) would include the Third Dynasty in the Old Kingdom (often referred to 
as the ‘Pyramid Age’) as it was during this Dynasty that the first pyramids were constructed, but others (e.g. 
Wilkinson 1999) situate it within the Early Dynastic period as it shares many features with its antecedents. 
For the current study, the Early Dynastic period is considered to encompass the first three dynasties. 
This is as much for practical convenience as scholarly abstraction as the Third-Dynasty material in the 
PRM derives from John Garstang’s season at Bet Khallaf, where a series of mastabas of Second and Third 
Dynasty date were located. This was the same season from which the largest part of the Predynastic 
collection comes and is thus included in the discussion related to that. 

6 Including a fish-tailed knife from the ERA work at Hierakonpolis (1898.37.6) and 16 stone implements 
from his (Petrie 1901b) EEF sponsored work at Diospolis Parva (1899.33.1—16). A ground stone bracelet 
also from this season of work was accessioned the following year (1900.42.14). 

7 Petrie was referring to the ‘New Race’ period, which he originally identified as occurring at the end of the 
Old Kingdom. It was only later that he accepted such material as ‘Predynastic’ (Petrie 1901b). 
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The expansion of the early Egyptian archaeological collections at the PRM from 
1899-1900 derived from the activities of David Randall-Maclver, who was at that 
time the Laycott student of Egyptology at Worcester College, Oxford and who had 
been particularly inspired by E.B. Tylor’s anthropology whilst an undergraduate at 
The Queen’s College (Ridgeway 1983: 360). As he recounted in an autobiographical 
note, it 

‘was a fortunate moment at which I entered this particular period of Egyptian 
archaeology. The time dating and character of the pred-dyn and pro-dyn had just 
been brilliantly diagnosed by De Morgan... The subject was now foremost in the 
mind of every student of Egypt and the Near East.’ 8 

Randall-Maclver’s first visit to Egypt was in 1898 to work with Petrie at Dendereh, 
where he bought 2 Predynastic flint saws (1899.43.2-3) and 6 flint blades said to be 
from Naqada (1899.43.25—30), all of which he presented to the PRM. The following 
year he donated 20 Neolithic hollow-based arrow-heads and 6 flint flakes from the 
Fayum (1900.15.1-26), 7 Predynastic White Cross-lined (C-Ware) pottery vessels 
(1900.38.102-109) and 3 stone maceheads (1900.38.110-112), all of which were 
again purchased from dealers. 

Randall-Maclver’s largest single donation, however, was the material from his 
excavations at el-Amrah on behalf of the EEF in 1901 (5.5.1 below). This was also 
the year that the PRM acquired two other key collections: material from the royal 
tombs at Abydos (5.5.2 below) and a Predynastic settlement at el-Mahasna (5.5.3 
below). Notably, Balfour was the stone tool expert consulted for all three of the 
excavation reports associated with these accessions, and this probably accounts for 
the considerable amount of Predynastic and Early Dynastic material donated in this 
year. Moreover the field directors at el-Amrah and Mahasna had both studied at 
Oxford and were thus predisposed to donating material to an institution they were 
most likely very familiar with. 

After 1901, Randall-Maclver maintained his relationship with the PRM, and he 
sent ethnographic material purchased in local markets in Aswan in 1902 and Zanzibar 
in 1905. Fie had a particular interest in pottery production in Egypt and Sudan 
(Randall-Maclver 1905). Wfliilst working on the Nubian rescue campaigns in Sudan, 
he returned to thinking about the Predynastic period, particularly with regard to the 
striking black-topped pottery which continued to be manufactured in Nubia beyond 
the Early Dynastic Period in Egypt. These interests may explain his donation of 9 
black-topped pottery vessels to the PRM in 1907 (1907.48.1-9), which are noted 
in the accession book to have been ‘made in imitation of Predynastic Egyptian 
pots, to discover methods of manufacture. Made by Fl.C. Mercer of Doylestown, 
Pennsylvania, 1907’. 9 This accession is of interest in the history of archaeology since 
the earliest study of black-topped pottery manufacture has often been considered 
(e.g. Baba and Saito 2004: 576) to be by A. Lucas (1929; 1932), but Randall-Maclver’s 
investigations were actually published earlier (Randall-Maclver and Woolley 1909: 
17—18). It is notable that Randall-Maclver also had four of the white cross-lined 
pottery bowls that he purchased and presented to the PRM in 1900 examined for their 
pigment composition. Later in life he advocated the importance of archaeologists 
obtaining practical experience of craftwork (Randall-Maclver 1932: 464) and this 
interest in technology probably owes much to his interactions with the PRM. 


8 Unpublished autobiographical note written by Randall-Maclver in 1942, Queen’s College Library, 
Oxford/MS 541. 

9 H.C. Mercer was a friend of Randall-Maclver’s who he met when at the University of Pennsylvania 
Museum. Mercer later went on to found a pottery workshop in Philadelphia (Reed 1987). 
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Other than Randall-Maclver’s donation, the material received by the PRM from 
excavations up until the Second World War was largely through the BSAE rather than 
the EEF, principally because Henry Balfour was a member of the BSAE Committee. 
Thus the BSAE excavations at Gerzeh (Wainwright 1911), Tarkhan (Petrie etal. 1912; 
1913), Badari 10 and Qau (Brunton and Caton-Thompson 1928), and the First-Dynasty 
‘tombs of the courtiers’ at Abydos (Petrie 1925) 11 are represented in the PRM’s 
collection, but not to the extent as the aforementioned sites of el-Amrah, Umm 
el-Qa’ab at Abydos or Mahasna. No one artefact stands out in these assemblages as 
unique in comparison to other museum assemblages. 

There were also sporadic donations from private collectors during this time 
whose assemblages typify popular tastes in the acquisition of ‘Predynastic art’, and 
as ‘choice’ artefacts these tend to be those chosen for display in the PRM’s galleries. 
This includes 3 black-topped pottery vessels donated in 1928, 12 a double ceramic 
vessel decorated with spirals, typical of Naqada IIC—D, presented in 1925, 13 and a 
fish-shaped palette donated in 1929. 14 

More significant, from the point of view of the history of Egyptian archaeology, 
are the donations of material from two areas that were the basis for recognising the 
earlier Neolithic and Mesolithic in the Nile Valley; Getrude Caton-Thompson’s work 
in the Fayum (Caton-Thompson and Gardner 1934) and Arkell’s (1949) excavations 
in Khartoum respectively. Gertrude Caton-Thompson had been involved with the 
1920s BSAE excavations in the Badari region, which had extended Petrie’s Predynastic 
sequence further back to the Badarian, but it was her own work in the Fayum that 
established the presence of an even earlier Neolithic in Egypt for the first time. This 
work is represented in the PRM by around 63 objects (5.5.4 below), together with 
material acquired from the same season from her excavations in the Early Dynastic 
quarries of Umm es-Sawan (Caton-Thompson and Gardner 1934) (5.5.5 below). The 
work of Anthony Arkell was just as significant as Caton-Thompson’s in identifying 
prehistoric sites: principally sites from the Mesolithic and Neolithic periods of the 
Sudanese Nile Valley. At the Khartoum Hospital site in 1944, which was the first 
excavation of the Sudan Antiquities Service, Arkell (1949) identified a hunting and 
fishing society that produced microlithic tools and distinctive wavy-line pottery. On 
the basis of the latter Arkell coined the term Wavy Lined Culture’, now generally 
referred to as the Khartoum Mesolithic or Early Khartoum. The PRM received just 
over 100 objects from Arkell’s work at the Khartoum Hospital site (5.5.6 below). 

5.5 Significant Collections (Mesolithic-Early Dynastic Periods) 

5.5.1 The Predynastic Cemetery of el-Amrah 

The Predynastic Period in Egypt is most visible archaeologically through its cemetery 
remains, and an estimated 15,000 graves have been excavated across Egypt (Hendrickx 
and van den Brink 2002) (Figure 5.5). Thus most assemblages of Predynastic material, 
where the provenance is known, are from such prehistoric necropolises. A list of all 


10 Including 1924.35.1, a Second-Dynasty copper ‘flaying knife’. Examined and photographed in Coghlan 
(1951: 144, plate X). 

11 These 8 vessels were transferred from the University of Oxford Department of Human Anatomy in 
1946 (1946.5.5—12). They are all First-Dynasty pottery vessels from the tombs that surround the First- 
Dynasty royal enclosures at Abydos and the tomb numbers are written on the objects (tombs 272, 328, 
403, 433, 501 and 539). 

12 1928.40.1—3 bought at the Stevens Auction Rooms lot 560 on 12 December 1928 by AI Fred Walter 
Francis Fuller. 

13 1925.16.16 donated by Miss G. Verney. 

14 1929.91.1 donated by James Thomas Hooper. 
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Figure 5.5 Drawing 
of a Predynastic burial 
from el-Amrah, Upper 
Egypt (Randall-Maclver 
and Mace 1901: pi. V). 
The clay model cattle 
are now in the British 
Museum (MacGregor 
2010:43-8), but the 
C-ware bowl is in the Pitt 
Fi vers Museum (PRM 
Accession Number 
1901.29.78J. 


known cemeteries excavated for this period is provided in Hendrickx and van den 
Brink (2002) and of these the PRM has only a handful of artefacts from a few of 
the sites: 15 1 fish-tailed knife from a cemetery at Hierakonpolis (1898.37.6); 16 16 stone 
tools from Diospolis Parva (1899.33.1-1899.33.16); 3 flints from Abydos cemeteries 
G (1900.42.1-2; Petrie 1902: 34-5) and X (1900.42.7; Randall-Maclver and Mace 
1902: 53—55); 9 flints from Gerzeh (1911.33.1; Wainwright 1911; Stevenson 2009); 
1 flint knife and 1 flint armlet from Tarkhan (1912.32.1—2; Petrie et al. 1912); and 
27 flints (1923.32.1-20, 1923.32.23, 1923.32.29), 1 macehead (1923.42.31), 1 palette 
plus rubbing stone (1923.43.36-37), 3 copper needles/pins (1923.43.55-57), 1 
ripple-decorated Badarian pottery sherd (1923.43.55) and 3 ornaments from Qau 
(1923.43.39-40,1923.43.59; Brunton and Caton-Thompson 1928). 

In comparison, only the Predynastic cemetery of el-Amrah is well represented in 
the PRM collections, with 403 objects. 17 The el-Amrah assemblage (all prefixed with 
the accession number 1901.29) is the most diverse of all the early Egypt collections 
in the PRM, including pottery, mudstone (greywacke) palettes, basketry, minerals, 
fragments of matting and leather, stone tools, beads, copper implements, ivory 
ornaments and animal mud figures. The only class of relatively common grave good 
that is absent are vessels made of stone. 


15 Although there are 8 objects listed as being from Naqada, none are securely provenanced: samples of 
hair said to be from Naqada were found in the PRM collection in 1945 (1945.10.126), 6 were bought by 
David Randall-Maclver in Coptos, although said to be from Naqada (1899.43.25—30) and 1 perforated 
piece of stone donated by Francis Fox Tuckett is only ‘said to be from Nagada’, according to the accession 
records (1898.27.1). 

16 A tubular spiral faience bead was donated by Brenda Seligman in 1946 (1946.8.106) possibly from the 
Main Deposit at Hierakonpolis. 

17 A total that far exceeds that sent to the Asmolean Museum, which only received 48 objects (Payne 1993). 
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David Randall-Maclver and Anthony Wilkin excavated the site of el-Amrah 
between December 1900 and February 1901 on behalf of the EEF (Maclver and 
Mace 1902). The site had been targeted prior to this by the Frenchmen Jacques de 
Morgan and Emile Amelineau, but they ‘had been more attracted by the numerous 
graves of the Xllth and XVIIIth Dynasties than by those of the pre-dynastic and 
proto-dynastic period’ (Randall-Maclver and Mace 1902: 2), which Randall-Maclver 
and Wilkin chose to concentrate on. They divided the site into cemeteries a and 
b, but in reality both were part of one large Predynastic necropolis into which 
Eighteenth-Dynasty burials had intruded thus splitting the earlier contexts into two 
areas separated by only 250 yards. 18 

Only 156 of an estimated 800 graves from el-Amrah were published, because 
the ‘quantity of small material is so great that the cost of figuring it would be 
excessive, while the repetition of identical illustrations in several memoirs would 
in any case be irksome, if not misleading’ (Randall-Maclver and Mace 1902: 6). 
Reference was therefore made to Petrie’s Naqada and Balias volume (Petrie and 
Quibell 1896), in which ‘were figured all the characteristic products of the period’ 
(Randall-Maclver and Mace 1902: 6). Whilst the definition of cultural types in this 
manner was a preoccupation of the early 20th century, one hundred years later it is 
the nature of regional identities and local variations that has become of particular 
interest to Egyptologists (e.g. Baines 1996; Seidlmayer 1990). Consequently, detailed 
examination of all objects from a site can provide evidence of idiosyncrasies and 
patterns related to community and regional identities overlooked previously. The 
distribution of material, according the EES distribution list, was extensive with at 
least twenty museums receiving artefacts from the season’s work and it is clear from 
the objects in the PRM that most were labelled with the number of the tomb from 
which they came. This wide museum distribution of provenanced material means 
that there exists the opportunity to reunite objects and document through museum 
research unpublished tomb contents as a basis for the reinterpretation of the site 
with reference to more current debates. 

From the tomb numbers noted on the objects it is also evident that tomb assemblages 
were rarely kept together. For instance, there are nine graves in the PRM collection that 
are also represented by objects in the Ashmolean Museum (Payne 1993). 19 Some groups 
of objects in the PRM, however, were retained as coherent assemblages, such as ‘the 
remarkable outfit of small objects of personal use’ (Randall-Maclver and Mace 1902: 
26; cf. ibid.: 16, plate vii, 2) found in grave a88 (1901.29.25-38). 

There are a total 56 complete pottery vessels and 5 pottery sherds in the PRM 
from Amrah, which seems to be the largest set in the division of pottery from the 
site according to the unpublished distribution list currently held in the EES office 
in London. This assemblage includes most of the key types of pottery from this 
period as classified by Petrie (1896, 1901, 1921). 20 Such objects can be diagnostic 
for constructing relative chronologies (Flendrickx 2006), whilst the D-ware (Figure 
5.6) and C-ware (Figure 5.7) are popular research subjects frequently requested to be 
viewed by researchers. The C-ware from el-Amrah is of particular interest as such 
objects have been considered to be iconographically unique (Finkenstaedt 1980). 

There are also significant amounts of organic materials, and crucially a large 
number have tomb numbers associated with them. This includes the remains of 3 


18 The site was later used as the type-site for Petrie’s ‘Amratian’ culture, a term that is no longer used as 
a group identification, but remains in the literature as a chronological reference to the earlier part of the 
Predynastic, equivalent to the period between Naqada I and early Naqada II. 

18 Graves a41,156,174, a90, a96, al31, b62, bl02B, and bl36. 

20 13 black-topped (B-ware), 9 polished (P-ware), 6 rough (R-ware), 3 wavy-handled (W-ware), 8 decorated 
(D-Ware), 5 cross-lined (C-ware) and 4 late (I, ware) ceramic vessels. 
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baskets (1901.29.138-9), fragments of cord (1901.29.127), reed mat work samples 
(1901.29.140—141), 8 specimens of leather and skins (1901.29.138), more than 
7 pieces of wood showing carved lines (1901.29.128-129), 3 pear-shaped clay 
objects embedded with plant fragments (1901.29.97-99) and 16 ivory ornaments. 21 
These — particularly the short-lived plant materials — are valuable resources for 
modern radiocarbon dating techniques (Dee et al. 2008; Rowland 2008). 22 There are 
additionally several accessions of mineral samples, including what has been identified 
as bitumen (1901.29.135,2005.60.1), as well as red pigment (1901.29.136) that may be 
valuable as reference samples for residue analysis. The resins in particular may be of 
interest since these are likely to be imported goods, although their origins and uses in 
Predynastic Egypt are unclear and require further study (Serpico 2000: 430). 

Despite this diversity, the collection from el-Amrah is still dominated by stone 
tools. Often museum collections of Predynastic stone tools are based on objects 
that were popular with collectors, such as ripple-flaked knives. For instance, of all 11 
ripple-flaked knives held in the PRM collection, 7 were purchased from dealers or 
collectors. 23 What makes the el-Amrah material more significant is that it encompasses 
not just the usual museum accessions ‘because ulterior questions of great interest 
are involved in the dating of the roughly-worked implements’ (Randall-Maclver and 
Mace 1901: 44). Consequently, Henry Balfour ‘examined the entire series’ (ibid.) 
and there are around 150 implements from the graves and fillings, many of which 
have yet to be individually numbered and documented. 24 A further 62 flints collected 
from the surface of the site have been identified as Palaeolithic (Milliken 2003: 183— 
91). The ‘rough’ nature of many of these pieces suggests certain biases in other 
early collections from excavations that the material in the PRM has the potential to 
counterbalance. 

5 . 5.2 First-Dynasty Royal Tombs at Abydos 

Randall-Maclver was also a member of Petrie’s team that worked in the area of 
Abydos known as the Umm el-Qa’ab, the site of the royal burials of the First and latter 
part of the Second Dynasty. It was possibly through his personal recommendation 
that the PRM received a substantial quantity of material from Petrie’s (1902) second 
season at the site. 

All eight rulers of the First Dynasty and the last two kings of the Second Dynasty 
were interred at Abydos (see Table 5.3). Petrie’s work at the site between 1899 and 
1903 followed on from the heavily-criticized digging of the area by Amelineau who 
allegedly ‘reduced to smithereens’ (Petrie 1901a: 2) all he did not take. Petrie’s more 
thorough working of the site, however, recovered such fragments and crucially the 
serekhs inscribed upon them (e.g. Figure 5.8) within which early ruler’s names were 
written. These allowed Petrie to date each of the royal burials relative to each other 
and build up the complete sequence of the First Dynasty from archaeological 
evidence for the first time. 

The quantity of material from this site in the PRM, some 500 Early Dynastic 
Period items, is still relatively modest in comparison to the collection at the Ashmolean 


21 Combs 1901.29.1 and 1901.29.107; tags 1901.29.2, 1901.29.29-38; bracelet 1901.29.106. 

22 A New Chronology for the Formation of the Egyptian State , funded by the Leverhulme Trust (2010—2013), 
http://cl4.arch.ox.ac.uk/embed.php?File=egyp t2.html. 

23 e.g. 1900.42.2 bought and donated by Randall-Maclver; 1934.57.41 bought and donated by Edward 
Evans-Prichard; 1924.69.26 purchased from Sotheby’s (formerly Knowles collection); 1925.56.1 purchased 
from S.G. Fenton and company; 1926.73.2 collected by R.G. Gayer-Anderson; 1926.79.2 collected by 
Mohareb Todrous (a dealer in Luxor); 1925.75.1 collected by E.C. Mills. 

24 Including the assemblage photographed in the excavation report (Randall-Maclver and Mace 1902: plate 
VII, numbers 4 and 6). 
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Figure 5.6 Painted 
Predynasticpottery vessel 
(D-ware) used to furnish 
el-Amrah grave B 37, 
Egypt (PPM Accession 
Number 1901.29.74J. 



Figure 5.7 Painted 
Predjtnasticpottery bowl 
(C-ware) used to furnish 
el-Amrah grave B 161, 
Egypt (PPM Accession 
Number 1901.29.94J 
showing a net pattern and 
three representations of 
cattle on the interior. 
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Museum, which also includes a far broader range of material. The PRM items are 
largely implements of flint, ivory, bone or wood, and there are only 8 fragments 
(1901.40.34-38, 1925.32.8-10) 25 of the thousands of stone vessels found at the site 
that are otherwise frequently encountered in museum collections (Hendrickx et al. 
2001). Of the other materials the only unique item in the collection, according to the 
EES distribution lists, is the sample of leather (1901.40.60 .2), although there is no 
firm basis on which to assert that this is Early Dynastic in date. The PRM does have 
a large number of organic specimens from the site relative to other museums, such 
as resin (1901.40.61 .1-28), ivory and worked wood 26 including 55 wood, bone and 
ivory arrow-heads and their associated reed shafts, which on typological grounds are 
of First-Dynasty date. Thus, like the material from el-Amrah, the collection is suited 
to absolute dating techniques and other organic chemistry investigations. Indeed 
samples from the reed shafts have recently been taken as part of the New Chronology 
for the Formation of the Egyptian State project, 27 which is at the time of writing still 
ongoing. 

A secure chronological context cannot be claimed for all the material because of 
the complex nature of the site’s life-history. A case in point is the large quantity of 
hair in the PRM collection (1901.40.78 .1-2, 1901.40.52 .1-5, 1901.40.53-55), which 
is not mentioned in the excavation report or in the distribution lists. Such quantities 
of hair, some of which was elaborately curled and possibly formed part of wigs, 
were noted by Amelineau in his work at the site prior to Petrie’s (Amelineau 1904: 
78, 455, 477). Museum documentation is limited, but at some point in the PRM’s 
history they were attributed to the Early Dynastic period, although others have 
preferred to regard them as later votive deposits (Fletcher 2003: 100-101). Recent 
re-excavation of the site, however, by the German Archaeological Institute in Cairo 
(DAI) has recovered similar hair deposits from the First-Dynasty retainer burials (G. 
Dreyer pers. comm.) and this provides collaborative evidence for the early dating 
of the PRM examples, also known in the collections in Brussels and Berlin. Recent 
radiocarbon dating of these samples confirms an Early Dynastic dating (Mike Dee 
pers. comm.). The amount of hair from the site in the PRM is considerable and they 
thus provide a good resource for other forms of scientific sampling. In particular 
it could be valuable for isotopic analysis with a view to investigations of diet and 
seasonality (Peter Ditchfield, pers. comm.), as it has been suggested on the basis of 
the skeletal remains that there were health differences between those buried around 
the royal burials and those buried around the associated First-Dynasty enclosures also 
at Abydos (Keita and Boyce 2006), a theory which might be explored further with 
reference to dietary differences. 

Less easy to ascertain a date for are the specimens of resin and pigments, which 
whilst all categorized as Early Dynastic in the database may be later as their context 
within the royal complex is unknown. There are samples of textiles (e.g. 1901.40.64), 
for instance, that are stated to be Early Dynastic, but this seems unlikely. 

The strength of the PRM collection from the area of the Umm el-Qa’ab at 
Abydos lies in the large sample of material from the tomb of Djer. Unfortunately, 
Petrie’s brief report of the site did not distinguish in a clear manner those objects 


25 These later objects are noted in the accession book to be ‘from Royal tombs of I and II dynasties, 
Abydos’ and these were donated in 1925 by Balfour’s Assistant Curator Ernest Seymour Thomas. 

26 1901.40.57.1-3, ‘ten pieces of carved wood work burnt, some have signs of carving’, 1901.40.58 ‘pieces 
of wood-work’. Several items are listed in Killen (1994); 1901.40.74 wood with square groove, 1901.40.57 
‘furniture fragments partly calcined, wood and ivory’, 1901.40.93 ‘fragment of carved bull’s leg with scroll 
ornament’, 1901.40.46 ‘oblong piece of ivory (part of box?)’, 1901.40.136 ‘carved furniture fragments 
ivory’, 1901.40.58 ‘furniture fragment shaped and bored, ivory’. 

27 http://cl 4.arch.ox.ac.uk/crnbed.php?Filc-cgypt2,hrrril Accessed 14 February 2012. 
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Figure 5.8 Model ivory 
flake from the tomb of the 
First Dynasty Egyptian 
king Aha at Abydos, 
Egypt with the name of 
the king inscribed at the 
tip in a serekh (PRM 
Accession Number 
1901.40.5 .2). 




Figure 5.9 Fragments 
of a horn bow from the 
tomb of the First Dynasty 
Egyptian king Djer 
(PRM Accession Numbers 
1901.40.43.1-5J. 


from the burial chamber and those that were found in the subsidiary burials. Djer’s 
tomb was surrounded by the largest number of retainers — 318 in total — and this 
may, in part, explain the higher number of artefacts associated with this tomb in the 
PRM. It is also the case that the unusual nature of the stone implements and the 
PRM’s speciality in this area may have led to a specific concession of chipped-stone 
tools. The diversity of materials used stone implements in the tomb is striking in 
comparison to the other royal complexes and the current excavators of the site have 
also noted this (Vera Muller, pers. comm.). Petrie’s volumes were all in black and white 
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providing no indication of the range of the assemblage, but it is clear from the PRM 
sample that there was a deliberate eclectism and aesthetic choice in the stone selected 
for these assemblages. Whilst some of the unusual colourings are a product of the 
fire that destroyed the burial chamber in antiquity, not all are so explained. Collections 
such as this thus provide the opportunity to document the diversity of resources 
exploited in early Egypt and raise questions about material provenance for such flints, 
which is an area that has not been systematically investigated as yet for Egypt. In this 
respect the very large number of flint tools in the early Egypt collection, generally, 
may form an excellent reference collection for any future provenance studies of flint. 
It also highlights the value of old excavated collections for providing a material basis 
on which issues such as the archaeology of aesthetics may be addressed. 

The collection also includes ivory and wooden arrow-heads together with their 
reed shafts, 28 which were prevalent at the site, some with the tips stained with red iron 
oxide. 29 The PRM selection probably includes bone and ebony, as well as ivory of 
various descriptions. Again a proper examination to determine the precise materials 
would be a useful exercise not just from a documentation point of view, but also 
as a way to qualify the nature of elite appropriation and exploitation of a range 
of resources as part of their political, ideological and political strategy during the 
consolidation of the early Egyptian state. For example, analysis of one of the First- 
Dynasty wooden arrows in the Ashmolean Museum revealed it to be a species of pine 
not native to Egypt (Western and McLeod 1995: 93): an observation that has yet to 
be qualified by a wider ranging account of the scope of materials recovered from the 
early royal tombs. The Royal Museums of Art and History (RMAH) in Brussels have 
begun a project to catalogue their large collection of material from the site, which 
may expand to include other collections (Bielen 2004: 634). The site is also being re¬ 
excavated currently by the German Archaeological Institute. The PRM’s collections 
can thus contribute to these international efforts to understand the site. 

Finally, special mention should also be made here of the oryx horn and wooden 
bow fragments from the tombs of Djer (1901.40.43 .1—5; Petrie 1901a, pi:VII; Figure 
5.9) and Den (1901.40.80-83) as despite the relative frequency of their depiction 
in Late Predynastic art, there are very few examples of such bows known in early 
Egyptian contexts (Gilbert 2004: 45). One of the few other ones known is a fragment 
from Tarkhan tomb 22 dated to the First Dynasty (Keimer 1936; Petrie et al. 1913: 
VII, 1). J.G.D Clarke et al. (1974: 342) singled out the PRM bow fragments from 
Abydos in his analysis of Egyptian bows and arrows as the subject of a separate 
study, although it appears that none was ever published. The whereabouts of the 
Tarkhan fragment are unknown, but another bow from the Abydos royal tombs is 
accessioned into the Berlin Museum (Accession Number 18041; Gilbert 2004: 189) 
although it seemingly lacks the contextual association with a specific tomb. A more 
complete example is in Cairo Museum (Accession Number JE 34981) (Petrie 1901a: 
plate XXVI, A). 

5 . 5.3 The Settlement Site of el-Mahasna 

The site of Mahasna, discovered by John Garstang at the beginning of the 20th century, 
was one of the first Predynastic settlements in Egypt to be excavated and reported 
(Garstang 1903). Garstang had been a Mathematics student at Jesus College, Oxford, 
from 1895 to 1899. His account of the work at the Mahasna settlement was brief, taking 


28 1901.40.22,1901.40.42 (29 examples), 1901.40.49 .1-13,1901.40.67-69,1901.40.84-88,1901.40.94-97, 
1901.40.42.30-36. 

29 Petrie speculated that this might be poison or a form of sympathetic magic (Petrie 1901a: 34—35; see also 
Clarke et al. 1974; Teeter 2011, 240). 
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up only three pages of the Egyptian Research Account’s memoir, and the site has been 
largely overlooked in accounts of Predynastic Egypt. This might not just be due to 
the limited nature of the official report and the lack of archives associated with this 
excavation, but also because its surviving collections are not very visible in museums. 
Indeed, until this project the size of the Mahasna material was underestimated as 
indicated in a letter, dated 12 July 1963, from the Assistant Secretary of PRM, A.Q. 
Butler, to the Head of the Liverpool School of Archaeology and Oriental Studies, now 
in the archives of the School of Classics, Archaeology and Egyptology, University of 
Liverpool (Patricia Winker, pers. comm.): 

‘Mr Penniman has asked me to write and thank you for your enquiry of 13 June 1963. 

They have a lot of Egyptian material but only a few from Gars tang 1901-2 season.’ 

The only manuscript associated with the site is an unpublished distribution list in the 
Petrie Museum, 30 which in addition to the PRM, lists twenty other destinations for 
the objects retrieved during that season (which also included work at Abydos and 
Bet Khallaf). Having consulted the catalogues, online databases and the curators of 
institutions associated with the cities mentioned on the distribution list, it is clear 
that the Predynastic settlement of Mahasna is represented in only a few museum 
collections, with the PRM possessing the largest amount of material by far with over 
1,600 artefacts (primarily flint tools). 31 

Mahasna is located approximately 10.5 km north of Abydos and has been more 
recently re-excavated as part of the University of Pennsylvania-Yale University and the 
Institute of Fine Arts, New York Expedition to Abydos (Anderson 2006). The latter’s 
work has re-located Garstang’s concession and dated the ancient activity at the site 
between Naqada I and IID. In his report Garstang identified two separate settlement 
areas, SI and S2, based on the concentration of worked flints and pottery in these 
areas. They were separated by zones of much lower surface densities of Predynastic 
artefacts, together with lighter coloured silts and sands, but were probably part of one 
site. Area S2 revealed structural remains of possible wattle-and-daub constructions, 
whilst the excavation of area SI uncovered less definite remains. 

The large number of chipped-stone tools from Mahasna in the PRM was 
unexpected, as the initial overview of the collection based upon the database and 
accession records suggested that there were only several dozen flint tools. Yet in 
the PRM Stone Tool store an estimated 1,500 flint implements, all un-numbered, 
from both areas SI and S2 were discovered. Therefore, the PRM’s assemblage 
may represent one of the largest collections of stone tools in a museum from any 
Predynastic Egyptian site known and may be the subject of renewed international 
interest given the site’s current re-excavation. 

Very few studies of lithics from settlement contexts have been conducted, and 
the work of Diane Holmes (1989) on the Predynastic settlement flints from Badari, 
Hierakonpolis and Naqada is one of the most important studies thus far published. 
It demonstrated that the range of stone tools was far wider than what had been 
selected to be placed in Predynastic burials and was far more eclectic than early 
excavators allusions to ‘flake scatters’ in settlement areas indicated. Yet the number 
of objects available to Holmes in the Petrie Museum of Egyptian Archaeology was 
small; around 334 lithics from Hemamieh and about 45 from Badari. She noted on 


30 PMA/WFPl 115/10/1(9) 

31 The Asmolean Museum has 11 objects (Payne 1993), the Manchester Museum has 27, the University 
of Pennsylvania Museum of Archaeology and Anthropology has 131 pieces and the Oriental Institute in 
Chicago has 63 items (David Anderson, pers. comm.), although the latter are largely surface collections 
made by Seton-Karr who may have visited the site during its excavation. 
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the basis of these collections that the early selection of lithic tools for museums was 
problematic, with diagnostic pieces being the favoured museum requisition. Thus 
whilst Petrie brought home most of the material from cemeteries, Holmes’ research 
demonstrated was not the case for the settlements (Holmes 1989). In comparison 
it is clear that the PRM has a huge variety of tools and it is likely to be a fairly 
representative sample. For instance, Holmes (1989: 36-37) notes that it was usual 
for collectors to retrieve more ‘attractive’ specimens, but they almost never collected 
retouched flakes, notches, denticulates, cores, circular scrapers or end-scrapers. An 
initial overview of the PRM’s material reveals that all these types of implements are 
present, with retouched flint flakes being very common, and several denticulates, 
circular scrapers and end-scrapers were observed. The collection has yet to be 
individually catalogued and clearly there is scope for a detailed investigation of the 
nature of the assemblage. It is possible that this is one of the few representative 
samples of Predynastic settlement lithic technology outside Egypt (cf. Holmes 1989) 
and thus it has significant potential not only as a teaching and reference collection, 
but also for new research on the nature and role of lithic technology in daily life of 
Predynastic Egyptians. 

In addition to the stone tools, other material from the site includes 13 pottery 
and stone spindle whorls (1901.42.145-157), 4 pottery sherds (1901.42.162-165), 
a ‘stingray’ spine (1901.42.159), an ivory comb (1901.42.135), 7 small pottery urns 
(1901.42.138-144), 3 fragments of palettes, 32 and a large (62 cm) intact storage jar 
with the image of a giraffe incised upon it (1901.42.166; Garstang 1903: plate IV). 
Notable are the unusual pebbles and flints from two distinct deposits, most of which 
were not mentioned in the excavation report, but which form striking assemblages 
(1901.42.1—30). The accumulation of such unusually-shaped, coloured and textured 
stones is also known to be an aspect of Early Dynastic temple deposits such as at Tell 
Ibrahim Awad (van Haarlem 1995; 1996) and Elephantine (Dreyer 1986: 96—97, 153, 
Tafel 57), but these rarely receive detailed attention because they are associated with 
other carved votive objects. 

In the same season Garstang also excavated six Third-Dynasty mud-brick 
mastabas (tombs) at Bet Khallaf, the largest of which was Kl, dating to the reign 
of King Netjerikhet (Djoser). The PRM possesses a number of flint tools from a 
surface collection around Kl, mostly Palaeolithic (Milliken 2003: 179), but there are 
also 10 crescent-shaped flint tools collected from the vicinity of Kl (1901.42.56—65; 
Garstang 1903: plate XV), as well as 18 Third-Dynasty copper tools (1901.42.115 
(8 objects), 1901.42.116, 1901.42.118-123, 1901.42.168-169) from the Kl mastaba 
itself. Similar copper implements are on display in the Ashmolean Museum as well as 
several other museums, including the British Museum, the University of Cambridge 
Museum of Archaeology and Anthropology, and the Manchester Museum. 

5.5.4 Neolithic Egypt 

The PRM had received stone tools that are most likely to be Neolithic in date prior to 
Caton-Thompson’s pioneering work in the Fayum, but they were not recognized as 
such and very few are provenanced precisely. For example, there is a poorly understood 
stone tool assemblage from the Eastern Desert and the Fayum donated by Seton- 
Kerr 33 and a collection of stone implements from the Libyan Desert accumulated 


32 1901.43.124, 125 and 131. In the accession book there are two separate notes both listing ‘10 fragments of 
palettes, s.T although only 10 have been found in the PRM and it is possible that the set was mistakenly counted 
twice and there are only 10. Of these 10 only 5 are of mudstone (greywacke) material so distinctively used for these 
artefacts and only 3 flat enough to be palettes. The rest are simply rough stones and cannot be considered palettes. 

33 A total of 469 stone tools from Egypt said to have been collected by Captain Seton-Karr (1859—1938) 
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and donated by Charles Trick Currely in 1924 (1924.40.42, 1924.40.46-64), both of 
which require definition by a stone tool expert, but Sarah Milliken commented in her 
analysis of the Egyptian stone tools that these were possibly Neolithic. 

The PRM holds 63 stone tools that derive from Caton-Thompson’s 1927—1928 
season in the Fayum (1928.42.47—113), which were considered ‘more noteworthy 
accessions to the Museum collections’ in the PRM 1928 annual report. Her excavations 
recovered a series of small camps along the ancient lakeshore and which were the 
basis for her Fayum A culture. To date the area still represents the best record of the 
Neolithic in Egypt, with the earliest known evidence for agriculture, and has been re¬ 
investigated several times (Ginter and Kozlowski 1983; Holdaway etal. 2010; Wendorf 
and Schild 1976; Wendrich and Cappers 2005). Thirty-one museums received material 
from Caton-Thompson’s excavation (Caton-Thompson and Gardner 1934: xiv) and 
whilst some of these institutions received coherent assemblages, the material in the 
PRM, from the associated numbers on some of the artefacts, appears to derive from 
several different areas of the season’s work, including site L KOM, Camp ii, X, X-L, 
Zi and Qasr Sagha. None of these sites are the focus of current research, and the 
most important areas of Caton-Thompson’s work are considered to be the largest 
mounds, Korn’s K and W where direct evidence for agriculture was first located. 

There are some documents in the PRM manuscript collection associated with this 
collection, including photographs and notes on the surrounding geology of the sites 
made by Caton-Thompson’s colleague, Elin or Gardner. 34 Caton-Thompson’s own 
archaeological notes are in the Institute of Archaeology, London. 35 Overall, the research 
potential of this collection would be realized through a programme of research that 
ranged across several museum collections, which may be productive given the object 
contexts noted on the objects, as well as the associated excavation records. 

Caton-Thompson also personally donated 145 flint implements (1924.47.1 .1—145) 
acquired from the surface around Helwan (Caton-Thompson n.d.:13—19). The site was 
a popular collecting spot since Reil drew attention to the thousands of microlithic and 
blade tools strewn across the landscape in the 19th century (Browne 1878) and as a result 
the area today is much denuded (Andie Byrnes pers. comm.). Many of these collectors 
passed on their finds to the PRM, and there are an additional 101 implements in the 
collection from Helwan, comprising 80 collected by ELI. Griffith (32 via Seligman), 
19 bought at an auction of S.G. Hewlett’s collection, and 2 from John Evans’ personal 
collection. The industry at Helwan is currently undated, although it has been suggested, 
on the basis of the appearance of the distinctive Helwan points at Negav, that they 
reached there from the Middle Euphrates around 7600 BCE (Gopher 1994). Currently, 
however, no Helwan points are known from Sinai and a direct connection has not been 
established. One problem in establishing whether the industry, or which parts of it, are 
Epipalaeolithic or Neolithic is because it has not been fully published (Midant-Reynes 


are in the collection, although many of these found their way into the PRM via other collectors such as 
John Evans, Charles Seligman, Henry Forbes and the Ipswich Museum. Seton-Karr presented material to 
over 200 museums and institutions worldwide, but much of this material lacks specific provenance, limiting 
its utility. The examples in the PRM have not been examined in detail and most lack good descriptions and 
chronological attributions, although several are certainly Neolithic and at least 2 are Palaeolithic (Milliken 
2003: 172). From current documentation it can be established that at least 285 objects came via the Ipswich 
Museum in 1966, but the provenance of all of these is uncertain and the associated records only state 
‘Eastern Desert’. A further 57 were collected from the Fayum, 49 of which were received directly from 
Seton-Karr in 1904 (1904.24.1—49), including Neolithic hollow-based arrow-heads. Some 65 pieces derive 
from the flint mines at Wadi el-Sheikh (1900.45.1—13) discovered by Seton-Karr in 1896 (Seton-Karr 1898), 
see below. The collection also includes a series of 8 specimens illustrating the earlier stages in the manufacture 
of flint bracelets from discoidal pieces of flint (1900.22.1—8), and 3 pieces of coarse pottery (1900.22.9—11). 

34 PRM Manuscripts Collection/Gardner Papers. 

35 UCLA/IA/A/4. 
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2000: 89). Since the PRM possesses a sizeable number it would provide a one possible 
starting point for an attempt to define this industry. 

Further Neolithic stone tools came to the PRM in the 1930s and 1940s, but 
in these cases the assemblages were made through surface collection over fairly 
broad regions. This includes 20 arrow-heads (1940.12.811 .1—11, 1940.12.812 .1-7, 
1940.12.835 .1— 2) from the large collection of over 3,500 artefacts from around the 
world donated to the PRM by Charles and Brenda Seligman, many from Egypt, but 
mostly all Palaeolithic (Milliken 2003). 

5 . 5.5 Early Quarries 

The collection includes archaeological material from a number of flint quarry sites. 
Among these is material from Caton-Thompson’s investigation of the Early Dynastic 
(Third Dynasty) and Old Kingdom gypsum quarry of Umm es-Sawan (Caton- 
Thompson and Gardner 1934). Forty objects (1928.42.1-39, 1928.42.80) from this 
fieldwork are held by the PRM, including gypsum vessels, crescent-shaped flint tools, 
vessel blanks and rough-outs with flint tools still embedded in the surface. The site 
has seen ongoing field investigation, and recent surveys have found similar objects 
in situ (Bloxam and Heldal 2007; Fleldal et al. 2009). These surveys, however, did not 
recover any of the ‘crescent-shaped’ chert drills used for boring out the centres of the 
vessel, which are in the PRM’s collection (Elizabeth Bloxam pers. comm.). 

Also in the collection are about 542 stone implements from the Wadi es Sheikh in 
the Eastern Desert, a well-known flint quarry first discovered by Seton-Karr in 1896 
(Seton-Karr 1898). The collection donated by Charles G. Seligman (1940.12.788-796, 
1940.12.800) and Seton-Karr are difficult to date, and indeed are probably variable in 
terms of period represented: the former is largely made up of fine regular bladelets 
and the latter includes some bifacial pieces that appear to be Predynastic in date. A 
recent survey of the site (Negro and Cammelli 2010) noted that the majority of the 
blades from the area were Twelfth Dynasty (Middle Kingdom) in date, although the 
site was undoubtedly intensively exploited for its extensive high quality flint from the 
Predynastic period. 

5 . 5.6 Mesolithic and Neolithic Sudan 

The PRM possesses 102 items from the excavation at the Khartoum Flospital site, 
donated as a type-series including 47 pottery sherds with the diagnostic impressed 
decoration and 55 stone tools: 29 microliths (1950.10.62 1-16), 8 scrapers on 
flakes (1950.10.66. 1-10), 4 sandstone grinders (1950.10.55-58), 4 ochre grinders 
(1950.10.46, 47, 53, 54), 4 borers (1950.10.64 .1-4), 3 small hammerstones 
(1950.10.48-50), 2 stone rings (1950.10.51, 52) and a net sinker (1950.10.61). Almost 
all of the artefacts are numbered with the square of the excavation, which can be 
correlated with the tables published by Arkell (1949: 96, 105). There are a limited 
number of museums with Khartoum material in the UK; there are 121 artefacts in 
the Ashmolean Museum (of a similar profile to the PRM’s), 53 items in the British 
Museum and 110 in the Petrie Museum of Egyptian Archaeology. Together then with 
the Ashmolean Museum collection, the PRM collection is undoubtedly valuable as a 
reference and teaching resource in Oxford. 

Another significant collection, in terms of the history of archaeology, is made up 
of 180 objects (1940.12.846) from Charles Seligman’s excavation of three mounds at 
Faragab in Sudan, which he believed were prehistoric. FTis publication of the work 
(Seligman 1916) represents the first interest in prehistoric archaeology in Sudan away 
from the sphere of Egyptian influences (Edwards 2004: 5). This material was never 
dated, but the fine decoration on the pottery sherds together with their high firing 
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and the presence of several decorated handles suggests a much later, possibly even 
post-Roman, date (cf. Chapter 8). The PRM also houses a large collection from Jebel 
Moya in Sudan, donated by Henry Wellcome who sponsored excavations at the site 
over four seasons from 1910 — not so much for the archaeology, but as a way of 
providing life-improving employment for the local population (Larson 2009: 58). The 
earlier periods at the site are poorly recorded and understood, but re-examination of 
sherds held by the British Museum demonstrated that there is evidence of Neolithic 
occupation in the form of wavy-lined and dotted and wavy-line pottery (Caneva 
1991). Of the 388 objects from the site in the PRM (1949.12.1-137), some 194 might 
be prehistoric and as the example of the British Museum investigation shows (Caneva 
1991) there is considerable scope for museum collections such as this to contribute 
to a better identification and understanding of Neolithic Sudan (see also Brass 2009). 

Of more certain early date are 18 objects were obtained from the Protodynastic 
(A-Group) cemetery of Faras excavated by F.L1. Griffith in 1911-12 (Griffith 1921a) 36 
and 4 artefacts 37 that were donated by Balfour’s assistant curator Ernest Seymour 
Thomas in 1925. The Griffith Institute (University of Oxford) houses the complete 
and mostly unpublished field record of these excavations (Malek 1988) and thus these 
objects could potentially be more fully contextualized as part of a wider re-assessment 
of this only partially published site (Griffith 1921). Finally, there is a single small pottery 
bowl with herringbone band fast below rim and incised lines (1946.8.78) donated by 
Brenda Seligman in 1946 and which is said to be from Kordofan Baraeis. Material 
collected by WB.K. Shaw in 1935 from the Wadi Howar (1936.62.1-2) close to the 
Libyan-Sudanese border, which includes some Neolithic dotted wavy lined pottery, is 
discussed by Paul Lane in Chapter 8 as most of the material is seemingly later in date. 

5.7 The Early Egyptian Collections after 1951 

With the cessation of the BSAE and the limitations placed on UK work in Egypt 
in the 1950s, fewer museum accessions of Egyptian objects were made after the 
end of the British occupation of Egypt in 1952. In fact only two further groups 
of donations have been made to the PRM since, neither of which derived from 
excavations. The first of these donations was made in 1957 by a Mr H.E. Merry 
and consisted of 87 stone tools 38 that he had collected in Siwa Gara (Libyan Desert) 
whilst serving in the First World War. These items have yet to be described and 
identified. The other donation derived from the larger corpus of material transferred 
from Ipswich Museum in 1966. The Seton-Karr collection that was part of this has 
already be mentioned, but this was also accompanied by 8 Predynastic pottery vessels 
from the Estate of Denis Alfred Jex Buxton (1895-1964), an RAF officer who had 
been educated at Balliol College, Oxford, and was later a Fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries. 39 At least one of these vessels 40 — 1966.32.51 — has an old square labels 


36 Some of these, such as the A-group pottery vessel (1951.4.04) were loaned to the Pitt Rivers by the 
Ashmolean Museum in 1951. The others (1912.89.31—39), were received directly from Francis Lewellyn 
Griffith in 1912. These include 3 quartz palettes, 5 polishing stones and 2 copper awls. 

37 1925.32.12 black-topped pottery jar from Khor Bahan (University of Oxford excavations 1907—1908), 
1925.32.6 large ground stone axe from Dabod, 1925.32.11 rhomboid-shaped palette, and 1925.32.13 small red 
pottery jar painted in reticulate designs from Dakka. These were probably collected during his time in Cairo 
where he prepared a catalogue of the ethnographic collections of the Royal Geographical Society of Egypt 

38 1957.9.1 B—81B. There is also a map drawn by the donor associated with this accession and showing the 
sites of ‘Jarabub’, ‘Elfara’ and ‘Siwa’ in relation to Cairo and the Mediterranean Sea. 

38 One polished (P-Ware) vessel (1966.32.55), 3 black-topped (B-Ware) pottery vessels (1966.32.50, 
1966.32.53—54), 2 decorated (D-Ware) vessels (1966.32.26) and (1966.32.24), a late wavy-handled (W-Ware) 
vessel (1966.32.51) and a brown burnished Badarian bowl (1966.32.19). 

40 Possibly two: see 1966.32.24. 
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referencing the site of Gebelein and the accession register suggests that they may 
have originally derived from the largely unpublished work of Gaston Maspero at 
Gebelein. Predynastic vessels such as this are popular with collectors and frequently 
appear in auctions, but without provenance they are of limited utility to current 
research given the large number of well-documented pieces. 

5.8 Summary: Potential and Future Research 

The early Egyptian collections of the Ashmolean Museum, are better known, better 
studied, and more extensive than those of the PRM. 41 Yet the PRM early Egypt 
collection is distinctive, and holds significant research potential. The preponderance 
of stone tools and organic specimens relative to other museum collections are an 
untapped resource, most notably for the sites of el-Amrah, the settlement of el- 
Mahasna, and the royal tombs of the First and Second Dynasty. There is significant 
scope for programmes of radiocarbon dating and chemical investigative techniques 
on the very numerous organic materials. At least two collections of stone tools — the 
one from Mahasna and the one from Helwan — offer the opportunity to define stone 
tool industries that are otherwise under-represented in museums, and little known in 
the literature to date. In particular, the Mahasna material is striking as if any trend 
can be seen in this review of the collecting practices associated with early Egypt 
(as for many areas) it is the tendency to select singular artefacts or sets of artefacts 
primarily for illustrative purposes, yet the Mahasna accession is more characteristic 
of a whole assemblage. Other collections will require more preliminary description 
and identification, such as those from the Sudan, but which represent less intensively 
studied areas that are certainly deserving of the effort. 
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Egypt and Sudan: Old 
Kingdom to Late Period 

Elizabeth Frood 


6.1 Introduction 

This chapter considers the archaeological material held by the Pitt Rivers Museum 
(PRM) from Egypt and Sudan that dates from the beginning of the Old Kingdom 
(Fourth Dynasty, from c. 2575 BCE) to the end of the Late Period (i.e. to Alexander the 
Great’s conquest of Egypt, 332 BCE). These collections have been largely unstudied, 
therefore quantifying their extent is particularly difficult. However, we can estimate 
that the Museum holds c. 12,413 archaeological objects from Egypt and Sudan (some 
of which were historically recorded on the PRM database as from Nubia) 1 that date 
from this timeframe. This material includes, in addition to objects from Egypt, some 
785 database records for artefacts excavated in sites in Nubia under the direction of 
under the direction of Frances Llewellyn Griffith, the first Professor of Egyptology 
at the University of Oxford (e.g. Griffith 1921). 

In a sense, the PRM’s Dynastic Egyptian and Sudanese collections can be 
characterized overall as ‘small finds’: from funerary objects like shabtis to the 
excavated artefacts of daily life - such as flint tools, sandals and textiles - which 
are often illustrative of particular technologies. Little in the collection fits traditional 
definitions of Egyptian art, such as statuary or relief sculpture. While ‘art objects’ 
were highly prized by institutions such as the British Museum and the Ashmolean 
Museum, they stood outside Pitt-Rivers’ original aims for the collection and the 
character of its subsequent development. A possible exception is a small fragment of 
raised relief from an Old Kingdom non-royal tomb bearing a depiction of an archer 
(1926.14.6). 2 

Thus the character of the PRM’s collections of Egyptian material is distinctive, 
being focused on understanding everyday technologies and material culture in 
ancient Egypt and on comparison with artefacts from other regions and periods. 
In contrast, for example, with early displays in the British Museum, which depicted 
an ancient Egypt that stood apart from, and in opposition to, the development of 
Western culture (Moser 2006; Riggs 2010:1137—8), the typological focus of the PRM 
integrated Egyptian archaeological objects in a broader cross-cultural and multi¬ 
period perspective (cf. Riggs 2010: 1142). 

1 Nubia is the stretch of the Nile Valley upstream from the first cataract to the confluence of the Atbara 
and the Nile. Thus the designation includes sites in modern Egypt and modern north Sudan. 

2 Donated by Cecil Mallaby Firth in 1926, it was probably acquired when he was Inspector of Antiquities 
at Saqqara between 1913 and 1931. 
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In this chapter I survey the objects and assemblages of Dynastic Egypt and Sudan, 
emphasizing the strengths of the excavated material. An overview of this tranche of 
the Egyptian and Sudanese archaeological collection (6.2) is followed by accounts of 
the PRM founding collection that was assembled by Pitt-Rivers himself (6.3), and 
the subsequent development of the collection (6.4), with particular reference to the 
collecting activities of Henry Acland (6.4.2) and Winifred Blackman as case-studies 
(6.4.3). I then survey the excavated assemblages within the collection (6.5.1), offering 
accounts of the material from Petrie’s excavations at Lahun (also termed Kahun) and 
Gurob, 1889-1890 (6.5.2), as well as the Nubian and Sudanese assemblages from 
Faras, Sanam and Jebel Moya (6.5.3), before drawing general conclusions about the 
significance and potential of the collections (6.6). 

6.2 Overview 

The PRM collections include a range of objects from Egypt that are datable across the 
Fourth-Thirtieth Dynasties through either excavated context or typology. In addition 
material is present from sites across Nubia and Sudan, although some of this material 
is of later date (see Chapter 8). 3 Material from periods of Egyptian occupation in 
Nubia is dated to the period divisions given in Table 6.1. The indigenous Nubian 
state, the kingdom of Kush (now widely termed the Kerma Culture), becomes 
prominent in Egyptian sources during the Middle Kingdom. The later Kushite Period 
is traditionally divided into two main phases. The Napatan phase, named after the 
dynasty associated with the region of Napata immediately downstream from the 
fourth cataract, encompassed the 9th to 4th centuries BCE. This phase includes the 
Nubian Dynasty of Egypt (Twenty-fifth Dynasty), which conquered and controlled 
Egypt for almost 100 years. 

The PRM founding collection includes at least 118 objects from Egypt (none 
from Sudan) dating between the beginning of the Old Kingdom and the end of 
the Roman Period (see Chapter 7). This was a very small proportion of Pitt Rivers’ 
ethnographic and archaeological collection. It is not clear when Pitt-Rivers began to 
collect Egyptian material, although 49 ancient Egyptian artefacts are recorded on 
the database as being among the first group of objects delivered to Bethnal Green 
in 1874 (0.5 % of his whole collection). Pitt-Rivers’ inclusion of Egyptian material is 
unsurprising in light of intense contemporary interest in ancient Egypt, as well as his 
aim to map social evolution through material culture. 

After the foundation of the PRM in 1884, the number of Dynastic Egyptian 
objects expanded considerably. The development of the collection, paralleled in 
many Western museums, was driven by two main factors: the desire of travellers 
in Egypt to acquire Egyptian antiquities, and the opportunity for museums and 
private individuals to collect finds through sponsorship of British-run excavations. 
The majority of Dynastic items acquired by the PRM from collectors consists of 
small-scale, portable objects which were readily and cheaply available both in Egypt 
and through dealers in Europe and are thus now ubiquitous in museum collections, 
such as shabtis, amulets, scarabs, and bronze statuettes. Such object-types are also in 
keeping with the character of those in the PRM founding collection. 

Wfiiile a number of notable individual artefacts were acquired through collectors, 
the excavated material constitutes the particular strength of the collection. A map 
of the archaeological sites mentioned in this chapter is provided in Figure 6.1. The 
development of these excavated assemblages received its most significant impetus 


3 Exact numbers are difficult to quantify because little work has yet been done on Griffith’s large donations 
from his work in Nubia. 
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Phase 

Description 

cal. BCE 

Dynasties 4—8 

Old Kingdom 

r.2575-2150 

Dynasties 9-11 

First Intermediate Period 

r.2125-1975 

Dynasties 11—13 

Middle Kingdom 

cl975-1640 

Dynasties 13—17 

Second Intermediate Period 

cl630-1520 

Dynasties 18—20 

New Kingdom 

cl539-1075 

Dynasties 21—25 

Third Intermediate Period 

cl075—715 

Dynasties 25—30 

Late Period 

c715-332 


Table 6.1 Chronology of 
Dynastic Egypt 



Figure 6.1 Map of 
Egypt showing the main 
archaeological sites referred 
to in Chapters 6 and 7. 
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from the field activities of W. M. Flinders Petrie, from which the Museum holds 
c. 1,158 archaeological artefacts, mostly donated by Petrie himself. Petrie and Pitt- 
Rivers met in Egypt in 1881 (Bowden 1991: 92-3). Although Petrie had a policy of 
distributing his finds to smaller museums in Britain, this personal connection may 
have initially helped secure the PRM’s position among the beneficiaries. The selection 
of object-types, especially when compared to those given to other museums from the 
same excavations, seems deliberate, supporting the development of the collection’s 
distinctive character and specialisms (Stevenson 2010). 

The PRM received material from major British excavations in Egypt throughout 
the early 20th century, via the Egypt Exploration Fund (EEF, later the Society - 
EES) and Petrie’s British School of Archaeology in Egypt (BSAE), as well as Oxford 
University expeditions to sites in Nubia. The typological and technological focus of 
the PRM resonated with Petrie’s interests in the material culture and technologies 
of daily life: for example, his final journal note for the 1889 seasons at the sites of 
Lahun and Gurob, material from which is richly represented in the PRM, records 
his pleasure at the insights that such work had offered into ‘the hitherto undefined 
history of domestic and personal objects’. 4 5 

6.3 Ancient Egypt And The Founding Collection 

None of the Egyptian objects in the PRM founding collection have a clear 
archaeological provenance, and most were acquired through dealers, auction houses, 
and other collectors. Further research into Pitt-Rivers’ interest in Egyptian material 
and patterns of acquisition is desirable, although there seems now little possibility 
of tracing the origins in Egypt of the majority of items. An exception is a funerary 
cone (1884.140.963) belonging to an Eighteenth Dynasty official whose tomb has 
recently been rediscovered in Qurna on the Theban West Bank (Theban Tomb C.3: 
Bavay 2010: especially p. 37). Funerary cones from this tomb are held in a number of 
other museum collections, including the British Museum (EA 9653; acquired through 
Giovanni Anastasi in 1839), which may allow networks of distribution in the 19th 
century to be mapped. 3 

The PRM founding collection is dominated by objects that are very much in 
keeping with the character of the contemporary interest and market in Egyptian 
antiquities. It includes 22 faience, wood and ceramic shabtis (e.g. 1884.57.6-12, 
1884.58.73, 1884.140.128; e.g. Figure 6.2), 5 scarabs (e.g. 1884.140.439^443), a stone 
canopic jar with an unidentified substance inside (1884.57.17) and 5 canopic jar-lids (e.g. 
1884.57.13-16, 1884.67.28), which were all incorporated into Pitt-Rivers’ ‘Treatment 
of the Dead’ series, according to the PRM accession registers. A mummified cat 
(1884.57.5, Figure 6.3), a fragment of a small wooden face (1884.67.19, see Ertman 
2010), at least 8 amulets representing a range of deities (1884.58.51, 1884.58.65, 
1884.58.66, 1884.58.74—78), 4 painted wooden statues characteristic of burials from 
the first millennium BCE (1884.58.63-64, 1884.67.24, 1884.68.126), and 19 bronze 
statues of deities and priests, 6 also all dating from the first millennium BCE, formed 
part of the either the ‘Idols and Religious Emblems’ series or the ‘Human Form in 
Barbaric and Civilised Art’. Thus the most ‘ordinary and typical specimens’ (Lane Fox 


4 Petrie W M. F., ‘Journal’ MSS 1889—1890, p. 38. Griffith Institute archive, University of Oxford. 

5 Thanks are due to Kento Zenihiro for identification and discussion. 

6 1884.58.47,1884.58.59-60,1884.58.62,1884.58.67,1884.58.69-72,1884.58.79,1884.67.16,1884.67.25- 
27, 1884.67.30, 1884.67.33, 1884.67.71, 1884.68.106, 1884.68.109. The Late Period bronze of a kneeling 
priest (1884.67.71) was included in Barbara Mendoza’s (2008: 198, number 226 with plate 96) study of 
bronze statues of priests. 
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Figure 6.2 (left) Ancient 
Egyptian faience shabti 
from the Pitt Rivers 
Museum founding 
collection (PRM Accession 
Number 1884.57.1 1). 
Such figurines were often 
inscribed with a spell that 
would ensure that they 
would carry out manual 
labour on behalf of the 
deceased in the afterlife. 

Figure 6.3 (Right) 
Ancient Egyptian 
mummified cat from the 
Pitt Rivers Museum 
founding collection (PRM 
Accession Number 
1884.57.5J. Animal 
mummies were particularly 
a feature of religious 
practice from Fate Period 
Egypt (c. 715-332 
BCE) through to Roman 
times when millions were 
manufactured for sale as 
votive offerings. 


[Pitt-Rivers] 1875: 294) of Egyptian material culture then available on the antiquities 
market were incorporated into Pitt-Rivers’ classificatory displays. 

Two small round-topped limestone stelae of late New Kingdom date ( c . 1200- 
1075 BCE) are also typical of the inscribed Egyptian objects that were desirable to 
Victorian collectors. One shows the deputy of the custodian of the treasury of the 
great house, royal messenger to all foreign lands, Neferrenpet, kneeling in adoration 
before a seated figure of Osiris (1884.98.2; Figure 6.4). The register below shows 
standing figures of a man and three women, some of whom are identified as his kin. 
The second stela also depicts the owner in the upper register, the scribe of the temple 
of Ptah, Seba, kneeling in adoration before Osiris, Isis, and Hathor (1884.98.3; Figure 
6.5). The register below depicts eight kneeling figures, including Seba’s father Mose, 
craftsman in the place of truth, and possibly his wife and daughters. An offering 
formula to Osiris, Horendotes, Isis, and Ptah-Sokar for Seba and his father is inscribed 
in four lines below. Both stelae, which are unpublished, are of prosopographic interest 
and will be the subject of a more detailed study (Frood in prep.). 

A smaller number of objects relate more clearly to typologies of the ‘everyday’. 
These include a bronze arrow-head supposedly from Tell el-Yahudiyeh (1884.119.390), 
2 wooden headrests (1884.3.22-23) and 5 bronze mirrors (1884.70.15-18; 
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Figure 6.4 (left) 
Round-topped limestone 
stela (PRM Accession 
Number 1884.98.2J 
of late New Kingdom 
date (c. 1200—1075 
BCE), showing the royal 
messenger to all foreign 
lands, Neferrenpet, 
kneeling in adoration 
before Osiris. A 
woman who may be his 
grandmother is included 
among the four standing 
figu res in the register 
below (thirdfrom the left). 

Figure 6.5 (right) 
Round-topped limestone 
stela (PRM Accession 
Number 1884.98. 3) of 
late New Kingdom date 
(c. 1200-1075 BCE), 
depicting the owner in 
the upper register, the 
scribe of the temple of 
Ptah, Seba, kneeling in 
adoration before Osiris, 
Isis, and Hathor. In 
the lower register, Seba’s 
father Mose, craftsman 
in the place of truth, is 
shown as the first male 
figure after three women, 
two of whom are on a 
noticeably larger scale; 
these women are probably 
Seba’s wife and daughters. 



1884.119.611). The Middle Kingdom rowing boat model (1884.81.10: Length 1.12m, 
Figure 6.6), purchased from the dealers Rollin and Feuardent in 1879 is the most 
‘monumental’, in scale and complexity, of the Egyptian archaeological objects that 
Pitt-Rivers collected. 

Pitt-Rivers’ Thomas Cook tour of Egypt in February and March 1881 was an 
opportunity for collecting as well as archaeological work (Bowden 1991: 90—2). Only 
one Dynastic object, a fragment of anthropoid mummy cartonnage (1884.67.23), 
datable to the Third Intermediate Period (c. 1075-715 BCE), is explicitly noted in the 
PRM records as acquired by Pitt-Rivers in this year, and therefore probably during 
this tour. FTis interest in collecting is expressed in his desire for a throw-stick, of 
which he had heard rumours while in Luxor and which he later received with ‘surprise 
and satisfaction’ from its purchaser, Dr Pinkerton, in 1883 (Pitt-Rivers 1883: 454)7 
However, this object was probably sought because of his particular interest in this 
class of object. As observed by Alison Petch (2006: 264), this example indicates the 
extent to which Pitt-Rivers’ first collection was the product of ‘fate and happenstance’, 
rather than strict scientific method. 

6.4 Other Collectors 

6.4.1 The Expansion of the Collection after 1884 

The general character of later donations from collectors and travellers can be gleaned 
from the more than 120 Dynastic Egyptian objects (1921.93.399—508) acquired by 


7 Although originally part of the PRM collection, records indicate that the Egyptian ‘boomerang’ was 
returned to Pitt-Rivers in order for him to write his 1883 article ‘On the Egyptian boomerang and its 
affinities’; it was probably then retained in his own museum in Farnham. His copies of three throwsticks 
which are in the British Museum are in the Pitt Rivers Museum (1884.25.30—32). These were used in his 
experiments in throwing the sticks, described in detail in his article and attesting to an area of archaeological 
science in which he was an innovator (Bowden 1991: 158, also 90; Gosden and Larson 2007: 137—8). 
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Charles F. Wood in the 1860s and 1870s, and given to the PRM by his wife Edith 
in 1921. 8 The Wood donation includes shabtis, scarabs, beads, bronze statuettes 
of deities, a large number of faience amulets, a small ceramic face said to be from 
Amarna (1921.93.475), and a face from a wooden coffin, which according to the 
PRM’s accession book was ‘found by Mr Wood’s cook, Feb. 1876’ during travel in 
Egypt (1921.93.476). Some of the individual objects and object-groups within such 
donations are distinctive, such as the fine heart scarab (1952.5.80) brought from 
Egypt by Captain Peter Rainer in 1836 and given by his great grandson in 1952 (other 
examples are discussed below). 9 The relationships between particular collectors, 
their donations and the PRM contributes to histories of travelling and collecting 
in Egypt in the 19th century, a rapidly developing area of research. 10 The study of 
such relationships would also throw light on the historical development of the PRM 
archaeological collections, and the position of Egyptian material within it. 

Occasionally, donations were clearly aimed at complementing and developing 
particular areas. A canopic jar * 11 (1908.64.5.1—2) and a mummified crocodile 
(1908.64.5-6), purchased by the PRM from an auction house in 1908, added to 
burgeoning numbers of funerary objects and mummified animals (e.g. Figure 6.J); the 
latter group perhaps reflects the PRM’s close physical and intellectual relationship with 
the Oxford University Museum of Natural History (OUMNH). 12 This relationship 
is also apparent in the small number of mummified human remains transferred to 
the PRM from the Comparative Anatomy Department of the OUMNH in the late 
19th century, including a head from the collection of Thomas Joseph Pettigrew 
(1887.33.30), a surgeon and antiquarian with a particular interest in mummification. 
Other mummified human remains in the PRM include the body of the Twenty-fifth 


Figure 6.6 Ancient 
Egyptian (Middle 
Kingdom) boat model 
from the Pill Rivers 
Museum founding 
collection (PRM Accession 
Number 1884.81.1 0), 
probably collected as part 
of General Pitt-Rivers 
interest in the development 
of navigation technologfes. 
Such models were placed 
in tombs. 


8 Compare Pitt-Rivers’ comments that travellers’ collections, ’not having been scientifically collected, 
cannot be scientifically arranged’(I .ane Fox 1875: 294). 

9 This scarab is being prepared for publication by Antonio Morales. Also included in Captain Rainer’s collection 
was a mummified crocodile (1952.5.81), a bronze statuette of Osiris (1953.11.1), as well as a mummified ibis 
wing (1952.6.82) and blue glass ring (1952.5.83) both said to be from the ‘tombs of the kings at Thebes’. 

10 E.g. http://www.astene.org.uk/ 

11 Complementing the canopic jar (with remains) in Pitt-Rivers’ founding collection (1884.57.17). 

12 There are 27 mummified animals in the collection in total: nine cats, three kittens, two crocodiles, two 
dogs, one fish, four hawks, one kite, five whole ibis birds and one ibis wing. 
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Figure 6 .7 Detail of the 
outer surface of the lid of 
the inner coffin of Irterau 
(c. 700—670 BCE), an 
ancient Egyptian coffin set 
presented by the Prince of 
Wales to the University 
of Oxford in 1869 and 
later transferred to the 
Pitt Pavers Museum 
(PPM Accession Number 
1887.1.481.3;. The 
set was found with 
some others belonging 
to members of Irterau’s 
family, which are now 
in different museums 
across Britain. The detail 
shows the goddess Nut 
kneeling with outstretched 
vulture wings, a gesture of 
protection. 



Dynasty woman Irterau (discussed below), two other heads (1887.33.2-3), as well as 
hands and feet (1919.29.40—41,1920.39.10). Many of the human and animal remains 
were x-rayed in the Radcliffe Infirmary in 1987. 

In 1896 Petrie facilitated the purchase of a number of bows and arrows from the 
Italian consular agent, Arminius Butros, on behalf of Henry Balfour, then Curator of the 
PRM, who had a research interest in such material (1896.2.1.1—12; 1896.2.2.1—16: Balfour 
1897; cf. McLeod 1962: 15 n.26). 13 A self-bow from the Egyptian collection of Henry 
Rider Haggard (1907.10.1), the writer of popular adventure novels, was also presented by 
Charles James Longman in 1907 as part of a larger group of bows and arrows. Ten of the 
arrows purchased by Balfour through Petrie (1896.2.1.1—4, 1896.2.2.1—6) are among the 
few Egyptian objects in the collection that have been subject to scientific analysis, in this 
case to identify wood type (Western and McLeod 1995). 

The Twenty-fifth Dynasty coffin assemblage of the lady of the house Irterau, 
brought to England by the Prince of Wales (later Edward VII) at the end of his tour 
of Egypt in 1869 (1887.1.481.2-5; Adams 1990; Elias 1993: 136 n. 135; Nail 2000; 
Porter and Moss 1973: 672—4), is notable in terms of its prominence and popularity 
in the current displays, as well as its curious biography. The coffin was donated to the 
OUMNH on 4 August 1869, and transferred to the PRM in 1886 (Figure 6.7). It was 
one of a group of approximately 30 coffins that were ‘found’ as part of a deliberately 
staged archaeological spectacle for the Prince in Qurna. The circumstances of the 
gift generated a media stir in the 1960s when it was characterized as a ‘hoax’, and the 


13 Balfour (1897: 211) described the discovery of the group as follows: ‘A tomb of the XXVI Dynasty 
was excavated at Thebes in Egypt, under the direction, I understand, of Mr. Butros, the Italian Consul. 
Amongst other things he found a bow, or rather two pieces of one, of the usual ancient Egyptian shape 
... Shortly after the finding of this bow one of the men, who had been employed by Mr. Butros in his 
excavations, produced a second bow with several arrows, which he said were found in the same tomb as 
the other bow and arrows. Both bows with their arrows came into the hands of a friend of Mr. Petrie’s, 
and through the latter’s kind mediation I was able to purchase them.’ 
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authenticity of some of the coffins and bodies was questioned. 14 Reconstructions 
of the group indicate that many of the coffins, including Irterau’s, belong to several 
generations of the family of Amenhai, and probably came from a family tomb in 
the Ramesseum area of the Theban necropolis (Georg Moller’s ‘Grabbungsstelle H’: 
Aston 2009: 252—3; Elias 1993: 135—44; Jansen-Winkeln 2009: 555—6). The name 
of Irterau’s mother, Nesamenopet, and her mother’s mother 15 are included on the 
coffin. Her husband, Amenhotep, was a son of Amenhai and owner of another of 
the prince’s coffins, now in Edinburgh; both Amenhotep and Irterau are named on 
the coffin of their son Pakapu, now in Cambridge. David Aston (2009: 253) dates 
the group, on the basis of style, to c. 710—650 BCE, with Irterau’s coffin dating to 
c. 700—670 BCE. Irterau’s coffin group contributes to reconstructions of burial 
assemblages, with related implications for issues of chronology and social networks 
in the Late Period (Aston 2009). It and the other Prince of Wales coffins are also an 
interesting case-study for the history of collecting and changing popular perceptions 
of Egyptian antiquities. 

Another well-known individual object is the ‘Oxford Bowl’ (1887.27.1; Figure 5.1). 
This small (95mm in diameter) slipped bowl or cup bears three lines of a hieratic 
‘letter to the dead’ around the exterior rim, and a drawing of a coffin on the exterior 
of the base. The bowl was donated to the PRM in 1887 by James Leigh Strachan- 
Davidson (later Master of Balliol College, Oxford), having been obtained from a 
dealer in Luxor sometime between 1886 and 1887 (Gardiner and Sethe 1928: 26— 
7, plate 9; Gestermann 2006: doc. g). The text is spoken by Tetiaa son of Neni, 
and concerns his family’s inheritance from an individual called Meniupu (reading 
uncertain) who seems to have been an outsider or fugitive taken in by the family. A. H. 
Gardiner and Kurt Sethe, in their edition of a group of letters to the dead, assigned 
the Oxford Bowl to the late Second Intermediate Period or early New Kingdom (c. 
1650—1490 BCE) on the basis of the paleography and names. More recently Martin 
Bommas (1999: 56-7, 59) has dated the form of the vessel to the Middle Kingdom 
(r. 1975-1640 BCE), thus suggesting that it was kept and reused in antiquity. The 
Oxford Bowl is often treated as an outlier in the small corpus of known letters to the 
dead because of its phraseology, such as the apparent lack of a request (e.g. Donnat 
2002: 211, n. 2). However, new work on the letters developed from the Oxford Bowl 
in particular, is reassessing definitions and boundaries of the ‘genre’, as well as the 
materiality and iconicity of the texts. 16 

6.4.2 The Acland collection 

The largest group of inscribed Egyptian objects in the PRM came from a collection 
held by the Acland family. Two members of the family donated to the OUMNH and 
the PRM, but the Egyptian material probably came from the collections of Henry 
Wentworth Acland, who was Regius Professor of Medicine at Oxford between 1858 
and 1894 and one of the people instrumental in ensuring the founding of the PRM 
in Oxford (Larson 2008). The PRM received some objects directly from the family 
in 1901, after both Pitt-Rivers’ and Henry Acland’s deaths in 1900, and others in a 
transfer of material from the OUMNH in 1937. This latter group (1937.56.43—112) 


14 E.g. ‘95 year hoax on museums exposed, say scientists’, Sunday l 'degraph. January 10 1965, 1 and 7. 

15 The reading of the grandmother’s name is problematic. ‘Ta-iu’ in the first part of the name is clear, but a 
reading for the final signs remains uncertain, even though they are clearly written. The names Taiu[hotep?] 
or Taiu[khaty?] were suggested by Arthur Weigall and Helen Whitehouse respectively, and are included in 
the Museum Related Document Files connected with this group. My thanks to Mark Smith for discussion. 

16 Angela McDonald, ‘Writing as a weapon in Egyptian letters to the dead’, Third British Egyptology 
Congress, British Museum, London, 12 September 2010. To be published. 
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consists mainly of scarabs and amulets, as well as a painter’s palette (1937.56.88), most 
of which are assigned ‘provenances’ in Upper Egypt, including Aswan, Esna, and 
Thebes. These provenances were probably given by the dealers or other individuals 
through whom objects were acquired. Although Henry Acland travelled to Egypt in 
February and March 1886, he did not go further south than Cairo. The only reference 
to his acquisition of antiquities in the letters to his children written from Egypt is a 
comment made in Port Said, noting that he had ‘a little old Egyptian Cat in bronze 
from Bubastis’, 17 which does not seem to be in the PRM collection. 

The 1901 group includes a number of mummified animals, such as two ibises 
(one now destroyed) supposedly ‘excavated’ by one J.D. Cox at Memphis (1901.30.1, 
1901.31.1). A letter in the PRM Related Document Files (RDF) concerning the 1901 
donation from Acland’s son and addressed to a ‘Professor’, quotes an 1889 letter 
to Acland from Evelyn Baring (First Earl of Cromer) describing his acquisition of 
animal mummies for Acland via Sir Francis Grenfell, including: ‘a mummified cat 
which is not beautiful to look at but is undoubtedly genuine and is of the time of 
Ramses II’; 18 both Baring and Grenfell were serving in Egypt at the time. Other letters 
and materials in the Acland Family archive, now in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, as 
well as family papers held in other UK institutions, may allow the networks through 
which Acland was collecting to be traced, and the biographies of the objects to be 
untangled. 

The inscribed material was also included in the 1901 donation and consists of 
2 mud-bricks stamped with cartouches (now destroyed), 2 painted coffin fragments 
(1901.31.2—3), and 2 small limestone stelae (1901.31.6—7). One of the coffin fragments 
(1901.31.2) bears part of a mortuary text as well as the name of the owner, the lady 
of the house Muthetepti, as well as her father Iufaa, a priest in the temple of Amun at 
Karnak, and her mother, Nestanebetasheru. Muthetepti (ii), who died c. 680 BCE, was 
also the owner of a stela now in Vienna (Wien 5070) (Munro 1973: 194) and a shabti 
box now in Musee d’art et d’histoire, Geneva (MAH D 341) (Chappaz 1984: 156-9; 
and see Jansen-Winkeln 2009: 418, number 145), while material belonging to her sons 
is scattered across a number of museums (Aston 2009: 206). The acquisition history of 
some of these objects, including the fragment in the PRM, indicates that the Theban 
tomb of this family was probably being plundered in the mid-late 19th century. 19 

The two small painted limestone stelae (1901.31.6-7), both of which are on display, 
are said to come from Abydos and are to be published by Andres Diego Espinel. He dates 
one (1901.31.7) to the Second Intermediate Period-early Eighteenth Dynasty (c. 1640- 
1450 BCE) on the basis of style, content, and parallels. Seven columns of an offering 
formula addressed to Osiris on behalf of the owner and his kin, fill the lunette; the 
reading of the owner’s name is uncertain. 20 The register below shows him seated before a 
laden offering table and being embraced by the female figure seated behind him, perhaps 
his wife or mother. Her name, the reading of which is problematic, seems to be inscribed 
beneath her seat, next to a mirror. The name of the owner’s mother is inscribed above the 
offering table. The second stela (1901.31.6) is datable to the Late Period (c. 715-332 BCE), 
although Espinel’s study will refine this. The scene shows the owner standing with arms 
raised in adoration before a standing effigy-form figure of Re-Horakhty. An offering stand 
between them holds a lotus bloom and nemset vase that is pouring a libation to the god. 


17 MSS. Acland Family Archive, letters 1886, Bodleian Library, Oxford. 

18 This cat which is considered ‘worthy of your acceptance’ seems not to be in Acland’s PRM group, but ‘a 
mummified bird of the time of Tsammekitus (?)’ could refer to 1901.31.1.1 or 1901.31.1.2. 

19 I am grateful to Cynthia Sheikholeslami, who is preparing a more detailed study of the piece, for 
discussion and references. The second coffin fragment in Acland’s group (1901.31.3) is a foot-board of the 
‘yellow type’ painted on both sides with figures of goddesses, including Nephthys. 

20 Alternatives include Titi (Espinel) and Gemeni (suggested by Jaromir Malek). 
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Two lines of text below request a perfect burial for Tedu, son of Petosiris; no titles are 
given. These stelae and the coffin fragment all have implications for the reconstructions 
of workshops and/or social networks in their respective periods. 

6.4.3 Winifred Blackman’s Wellcome collection 

Although largely modern, the collection of amulets, charms and other objects gathered 
by the anthropologist Winifred Blackman during her ethnographic fieldwork in Egypt 
in the 1920s and 1930s also form an important part of the PRM archaeological 
collections. In light of her interest in ancient Egyptian survivals, it is appropriate 
to foreground her material here. The bulk of this collection, which numbers in the 
thousands, was loaned to the PRM from the Wellcome Trust in the 1980s, but has never 
been properly catalogued or studied. Some 65 objects were donated directly to the PRM 
from Blackman herself in 1933; these are the only parts of her collection currently 
recorded on the database. The collection also includes a number of faience imitations 
of ancient amulets, such as scarabs, plant forms, and a figure of Isis nursing. 

Blackman was one of very few women who studied anthropology at Oxford in the 
early 20th century and, until recently, one of only a small number of anthropologists 
to work with rural communities in Egypt. From 1913 to around 1920 she also 
volunteered at the PRM, as recorded in the Museum’s annual reports, cataloguing 
musical instruments, fire-making equipment, mirrors, combs, rosaries, amulets and 
charms. When she initially applied to Henry Wellcome for financial support for her 
research in return for collections, he expressed concern about a possible conflict of 
interest with the PRM (Larson 2009: 213—14). Blackman was minimally supported 
by Wellcome from 1927 to 1933, and, although the financial constraints he imposed 
limited her to the acquisition of inexpensive medical and magico-medical items 
(Larson 2009: 214—17), she gathered substantial numbers. The collection is now 
distributed between Oxford (the PRM), Liverpool (Garstang Museum) and London 
(the Science Museum and the British Museum) (Stevenson forthcoming). 

Contemporary Egyptological and popular interest was piqued by her research 
on the relationships of modern object types and social practices with their ancient 
counterparts, traced through representations and archaeological finds. 21 She published 
a number of studies in this area alone and together with her brother, Aylward M. 
Blackman, who was Professor of Egyptology at the University of Liverpool between 
1934 and 1938 (e.g. Blackman 1922; 1925; Blackman and Blackman 1935). It may 
have been partly her brother’s studies in Egyptology that originally inclined Blackman 
towards Egypt as her research area; her first fieldwork season in Egypt in 1920 was 
conducted as a member of Aylward’s team at Meir (Ikram 2000: vi). Aylward also 
donated some 33 objects from Egypt to the PRM, only 11 of which are archaeological 
(1914.9.1—2, 1914.9.6, 1916.9.1—3, 1916.9.4.1—5). These included a group from Meir 
(1916.9.1—4), which was probably acquired during his seasons there in 1912—1914. 
It is tempting to think that these donations were influenced by his sister who was 
working at the PRM at the time. The Meir donation comprises four textiles, two of 
which are long, fringed sashes in a heavy fabric (1916.9.2—3; r.2.60m x 0.36m; 2.70m x 
0.46m excl. fringes), and a coffin peg bearing an unusual variant of a mitre (or: joint) 
inscription (1914.9.1: see Grallert 2007 for this object type). 22 

The re-publication of Winifred Blackman’s ground-breaking 1927 monograph, 
The Fellahin of Upper Egypt, in 2000 has revived awareness of and interest in the 


21 The PRM manuscript archive includes two articles, one perhaps an unpublished draft, by Charlotte 
Haldane, a well-known author and journalist, who wrote the pieces in the 1920s when she was managing 
editor of the Science News Service (see also Ikram 2000: x). 

22 The peg is to be published by Andres Diego Espinel; my thanks to him for discussion. 
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significance of her work for the development of anthropology and Egyptology 
(Blackman 2000[1927]). Salima Ikram’s introduction to the reprint (2000: vii) 
announces work to publish some of her notebooks and manuscripts, now held in 
the archives of the School of Archaeology, Classics and Egyptology, University 
of Liverpool. Study of her collections, including those in the PRM, will be vital to 
developing our understanding of her research and its significance. 

6.5 Excavated Assemblages 

6. 5 .1 Overview of Excavated Assemblages 

Petrie’s seasons in the Fayum areas of Lahun and Gurob in 1889—1890 contributed 
the first assemblage of archaeologically excavated material to the PRM; comprising 
some 263 objects, this is also the largest single assemblage of provenanced dynastic 
Egyptian objects in the collection and is discussed in more detail below. Most of 
this material came from the town-site at Lahun (second millennium BCE), thus 
representing a significant shift in the character of the Egyptian material in the 
PRM, from funerary and religious objects to the everyday and the domestic. Petrie 
continued to donate small groups of objects from many of his excavations to the 
PRM. Although much of this material has close comparanda in other museums 
which were given finds from his work, comparison of his distribution lists indicate 
that the PRM often received smaller selections of objects which were seemingly 
tailored to reflect the PRM’s focus on ‘ordinary specimens’ and technological 
development, some arriving almost as ‘sets’ from particular sites. The diversity of 
later excavated groups seems to reflect decisions relating to distributions taken 
by the EEF and (later) EES committees, such as those for Abydos and Deir el- 
Bahri. The small size of the groups overall may also reflect the determination of 
Arthur Evans, Keeper of the Ashmolean Museum from 1884—1908, to consolidate 
and strengthen his museum’s archaeological collections; the Ashmolean Museum 
actively supported British excavations in Egypt and Sudan throughout the late 
19th and early 20th centuries, and received substantial donations through this 
sponsorship. 23 

Recognition of the PRM’s specialism in stone tools is perceptible in some of the 
assemblages from excavation, which include numerous worked flints donated from 
various dynastic contexts. For example, the Museum holds 10 flints found in Mastaba 
8 at Meidum, donated by Petrie’s sponsor Jesse Flaworth in 1891 (1891.34.1-10), as 
well as individual finds such as a flint ‘hoe blade’ from Petrie’s 1897 season at Dendara 
(1898.37.3), a flake from Coptos (1898.37.4), and a flint knife from Petrie and James 
E. Quibell’s 1896 excavations in the area of the Ramesseum on the Theban West 
Bank (1896.53.2.1-2). The largest group is represented by the 36 stone tools from 
Petrie’s 1904-1905 seasons at quarry sites in Sinai (1905.47.1-36). Metal tools and 
weapons were also included in groups from sites such as Dendara (1898.37.7-11), Qau 
(1923.43.55-62,1924.35.2-3), the Ramesseum (West Bank, Thebes) (1896.53.1), and 
Abydos (1901.40.122-135,1901.42.115.2-8,1902.31.44,1902.31.46-47,1909.26.12, 
1909.27.6-8). 

Organic materials are a particular strength of the excavated assemblages, especially 
wood, textiles, basketry, cordage, and leather, as illustrated by the Lahun material 


23 An illustrative example are the five tools donated to the Museum by the EES from Charles Leonard 
Woolley’s 1921—22 season at Amarna (see the Amarna Small Finds Database: http://www.amarnaproject. 
com/pages/recent_projects/material_culture/small_finds/database, shtml). 

The small, homogenous nature of this group can be compared with the substantial Amarna donations to the 
Ashmolean Museum, which form such a significant part of its Egyptian collection (Whitehouse 2009: xix, 76-82). 
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(discussed in 6.5.2 below). Examples include the fragments of textiles found during 
Petrie’s 1890—1891 excavations of Fourth Dynasty mastabas at Meidum, including the 
Mastaba of Ranefer (Mastaba 9,1890.33.1) and Mastaba 17 (1890.33.4. 1-5). Textiles 
were also part of distributions of items from Abydos, such as the undated ‘red’ 
linen from the tomb of Djer (see Chapter 5 above), and Lahun (see 6.5.2 below and 
Chapter 8). Petrie’s donation to the PRM from his 1898 excavation of Old Kingdom 
tombs at Deshashah consisted of 4 or 5 baskets as well as matting and cordage 
(1897.49.16—25), perhaps to complement the examples of such material donated from 
his earlier seasons at Lahun. 24 More basketry and cordage was donated by the EEF 
from Edouard Naville and H. R. Hall’s excavation seasons in the Eleventh Dynasty 
temple at Deir el-Bahri (1904.35.79, 1904.35.79 (now destroyed), 1904.35.113, 
1904.35.115.2), assumed by the excavators to have belonged to workers involved in 
quarrying stone from the temple at the end of the New Kingdom (Naville 1907: 16). 
A woven fibre sandal and sandal fragment are also given a New Kingdom date and 
may come from the same context (1904.35.114.1-2). An odd related object from 
Petrie and Quibell’s Ramesseum excavations is a circular frame to which are bound 
numerous sharpened sticks (1897.49.2). It was donated by Petrie in October 1897 
and is described on the accompanying label as: ‘a pit-fall trap for catching gazelles etc. 
For placing on the ground and concealing with sand etc. XIX—XXII dynasty’; I know 
of no ancient parallels, but identical objects are still used in the Western Desert and 
Sahara (Le Quellec et al. 2005: 128—9 with refs., figs. 323—6). 

Leatherwork is a particularly important group (leather footwear from Lahun is 
discussed in 6.5.2 below). A number of pieces of coloured and decoratively stitched 
leather (1921.31.1.1—13), said to have been acquired in Amarna in 1892, were originally 
part of the substantial collection of Egyptian antiquities belonging to Lord Amherst 
of Hackney and sold at Sotheby’s in 1921. The fragments seem to be examples of 
the layered and stitched green and red leather known from the collection of Amarna 
leatherwork in the Agyptisches Museum und Papyrussammlung, Berlin (Veldmeijer 
and Endenburg 2007; Veldmeijer 2010a). The largest piece bears a complex stitched 
pattern of multiple spirals. A particularly unusual object is a small leather flask (up to 
140 mm in height), perhaps dateable to the late New Kingdom or Third Intermediate 
Period, found during excavations in the Ramesseum and again donated by Petrie 
(1897.49.1, Figure 6.8); Quibell (1898: 13) noted its discovery at the end of his 
discussion of finds from excavations of Third Intermediate Period tombs, but it may 
not be associated with these. It is of the lenticular form conventionally referred to as 
a pilgrim flask, with a neck in the same material; one handle for suspension survives 
at the neck and there are traces of its pair. The body is decorated with circular incised 
lines. The only discussion of the bottle known to me is a short description by Balfour 
(1934: 11, plate facing p. 18) in his study of techniques of skin-working in Nigeria. 
He considered that it was made of membrane, ‘subcutaneous adipose tissue from 
a freshly-flensed hide’, which had been layered over a core of investment material, 
probably clay. Ceramic and faience imitations of leather flasks are well-attested (e.g. 
Bourriau 1981: 76, catalogue number 144), as are water skins (van Driel-Murray 2000: 
309), but actual leather bottles are rare. One potential parallel may be a gourd-shaped 
vessel found by John Garstangin tomb 183 at Beni Hasan that he identified as leather 
(Ashmolean Museum AN1896-1908 E.2289: Garstang 1907: 130, figure 128b). 
The Ancient Egyptian Leatherwork Project (Veldmeijer 2010a; 2010b: 12—13) is 


24 In the distribution list for Deshashah, a note, probably added by Petrie, seems to indicate that the baskets 
and rope were reassigned to the PRM from a group originally destined for the Liverpool Museum. This 
Liverpool group also included two statues and a coffin. Distributions to other museums from Deshashah 
included statues, coffins, headrests and beads. 
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Figure 6.8 Feather 
pilgrim flask found during 
Petrie’s excavations at the 
Pamesseum on the west 
bank of Thebes (modern 
Fuxor) (PRM Accession 
Number 1897.49.1 ), 
possibly dateable to the 
late New Kingdom or 
early Third Intermediate 
Period. 


significantly transforming 
the understanding of 
Egyptian leatherworking, 
and it is hoped that the 
PRM samples will be 
included in this or similar 
work. 

While individual 
objects or classes of 
material can offer insights 
into typology, dating 
and manufacture, the 
integration of excavated 
assemblages with 

excavation reports and 
museum records can 
allow the reconstruction 
of contexts, opening up 
a range of analytical and 
interpretive possibilities. 
Many of the small finds 
from the first excavation 
seasons directed by Guy 
Brunton in the cemeteries at Qau from 1922—1923 (donated by Petrie on behalf 
of the BSAE in September 1923) are assigned tomb numbers in the records, thus 
allowing tomb contexts to be reconstructed through the registers included in the 
publications. For example, copper axe fragments, an incised scarab and a carnelian 
bead (1924.35.2, 1924.35.4—5) were excavated from tomb 1749, datable to the early 
Middle Kingdom (Brunton 1928: plates 66 and 75; Seidlmayer 1990: 137, 395). This 
has considerable potential not only for refined dating, but also for examining social 
questions relating to, for example, temporal and spatial distributions and social 
variability, as exemplified by Stephan Seidlmayer’s work on the site (1987; 1990; 6.5.3 
below; cf. Chapter 5). The Qau donation also includes 10 pieces of worked bone 
and ivory (1923.43.43-52) from the large late New Kingdom bone deposit that filled 
a Second Dynasty tomb (number 562: Brunton 1930: 18-20). This deposit, which 
included fossilized bones now in the collections of the Natural History Museum in 
London (Mayor 2000: 178), has yet to be fully published or analyzed, although it has 
been variously interpreted as the dump from a bone-working workshop or as a votive 
deposit to the local god Nemty (Welvaert 2002). 25 

The 12 baboon figurines, baboon-shaped stones, and oddly shaped natural or 
partly worked stones found together in ‘chamber M64’ at the Osiris temple at Abydos 
(1903.22.5-16) are a particularly striking votive deposit, perhaps partly comparable to 
that from Qau. Petrie excavated M64, as well as two other comparable deposits, M69 
and the double group M65/89, in the western area of the Osiris temple (Petrie 1903: 
26—27, plate ix). The deposits also included human and animal figurines in faience 
and ivory, as well as faience model boats, shrines, vessels and plant forms, many 
of which are now distributed across museums in the UK and USA. The curatorial 
focus at the PRM upon stone tools and flints may account for the high numbers 
of these strange stone artefacts donated to the Museum in comparison with the 
object-types given to other museums (see Bussmann 2010: 610-13). Petrie dated all 



25 


Cf. http://www.digitalegypt.ucl.ac.uk/qau/tombs/562background.html 
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of these objects to the First Dynasty, but Barry Kemp’s (1968: 153) reassessment 
of the stratigraphy indicated an early Eighteenth Dynasty date for the deposition of 
M64 and M65/89 (M69 is probably much earlier: cf. Bussmann 2010: 95). Richard 
Bussmann’s (2010) reconstruction and analysis of votive deposits like that of M64 
is central to his reassessment of the development of local temples from the Early 
Dynastic Period to the beginning of the Middle Kingdom. 26 

Work on the role of votive objects and practices within personal religion was 
stimulated by Geraldine Pinch’s monograph (1993), Votive Offerings toHathor. Herstudy 
included PRM objects donated from the EEF excavations in the Eleventh Dynasty 
temple at Deir el-Bahri, used as a temple of Hathor in the New Kingdom, and the 
Hathor temple at Faras (6.5.3 below). An unusual intact necklace, strung on leather 
(1904.35.87; Pinch 1993: 267-268, 292, plate 57d; Figure 6.9) and a small wooden 
stela of a rare type (1904.35.107; Pinch 1993: 256, plate 56B) are among the more 
distinctive objects in the group. Bussmann’s research on votives exemplifies current 
reassessments of both royal and non-royal interventions in and transformations of 
sacred space which further analysis of small finds from temple sites may help clarify. 

6.5.2 Petrie’s excavations at Lahun and Gurob, 1889-1890 

The largest proportion of provenanced material in the PRM comes from Petrie’s 
two 1889-1890 seasons in Gurob and Lahun (the area was also called ‘Illahun’ in the 
records). The collection comprises some 263 objects. Of these 115 were donated by 
Petrie in October 1889. A further 20 were given by him in 1890, along with 121 from 
one of his sponsors, H. Martyn Kennard. The PRM was one of a select group of 
UK museums to receive objects from the distribution of finds from the two seasons 
(Quirke 2005:137), although the number of objects is small in comparison with those 
held by the Ashmolean Museum (exact number unknown), the Manchester Museum 
(e. 800 objects) and the Petrie Museum, UCL (c. 2,900 objects). The inclusion of 
the PRM among these recipients indicates that the Museum was perceived to be a 
particularly appropriate place for this material. Its collection can be understood as 
a representative sample of major object categories attested from the site, many of 
which have comparanda in these other museums. 

Most of the objects were excavated during Petrie’s work in the late Middle 
Kingdom town at Lahun, as indicated by his descriptions of finds (Petrie 1890; 1891) 
and comparable objects held in London and Manchester. This may be confirmed by 
entries in the PRM register which characterize some objects (e.g. 1889.27.1—51) as 
‘specimens from his [Petrie’s] excavations at Illahun, Egypt 1889 viz. XII Dynasty 
Kahun’ (Kahun was the term Petrie used for the town proper, now normally referred 
to as Lahun: Quirke 2005: 1). FTis dating of most of the objects from the town to 
the Middle Kingdom is problematic and more comparative analysis of object types 
is needed for chronological control; the PRM collection would be a perfect sample 
for such work. A number of the PRM’s objects almost certainly date to the New 
Kingdom and later occupations or intrusive burials. Some may also originate in 
Petrie’s contemporaneous excavations at the town of Gurob or its nearby cemeteries, 
some 15 miles from Lahun. A few are registered more generally as from ‘the Illahun 
district] in 1890’ and Greco-Roman funerary objects included in this donation are 


26 Other votives from Abydos include dried grapes and New Kingdom and later votive beads and model 
tools from the Early Dynastic tombs of Ka and Djer in Umm el-Qaab (Petrie 1902; see Chapter 5). A 
‘Middle Kingdom’ limestone figurine of a potter, an unfinished limestone bust of a king, a model brick 
with the name of the Twenty-sixth Dynasty king Apries from his foundation deposit, a bronze door 
socket, and two pigment samples were also among the objects donated in 1902 from Petrie’s work in the 
Osiris temple. 
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Figure 6.9 New Kingdom 
Egyptian necklace of 2 
scarabs, a leaf-like form, 
and 2 stylised amuletic 
figures of Faweret, a 
goddess associated with 
childbirth, strung together 
with the original leather 
stringing. Excavated 
by the EEF at Deir 
el-Bahri (PRM Accession 
Number 1904.35.87,). 



recorded as being from Gurob in the records (see Chapter 7). Examples of these later 
objects are discussed below. 

Despite the dating issues with some of the material, the town-site of Lahun is 
one of the richest sources of information for social practices and ‘daily life’ in the 
late Middle Kingdom. Findspots of most of the objects from Petrie’s seasons were 
not recorded (see the comments of Quirke 2005: 40—1), thus limiting the extent 
to which the material culture of the houses can be reconstructed. The work of 
Kasia Szpakowska (2008) represents a carefully considered attempt to do so. ‘Virtual 
Kahun’, a joint online project between the Petrie and Manchester museums to bring 
together and recontextualize their Lahun material, 27 although currently inactive, 
demonstrates the potential for museum-based projects to further reintegrate museum 
collections and stimulate research. Specialist analysis of object types and their 
materials and manufacture have been undertaken for some Lahun objects, especially 
those in the Petrie Museum (Cartwright et al. 1998; chapters by Newton, Gilmore 
and McDowell in David 1986); the PRM group extends the range. Here I give a 
descriptive overview of the Lahun and Gurob objects as a stimulus to new analyses 
as well as reconstructions of contexts and use. 

Organic materials dominate the PRM’s Lahun assemblage, with wooden objects 
comprising the majority. These include door-bolts of a range of types, some with 
traces of red paint or mud/stucco as a possible support for paint (1889.27.7-8: Petrie 
1890: 24; 1891: 11); two dovetail cramps (1890.26.19-20); a small painted throwstick 
(1890.26.17: up to 280mm in length); furniture fittings (e.g. 1890.26.25-26,1890.26.36- 
41; cf. Killen 1994b, museum catalogue at rear); 28 and a large number of pieces of 
uncertain identification, including five said to be tipcat toys (1889.27.4: Petrie 1890: 30; 
cf. Szpakowska 2008: 54). A significant number of objects of wood and other materials 
are related to cordage and textile production and repair, including spindle whorls (e.g. 


27 http://www.museum.manchester.ac.uk/collection/ancientegypt/virtualkahun/ 

28 Geoffrey Killen does not use the Museum’s accession numbers in his catalogue, but Museum curators 
have managed to equate his descriptions with the Museum records. 
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1889.27.1; 1889.27.10; 1890.26.22.1-2; 1890.26.23; 1890.26.104), 29 a ‘broken loom 
gauge’ (1890.26.16), copper needles (1889.27.40-1), ‘bodkins’ (1889.27.3; 1890.26.21), 
stone and mud objects identified as loom-weights (e.g. 1889.27.25-26), 30 and two balls, 
stuffed, covered and stitched with leather, perhaps used to finish cloth (1889.27.45, 
1890.26.20: Petrie 1890: 28; Szpakowska 2008: 83). 

Cordage proper is also a significant group (e.g. 1890.26.61, 1890.26.63-64, 
1890.26.66—76), ranging from netting, some of which is beautifully intact, to small 
balls and samples of string and rope much of which is knotted and occasionally 
tufted in various ways (cf. Cartwright et al. 1998; Petrie 1890: 28). The largely well- 
preserved baskets or pieces of basketry are a related category; some are assigned 
to the Middle Kingdom (1890.26.77-81) although at least one is said to be Third 
Intermediate Period (Killen 1994a: 10 figure 3: probably 1889.27.72; and cf. the 
discussion of the Greco-Roman baskets in Chapter 7). Specialist analysis of these, as 
well as the fine examples of matting (1890.26.82-85), would refine dating, as well as 
contributing to work on technique and use. 

The corpus also includes smaller numbers of flint and metal tools, knives and fish¬ 
hooks, bone tools, and some ceramic vessels, stands and sherds (e.g. 1889.27.27—33, 
1889.27.35-38). A small piece of metal (1890.26.91) is labelled as ‘slag from copper 
works’, but such material is rare at Lahun (Gilmore 1986: 216) and this may be the 
remains of a decomposed worked object. The collection also includes two quite finely 
carved, but uninscribed, limestone offering tables (1889.27.15—16). A limestone pillar 
(490mm in height) with a hollow depression on top of the capital, perhaps for domestic 
food offerings, oil or incense, is a further example of an object type well attested in the 
town and its cemetery (1889.27.14: Petrie 1890: 26; Szpakowska 2008: 135). 

Three leather or leather and fibre items of footwear are supposedly of Middle 
Kingdom date (1889.27.43, 1889.27.44, 1890.26.59; cf. Chapter 7 below). One 
(1890.26.59) is described in the PRM’s records as the ‘remains of shoe of thin leather 
stitched with thong with a thin leather sole’; this may be one of the leather shoes 
described by Petrie (1890: 28) with ‘the leather sandal strap between the toes, and 
joining to the sides of the heel, to retain the sole on the foot; the upper leather being 
stitched on merely as a covering’ (cf. Veldmeijer 2009: 4—5, 2010b: 187). Specialist 
examination of this material will no doubt clarify the dating as well as aspects of 
typology, manufacture and wear (Veldmeijer 2010b: 11-15). 

A full-length linen bag tunic (1890.26.98; up to 1.17m in width, up to 1.35m in 
length), almost certainly from a later burial in the town, is the largest and arguably most 
striking of the Lahun artefacts. It was acquired as part of the Kennard donation and 
was recorded in the accession register as being ‘from the same excavations of Mr Petrie 
XVIII Dynasty Illahun — complete woven shirt or blouse’. A small sketch of the tunic 
was included in its packing (Figure 6.10). Petrie reported the discovery of a burial with 
‘three or four perfect shirts neatly folded up in packets, and wrapped in between the 
bandages’ of the mummy in his ‘journal’ of the seasons at Lahun, now in the Griffith 
Institute, Oxford. ’ 1 He dated the tomb to the Twentieth Dynasty from the style of the 
uninscribed but painted ‘coffin bust’; no inscribed material was recorded in association. 
He also included a sketch of the style of shirt in his notes. The location of the tomb 
is unclear, but could perhaps be reconstructed through close analysis of his notes and 
plans; the discovery was made in the week of the 28th of November to the 5th of 


29 Conical stone and wood whorls (1889.27.10,1889.27.23) maybe New Kingdom (Kemp and Vogelsang- 
Eastwood 2001: 266). 1889.27.64 is identified as such and may be from Gurob. 

30 The problem of distinguishing loom-weights from net-sinkers is discussed in Kemp and Vogelsang- 
Eastwood (2001: 393). 

31 Petrie ‘Journal’, Griffith Institute, University of Oxford, MSS 1889—1890: 29. 
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Figure 6.10 Schematic 
sketch of a large, possibly 
New Kingdom bag tunic 
excavated during W. 

M. Flinders Petrie’s 
1889-1890 seasons 
at Fahun and Gurob, 
Egypt. The sketch is 
currently held with the 
tunic (PRSl Accession 
Number 1890.26.98J. 
The tunic may have been 
found folded up with 
two or three other shirts 
wrapped in the bandages 
of a mummy. 



December 1889 during which time Petrie recorded that he was working in the northern 
part of the western sector of the town reoccupied in the Eighteenth Dynasty. It seems 
likely that the PRM tunic is one of these ‘perfect shirts.’ The location of the other tunics 
or the coffin fragment is not known to me. Gillian Vogelsang-Eastwood (1993: 134) 
notes that Petrie donated a bag tunic to the Staatliche Museum in Berlin (10966), but 
museum records indicate that it came from his 1890 Gurob excavations, from which 
other textiles were recovered (e.g. Hall 1980). 

The tunic is well preserved. The rolled and whipped hem of the neck opening has 
come away from the fabric body in places but its v-shape is clear. The most damaged 
areas are the arm-holes with fraying tears and some detached hemming. The opening 
of one arm-hole seems largely intact, c. 330mm in length, but the other has split the 
fabric some way down the length of the side-seam; the side-seam of the other side 
is largely intact. The bottom of the garment has a decorative knotted fringe. There 
are no other signs of decoration on the area of the fabric I examined. Alongside the 
possibility of tracing the other tunics and material from the tomb to more securely 
date and contextualize the group, this is a significant addition to the corpus of known 
bag tunics (cf. Vogelsang-Eastwood 1993: 130—44) and, like the other textiles in the 
collection, should be studied by a specialist. 

Other objects assigned a New Kingdom date in the records include stone and lead 
‘sinkers’ (1889.27.58-61), a stone whetstone (1889.27.65), 4 so-called ‘netting bones’ 
(1889.27.63, 1890.26.94-96), a small wooden wedge-shaped comb (1890.26.93), a 
bow-drill (1889.27.52), ‘loom gauge’ (1890.26.97), and winnowing scoop (1889.27.53). 
These may be from later occupation at Lahun, but it is also possible that they come 
from excavations at Gurob; comparable material is noted by Petrie in his discussion 
of his finds from the settlement there (e.g. Petrie 1890: 34—5; cf. Thomas 1981: 8-10). 
The same can be said for the funerary material from New Kingdom and the first 
millennium BCE, which includes a ceramic coffin lid (1889.27.66) of a New Kingdom 
type with naturally modelled face, crossed hands, and no painted decoration (cf. other 
examples from Gurob in Cotelle-Michel 2004: 140, 238, catalogue II-B2-11). A quite 
finely modelled white-painted wooden coffin lid with long tripartite wig and crossed 
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hands, assigned to the Third Intermediate Period (1890.25.1), along with two highly 
modelled wooden funerary masks (1890.25.2—3) are also registered as coming from 
the ‘Illahun dist[rict]\ 

Two joined fragments of a faience marsh bowl depicting a male figure wearing 
a pleated garment, facing right, and seated on a lion-footed, high-backed chair 
(2003.128.1) are almost certainly from Gurob. Petrie’s journal entry for the same 
week as the shirt discovery reports a number of faience vases and bowls found at 
Gurob, including one with ‘part of a seated figure’. 32 The scene probably depicts an 
offering, which indicates a late New Kingdom date (Milward in Brovarski et al. 1982: 
141). A bowl in the Eton Myers collection, dated to the Nineteenth Dynasty, which 
shows a seated woman, facing left, before an offering stand bearing a large vessel (no 
provenance: Spurr et al 1999: 28—9, number 31) is a more complete parallel. Two 
small wooden cylindrical lids (1890.25.16-17: 50mm in diameter), to be published by 
Andres Diego Espinel, might also be from Gurob. They bear identical short hieratic 
texts on their upper surfaces which read: ‘the high priest of Amun to pharaoh l.p.h.’. 
Espinel suggests a New Kingdom date from the paleography and considers that they 
may be lids for containers of objects or messages for the king (pers. comm. 2010). 
A context for such lids may be suggested by Petrie’s journal note that he found a 
papyrus of Amenhotep III at Lahun rolled in cloth and inside ‘a rough pottery tube 
broken, alas!, in the finding’. 33 

Only a small number of the Lahun and Gurob objects in the PRM have undergone 
detailed analysis or are included in either the study of object groups from the site 
or object typologies. An example is Geoffrey Killen’s (1994a: 13, figures 15-16, 
plates 5-8) detailed description of the large wooden box with lid (1889.27.9.1-2), 
which focuses on construction techniques. Since few, if any, of the objects have 
undergone conservation treatment, they seem perfectly placed for material-based 
scientific analyses, alongside their wider potential for inclusion in new analytical and 
interpretive work on the site. 

6.5.3 The Nubian and Sudanese assemblages from Far as, Sanam and Jebel Moya 

Artefacts from the archaeological expeditions sent by Oxford University to Faras and 
Sanam in modern Upper Egypt and Sudan, directed and largely funded by Francis 
Llewellyn Griffith, represent one of the richest opportunities to integrate museum 
collections with expedition archives in the reconstruction and analysis of sites. The 
records from both excavations, which were published by Griffith in summary, are 
now in the Griffith Institute, Oxford (see Malek and Magee 1994). Although the finds 
are scattered across a number of museums, a large proportion are in the Ashmolean 
Museum and PRM, with the latter having over 526 records of objects from Faras and 
Sanam. 34 Angelika Lohwasser’s (2010) monograph on the Kushite cemetery at Sanam 
provides a model for the initial stages of such analytical work. 35 

The first two seasons of the Oxford Expedition to Nubia (OEN) from 1910-1911 
and 1911—1912 were at Faras, an area about 25 miles north of the second cataract 
on the modern border between Egypt and Sudan, flooded by Lake Nasser in 1964. 
During the course of his work there, Griffith, assisted by Blackman and Woolley, 
found material ranging from the palaeolithic through to medieval period Christian 


32 Petrie ‘Journal’, MSS 1889-1890, 31. 

33 Petrie ‘Journal’, MSS 1889-1890,29. 

34 The total number of objects these records refer to is complicated by the fact that 160 records are for 
beads and the number of beads on each record has not been enumerated. 

35 Her 2010 monograph is an English summary of the full publication of her work on Sanam, announced 
there as forthcoming. 
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occupations. The objects that Griffith sold to the PRM were largely excavated in a 
New Kingdom temple to Hathor which lay on the north side of an outcrop of rock 
near the eastern channel of the Nile, and in the Meroitic cemetery to the north-east 
of the ‘Great Kom’ (for his map of the area, see Griffith 1921: plate 1). A smaller 
number of ceramic vessels and items of adornment are recorded as coming from 
different tombs in the New Kingdom C-group cemetery. Most of the Faras material 
was accessioned by the PRM in 1912, although some were found unentered and were 
catalogued in 1945. 

The Hathor temple, dedicated to a local form of the goddess as lady of Ibshek, 
was probably founded in the Second Intermediate Period and then rebuilt and 
expanded over the course of the New Kingdom (Pinch 1993: 28—37). A large number 
of faience beads, scarabs, and amulets of various types found in the temple were 
among the 1912 PRM acquisition and were analyzed by Pinch (1993) in her study of 
votives from Hathor temples (1904.35.72—117). Although the findspots of individual 
objects or groups were not recorded in detail. Pinch (1993: 37-40) offers a general 
reconstruction of the context and date-range of the votives. Other PRM objects 
also recorded as coming from the Hathor temple include a fragment of a decorated 
ivory comb (1912.89.40), and a bronze ‘cutting out’ knife (1912.89.47), as well as 
corroded iron arrow-heads, rings, lead and bars, although some of these may have 
been excavated from the Meroitic cemetery. 

Some 800 Faras objects in the PRM were found in this cemetery, including a 
large number of metal tools, weapons, ornaments and vessels (identified as bronze 
and iron in the records), ceramic vessels, stone tools, kohl tubes, as well as various 
beads and other items of adornment. The field records of the Faras excavations in 
the Griffith Institute, which include a catalogue of the cemetery finds, will allow 
reconstruction of individual graves. Khider Eisa’s (1999: 18—20) overview of Faras 
indicates that he considers it characteristic of non-royal Meroitic cemeteries in Lower 
Nubia, but this period of occupation at the site has not been the focus of detailed 
study. An iron blade (1912.89.50) and flat bar (1912.89.30) are recorded as coming 
from houses in the associated settlement. 

In 1912 Griffith moved the work of the OEN from Faras to Sanam, a large 
cemetery and settlement site some 25 km south of the fourth cataract. Over 6,000 
objects were given to the PRM by Griffith in 1921, eight years after his work 
there ceased in 1913. Griffith had hoped to return to the site after the First World 
War so perhaps retained the material to facilitate full publication. However, the 
concession was given to Reisner after the war and Griffith published summaries 
of his work there from 1921—23. Most of the PRM objects were excavated 
from the cemetery between November 1912 and March 1913 during which time 
he uncovered approximately 1,550 graves (Lohwasser 2010: 11—12). Although 
evidence strongly suggests that the cemetery was founded in the New Kingdom, 
most of the burials date to c. 800—600 BCE with reuse of some graves in the 
Meroitic Period (Lohwasser 2010: 91—6, with figure 43), making Sanam the largest 
excavated non-royal necropolis of the Napatan Period (Lohwasser 2010: 17). The 
PRM’s collection is dominated by items of adornment including large numbers of 
amulets, as well as seven ceramic vessels and three iron ‘lance-heads’. Records held 
in the PRM Related Document Files (RDF) describe where each object was found 
and its immediate context, as well as giving a physical description. Lohwasser’s 
(2010) detailed re-examination of Griffith’s records emphasizes the significance of 
Sanam for social histories of the Napatan period; she was unable to fully integrate 
the museum collections into this stage of her research but notes (Lohwasser 2010: 
17) the importance of such work for full reconstructions and analyses of the tombs 
and their wider contexts. 
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A smaller number of objects (c.276) were donated from Wellcome’s excavations 
(f. 1909—1914) at Jebel Moya, a large area of cemeteries and settlements located in 
the plain between the Blue and White Niles, some 250 km south of Khartoum (see 
Chapter 8). Rudolf Gerharz’s (1994) reassessment of the Jebel Moya material divides 
it into three broad phases: I: c. 4500 BCE; II: c. 3000-800 BCE (‘classic Jebel Moya 
culture’); III: c. 800—300 BCE. Cursory consideration of the PRM material indicates 
that the majority probably dates to phase II, although some imported items, such 
as copper wire and faience and carnelian beads, probably come from his phase III 
when the Jebel Moya groups were in contact with the Napatan and Meroitic empires 
further north. A new project on material from the area has been announced (Brass 
2009); the potential to combine museum collections with documentation should be 
an important aspect of this work. 

6.6 Summary: Potential and Future Research 

A range of ‘social histories in material form’ (Gosden and Larson 2007: 3) are offered 
by the Egyptian objects in the PRM, yet little detailed work has been undertaken 
on any of the Dynastic material, in part because it is overshadowed by the much 
larger collection in the Ashmolean Museum. Individual objects have been included in 
typological studies (e.g. Mendoza 2008) and the inscribed material is currently being 
edited and published by a number of scholars. However, the distinctive character of 
the PRM collection and its apparently carefully selected and tailored groups of both 
collected and excavated objects create opportunities for wide-ranging context-driven 
studies of both single artefacts and assemblages, especially through the integration 
and comparative analysis of the museum objects with other relevant collections and 
excavation records. The largely untreated organic material is a particular strength and 
an area of potential development, especially through scientific analysis. The latter 
may also be true for the metals. 

The biographies of particular objects or object groups also open windows onto 
changing perceptions of Egyptian material culture in the minds of collectors, travellers, 
archaeologists, and institutions, both within and outside Oxford, especially in light of 
current interest in mapping the development of Egyptology as an area of study. 
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Greco-Roman Egypt 


Christina Riggs 


7.1 Introduction 

Egypt enjoyed close trade links with the Greek-speaking Mediterranean from the 
7th century BCE, cemented by the foundation of a Greek colony at Naukratis 
in the Delta and the widespread use of Greek mercenaries in the Egyptian army. 
Egypt formally became part of the Greek world in 332 BCE, when Alexander the 
Great took the country from Persian hands, and this date marks the start of the 
Greco-Roman Period of Egyptian history. Egypt subsequently became a Hellenistic 
kingdom ruled by Alexander’s former general Ptolemy son of Lagos, founder of the 
Ptolemaic Dynasty. Cleopatra VII was the last ruler of the Dynasty, and her defeat at 
the hands of the Roman Octavian, later Augustus, in 30 BCE made Egypt a province 
of the nascent Roman Empire, which it remained until the 640s. 

This Chapter considers the c. 252 Greco-Roman (332 BCE-650 CE) objects 
from Egypt in the Pitt Rivers Museum (PRM), which form only a small part of its c. 
11,639-strong Egyptian archaeological collections. The Greco-Roman Period in Egypt 
witnessed a number of political, social, and cultural developments. In the early part of 
the Ptolemaic period, Greek immigrants, and in particular military veterans, settled in 
the Delta, the Fayum, and in smaller concentrations throughout the Nile Valley, and 
frequently married into Egyptian families. The ensuing hellenization of the upper and 
middle strata of Egyptian society was well advanced by the start of the new Roman 
regime, which recognized and encouraged it, and favoured the use of Greek over 
Egyptian language. The material culture of Greco-Roman Egypt helped shape these 
broader cultural changes, as artists and craft workers adopted new formal languages and 
working techniques. These included naturalistic painting and sculpture (in stone, metals, 
and plaster), mould-made terracotta figures, mouth-blown glass, and mosaic floors, 
while classical architecture featured to some extent in all the major towns and cities, 
especially in the Roman period. These new art forms co-existed with more traditional 
Egyptian workmanship, although the latter became increasingly identified with the 
temple and mortuary spheres. The PRM collections range from tools and implements 
to clothing, baskets and other containers, and also include funerary items typical of the 
time. This chapter outlines the history of the collection (7.2) and provides an overview 
of the objects from Egypt (7.3) and Sudan (7.4), before drawing conclusions about the 
significance and research potential of the collection (7.5). 

7.2 History of the Collection 

Nine objects in the Museum that were originally listed as ‘Greco-Roman Egyptian’ 
formed part of the PRM founding collection, and were presumably collected by Pitt- 
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Rivers on his trip to Egypt in 1881, or obtained through his personal and professional 
contacts (1884.57.2, 1884.57.3, 1884.58.51, 1884.63.77 .1-3, 1884.67.20, 1884.67.25, 
1884.67.27). Of these, two are not, in fact, ancient as originally catalogued: one, a 
painted wooden panel (1884.57.3), appears to be a 19th- or 20th-century Islamic- 
inspired piece, and another is most likely a 19th-century decorative item in 
‘Egyptomanic’ style, acquired as if ancient (1884.67.25). This small, solid bronze of 
a nude male has an incomplete depiction of the Egyptian nemes headdress, which is 
unlikely to have been the case for a genuine ancient object, including a Roman version 
of an Egyptian statue. Amongst the rest of the PRM founding collection Greco- 
Roman objects are 3 faience inlays in the form of rosettes (1884.63.77 .1-3), dating 
to the Ptolemaic Period, and said to have been collected by W.M. Flinders Petrie from 
Tell el-Yahudiya in the Eastern Delta (although the collection date predates the Egypt 
Exploration Fund’s 1886 excavations at the site, supervised by Edouard Naville). 

As is the case with the Predynastic and Dynastic Egyptian collections (see Chapters 
5 and 6), the main field collector represented is W.M. Flinders Petrie, who excavated 
in Egypt between the late 1880s and the 1920s, distributing finds to museums and 
individuals who supported his work. Important sites that are represented in the 
Petrie-donated material include Lahun in the Fayum (11 Roman objects), which 
includes both cemeteries and a settlement area (the latter known as Kahun), and the 
Roman-period cemetery at Flawara in the Fayum (3 Roman objects). 

The site of Oxyrhynchus (Bahnasa) was a provincial capital in Middle Egypt in the 
Roman Period, and the source of 36 objects in the PRM collected by Petrie, Bernard 
Pyne Grenfell and Arthur Surridge Hunt, including reed pens (1897.49.7—12) and a 
number of wood, metal, basketry, and textile implements (1903.22.1-2, 1904.35.38- 
71). Archaeological material was of secondary concern to Grenfell and Hunt, who 
collected thousands of Greek (and some Demotic Egyptian) papyri at the site in 
the late 19th and early 20th centuries. Today, a large proportion of the papyri are 
held in the Papyrology Room at the University of Oxford’s Sackler Library. 1 Grenfell 
was a student and fellow of The Queen’s College, Oxford, appointed Professor 
of Papyrology in 1916; Hunt was also a student at Queen’s, and was Professor of 
Papyrology from 1913 until his death in 1934 (Bowman et al. 2007). 

7.3 The Objects 

7.3.1 Overview 

The majority of the objects from Greco-Roman Egypt are tools and everyday objects. 
An overview of these is presented below, outlining the writing implements (7.3.2 
below), objects used in clothing and textile production (7.3.3), basketry and cordage 
(7.3.4), knives and keys (7.3.5), ceramic and glass containers, sealings and stamps (7.3.6), 
coins (7.3.7), and lamps (7.3.8). As well as these everyday objects, the collection includes 
objects with religious imagery (7.3.9), and material from mortuary contexts (7.3.10). 

7.3.2 Writing Implements 

The collections include 6 reed pens (1897.49.7-12) and 4 wooden tablets with wax 
writing surfaces (1891.33.9—12, which may be earlier than the 3rd—5th century CE 
dates assigned to them in the catalogue), and Balfour’s recreation of a codex formed 
from such tablets (on display, case 107A). Wooden styluses like 1897.49.6 - with tips 
like modern fountain pens — were for use on a soft material, like wax, rather than an 
ink pen. Such styluses are associated with writing Greek, although scribes did adapt 
to writing Demotic using these implements rather than using brushes. 


1 http://www.papyrology.ox.ac.uk/POxy/lists/lists.html 
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7.3.3 Clothing and textile production 

The collections Include some six items of clothing, including a beautifully made 
leather shoe (1889.27.94 .1—2) for a small adult left foot, with triangular details cut 
out of the leather around the foot opening. Its original provenance may be Gurob, 
next to Lahun, which Petrie excavated around this time. A more uncommon rare item 
of clothing is a pair of socks (1889.27.95 .1-2), one of which is intact. Both socks 
have a split toe design. A small sandal identified as a model (1898.37.14) may be a 
child’s sandal, since it is made of leather like normal footwear. It consists of a leather 
sole with incised decoration inside, a strap that passes around the ankle, a plaited or 
twisted strap across the foot upper, and a toe thong (broken). Object 1904.35.71, 
which is catalogued as a girdle or belt, seems somewhat rough in terms of material 
and construction for use as clothing, and may be a handle or carrying strap. 

The wooden implement 1903.22.1 is catalogued as a papyrus beater, but another 
possible interpretation is that it is a flax beater, and thus relates to the production 
of linen textiles. A second textile-related implement in this part of the collection is 
1915.41.41, which is catalogued as a spindle whorl, although its small size may argue 
against this identification. 

7.3.4 Basketry and Cordage 

The collection includes 14 well-preserved items of basketry and cordage. A very finely 
worked basketry object (1902.31.22) has been identified as a hat but is more likely to be a 
bowl-like container. A large basket (1889.27.68 .1-2) was described on an accompanying 
card as a carpenter’s basket and contained a length of rope. According to the card with the 
object, both came from Petrie’s excavation at Lahun (Dlahun, el-Lahun). 

Nine examples of baskets are recorded as coming from Grenfell and Hunt’s 
work at Oxyrhynchus, including: an unusual, openwork basket made of narrow 
reeds (1904.35.64), twisted to form a flat bottom, and supported at the middle 
and top by plaited reeds; a basket (1904.35.68) which, though damaged, is of very 
fine work, with a double twisted rim; and a well-preserved basket (1904.35.69). 
Other basket-related objects from the site include a length of rope (1904.35.63), 
probably of palm fibre. 

One unusual object (1902.31.23 .1-2) consists of multiple strands of twisted rope, 
in two colours, with a wooden peg, and is identified in the catalogue as a horse harness. 
The source is Petrie/Egypt Exploration Fund from the years 1901—1902, but it is unclear 
whether this indicates that it comes from an excavation or was purchased by Petrie. 

7 . 3.5 Knives and Keys 

Iron objects in the collection include 7 keys (1898.37.13, 1904.35.42-47), 12 knives 
(1904.35.48-59), a saw blade (1904.35.60) and 3 blades (1904.35.60 .1-3) from 
Grenfell and Hunt’s work at Oxyrhynchus. One knife (1904.35.59) has a fine bone 
handle, suggesting a possible domestic, use. Similarly, knives 1904.35.50, 1904.35.52, 
and 1904.35.54 have slender, twisted handles. Another iron object is a sickle blade 
(1903.22.3); its source is Petrie/Egypt Exploration Fund, with a findspot attributed 
to the Shunet el-Zebib (Shuneh) area at Abydos in 1902-1903, which correlates with 
Petrie’s 1900-1904 excavations at the site. 

The iron keys from Oxyrhynchus (1904.35.42—47) and 3 bronze keys (1904.35.47, 
1951.13.546—547) are examples of ‘skeleton’-type keys from the Roman Period, 
which are sometimes depicted in the hand of the god Anubis at this time, or around 
the necks of his associated animal, the jackal. The keys refer to his role as a guide to 
the underworld (Riggs 2005: 290). Related to the keys is an impressive bronze door 
fitting from Lahun (1889.27.93), which includes the iron keyhole plate. 
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7.3.6 Containers, Jar Sealings and Stamps 

The collection of 38 wood and pottery jar stamps (1915.41.29-38) and related jar 
sealings (1915.41.1—28), all from Antinoe (Johnson 1914), dates from the Late Roman 
or Byzantine periods, and includes a number of inscriptions which could be translated 
by a specialist in late Greek or Coptic. These inscriptions may identify the products 
or producer. Several stamps also bear a cross motif, since Egypt was predominantly 
Christian at this time. Stamps like these were impressed in mud jar sealings, several 
examples of which are among the Antinoe objects. Some of the Antinoe sealings also 
include the necks of the pottery vessels, two of which have Greek inscriptions inked 
on them. The largest sealing incorporates the neck, shoulder, and two handles of a 
pottery jar, which is sealed inside with resin or pitch. 

Other pottery vessels or containers include a large, circular platter with incised 
palm or tree decoration (1889.27.90), probably for serving food in a domestic context 
or for food offerings; it comes from Petrie’s excavations at Lahun. Object 1902.31.1 is 
a pottery flask which is unusual in that it is extremely heavy from whatever contents 
are inside it; there are grains of sand at the neck, perhaps stuck in the sealing material 
(or escaped contents?), two small handles on either side of neck, and a spout at 
same level of the handles; the mouth and neck of the vessel are covered by a piece 
of leather and an intricately wrapped cord. The donor is Petrie/Egypt Exploration 
Fund, but with no specific site mentioned other than the Fayum region. 

Object 1904.35.36 is a Janus (two-faced) jug of heavy pottery, with one handle. 
The faces are identified in ink on the side of the vessel as ‘Negro’. Given interest in 
racial classification in the late 19th and early 20th centuries — Petrie himself wrote 
on the topic (Petrie 1907) — the depiction of an African was probably a motivating 
factor in collecting the jug, which comes from the site of Ehnasya (Ahnas el-Medina). 

Several small containers, in materials other than pottery, are interesting additions 
to the collection: 1968.22.2-3 are typical Roman-era products - slender, blown glass 
vessels for perfume oil; the iridescence forms when the glass is deposited in the 
ground. Object 1902.31.21 is an unusual cup made from the natural, tapering form 
of a shell, from Petrie’s 1901—1902 work for the Egypt Exploration Fund, said to 
be from the Fayum. Usually on display in Case 63A, with musical instruments, is a 
faience object depicting a man playing a lyre (1929.78.1). The concave shape suggests 
that it may be a fragment from the rounded body of a vase, jug, or bowl. The back is 
not decorated, and the figure is in raised relief, probably mould-made. 

7.3.7 Coins 

There are 17 Ptolemaic coins in the collection (1933.51.16—32), in three sizes, donated 
in 1933 by Flenry Balfour. These all bear the name ‘Ptolemy’, and numismatists would 
be able to provide more detailed information and identify the mint. 

7.3.8 Lamps 

The Greco-Roman material includes a relatively large collection of 65 pottery lamps 2 
most of which have been identified as Roman in date, and which are representative 
of the range of lamps from the period. Such lamps are extremely common in the 
archaeological record and afford the opportunity to examine the organization of 
industry and economy in the Greco-Roman world (e.g. Flarris 1980). A total of 
34 (1904.35.1-34) were excavated at Ehnasya by Petrie and formed part of his 
classification of Romano-Egyptian lamps (Petrie 1905: 5-7). Petrie also donated two 


2 1904 . 35 . 1 - 34 , 1911 . 59 . 7 , 1915 . 41 . 39 - 40 , 1932 . 88 . 319 - 327 , 1932 . 88 . 396 - 401 , 1932 . 88 . 429 - 430 , 1932 . 88 . 505 , 
1932 . 88 . 515 , 1932 . 88 . 518 , 1932 . 88 . 574 , 1932 . 88 . 582 - 583 , 1932 . 88 . 585 , 1932 . 88 . 587 , 1932 . 88 . 676 - 677 . 
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lamps from Antinoe (1915.41.39 and 1915.41.40), both of which are inscribed in 
Greek (see Griffith 1916: 198; Bilabel 1926). 3 

7.3.9 Objects with Religious Imagery 

This category includes four figures — three of terracotta and one of bronze. Terracotta 
figure 1884.58.51 is of Isis and the infant Horus, with a base depicting a lotus flower 
(or possibly a boat). Isis has the corkscrew curls typical of her imagery in the Roman 
Period, and she wears a small crown on top of her head: the sun disk between cow 
horns, topped by two feathers, which again is typical of her iconography in Greco- 
Roman Egypt. Terracotta figure 2004.60.1, moulded in two halves (smooth on the 
back), depicts a woman with incised pubic triangle, hands held up in the orans (prayer) 
posture, with palm branches arched over the top, pierced holes either side of her 
head, and traces of pink-red paint over gesso. The workmanship and general style 
suggest that this object is not ancient, but compare Bailey (2008) for examples of 
two similar female figures, from Shurafa, dated to the 4th to 5th centuries CE (British 
Museum EA 1912,1019.15). A third terracotta object is from a figure of an Egyptian 
priest or cult celebrant (1884.67.29). The ‘grotesque’ facial features are for comic 
effect, giving the figure a pointy chin, close-set eyes, furrowed brow, large bulbous 
nose, and large ears. He wears a floral wreath and a veil (cf. Bailey 2008, 64 (no. 3176) 
and pi. 31 for a dwarf priest or cult celebrant with similar grotesque head and wreath, 
dated by Bailey to the Ptolemaic Period, 2nd-lst centuries BCE). Finally, a bronze 
head of an Egyptian priest (1884.67.27) is also depicted as a ‘grotesque’ type. 

7.3.10 Human Remains and Funerary Objects 

A mummy of a very young child (1945.6.1 .1—2), is likely to date to the Greco-Roman 
Period. The gilded plaster or cartonnage (plaster-and-linen layers) face-mask dates 
to the late Ptolemaic or early Roman Period, but since it is an adult mask, and only 
the fragment of a mummy mask, it is unclear whether it was originally intended for 
the mummy or was a later addition, either in antiquity or in more recent times. The 
most likely explanation may be that the mask was reused on the mummy in antiquity, 
indicating that the mummy dates from later in the Roman Period. There is evidence for 
similar re-use of earlier funerary equipment in the 3rd century CE (Riggs 2005: 170). 

A painted cartonnage footcase (1889.27.75) was donated by Petrie in 1889. 
Although the accession records indicate Lahun as the provenance of this object, 
it is worth noting that Petrie also excavated the nearby site of Hawara for the first 
time in 1888. At Hawara Petrie discovered Roman Period mummies decorated with 
a variety of objects, such as encaustic panel portraits, painted shrouds, cartonnage 
masks, and footcases. The footcase is typical in that it depicts bound prisoners on 
the bottom, which the deceased would ‘trample’ in the afterlife, symbolizing victory 
over harmful forces. On top, the pink feet wear sandals; there is water damage in the 
middle portion of the case here. Around the sides of the case are painted rosettes 
(similar to the faience inlays collected by Pitt-Rivers mentioned above (1884.63.77 
.1—3)), and on either side of the feet is a chequer-board pattern imitating basketwork, 
with the colours pink, blue, and white predominating. On the inside of the footcase, 
swirls of plaster can be seen, along with a dark patch of resin from the linen-wrapped 
surface of the mummy. The case dates to the very end of the Ptolemaic Period or the 
early Roman Period, in the 1st century CE: not from the Twenty-second Dynasty, as 


3 See also http://www.trismegistos.org/tm/detail_plus.php?tm=98643 and http://www.trismegistos.org/ 
tm/detail_plus.php?tm—103774 
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Figure 7.1 Wooden 
mummy label from 
Akhmim, Egypt (PRM 
Accession Number 
1994.4.179;. Such labels 
would usually identify the 
deceased by name along 
with a formulaic prayer 
written in Demotic or 
Greek. Dating to around 
450 CE, ithis is one of 
the latest labels known. 


the accompanying label states. One of many comparable examples is one in the 
Brooklyn Museum of Art. 4 

Accessioned in the same year and noted to also be from ‘Lahun, Gurob’ are a 
series of 11 crudely-carved wooden faces (1889.27.78-88), which would have been 
pegged/dowelled onto coffins or half-length covers for mummies. Very similar 
objects from the same excavation are now accessioned into the Petrie collection. 5 
Although often recorded to be of Ptolemaic date, an earlier Third Intermediate 
Period dating is also possible and there are similar flat examples from Thebes, taken 
from coffins dating to the Roman Period thus extending their possible date range. 

A cartonnage rnsekh (collar) (1884.57.2) is described as Tate Dynastic’ but may date 
to the Ptolemaic Period. Such collars were placed over the chest of a wrapped mummy, 
protecting and contributing to the rebirth of the dead. The shrine-shaped pectoral in the 
centre, with an outstretched ba-bvcd, supports a Ptolemaic rather than Late Period date. 

Two gold tongue covers (1911.33.10 and 1911.33.11) are from the mouths of Roman 
Period mummies, discovered at Hawara in the Fayum during Petrie’s 1910—1911 season. 
Object 1911.33.10 has creases where it was folded twice over to fit into the mouth. 

Also of note is a wooden mummy label from Akhmim (1994.4.179, Figure 7.1). 
Such labels would originally have been attached to mummies and usually identify the 
deceased by name, together with a formulaic prayer in Demotic or Greek. Dating to 
around 450 CE it is one of the latest of such mummy labels known (Rupprecht 1976; 
Mark Depauw pers. comm.). 6 It was originally part of a private collection belonging 
to Rev. Bigg-Wither of Winchester County, before being transferred to the PRM 
from the Hampshire Museum Service. 

7.4 Meroitic Sudan 

The Meroitic period, named after the type-site of Meroe between the Fifth and Sixth 
Cataracts of the River Nile in Sudan, follows the end of Napatan Period in the 4th 


4 Brooklyn Museum Accession Number 73.89 See http://www.brooklynmuseum.org/opencollection/ 
objects/3827 

5 e.g. Petrie Collection Accession Number UC 55101 See http://www.digitalegypt.ucl.ac.uk/gurob/ 
archive/uc55101 .gif 

6 See also http://wwv.trisrnegisros.org/trn/deou l.phprqLiick=1 6059 
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century BCE (see Chapter 6) and runs until the 4th century CE. Apart from the move 
southwards, there is no real material distinction between the Napatan and Meroitic 
periods. There may be some 20 Meroitic objects in the PRM collection, and a box of 
several hundred beads (1945.11.182), although the material donated by F.L1. Griffith 
from Faras represents several periods of activity (see Chapter 6) including a Meroitic 
cemetery (see Eisa 1999). As such, some collections management work is required to 
clarify the associated dates for specific objects. In addition to the Griffith donation 
there are 5 sherds of pottery described in the catalogue as Meroitic (1940.12.849 .1- 
5) from Charles and Brenda Seligman’s collection. These sherds are all provenanced 
to the Wadi Howar. There is also a single, intact Meroitic large globular pottery vessel, 
with matt-impressed pattern, from the type-site of Meroe (1954.6.2), sent to the 
PRM by the Sudan Museum in 1954. It is noted as having been originally acquired 
during the excavations of John Garstang in 1910 (Torok 1997). 

7.5 Summary 

Like the Egyptian archaeological material from other periods, the material from 
Greco-Roman Egypt offers scope for research on collectors and collecting histories, 
as well as studying the objects themselves and in comparison with objects from the 
same sites and material now in other museums. Many of the artefact types represented 
have been the subject of significant recent research in other collections, for example 
Wendrich’s (2000) work on Roman Egyptian basketry. The research potential of the 
inscribed material — the Antinoe jar sealings, the coins, and the mummy label from 
Akhmim — is particularly strong. 
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Later Holocene Africa 


Paul Lane 


8.1 Introduction 

The Pitt Rivers Museum (PRM) holds an assorted range of post-‘Stone Age’/ 
later Holocene archaeological materials from Africa. Overall, the PRM database 
indicates that the total possible number of later Holocene archaeological objects 
from Africa is c. 7,419 ( c. 69% is currently confirmed as archaeological on the 
database and c. 31% is possibly archaeological). In all, only 11 countries are 
definitely represented, if one includes Egypt and Sudan (see also Chapters 5, 6 and 
7), by a total of c. 5,112 items. With the exception of Cape Verde and Algeria, all 
of these were either former British colonies or subject to periods of shared British 
rule. A further c. 2,307 items that are probably of a post-Stone Age archaeological 
origin are recorded as possibly ‘archaeological’ on the PRM database. These derive 
from 22 countries, with the largest collections (> 50 objects) being from Zimbabwe 
(i c. 4,484 artefacts), South Africa (c. 961 artefacts), Sudan (c. 693 artefacts), Ghana ( c. 
318 artefacts), Nigeria ( c. 286 artefacts), the Canaries ( c. 217 artefacts), Egypt ( c. 212 
artefacts), Tanzania ( c. 142 artefacts) and Cape Verde (c. 59 artefacts) (Figure 8.1). 
Of these 22 countries, 13 were either former British Colonies or subject to periods 
of shared British rule, and it is material from these territories that dominate. 

The colonial origins of the collections are thus as much a part of their overall 
significance as the substantive aspects of each object or assemblage. The piecemeal 
nature of the collections from particular countries underlines this. Only in a few 
cases (notably the assemblage from the Webster Ruins in Zimbabwe, see 8.5.2 below) 
are the assemblages large enough to draw meaningful archaeological or historical 
conclusions. Instead, many of the smaller collections provide more insight into the 
activities of the collectors and prevailing archaeological concerns at the time the 
items were recovered. This said, it also needs to be recognized that each individual 
item holds some information about the past in the locality from which it was derived. 
Indeed in several cases, because of minimal subsequent research in these areas 
(Sierra Leone is an obvious example), the objects can tell us about the archaeological 
potential of such localities and they may even warrant further research. 

The relatively small size of the later Holocene archaeological collection from 
Africa contrasts with the collection of ‘Stone Age’ material, which at some 17,611 
pieces is more than twice the size (see Chapter 2). This difference further underlines 
the colonial origins of the PRM’s African archaeological collections. Specifically, 
because archaeology was established in the majority of African countries within 
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Figure 8.1 Map of 
Africa showing the 
proportion of later 
archaeological material in 
the Pitt Fivers Museum. 



the context of early colonial rule, much of the early archaeological research on the 
continent was shaped by metropolitan concerns, notably in Britain and France. In the 
late 19th century, when European expansion into sub-Saharan Africa and colonisation 
began in earnest, the dominant archaeological concerns in both Britain and France 
was with the antiquity of humankind (Trigger 1989: 87), and the use of stone tool 
typology to establish a relative chronology of the Palaeolithic for different areas. 
Similar concerns were transferred to the African continent, and in many regions the 
later archaeology was more or less ignored, or given only cursory attention (see the 
regional histories in Robertshaw 1990a for details). The resultant typologies were 
often correlated with different environmental conditions — in Europe these were 
typically the main glaciations and interstadials, while in Africa ‘pluvials’ were seen as 
the main environmental event and chronological markers (e.g. Nilsson 1949; Wayland 
1930). 

Moreover, for at least some scholars, ‘archaeology’ meant simply a record of the 
Stone Age, as for example is implied by the following opening sentence to the section 
headed ‘Archaeology’ in Wilfrid Flambly’s 1935 account of Nigeria’s cultural areas, 
and in which he only discusses finds of Stone Age material: 
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‘Although a considerable amount of systematic archaeological work has been 
accomplished in Algeria, Egypt, Kenya and south Africa, the stone age of the 
continent as a whole has not been historically and culturally explained’ (Hambly 
1935: 379). 

Given these factors, this chapter will first provide a chronological and geographical 
overview (8.2), before turning to more detailed discussions on a regional basis: West 
Africa (8.3), Eastern Africa (8.4), Southern/Central Africa (8.5) and North/NE 
Africa (8.6, with offshore islands included as appropriate). In these regional sections, 
the broad archaeological significance of the material will be reviewed alongside the 
historiographic insights the collections provide regarding the collectors and their 
contribution to the development of the discipline on the African continent. The 
research potential of each area is summarized in section 8.7, and brief conclusions 
are drawn in section 8.8. 

8.2 Chronological and Geographical Overview 

Without detailed assessment of individual collections and artefacts it is not possible 
to offer precise information about the periods of later African prehistory and history 
represented in the PRM collections. However, it is clear that they span many different 
time periods: from initial phases of plant and animal domestication and the adoption 
of metallurgy, to the emergence of complex states and kingdoms and subsequent 
engagement with European colonialism. In broad terms, therefore, taken together 
the collections span the period from at least 4000 BCE to the early 20th century CE. 
One consequence of temporal uncertainty and acquisition method is that until such 
time as a detailed assessment can be undertaken the numbers of ‘archaeological’ 
objects noted below remain approximate. 

Wfiiile the temporal detail is more limited, quite precise information about the 
geographical origins of the material is available. This is summarized in Tables 8.1 and 
8.2. A few general points can be made. First, it might be expected given the longer 
history of colonial rule in southern Africa and the creation of settler societies there 
that those collections would predominate. However, it is material from ‘Southern 
Rhodesia’ (i.e. Zimbabwe) that dominates numerically, rather than from the Republic 
of South Africa, which has a much longer record of professional, and even lay, 
archaeological activity (see Deacon 1990; Hall 1990). This contrasts with the pattern 
for ‘Stone Age’ material from the continent (see Chapter 2). A further contrast with 
the pattern for ‘Stone Age’ material is the very low proportion of material from either 
Kenya or Uganda, whereas material from both of these territories, and especially 
Kenya, feature prominently in the African ‘Stone Age’ collections largely as a result 
of the activities of Louis Leakey and E.J. Wayland, respectively (see Chapter 3). 

8.3 West Africa 
8.3.1 Overview 

The later archaeological material from West Africa is relatively limited, both 
numerically and geographically. It comprises c. 674 objects (97 ‘confirmed’, 577 
‘possible’) from seven countries: Cape Verde, Ghana, Mali, Niger, Nigeria, Sierra 
Leone and Togo. The geographical spread and size of the collection is enhanced 
slightly by the inclusion of ‘probable’ material — much of which, to judge largely 
from database descriptions and some direct examination, is probably ‘archaeological’ 
in nature. 
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Table 8.1 Estimated 
numbers of post-Stone 
Age/ later Holocene 
‘archaeological* objects 
in from Africa in the 
collections of the Pitt 
Rivers Museum, by 
country. 


Country 

Number of Objects 

Algeria 

6 

Canaries 

217 

Cape Verde 

59 

Congo 

1 

Egypt 

212 

Ethiopia 

1 

Ghana 

318 

Kenya 

5 

Lesotho 

1 

Malawi 

4 

Mali 

2 


Niger 

1 

Nigeria 

286 

Sierra Leone 

7 

South Africa 

961 

Sudan 

693 

Tanzania 

142 

Togo 

1 

Tunisia 

8 

Uganda 

5 

Zambia 

5 

Zimbabwe 

4,484 

Total 

7,419 


Region 

Total 

North & NE Africa (Algeria, Canary Islands, Egypt, Sudan & Tunisia) 

1,136 

West Africa (Cape Verde, Ghana, Mali, Niger, Nigeria, Sierra Leone & Togo) 

674 

Eastern Africa (Ethiopia, Kenya, Tanzania & Uganda) 

153 

Central Africa (Congo & Malawi) 

5 

Southern Africa (Lesotho, South Africa, Zambia & Zimbabwe) 

5,451 

Total 

7,419 


Table 8.2 Number 
of later archaeological 
objects from Africa in the 
collections 
of the Pitt Rivers 
Museum, by region. 


[NB There are no objects, whether confirmed or possible, from Angola, Burkina Faso, Burundi, Cameroon, 
Central African Republic, Chad, Congo-Brazzaville, Cote d’Ivoire, Djibouti, Equatorial Guinea, Eritrea, 
Gabon, The Gambia, Guinea-Bissau, Liberia, Libya, Madagascar, Mauritania, Mauritius, Mayotte, Melilla, 
Morocco, Mozambique, Namibia, Principe, Rwanda, Sao Tome, Senegal, Somalia. Additionally, all eight 
entries (1939.6.9.1—2, 1939.6.10.1—2 and 1939.6.11.1—4) originally classified as possibly coming from 
the Benin Republic (formerly Dahomey), actually come from close to Benin City, Edo State, Nigeria. 
Three glass currency beads (1920.53.1—3) collected by E.H. Lane Poole are counted twice because their 
provenance is listed only as the Lungwa River thus are included once for Zambia and once for Malawi, and 
some of the items from the Sudan are duplicated in the entries for Egypt.] 


For later material there is probably a degree of overlap with more ethnographic/ 
ethnohistorical material and contexts. Examples of this kind include two ‘prince’ 
manilas (bronze bracelets used as a trading currency) recovered from excavations 
carried out as part of swamp reclamation project outside the ‘native town’ at Bonny, 
eastern Nigeria in 1911 and donated by Edwin Watts (1912.82.4-5). 1 These came 
from a chief’s grave exposed during the project, and at the time of their recovery 
were estimated as being only c. 60 years old. Equally, it is possible that while some 
items were originally ‘archaeological’, the context of their collection was clearly 
among living communities. Good examples of this are the sherds of coarse pottery 
from Kano, northern Nigeria collected by Charles Kingsley Meek (1922.23.42—45) all 
said to have been used for ‘covering buried corpses’. 

The bulk of the West African material derives from either Nigeria ( c. 286 objects) 
or Ghana (c. 318 objects): both countries where British colonial officials and others 
were active as collectors and as amateur archaeologists from early in the 20th century. 


NB the accession entries state that three such manilas were collected. 
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Charles Kingsley Meek, for example, after joining the colonial service was posted to 
northern Nigeria in 1912, eventually becoming appointed to one of the positions of 
Government Anthropologist. His book The Northern Tribes of Nigeria (1925), based on 
his work in this capacity, was a standard reference work for several decades thereafter. 
He later spent time in southern Sudan (and several of the photographs he took while 
there form part of the PRM’s southern Sudan collections). He returned to Nigeria 
in 1929, following his promotion to the post of Resident for the southern provinces 
of Nigeria. He resigned from the service in 1933 owing to ill health. 2 Another active 
collector, perhaps better known for his collections of Annang and Ibibio art now 
held at the PRM (Pratten 2008) and his ethnographic studies in Bamun, Cameroon, 
was Mervyn David Waldgrave Jeffreys. After obtaining a B.Sc. in Anthropology 
from UCL, he served for many years as a District Officer in Nigeria and Cameroon 
(Jones 1974: 285). While in Nigeria he researched aspects of Ibo religious beliefs and 
practices for the colonial Government (see Jeffreys 1953), and drew on this material 
for his Ph.D. thesis on the Divine Umundri Kings of Igbo Land, for which he was awarded 
his doctorate from UCL in 1934. But he also took an active interest in the prehistory 
and archaeology of these areas as evidenced by the archaeological collections of the 
c. 1,400 artefacts that he donated to the PRM (see Chapter 2), and also by some of 
his publications (e.g. Jeffreys 1948, 1951, 1957, 1964). 3 Later in his career he became 
a Senior Lecturer in Anthropology at Witwatersrand University, where he researched, 
among other topics, various aspects of the history and origins of Khoi pastoralists 
(referring to them, in common with the times, as ‘Hottentots’), and the introduction 
of maize as a crop to southern Africa (e.g. Jeffreys 1967, 1968). In some of his 
earlier publications on West Africa he drew parallels with material from Egypt, and 
his adherence to diffusionist models of cultural change, which had dominated while 
working in Nigeria, is also evident in his later publications on southern African topics. 

With regard to the PRM’s later archaeological materials from Ghana, the vast 
majority of the material was either collected directly by Captain Robert Powley Wild 
(1882—1946), who made several collections of material during the course of his duties, 
or was collected by other colonial officers and subsequently included in Wild’s donations 
to the PRM. Born in 1882, Wild attended Repton School in Derbyshire, and then trained 
at the Camborne School of Mines in Cornwall in 1902. After graduation he worked in 
various Cornish mines until the outbreak of World War One. Following service with the 
Gloucestershire Rifles during the war, he was appointed Inspector of Mines in the Gold 
Coast (Ghana) in 1920, and remained in this post until 1937. 4 Wfliile in the Gold Coast 
he travelled widely around the country as part of his duties. Most of his work, however, 
was centred around the Ashanti region, which is where most of the mining activity was 
taking place. Wild developed a particular interest in the history and prehistory of this 
region and this is reflected in the nature of the collections he donated to the PRM. He 
founded The Gold Coast Review , a local publication which carried articles on aspects of the 
country’s history, populations and archaeological discoveries, among other matters, and 
Wild was a regular contributor to the journal, especially on archaeological topics (Kense 
1990; see also Shaw 1943). He also submitted several short papers on his discoveries to 
international journals, notably those published by the Royal Anthropological Institute 
(e.g. Wild 1934a, 1935a, 1935b, 1937) and published reports on his archaeological 


2 Source: http://southernsudan.prm.ox.ac.uk/biography/meek/ 

3 Details of many other publications on West Africa by Jeffreys can be found here: http://anthropology. 
ac.uk/era_resources/era/kingdom_bum/bib.html. For a full bibliography of his academic publications, 
see Stone 1972. His private papers are in the Witwatersrand University Archives and these may provide 
more information about the context and circumstances of his archaeological collections. 

4 Cheltenham Museum Information Sheet 1: Rencounters with Africa: Cheltenham’s collections revealed, http:// 
www.cheltenhammuseum.org.uk/Docs/Encounters%20with%20Africa.pdf (Accessed 14 February 2012). 
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Figure 8.2 Photographic 
portrait of prolific 
collector Robert Poirley 
Wild (1882-1946) 
c. 1920s (PRM 
Photograph Collections 
1998.266.33> 


finds in another local 
periodical, the Gold 
Coast Teachers' journal. 
As well as donating 
material to the PRM, 
Cheltenham Museum 
also holds a sizeable 
body of ethnographic, 
geological and 

archaeological material, 
as well as several pieces 
of decorative art from 
his time in the Gold 
Coast His discoveries 
also greatly helped a 
young Thurstan Shaw, 
who was in his very 
first archaeological 
post in Africa, to 
familiarize himself with 
Ghana’s archaeology 
and to recognise the 
archaeological potential 
of certain areas, such as 
the Kwahu scarp (Shaw 
1990: 209). 

The only material 
from West Africa 
collected by a professional archaeologist is that from the Cape Verde Islands, 
donated by O.G.S. Crawford following a visit to St Vincent Island in 1913, to which 
he makes a brief reference in his autobiography (1955: 89). While there he made a 
small collection of artefacts and associated marine shells from a shell midden on the 
shores of the Bay of Joao d’Evora on the northern shores of the island. This is one 
of the main highlights of the West African collections (see 8.3.3 below), even though 
in his autobiography Crawford seemingly dismissed the material as being ‘not very 
old’ (Crawford 1955: 89). 



8.3.2 R.P. Wild’s Archaeological Collections 


While serving in Ghana, R.P. Wild (Figure 8.2) collected a considerable body of 
information about the distribution of polished stone axes (termed nyamek.uma or nyame 
ak.uma\ ‘god axe’) across southern Ghana. He collected several of them in person 
and acquired others from people with whom he came into contact as part of his 
duties as Government Inspector of Mines, especially from alluvial gold and diamond 
workings and manganese mines (Wild 1934a: 203). Wild donated 91 of these axes to 
the PRM over the course of a decade. In this regard, Wild was continuing an earlier 
tradition and interest among British residents and visitors to the region, and he was 
no doubt influenced by papers such as that by Balfour (1912) referred to above. Wild 
also conducted excavations at Monkey Hill, Obuasi where he exposed a metre and a 
half of occupation deposits, below which he found several stone axes and a pottery 
type he described as ‘archaic’. Examples of this material, 31 artefacts in total, are 
included in the PRM’s collection (1921.40.45, 1922.40.1, 1922.44.12-40, 1923.5.1- 
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Figure 8.3 Photograph of 
Tottery fragmentsfrom 
Monkey Hill, Obuasi’ 
(Reproduced from Wild 
1934a: pi. xxiii, figure 
1). The sherds are among 
a currently un-numbered 
ceramic assemblage from 
Monkey Hill, Ghana 
(PRM Accession Numbers 
1922.44.28-40;. 



Figure 8.4 Photograph of 
Tottery fragments from 
Monkey Hill Obuasi’ 
(Reproduced from Wild 
1934a:pL xxiii, figure 
2). The sherds are among 
a currently un-numbered 
ceramic assemblage from 
Monkey Hill, Ghana 
(PRM Accession Numbers 
1922.44.28-40;. 



Figure 8.5 Photograph of 
Tot from a depth of 15 
feet in auriferous gravels, 
at Abomposu, 9 miles 
NE of Obuasi, height 
4/2 inches’ (Reproduced 
from Wild 1934a: 212, 
pi. xxv, Figure 4). This 
Ghanaian vessel is held 
at the TRM (PRM 
Accession Number 
1926.37.1;. 
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Figure 8.6 Photograph 
of ‘Stone beads from 
diamondiferous gravels 
at Akwatia, Eastern 
Province, Gold Coast’. 
Found in a pot at depth 
of 12 feet’ (Reproduced 
from Wild 1934a: 

212—3, pi. xxv Figure 
5). The beads from part 
of an assemblage of 
58 beads and 4 bead 
fragments from this 
Ghanaian site, all of 
which are held at the 
PRM (PPM Accession 
Number 1936.39.2J. 



12, 1925.34.4—5, 1932.11.7 and some of the diagnostic pottery in the collection is 
illustrated in a paper later published by Wild (Figures 8.3 and 8.4) along with a pot 
recovered from Abomposu (Figure 8.5). Some 58 of the stone beads that formed 
part of a group of 76 recovered from Akwatia (Figure 8.6) are also held in the PRM 
(1936.39.2). 5 These finds were associated with pieces of slag-covered tuyeres, from 
which Wild inferred that the remains represented ‘a transitional Upper Neolithic-Iron 
Age culture’ (Wild 1927a, 1927b, 1929 6 cited in Kiyaga-Mulindwa 1982: 65). Wild also 
noted the associations between different types of artefacts at a range of other sites 
he visited, including that at Nstua, where pottery and quartz flakes were found in 
association at a depth of about 1-1.5m below ground level (4-6 feet) (1934a: 205). 

In his discussion of the later archaeology of the Birim Valley to the south-east, 
David Kiyaga-Mulindwa provides a useful synopsis of the significance of Wild’s 
discoveries and interpretations (1982: 65—70), which is briefly summarized here. 
In brief, Wild recognized that these remains could not be attributed to either local 
Asante or their direct ancestors, on the basis of several observations: local Asante 
and other groups all regarded the remains as being both ‘ancient’ and of supernatural 
or celestial origin; the location of these archaeological sites tended to be restricted 
to hill-tops, whereas Asante and other groups preferred lower ground and associated 
hill-tops with malevolent spirits; at Obuasi there was a distinct break in stratigraphy 
between the upper horizons and those containing the mixed pottery, polished stone 
axes and iron working debris assemblage; and the pottery found associated with slag, 
tuyeres and quartz flakes was much coarser than pottery made by Asante, as well as 
being more heavily decorated and having different forms. Wild further noted that 
the Obuasi pottery was similar to material found on sites on the Accra Plain and 
with pottery found around Effiduase. Kiyaga-Mulindwa (1982: 70—1) subsequently 
drew parallels between this material and what he described as ‘Earthworks Ware’. 
The latter’s illustrations of ‘Earthworks ware’ pottery (1982: 68) provides a useful 
comparison 7 with the material from Monkey Hill and other sites illustrated by Wild 
(1934a: pis. xxiii—xxv). Other comparative material collected by Wild is in the British 
Museum (e.g. Wild 1934b; 1935) and Cheltenham Museum. 

8.3.3 Cape Verde Islands 


The PRM holds c. 59 archaeological objects from the Cape Verde Islands. Cape 
Verde was probably uninhabited prior to the expansion of the Atlantic slave trade 
and European commercial activity on the west coast of Africa in the late 15th century 


5 The remainder are in the Cambridge University Museum of Archaeology and Anthropology and the 
British Museum (Wild 1934a: 213). 

6 An almost verbatim extract from Wild’s 1929 paper is provided in Wild 1934a: 209ff. 

7 See also, Braunholtz 1936. 
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CE. The Islands are believed to have been discovered between 1456 and 1460 and 
the settlement of Ribeira Grande, which became the Islands’ capital (now named 
Cidade Velha), was founded in 1462 (Hall 1993). 8 The islands came under the crown 
administration of Portugal in 1466 and remained an important staging port in the 
Atlantic slave trade for the next 300 years. The Islands gained their independence 
from Portugal on July 5 1975. Archaeological research on the Cape Verde islands 
has been limited, partly because it was only settled comparatively recently. With 
the growing rise of interest in historical archaeology and the archaeology of slave 
and maroon societies, this is now changing, as exemplified by ongoing research on 
the archaeology and heritage of slavery on the island by a team from Cambridge 
University (Evans et al. 2011). 

In 1913 O.G.S. Crawford set out for Easter Island with the Routledges (see 
Chapter 27), but following quarrels with them he disembarked at St Vincent (van 
Tilburg 2002). It was here that he made some investigations of middens at the Bay 
of Joao D’Erora (Figures 8.7 and 8.8)7 The finds made by Crawford now in the PRM 
(1913.34.1—29) comprise a large sample of pottery (which from fabric types, rim 
forms and other physical characteristics clearly represent several different vessels), 
a few iron objects, and a large collection of marine shells all with a wide distribution 
along the West African coast. The latter include examples of Spondylus poivelli , Thais 
haem stoma and Tatella lugnhris (limpet). 

Further excavations were carried out at a shell-midden in the same locality in 
1998 by M. Concei^ao Rodrigues (2001), who also studied the material collected by 
Crawford. She suggests that the site was most probably occupied sometime between 
the end of the fifteenth and middle of the 17th century CE (Rodrigues 2001: 264). 
Given the history of human colonisation of the islands, it is possible that the 
shell midden could have been associated with either a population of freed slaves 
or maroons (runaway slaves). The sea off Cape Verde is extremely rich in fish, as 
two streams of the Canary Current flow past the islands, bringing with them large 
quantities of plankton. Nevertheless, for much of the Islands’ history the Portuguese 
colonial officials and plantation owners actively prohibited boat ownership except 
among the elite, so as to prevent escape by slaves, political detainees, exiled criminals 
and disaffected soldiers (Brooks 2006). The poor soils on the islands also limited the 
scope for agriculture and the population often experienced severe famine, resulting in 
the loss of many lives. The extent of Portuguese control has prompted the historian 
George Brooks to liken their rule of the islands to that of a gulag (Brooks 2006). 
Under such circumstances, the population of St Vincent island may well have had 
to rely heavily on what they could gather from the foreshore, 10 although some of 
the shell species represented may have been used for other purposes (dyeing cloth 
in the case of T. haemstoma , for instance). Crawford’s collection thus provides helpful 
insights into how such groups survived. 

8.3.4 Benin Republic 

At the beginning of the Characterization project, 8 artefacts (1939.6.9-11) were 
recorded in the Accession Register as having come from the Benin Republic, all 
collected and donated by R.H. Hide who in 1939 was a Forestry Officer with the 
Nigerian Forest Department based in Ibadan. * 11 A detailed supplementary note with 


8 See also http://wwwl.umassd.edu/SpecialPrograms/caboverde/cvchrono.html 

9 From a set of three photographs and a map kept in the Related Document Files (RDF) for 1913.34.1—29. 

10 Note also that only very fragmentary fish and terrestrial animal bones were recovered during the 1998 
excavations. 

11 Hide was stationed at Nikrowa at least between 1936 and 1938, if not longer, and erected the first 
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Figure 8 .7 Photograph 
labelled as View of the 
midden-site looking east 
across the dry torrent- 
bed’. The midden site is 
located near to the bay 
of Jodo d’Evora on the 
island of Sao Vicente 
(Saint Vincent), Cape 
Verde Islands, taken 
by O.G.S. Crawford 
1913 (PRM Photograph 
Collections 2011.11 .2). 



Figure 8.8 Photograph 
of ‘near view of midden 
with exposed sherds’. The 
midden site is located 
near to the bay of Jodo 
d’Evora on the island 
of Sao Vicente (Saint 
Vincent), Cape Verde 
Islands, taken !y O.G.S. 
Cranford 1913 (PRM 
Photograph Collections 

2011.11.3;. 
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items 1939.6.9 .1—2 (two small pottery crucibles used in brass manufacture) suggests 
that these at least were relatively ‘modern’ at the time of their collection. Other items 
include a metal knife and ring, pot sherds and a sample of glass beads. These are all 
said to have been either dug up by R.H. Hide from a ‘house mound’ in ‘virgin bush’ 
at Nikrowa, Benin, or found along the bank of a nearby stream. Nikrowa is an Ijaw 
fishing village situated in the southern part of Okomu Forest Reserve, 12 which is a 
block of land about 40 km across between the River Siluko (which in the 1930s formed 
its western boundary) and the River Osse (which formed its eastern boundary). The 
reserve is situated c.40 km west of Benin City in the south-western part of what was 
Benin Province and is now Edo State, Nigeria. The Forest Department had a rest 
house situated on a small river at Nikrowa about 8 km south of the village of Udo 
and 3 km from the Osse River, close to a logging camp used by the United Africa 
Company (Richards 1939: 5—6). 13 A scale map of this area in E.W Jones’s report on 
some of the results of the ecological survey carried out by a Cambridge University 
team in 1938-1939 (of which Richards was one of the leaders) and of a second 
survey conducted in 1947-1948, shows the location of the rest house and other 
features (Jones 1955: 567). Jones also notes in his report that the majority of the soil 
pits dug as part of the later expedition contained: 

‘fragments of charcoal and of pots .... Generally speaking, the charcoal was in 
the form of minute flecks, though large pieces were sometimes present, and it 
was thinly scattered from about 10 in. (25 cm.) downwards. In many pits it was 
recorded as extending down to about 20 or 24 in. (51-62 cm.), but in several pits 
it extended to 34^10 in. (86-100 cm.) and in one exceptional pit, to 47 in. (119 
cm.)’ (Jones 1955: 570). 

He goes on to observe that: 

‘Fragments of pot were recorded in seventeen pits, and may have been overlooked 
in others, as they were sometimes present in very small amounts. Usually only 
small fragments were found, but some large pieces were recovered; they have 
been deposited with the Department of Antiquities at Lagos. Except in one pit 
(0.31) which is unique in other respects, it was never nearer the surface than 10 in. 
(15 cm), and it extended down to 24 in. (61 cm.); it was thus in the lower part of 
or below the compacted horizon II’ (Jones 1955: 570). 

Taken together with a note from E. D. Jones to Thomas Penniman that reads, ‘Forest 
Assistant Akpata, a native of Benin, says that the two pots from the Nikrowa Rest 
House site are like the crucibles now used by the Benin brass-workers’ (on the 
Accession entries for 1939.6.9.1-2, dated 25 October, 1948), it seems fairly clear that 
Hide found this material in this area and not in the Benin Republic. This is further 
confirmed by Jones (1956: 102): 

‘When the Forest Rest House ... was being built in 1936, two very nearly complete 
pots (now in the Pitt Rivers Museum, Oxford) and a curved iron knife 14 were 


proper house for Forest Officers there (Pauline von Hellermann, pers. comm. 8/8/2010). He published an 
interesting paper on the skills of members of the local Bini ethnic group as botanists (Hide 1943). 

12 A small part of which is now Okumu National Park, while other sections have been turned over to oil palm 
plantations or for subsistence agriculture. See von Hellermann and Usuanlele 2009. 

13 The forest was an important source of mahogany (Khaya, Bntandophragma spp., Guarea spp.) during the 
colonial era. For detailed information about the more recent history of forest management and exploitation, 
and associated environmental narratives, see von Hellermann and Usuanlele 2009, and von Hellermann 2011. 

14 Presumably 1939.6.10 .1. 
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found, and it seems probable that they were associated with one of these mounds, 
though the evidence is not quite conclusive. The knife was unlike anything now 
in use in the district; the nearest match was a Hausa reaping-knife from northern 
Nigeria’ 

The database entries for these items have therefore been changed to identify their 
country of origin as Nigeria. Therefore, no Holocene-period archaeological objects 
derive from the Benin Republic. 

These discoveries are important as they have the potential to shed some light on 
the longer-term historical ecology of this forest. Jones recognized that the evidence 
for human settlement indicated that much of the Okumu Forest Reserve was not 
virgin, primary tropical forest as had been presumed, but was secondary forest. 
He proposed that the forest had regenerated after a phase of fairly dense human 
settlement in the area, and that the secondary forest was perhaps some 200-300 years 
old (Jones 1956:106). 15 A recent re-investigation attempted to reconstruct local forest 
histories using a combination of radiocarbon dating of buried charcoal horizons and 
8 13 C isotopic analysis to assess vegetation change (White and Oates 1999). In this 
study, no pottery or charcoal was found between the surface and 20 cm below ground 
level. At c. 20 cm there was a concentration of pottery and charcoal in a c. 5 cm thick 
layer, and more scattered distribution of both charcoal and pottery up to c. 34 cm, 
with charcoal flecking but no pottery extending up to a depth of c. 60 cm in some 
test-pits. Two radiocarbon dates were obtained on charcoal, including a sample from 
one of Jones’s study plots. This was dated to 760±50 BP (1177—1378 cal. CE); the 
second sample yielded a date of 700±60 BP (1230-1300 cal. CE). The soil 13 C/ 12 C 
isotope ratio also indicated that there had been no significant input from C 4 grasses 
(White and Oates 1999: 356-7). The authors suggest that the area was used for a 
relatively short-lived phase of settlement and oil palm production associated with 
the rise of Udo ( c. 15 km distant) around 1300 CE. The latter settlement was first 
settled in the early first millennium CE and has traces of a large earthen town wall 
on its outskirts. This has also been dated to c. 1300 CE (Darling 1976). The town was 
destroyed by the rulers of Benin City probably in the early 16th century (White and 
Oates 1999). 

8.3.5 Nigeria 

The database records c. 260 archaeological objects from Nigeria (20 ‘confirmed’, 240 
‘probable’). The majority of the ‘probable’ material is, to judge from the database 
entries, of an archaeological nature. Ten individuals are responsible for creating 
these collections. The material comes from at least six states (Katsina, Bauchi, Kano, 
Benue, Cross River and Rivers), with the bulk of the collection being derived from 
Cross River State. The latter material (c. 125 artefacts) was collected and donated by 
M.D.W Jeffreys, and is mostly pottery artefacts (1942.13.753-762). Archaeological 
research in Cross River State during the period of British colonial rule is perhaps 
most closely associated with the work of Kenneth Murray (who eventually became 
Nigeria’s first Surveyor and subsequently Director of Antiquities) and the studies 
by Philip Allison of a series of anthropomorphic stone monoliths — subsequently 
designated as ‘Cross River Monoliths’ (Ray 2004). Jeffreys’ research in the region is 
nevertheless important: both because there has been relatively limited archaeological 


15 Jones was less precise about the date of the archaeological remains, and reviews several possibilities 
(including the possibility that the mounds in which the artefacts were found were actually fossil termitaria 
— see his postscript on 117) (1956,101—5). Additional information may be in his original field notes, which 
are in Rhodes House, Oxford. 
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study of domestic settlements in this area (from which much of the material Jeffreys 
collected seems to have been derived), and also because of its pioneering nature, pre¬ 
dating the work by Murray and Allison. 

Among the other areas of Nigeria represented in the collection, several metal 
objects, including some tin beads (1915.19.3-4) and an iron adze (1922.23.30) are 
from the Bauchi and Jos Plateaus central Nigeria. These metal objects could well 
be associated with the Nok Culture. This high (average c. 1,280 m), grass-covered 
tableland was (and remains) the centre of Nigeria’s tin (alluvial cassiterite) and 
other deposits, 16 which have been actively mined commercially since the early 20th 
century. Many of the items in the collection were discovered as a result of mining 
activities or associated infrastructure works. Scholarly interest in the area, however, 
was initially prompted by the discovery of finds of polished stone axes or ‘celts’, 
some of which were donated to the British Museum (Smith 1919). In common 
with many other parts of West Africa, local populations considered these to be 
thunderbolts and as having a supernatural origin. Henry Balfour, among others, 
took a particular interest in this artefact type, their distribution in the region and 
their meaning to local populations (1912) and there are many examples from the 
region in the PRM’s African archaeological collections, notably from both Nigeria 
and Ghana (see Chapter 2). However, the Bauchi Plateau is also where, in 1928, 
the first example of a Nok culture terracotta figurine was discovered. At its height, 
the Nok Culture encompassed an area of about 500 km in length and 170 km 
in width on the Bauchi plateau, and has been dated to between c. 900 BCE and 
200 CE (Fagg 1969). Given the rich mineral deposits on the Plateau, it is perhaps 
unsurprising that some of the earliest evidence for the emergence of iron smelting 
in West Africa, dated to c. 500 BCE (Tylecote 1975), also comes from the Nok 
culture zone. More recent work by Breunig and colleagues (Rupp et al. 2008), has 
also demonstrated that it was an early centre of pearl millet cultivation and the 
beginnings of sedentary farming in central Nigeria. The discovery (in 1922) of the 
tin beads that are now in the PRM pre-dates the discovery of Nok figurines. They 
were found in the Bisichi district during the winning of cassiterite. As Justice and 
Johnston reported in 1922, 

‘a considerable number of curious perforated cylindrical tin beads have been dug 
up from a depth of from 12 to 16 feet. The beads are about a quarter of an inch 
in length. In the same way, in winning tin at Ropp, curious spirals half an inch 
in length are frequently recovered in dressing the cassiterite. These spirals are 
of pure tin and could scarcely have been formed by other than human agency. 
Whereas these ornaments are found at considerable depths, stone implements are 
commonly found all over the surface, but chiefly where there are any stonework 
erections and earth mounds’ (1922: 3—4). 

8.3.6 Ghana 

The c. 318 later archaeological objects (45 ‘confirmed’, 273 ‘possible’) from Ghana 
encompass a diverse range of material, including polished stone axes, pottery, iron 
slag, stone beads and metal objects. Judging from Accession Register entries and some 
visual inspection, all of this material can be legitimately considered archaeological, 
although some items may have been less than 100 years old when initially collected. 
Some, although archaeological in origin may have been collected from ethnographic 
contexts. This especially applies to the polished stone axes which are widely found 


The world’s largest deposits of columbite occur here, for instance. 
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Figure 8.9 A soapstone 
nomoli, collected by 
Stanley Monk Despicht 
in Sierra Feone (PRM 
Accession Number 
1934.24.2J. 



8.3.6 Other Territories 


in religious shrines both in Ghana and 
elsewhere in West Africa. In terms of its 
geographical range, much is derived from 
districts within the Ashanti kingdom or 
from elsewhere in the southern part of 
the country. The bulk of the collection 
derives from donations made by R.P. Wild 
who, although working as a geologist and 
mines inspector, was one of the pioneers 
of archaeological research in the country, 
thereby giving this material an additional 
historical significance. Five other 
individuals (Bulwinkle, Walker, Haviland, 
de Bushnell and Sinclair) were also 
active collectors, although in some cases 
they donated their material to Wild who 
subsequently passed it on to the PRM. 
Of these none appears to have published 
any papers on their discoveries, although 
G.E. Sinclair whose donation comprises a 
selection of different types of beads, did 
write a brief paper on his observations 
of contemporary bead making in Ashanti 
(Sinclair 1939). 


Only two other West African territories are represented in the collections — Sierra 
Leone, by seven objects: a clay spindle whorl, 2 soapstone nomoli anthropomorphic 
figures (1934.24.1—2, Figure 8.9), and 3 similar figures made of steatite (1931.82.1— 
3); and 2 from Mali: comprising a large pottery sherd and a blue glass bead. The 
nomoli and nomoli-Fke. figures are of particular significance, especially as the origins 
and chronological range of this category of African figurative sculpture is still only 
poorly known (Hart and Fyfe 1993). 


8.4 Eastern Africa 

8.4.1 Overview 

Like the West African material, the East African component of the collection is 
uneven, both geographically and chronologically. Later archaeological material from 
four countries in Eastern Africa — Kenya (8.4.2), Uganda (8.4.3), Ethiopia (8.4.4) 
and Tanzania (8.4.5), including material from Pangani on the north Tanzanian coast 
(8.4.6) — is represented. 

8.4.2 Kenya 

Somewhat surprisingly, given the early establishment of protectorate and then colonial 
status, the size of its European settler population, and the pioneering ethnographical, 
historical and archaeological activities of individuals such as Sir Charles Hobley, Rev. 
Walter Owen, G.W.B Huntingford, E.J. Wayland, and Louis Leakey (on the activities 
of the latter two, see Sutton 2006, 2007 and Chapter 3), as well as those of numerous 
colonial officials, the material from Kenya is limited to just four ‘confirmed’ items 
and one ‘probable’ (which is almost certainly of an archaeological nature rather than 
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an ethnohistoric one). All but one item (1967.19.52 a sherd of Islamic pottery found 
along the Tana River), are from the central part of the Rift Valley, between Lake 
Baringo (an iron object, 1930.87.1, probably of 18th- or 19th-century origin, said 
to be from a site along a historic trade route) and Lake Nakuru (parts of a large 
broken pot 1928.25.2). The small size of the later archaeological material from Kenya 
contrasts with the scale of the ‘Stone Age’ collections held by the PRM (Chapters 2 
and 3 above), and is perhaps indicative of the preoccupation with the early phases of 
prehistory rather than Kenya’s later archaeological past among the pioneers of the 
discipline in the country: a preoccupation which continued throughout much of the 
colonial era (See Robertshaw 1990b: 78-85). 

8.4.3 Uganda 

There is even less material from Uganda, again somewhat surprisingly given the 
interest shown by colonial administrators and others in the history of the various 
Great Lakes kingdoms, such as those of Buganda and Bunyoro (Schmidt 1990). 
The only recorded items comprise five iron ore samples from a cave site at Kyagwe 
Kyeitabya in Buganda, donated by the Reverend W.E. Owen. Owen is better known 
for his ‘discovery’ of ‘Dimple-based’ or Urewe tradition ceramics (Leakey etal. 1948), 
used as the type fossil for marking the start of the Early Iron Age, the beginnings 
of settled agriculture and arrival of the first speakers of Bantu languages (Oliver 
1966). He is also noted for his work on defining local occurrences of ESA and MSA 
assemblages (e.g. Leakey and Owen 1945). According to the database entry (2007.93.1 
.1-5), these pieces of iron ore were found ‘mingled with stone tools of early type and 
flakes’, but these do not seem to have been collected or at least did not form part of 
Owen’s donation to the PRM. It is difficult to tell, therefore, whether the iron ore 
and lithics were in situ or whether (as seems more likely) the association with stone 
tools was simply due to post-depositional mixing of deposits. Recent research has 
shown that the organisation of iron production in the Buganda kingdom, contrary 
to previous assumptions, was often on an industrial scale, resulting in large blocks 
of slag (in some case more than 100 kg in weight) and associated scatters of furnace 
walls, slag and tuyeres (Humphris etal. 2009). Earlier Iron Age settlement of this area, 
by contrast, appears to have been rather more diffuse (Reid 2003). Without further 
information about the context of these discoveries, these pieces of slag could range 
in date from c. 250 BCE to the 19th century CE. 

8.4.4 Ethiopia 

Ethiopia is similarly poorly represented, with just a single ‘possible’ object listed; a 
potential Coptic textile (1939.5.7), although its provenance is unclear and it may be 
from Egypt. This is perhaps less surprising given that the country was only briefly 
colonised following an invasion by Italian forces in March 1935, and the subsequent 
creation in June 1936 of an administrative territory known as Africa Orientale Italiana 
(Italian East Africa). This ceased to exist after the liberation of the country in late 1941 
by a combined, British-led military force. Although foreign explorers, including some 
of British origin visited the Ethiopian kingdom, 17 systematic archaeological research 
did not begin until the early part of the 20th century and was mostly dominated 
by German- and Italian-led expeditions (Brandt and Fattovich 1990). Hence, British 
involvement in researching the country’s archaeology only really began after 1941. 

17 Notably the Scot James Bruce who visited Aksum in 1769 and the then capital Gondar in 1770, and the 
English Egyptologist Henry Salt, who conducted the first ‘archaeological’ reconnaissance of the country 
in 1805. 
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8.4.5 Tanzania 

The largest element of the East African portion of the collection derives from 
Tanzania (c. 142 objects). The bulk of this material is comprised of imported Chinese, 
and to a lesser extent Islamic ceramics recovered from surface collections from around 
the town of Pangani at the northern end of the Tanzania coast. Other material of 
approximately the same date includes 4 ‘Arab’ coins (1940.12.547—550) from Kilwa 
donated by C.G. Seligman, and 2 complete glazed Ming Dynasty pottery snuff bottles 
(1958.1.3-4) also from Kilwa, which is located at the southern end of Tanzania’s 
coastline. The latter are particularly fine examples of their type and are on permanent 
display at the PRM. They were bought on the open market by R.E. Tanner, who also 
donated the material from Pangani and a collection of lithic artefacts and pottery 
collected from the south side of Ngorongoro Crater, northern Tanzania. There is 
also material from Singida in the centre of the country, from close to the border with 
Rwanda in the north-west, and from the western side of Lake Victoria. 

The chronological range of the Tanzanian material is even broader than its 
geographical range. Although the bulk of the material can be attributed to the later 
phases of the ‘Swahili era’ ( c. 1300-1700 CE), the collection also includes 3 ostrich 
egg-shell beads (1988.39.71-73) of likely Later Stone Age (LSA) date from Olduvai 
Gorge (donated by the prominent Pleistocene geologist Bill Bishop). The material 
from Ngorongoro Crater (1958.11.34—37) collected by Tanner comes from two 
separate sites. Both are likely to have been associated with pastoralist populations, 
and in view of their association with flaked stone artefacts of obsidian and other raw 
material including jasper and chalcedony, they could be of Pastoral Neolithic date 
(r.1200 BCE-1200 CE), although the use of red slip and impressed cord decoration 
points more to a Pastoral Iron Age date (post c. 1200 CE). Despite being small in 
number, this material certainly warrants more detailed study. 

Early levels at Kilwa Kisiwani date to around 800 CE, and the town grew to 
prominence from c. 1100 CE to 1500 CE as a major political centre, initially under 
the Shirazi dynasty (Chittick 1974). During this time it was major port on the Swahili 
coast linked to the Indian Ocean trade network and with Great Zimbabwe in the 
interior. Major exports were ivory and gold, both obtained from the Zimbabwe 
Plateau and beyond. One of its better-known visitors was the Moroccan trader Ibn 
Battuta, who visited in 1331 CE during the reign (1310—1333 CE) of Sultan al-Hasan 
ibn Sulaiman Abu’l-Mawahib, who was part of the Mahadi dynasty. The town had 
its own mint, and finds of copper coins minted at Kilwa are relatively common. 
These have a relatively uniform size (20—25 mm) and weight (1.50—2.50 gm), and ‘are 
characterised by the rhyme between the two sides: the obverse affirms the ruler’s faith 
in Allah ... [this] is followed [on the reverse] by an epithet of Allah chosen to rhyme 
with the ruler’s name’ (Brown 1991: 1). 

The coins donated by Seligman are probably of this type; they could be usefully 
compared with other known examples from the Kilwa mint. 18 Coinage made from 
precious metals is rare. Silver coins may have been minted in the Pemba area further 
north, and it is also known that gold coins were minted at Kilwa as at least three 
examples naming Kilwa as the mint are known (Brown 1991), although how common 
this practice was is uncertain. The Ming pottery snuff bottles date to a period of 
Kilwa’s later history during which the town was in decline as it began to lose its 
importance in the Indian Ocean trade network following the arrival of the Portuguese 
and other European powers in the region. 


18 Further references relating to coins from Kilwa and other Swahili sites can be found in Brown 1991. 
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In addition to this clearly archaeological material, the Tanzanian collections 
also contains material that might be more correctly described as ethnographic 
or ethnohistoric. Much of this is listed in the ‘possible’ category. The brass torque 
(1995.27.2) from the Pare Mountains is a good example of this — although it certainly 
has value for understanding the capabilities of Pare blacksmiths in the 19th century 
in addition to its historical and ethnographic significance. Also, only a few examples 
of these are known from other museum collections. The pottery vessel recovered 
from close to the Rwandan border (1964.6.3) could well be archaeological. That it has 
roulette decoration indicates that it can be attributed to the Later Iron Age, and unlikely 
to be older than c. 1300 CE when this decorative technique came into use in the region. 

Along with the torque from Pare, the 12 wooden objects (1929.30.1—12) from 
Singida District, central Tanzania (found by A.O. Flynn, but donated by A.T. Culwick), 
are probably the most significant items of more recent date. They were probably no 
more than 100 years old when collected, possibly even less than this. Culwick was an 
administrative officer in Tanganyika. He is best known perhaps for his publications 
on the Bena with his wife, the anthropologist G.M. Culwick, who he met while they 
were students at Oxford, and also their later work on population, food and health 
in colonial Tanganyika (e.g. Culwick and Culwick 1935; Culwick et al. 1994). He also 
published several papers on ethnographic material culture from different parts of 
Central Tanzania and provided the first comprehensive account of rock paintings 
in the Singida District (Culwick 1931a; 1931 b). Although these occur in caves and 
rockshelters, he makes no mention of any wooden artefacts being found in the ones 
he visited. The main ethnic group in Singida are the Nyaturu or Turu, among whom 
the American anthropologist Harold Schneider conducted extensive research (e.g. 
Schneider 1966) and he noted that Turu are accomplished wood carvers. Moreover, 
carved wooden objects attributable to the Turu, including some shields, periodically 
feature on websites of dealers in African Art. 

Mention also needs to be made of the three slabs of rock with painted motifs in 
red ochre (1933.67.1-3). These were collected from Nyamiji rockshelter in Bukoba 
District by R.D.H. Arundell (1936: 115). Nyamiji is one of several rockshelters 
and caves with painted rock art in the area of northern Kagera and c. 90 separate 
localities are now known. The best known are those around the village of Bwanjai, 
c. 25 km north-west of Bukoba, where there are many shelters, the largest of which 
has several hundred paintings. The Bukoba rock art differs from the better studied 
art from around Kondoa, and lacks naturalistic imagery. The paintings are executed 
predominantly in red, and overlays are rare. Geometric motifs, mostly blocks of red 
dots and what have usually been interpreted as stylised human ‘stick’ figures dominate 
(see Arundell 1936: pis. xii—xvi), although some probably also represent stylized 
cattle (Mabulla 2005: 21). The art has usually been regarded as of relatively recent 
origin, perhaps originating in the 16th century, and to have been produced by Bantu- 
language speaking farming populations. 

8.4.6 Pangani 

The PRM holds a significant assemblage of Chinese export ceramics collected by 
R.E. Tanner from near Pangani, located c. 45 km south of Tanga on the northern 
Tanzania coast. The modern town was probably established toward the end of the 
18th century CE, or even in the early 19th century (Freeman-Grenville 1962). By the 
1840s it had become a prominent entrepot for the burgeoning ivory trade. During 
the latter part of the 19th century several plantations were established in the vicinity 
farmed by slave labour brought down from the interior. The town gained later 
prominence as the site of a rebellion against German occupation at the end of the 
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century (Glassman 1995). Owing to a lack of commercial development, much of the 
19th- and early 20th-century architecture associated with the merchant classes and 
early German colonial administration survives, and a local NGO Gyikwasa is actively 
promoting the conservation and rehabilitation of these buildings. From July 2010, 
the Department of History and Archaeology at the University of Dar es Salaam 
has begun to run one of its field-schools in archaeological and historical methods at 
Pangani, with the aim to document and research the surviving archaeology around 
the town. 19 

There has been some previous archaeological work at and around Pangani, and 
initial work, at least, was in part motivated by the belief that the town of Rhapta may 
have been located in the general vicinity (e.g. Baxter 1944; Datoo 1970; see also Kirwan 
1986). Rhapta is named after the sewn boats (rhaptonploiarion ) used on this section of the 
East African coast and was mentioned by Ptolemy in his Geography. It is also described 
in the lst-century CE text The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea (Casson 1989) as the ‘very 
last market-town of the continent of Azania’ and as a major emporium and source of 
ivory and tortoise-shell. The early focus was thus on the ruins of a small settlement with 
stone built houses, mosques and ngoma (or protective wall) situated on a bluff about 2-3 
km north of Pangani in an area known as Muhembo. The bluff is almost certainly part 
of a fossil shoreline that once overlooked the mouth of the Pangani River. Deposition 
of stream-bed material, however, resulted in this area gradually silting over and the 
mouth of the river moving southwards to the opposite bluff. Local oral traditions also 
name Muhembo as the settlement site that preceded the town of Pangani and that 
in the mid-17th century a man known as Waziri bin Pangani was the chief (Pangani 
District Book). In 1728, the then king, Mwinyi Makuma is documented as having made 
a visit to Mombasa to offer his allegiance to Portugal (Strandes 1961 [1899]). 

G.S.P. Freeman-Grenville visited the site during the 1950s and placed the 
foundation of Muhembo at c. 1540 CE and the date of the move from Muhembo 
to Pangani at around 1820. He identified a mosque 15 feet wide and 30 feet long 
with a room 7 feet wide running down the whole of the west side, noting that the 
mihrdb was similar to those in the mosques at Tongoni (north of Muhembo and c. 17 
km south of Tanga) and Toten Island off Tanga harbour (Freeman-Grenville 1962). 
Peter Garlake also visited the site sometime between July 1962 and March 1964, and 
published drawings of two mosques in his Early Islamic Architecture of the East African 
Coast (1966). The second mosque was much smaller than the one already recorded 
by Freeman-Grenville. Garlake attributed the style of the mihrabs of both mosques 
to his ‘early classic type’, a simple and relatively plain style of mihrdb with finely cut 
stonework which in other places he dates to the late 14th or 15th centuries. 

Further investigations around the site and more generally in the vicinity of 
Pangani were carried out in the late 1970s by R.M. Gramly (1981). His survey 
located a range of archaeological sites dating from the Late Stone Age (LSA) to 
the 19th century. He failed to locate any sizeable settlement remains, however, 
and concluded that had Rhapta existed it was probably not situated near Pangani. 
With regard to Muhembo, he felt the settlement would have been comparatively 
modest and poor relative to neighbouring contemporary Swahili stone-towns. 
He dated its main occupation to the 15th century, and suggested that the main 
mosque may have been destroyed during a punitive expedition by the Portuguese in 
1635. Most recently (early 2000s), Jonathan Walz has conducted extensive surveys 
around Pangani and excavations at Muhembo as part of his doctoral research at the 
University of Florida, Gainesville (see Walz 2005, 2010). Full details of the results 
of this work have yet to be made publicly available. Daniel Rhodes also conducted 


Pers. comm. Thomas Biginagwa, 20 June 2010. 
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surveys around Pangani in the late 2000s for his doctoral research and recorded 
several surface scatters. Most of his work, however, concentrates on the 19th- 
century evidence and especially the remains associated with the implementation of 
German colonial rule (Rhodes 2010). 

Tanner’s finds of Chinese ceramic sherds (1958.1.3-68) are a useful addition to 
this archive. They do not seem to have come from Muhembo itself, as Tanner’s notes 
indicate that he collected the material from a beach about half a mile west of Pangani. 
It is quite possible that the site from which they were derived has been relocated 
during subsequent surveys — perhaps even several times. Analysis of the material 
in the PRM and comparison with the records from previous surveys and also the 
new research being conducted by the University of Dar es Salaam team might help 
provide a better provenance for Tanner’s finds. 

8.5 Southern and Central Africa 
8.5.1 Overview 

The vast majority of the PRM’s later archaeological material from Africa — c. 5,453 
objects - comes from southern Africa. This includes material from Lesotho, South 
Africa, Zambia, but most of it (c. 4,484 objects) is derived from Zimbabwe, and much 
of this comes from a single site — the ‘Webster Ruin’. Although a sizeable amount of 
material, as might be expected, was also collected in South Africa, only a very few 
of these items can be associated with Bantu-language speakers, who make up the 
majority of the country’s ethno-linguistic mix. The near absence of such material from 
South Africa is perhaps unsurprising given the preoccupation of early professional 
and lay archaeologists in the ‘Stone Age’ cultures of the country, with ‘Bushmen’ and 
‘Hottentots’ (or ‘San’ and ‘Khoi’ to use more recent terminology), and the widespread 
belief that Bantu-language speaking African farming populations only moved into 
South Africa around the same time as the first Dutch settlers arrived at the Cape and 
trekked inland (see Deacon 1990; Hall 1990; Marks 1980 for historiographic overviews). 
Additionally, many of the entries for South Africa can be regarded as relating to the 
‘Stone Age’, albeit derived from later Holocene contexts. This particularly relates to 
ostrich eggshell beads, examples and copies of rock art, and worked stone tools and 
flakes. Most of the rest of the material is probably associated with Khoi pastoralist and 
so-called ‘strandloper’ communities. The latter term came into use during early colonial 
settlement of the Cape and was widely used to refer to Khoisan populations who lived 
along the coast, obtaining their subsistence through a combination of hunting, gathering 
and the exploitation of coastal marine resources, the archaeological manifestations of 
this activity typically surviving on the coast in the form of shell middens. Examples of 
these sites occur from the Eastern Cape to at least as far north as the Skeleton Coast of 
Namibia, although the term has also been used with reference to similar shell midden 
sites in Angola (see Parkington 2006 for further discussion). Based on the available 
records, the ‘strandloper’ material in the PRM minimally consists of the following: 

• 139 Khoisan objects sent by F.W. Fitzsimons while he was Curator of Port 
Elizabeth Museum (1910.34.1—34); 

• About 27 potsherds from shell middens near East London donated by Henry 
Balfour (1910.36.1); 

• 14 ostrich eggshell beads (1929.43.1-14) found on the Cape Flats and donated 
by A.J.H. Goodwin in 1929; and 

• pottery sherds (1928.68.343-379) collected by John C. Rickard near Port 
Elizabeth, some of which came from shell middens, given to John Evans in 
1880, and donated to the PRM in 1928. 
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The only possible Iron Age material is seemingly the small collection of 24 sherds of 
pottery donated by C.G. Bliss in 1926 (1926.41.11-15 and 1927.34.101-117). All are 
said to come from ‘Slang Spruit, Pietermaritzburg’, and were found with stone tools 
(also part of the PRM collections). Slangspruit is a small perennial river on the south 
side of Pietermaritzburg. There are records of early Stone Age Acheulean material 
having been found in this area and evidence from elsewhere in KwaZulu/Natal 
indicates that early Bantu-language speaking farming and metal using groups began 
settling in the area around 200 CE. However, very limited archaeological research 
seems to have been conducted around Pietermaritzburg itself (Maggs 1998). This 
assemblage, therefore, may benefit from more detailed study. 

The work of various individuals responsible for much of the South African 
collections, such as E.J. Dunn, J.A. Swan, Henry Balfour, H. Kingston and F.W. 
Fitzsimons, is discussed by Peter Mitchell in Chapter 2 (above), and need not be 
reiterated here. The rock art records from southern Africa in the PRM have also been 
researched and information about these published (Hobart et al. 2000; 2002), as have 
the collections by E.J. Dunn and his contribution to the development of archaeology 
in the country (Ellerby 2003). Peter Mitchell (in prep.) is also undertaking further 
research on the PRM’s South African archaeological collections. Accordingly, this 
material will not be discussed further in this report. Suffice to say, however, that 
while the virtual absence of any ‘Iron Age’ material is a limitation, the considerable 
quantities of Khoi ceramics and associated material culture and ecofacts certainly 
warrant further study by an appropriate specialist. 

Regarding the other southern African countries, the collections are quite limited. 
The single object from Lesotho is only a copy of a rock art image (1913.47.2) and 
as mentioned above 3 large glass beads (1920.53.1-3), likely to be 19th-century trade 
beads, are entered under both Zambia and Malawi, presumably due to uncertainties 
as to their exact provenance. The other entry for Malawi concerns a mixed string of 
34 glass and stone beads from the northern end of Lake Nyassa/Malawi (1930.2.1). 
This was a major caravan and slave-trading route in the 19th century and it is likely 
that at least some of the glass beads date from this period. The stone beads may be 
older, but appear to have been deliberately combined with the glass beads to make a 
necklace prior to the collection of the object. 

Apart from the Malawi material, central Africa is represented by a single object 
from the Democratic Republic of the Congo: a ground tear-drop shaped axe made 
of haematite donated by J.E.T. Philipps in 1929 (1929.13.1). 

Overall, with the exception of the Khoi/‘strandloper’ material from South Africa, 
the southern African later archaeological material is limited and certainly does not 
provide much in the way of insights into the archaeology of the farming and metal¬ 
using populations of the last c. 2000 years in these areas. This is not the case with the 
material from Zimbabwe, however, which is explored in 8.5.2, before a more detailed 
discussion of the material from the Webster Ruin is provided (8.5.3 below). 

8.5.2 Zimbabwe 

The collection from Zimbabwe (formerly Southern Rhodesia) is not only the largest 
group of later archaeological material from a sub-Saharan country held by the PRM, 
but also its most important. Most of the material was collected and/or donated by five 
individuals (Table 8.3), all of whom published on this material and in many cases made 
significant contributions to the development of later archaeological studies in the region. 
The material thus not only has significance owing to the substantive information it can 
provide about Zimbabwe’s later Holocene archaeology, but also has historiographic value 
with regard to the development of archaeology as a discipline on the African continent. 
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Donor 

Field collector 

Site 

Estimated 
number of 
objects 

Type of objects 

Andrews 

Andrews 

Webster Ruin 

133 

Glass beads, pottery 

6 miles east of Sabi [Save] 
River 

7 

Glass beads, copper/iron 
ornaments 

Arkell 

Arkell 

Renders Ruin 

3851 

Glass beads 

Balfour 

Balfour? 

Zimbabwe 

[Renders Ruin] 

38 

11 

Copper bracelets, shell 
beads 

Glass beads 

Andrews and 
Balfour 

Khami Ruin 

582 

Copper/iron bangles and 
objects, glass beads, iron 
fish hooks, pottery sherds, 
pottery spindle-whorls, 
agate pieces, stone tools 

Andrews and 
Balfour 

Umtali Ruins (Mutare area) 

134 

Daub, stone figurines, 
stone tools, pottery sherds 

Gardner 

Gardner 

Gokomere Hill 

6 

Ochre 

Summers 

Randall-Maclver 

Khami Hill Ruin 

9 

Pottery 

Dhlo-dhlo Ruins 

1 

Pottery 

Zimbabwe 

3 

Pottery 

Near Bulawayo 

3 

Pottery 


Table 8.3 Principal 
collectors, sites and objects 
from the Hater Holocene 
archaeological collections 
from Zimbabwe in the 
Pitt Rivers Museum. 


The main collectors were as follows: 

Henry Balfour, the PRM’s first curator who made several trips to southern 

Africa, including a visit to Southern Rhodesia in 1905; 20 

Edward M. Andrews, who excavated at the Webster Ruin in 1906; 

Reverend AnthonyJ. Arkell, an archaeologist and former colonial administrator 
in Sudan and Egypt who was best known for his work at Khartoum, Meroe 
and on trade beads found in Africa; 21 

Reverend Father Thomas Gardner, who was the first to excavate at the Tunnel 
Site, Gokomere and to report on the rock art and Early Iron Age material 
there; 

Roger F.H. Summers, a Zimbabwean archaeologist who worked for the 
National Museums and Monuments Commission from 1947—1970. Among 
other accomplishments, he laid the foundations of many stone tool and 
pottery typologies for Zimbabwe, as well as conducting important excavations 
at Great Zimbabwe and Nyanga in the eastern Highlands. 22 

Other collectors include WW ‘Bill’ Bishop (donation of worked stone tools and flakes 
from the Khami Waterworks site), Frederic P. Mennell (donation of worked stone tools 
and flakes from Matopos), and Claude P. May (pottery from Lion’s Hill kopje). 


20 For details of his trips to Africa, see http://england.prm.ox.ac.uk/englishness-Balfour-African-stone- 
tools.html (accessed 25/7/2010). 

21 For an obituary summarising Arkell’s career and contributions see Smith 1981. 

22 For an obituary summarising Summer’s career and contributions to the discipline, see Soper 2003. 
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The material collected by Balfour — roughly 766 artefacts — derives from four 
localities: Great Zimbabwe (this includes material from Renders Ruin 23 which is 
part of the Valley ruins complex), Khami, from Umtali/around Mu tare (the town 
of Mutare 24 is situated in the east of the country c. 8 km from the border with 
Mozambique), and the Zambesi River in the Victoria Falls area. Only a single artefact, 
a piece of iron slag, derives from the latter area, although Balfour did recover stone 
tools from here and published a short report on these (Balfour 1906a). The finds 
from Great Zimbabwe 25 include glass and ostrich eggshell beads, a twisted iron 
amulet and 3 copper bangles. Some of this material is recorded as having come from 
Renders Ruin, one of the Upper Valley complex of enclosures. 26 These enclosures 
were principally occupied during Period IVa (late 13th to early 14th centuries CE). 
Renders Ruin is best known for the spectacular hoard of ‘gold wire, iron spoons, a 
lamp stand, copper box, two finger rings, several hundred thousand glass beads and 
several kilograms of wire, cowrie shells and coral’ (Chirikure and Pikirayi 2008: 988) 
discovered there by Richard Hall (1905). It is quite possible that the 11 glass beads 
donated by Balfour formed part of this hoard — conceivably some or even all of the 
other material that he collected from Great Zimbabwe also came from this enclosure. 

Balfour’s collection (1906.16.1—200) from the Khami Ruins (Figure 8.10 ) 27 
comprises various glass and ostrich eggshell beads, around three dozen or so iron 
objects (including iron axes, a spatula, bangle and other miscellaneous pieces), more 
than 125 copper objects (mostly bangles or parts thereof), a few pieces of agate 
that might have been worked, and some 157 sherds of decorated pottery. Balfour 
published a short paper on this pottery, the main feature of which is his discussion of 
the possible use of stone tools to engrave designs onto the pottery (Balfour 1906b). 
The paper carries several illustrations of examples of this pottery, which could well 
include the examples now in the PRM; the rest of the material remains unpublished, 
however. As Balfour notes in this report, during the same visit to Southern Rhodesia 
he spent three days with E.M. Andrews at Umtali and it seems probable that all of 
the material entered as being from Umtali or Mutare donated by Balfour derives from 
that visit or at least his contact with Andrews. 28 

Among the items from Mutare donated by Balfour are a soapstone carving of 
a crocodile (1906.39.6, Figure 8.11), a ‘harpoon-shaped’ carving which might be the 
head of a bird (1906.39.7), two other pieces of carved soapstone (1906.39.8-9) 
which may well be unfinished. Other material includes pottery, quartz flakes, pottery 
spindle whorls and part of a clay crucible with traces of molten gold adhering to 
it (1906.39.13). Andrews excavated the Umtali ‘Altar Site’ in 1905, and found there 
celadon pottery ‘probably associated with a unique series of human and animal 
figurines carved in soapstone’ (Garlake 1968: 16). David Randall-Maclver also 


23 Named after Adam Render who came across the site in 1868 during a hunting expedition and guided 
Karl Mauch to the ruins in 1871. 

24 Mutare was formerly known as Umtali until 1982. 

25 The earliest Iron Age material from the site, found on the Hill Complex includes Gokomere, Ziwa 
and Zhizo pottery dated to the 5th—8th centuries CE. The earliest stone walls were built in the early 13th 
century, and later in this century had become the capital of the Zimbabwe Tradition empire. Its peak 
prosperity was between c. 1300 CE and 1450 CE, and the site was seemingly abandoned from the mid¬ 
sixteenth to early 19th century (Chirikure and Pikirayi 2008). 

26 For a site plan showing its location, see the ‘Site Plan of Great Zimbabwe’ provided in Chirikure and 
Pikirayi 2008: 978. 

27 Khami is situated north of Bulawayo. It rose to prominence after the decline of Great Zimbabwe and 
served as the capital of the Torwa State from the 15th century to the mid-17th century CE, when the 
capital was moved. 

28 This is confirmed by the brief entries in Balfour’s diary for 19 September 1905. See PRM manuscripts 
collection http://www.prm.ox.ac.uk/manuscripts/balfourdiariesl905.html 
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Figure 8.10 I View of the 
Khami ruins, Zimbabwe, 
in August 1929. 
Photograph taken by 
George R. Carline (PRM 
Photograph Collections 
1998.205.SJ. Khami 
became an important 
centre for trade after 
the capital of Great 
Zimbabwe was abandoned 
in the mid-15th century. 



Figure 8.11 Soapstone 
carving of a crocodile 
found at the Khami ruins, 
Zimbabwe by Henry 
Balfour on 3rd October 
1905 (PRM Accession 
Number 1906.39 .6). 
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reported soapstone carvings at Umtali (Randall-Maclver 1906: 35, plate XIV, XV; 
Sicard 1943: 104). Those donated by Balfour he found during his visit to the site with 
Andrews in 1905: 

‘Tues. 3rd [Oct. 1905] Went out again with Andrews by the valley route to the 
camp, visiting several sites on the way. Some apparently villages or residencies 
with hut circles of stone + encompassing walls. So far, no definite kitchen 
middens found. Saw what appeared to be an ancient smithy. Did some excavating 
on the slopes of the main Kopje. Potsherds fairly plentiful + hardly anything 
else found. I found, however, a very roughly carved piece of steatite + close to it 
about 18 inches from surface a small carved crocodile in steatite, also one worked 
quartz flake. Stone implements + flake remarkably scarce. Lunched at camp. Saw 
small musical bow with wire string + at lower end a piece of sheet-tin with jingles 
attached to it. Mashona instrument, [sketch] On lower slopes of Kopje I picked up 
a hook shaped carved piece of steatite’. 29 

The carvings remain ‘largely anomalous and unexplained’ (Garlake 1968: 16). 
Andrews never published a report on his ‘excavations’ at the Altar Site. However, 
M.A. Bordini conducted fresh investigations at the site in the early 1970s (Bordini 
1974) and also researched Andrews’s original field notes and related records about 
other work at and references to the site (Bordini 1978, 1983). 30 

The material assembled by A.J. Arkell is comprised entirely of different types of 
beads from Renders Ruin, Great Zimbabwe. These include c. 700 small green/blue 
glass cylinder beads (1971.15.1286), 99 orange glass cylinder beads (1971.15.1266.1 
and 1971.15.1266.2-99), c. 400 small green-blue glass oblate beads (1971.15.1288), 
and a diverse range of other types and colours. These form part of a much larger 
collection of beads amassed by Arkell during his lifetime from different parts of 
Africa and other parts of the world, some 2787 of which are held by the PRM. This 
entire corpus would be worthy of detailed study. Glass beads occur, often in great 
quantities, on later Holocene archaeological sites across eastern and southern Africa 
and much has been published about the beads from Zimbabwe and other areas, 
including Arkell’s seminal paper on the links with Cambay, India published in Antiquity 
(Arkell 1936). They have also long been recognized as a major indicator of long¬ 
distance trade contacts between Africa and other parts of the world as, other than the 
so-called ‘garden roller beads’ at the site of K2, glass beads were not produced in these 
parts of sub-Saharan Africa. Various attempts have been made to develop a robust 
typology of these beads (e.g. van der Sleen’s 1958 study of the beads from Khami), 
and two major questions have dominated archaeological debates, namely ‘How old 
are they?’ and ‘Where were the beads made?’ Recent research is starting to provide 
definitive answers to both of these. On the issue of the chronology of different 
beads, Merilee Wood’s research provides the best guide to dating beads of different 
types found in southern Africa (Wood 2000, 2011). On the issue of provenance, the 
most important advance in recent years has been the study of the chemistry of the 
glass used to make different types of beads. This has involved the application of 
both destructive (neutron activation analysis or NAA) and non-destructive (X-Ray 
Fluorescence or XRF) analytical techniques. More recently laser-ablation inductively 
coupled plasma mass spectrometry (or LA-ICP-MS) has also been used (e.g. Saitowitz 
et al. 1996), and a major project aimed at examining glass beads from different later 
Holocene African contexts is now underway (Robertshaw et al. 2003). The results of 


29 http://www.prm.ox.ac.uk/manuscripts/balfourdiariesl905.html 

30 It was not possible to consult any of these papers by Bordini while preparing of this report. 
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recent analyses on southern African beads are especially informative (Robertshaw 
et al. 2010), and attention is drawn here to this particular project as there is clearly 
considerable scope for research collaboration on the part of the PRM with Professor 
Robertshaw and his team utilizing the glass beads collected by Arkell and others 
which are now held by the PRM. 

Father Thomas Gardner was a Jesuit priest who joined the staff of St George’s 
School, a private Catholic school for boys in Bulawayo in 1902. 31 In 1927, he excavated 
at Gokomere Hill about 16 km from Masvingo town (formerly Fort Victoria) where 
he had located a rockshelter containing later LSA material of the ‘Wilton’ type. 32 The 
Cambridge-based prehistorian Miles Burkitt visited the excavations and encouraged 
Gardner to publish a report, which Gardner duly did (1928). He describes the site 
as roughly square in plan and measuring about 30 feet ( c. 9m) along each side and 
mentions that it contained five rock paintings, although upwards of thirty paintings 
occur on smaller kopjes in the immediate vicinity. The lithic material, which was 
also found with ostrich eggshell beads, came from a layer between 0.3-1,0m thick 
that was sealed by a layer, r.0.3m thick, containing later Iron Age material. As well 
as donating some of this material to John Myres who passed it on to the PRM, 
Gardner also appears to have deposited some of his original site records with the 
Royal Anthropological Institute. 33 In 1934, Gardner found a deep deposit at the 
western base of Gokomere Hill containing Early Iron Age pottery. This site, known 
as the Tunnel Site, 34 was subsequently excavated and following publication of the 
material in collaboration with the South African archaeologists J.F. Schofield and 
L.H. Wells (Gardner et al. 1940), the site became the type site for the Gokomere 
Tradition, an early facies of Early Iron Age pottery in the region (Huffman 1976). 
The Tunnel Site was re-excavated in 1961 by the Zimbabwean archaeologist K.R. 
Robinson. As Huffman notes (1976: 31), although the pottery from Gardner’s 
excavations were returned from South Africa after analysis by Schofield and Wells, the 
collection seems to have subsequently been lost. The material donated to the PRM 
(listed under ‘possibly archaeological’) comprises some fragments of red and yellow 
ochre (potentially used for producing some of the rock paintings in the locality) 
along with some quartz flakes and stone tools (1946.10.34.19—24, 1946.10.54.1—21). 
These should be considered as of probable LSA date. They are more likely to be 
derived from the rockshelter Gardner excavated in 1927, rather than the Tunnel Site 
- certainly no pottery seems to have been deposited. Myres also donated 2 casts of 
ground stones axes that he obtained from Gardner - details of the provenance of 
these is limited to ‘found near Bulawayo’ and ‘found near Emerald Hill, Salisbury 
(Harare)’ respectively. 35 

The material collected and donated by Roger Summers (1956.12.39) comprises 
17 sherds of earthenware ceramics from the region used to illustrate local ceramic 


31 The school later moved to Harare and became a college. Some of Gardner’s archaeological material is 
still held there in the school’s museum. 

32 The Wilton is a microlithic LSA industry named after the type-site in Cape Province, South Africa. 
It dates to the last c. 8,000 years and is found extensively across southern and eastern Africa in various 
regional variants. Its main distinguishing characteristics are thumbnail scrapers, crescent-shaped backed 
microliths, backed blades and adzes. Later variants, sometimes known as post-Classic Wilton can also be 
found associated with pottery (Ambrose 2002). 

33 These are in the RAI’s Manuscript Collection under catalogue number 171, the entry reads: T71. Father 
Gardner, Drawings to Excavations in a Wilton industry at Gokomere, Fort Victoria’. 

34 The Tunnel Site has been dated to c. 530 CE and Gokomere pottery typically dates to between the 5th 
and the 7th centuries CE. As well as yielding a significant ceramic assemblage, evidence for iron and copper 
working were recovered from the site. 

35 It is possible that the original artefacts are described or discussed in one or other of the two papers 
Gardner wrote on ground stone material (1907, 1910). Neither have been consulted for this chapter. 
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typologies. Most are from around Bulawayo and Khami; others are from ‘Zimbabwe’ 
which given the date of the collection probably refers to Great Zimbabwe rather than 
the country of Zimbabwe, and from Dhlo-Dhlo. 36 At least ten of these are noted 
to have been formerly part of the ‘Mclver’ collection, most likely David Randall- 
Maclver who went to Zimbabwe In 1905 at the invitation of the British Association 
and the Rhodes Trustees to excavate at Zimbabwe and other sites (Randall-Maclver 
1906). Although small, this collection provides an interesting insight into Summer’s 
developing ideas about the typology and chronological relationships between 
different pottery traditions since he presumably selected examples that were most 
characteristic of each ‘type’ or tradition. 

Mention has already been made of the material collected from Mutare/Umtali 
that probably derives from Andrews’s work there. 37 In addition, there are two entries 
of material from Khami given by Andrews to Balfour and five entries concerning 
items Andrews collected ‘about 6 miles east of Sabi [now Save] River’ and four 
entries concerning items from Great Zimbabwe. The latter, totalling 12 artefacts in 
all, comprise a number of gold beads, fragments of gold wire-work, tacks and gold 
pellets or nodules (1905.41.1—4). The Save River material comprises three boxes of 
beads, a box of copper and iron ornaments including possible finger-rings, and a box 
of porcelain and red glass beads (1906.51.3 .1-5). This material is poorly provenanced. 
The Save River rises about 80 km south of Harare and flows for about 400 km more 
or less in a south-easterly direction along the western side of the eastern Highlands, 
passing to the west of Mutare, and joins the Runde River close to the Mozambique 
border. In view of Andrews’s activities around Mutare it is likely that this material 
comes from an area between the town and the Save River; unfortunately there is no 
further information in the PRM’s documentation to provide a more precise location. 

8.5.3 Webster Ruin, Zimbabwe 

Notwithstanding the significance of the other material donated by E.M. Andrews, 
by far the most important assemblage in the PRM’s Zimbabwean later archaeology 
collection is the collection of finds from his excavations at the Webster Ruin, which 
he undertook over 24 days from mid-October to early November 1906 (Andrews 
1907a, 1907b). The Webster Ruin is situated in the border area of eastern Zimbabwe, 
approximately 135 km from Mutare and 100 km south of Chimanimani. The site lies 
on a high plateau overlooking the surrounding countryside and was named by Andrews 
after Mr W Webster whose farm adjoined the site and who provided Andrews with 
assistance while he was staying in the district (Andrews 1907b: 35). The ‘ruins’ are 
roughly circular in plan and c. 16m in diameter. The main components consist of two 
broadly concentric terraces, ‘built in rough R style walling’ (Garlake 1968: 25). At the 
time of Andrews’ excavations these terraces were between 1.8—2.8 m high and already 
badly damaged by the root action of two large wild fig trees. Other features noted by 


36 Two of the sherds are not actually from Zimbabwe. One (1956.12.39.4) is from near Serowe, Botswana 
and is decorated with comb-stamping. It thus could well be an example of Toutswe tradition pottery, named 
after the nearby type site of Toutswemogala. The other (1956.12.39.5) is from Mapungubwe, South Africa. 

37 Aside from Andrews’s work at the Webster Ruin and the AI rar Site, it is perhaps worth noting that 
he is acknowledged by Randall-Maclver for having taken him to Great Zimbabwe and showing him 
the site (Randall-Maclver 1971: 3). Andrews discussed Randall-Maclver’s coming visit in a letter to Sir 
Lewis Michell in Cape Town and offered to clear grass and bush at the site ahead of time as well as his 
services as a guide. The letter, from Mutare and dated 15 February 1905 is now in the Zimbabwe National 
Archives (File DT 2/8/11). Sir Lewis Michell seemingly took note of this and sent instruction to the 
Secretary for the Rhodes Estate, Mr B. Woods to make the necessary arrangements and payment. The 
latter forwarded these instruction on to the Mutare Magistrate, R. Myburgh. Source : http://www.lind.org. 
zw/treesociety/2005/feb2005 (Accessed 10/8/2010). 
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Andrews include a series of rough circular or oval stone piles he referred to as ‘graves’ 
but which could well be granary bases, and several ‘hut floors’, although he dismisses 
several of these as being of quite recent origin and unrelated to the stone terraces. 
Several standing and fallen stone monoliths are also present, including two that flank 
the main entrance passage of stone steps (Andrews 1906b: 35-7). 

Andrews excavated several trenches aimed at investigating the two terraces, 
some of the hut platforms and several of the so-called graves. He dug 14 in all of 
the latter, but found only ‘sherds of very common household pottery and bones 
of antelope’, except in one which also produced a piece of green glass and a clay 
spindle whorl (1907b: 45-6). His daily field notes are appended to his Smithsonian 
Institution publication and this provides some details as to the range of objects 
he recovered from different areas and at different levels and their characteristics. 
Careful comparison of these descriptions with the finds in the PRM collection might 
generate more precise information about the context from which some of the finds 
were derived. From Andrews’ accounts he clearly recovered local pottery, several 
iron objects including spear- and arrow-heads, axes and bangles, 2 sherds of blue- 
and-white Chinese ‘Nankin’ pottery which is probably of 17th- or early 18th-century 
date (Garlake 1968: 26), several glass fragments, pieces of worked or utilized wood 
(he describes the presence of the remains of a wooden platform on one of the 
terraces), and animal bones. The collection in the PRM provides rather more detailed 
information regarding what he recovered. 

There are 125 Accession Catalogue entries for the site (1907.38.1—125) and the 
collection comprises the following material: 3 brass objects, a piece of a pottery 
pipe, seven pieces of glass (mostly bottle glass), 37 iron objects (including axe heads, 
arrow heads and shaft, hoes and bangles), 4 sherds of porcelain, 2 pieces of glazed 
blue and white china, 42 sherds of local earthenware, a clay spindle whorl, a bone 
plug, at least 30 shell beads, and at least 30 blue glass beads. Detailed information 
about each item is entered on the catalogue cards as a result of work by Gilbert 
Oteyo (formerly British Institute in Eastern Africa) in 1995, carried out as part of his 
Postgraduate Diploma Course in Field Archaeology and his report on this work is on 
file in the PRM archives. This includes scale line drawings of all the ceramics (Figure 
8.12), many of the metal objects and a selection of beads, as well as descriptions and 
measurements of each object. Oteyo should be credited for having made such an 
effective job of organising this material and doing primary research on its origins. He 
subsequently wrote a paper on the archaeological significance of the finds and the 
value of material as part of his Master of Studies in Archaeology degree, but this was 
not published. More recently, in 2000—2001 Innocent Pikirayi (University of Pretoria) 
examined the Webster Ruin material as part of a broader study of the Khami-period 
material in the PRM and the origins of ‘band and panel’ ware. He drew several of 
the sherds and colour plates (with digital copies) of these were also made, copies of 
which along with his report are held in the PRM. 

8.6 North and North-East Africa 
8.6.1 Overview 

The PRM holds later Holocene archaeological material (including items considered 
‘possibly archaeological’) from the following North and North-eastern African 
countries: Algeria (8.6.2 below), Tunisia (8.6.3), Egypt (8.6.4) and Sudan (8.6.5), 
including material from Jebel Moya (8.6.6) and Wadi Hawa (8.6.7). The Canary 
Islands are also discussed in this section (8.6.8) - given the possible Berber origin 
of some of the islands’ earliest inhabitants, this is perhaps not as odd as it might 
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Figure 8.12 Drawings of 
ceramics from the Webster 
Ruins, Zimbabwe, 
excavated by E.M. 
Andrews from within 
PRM Accession Numbers 
1907.38.36-80,) 
(drawings by Gilbert 
Oteyo). 



seem at first. The material from the Maghreb is limited: just 14 items from Tunisia 
and Algeria, and no material from Libya, Morocco or Mauritania. The bulk of the 
material discussed in this section derives from Sudan (c. 693 objects), Egypt (c. 212 
objects) or the Canary Islands (c. 217 objects). The low number of items from the 
Maghreb is perhaps not very surprising, given that early archaeological research here 
was dominated by the work of French archaeologists such as Paul Pallary, Jacques 
de Morgan, Raymond Vaufrey and Marcellin Boule, although, under the auspices of 
Logan Museum (Wisconsin), American researchers also became quite active from the 
mid-1920s (Sheppard 1990). Also, Sheppard notes, the dominant research questions 
during these formative decades of archaeological research in the region related to the 
‘Stone Age’: such as ‘How old was the Capsian?’, and ‘Did the Aurignacian derive 
from North Africa?’ (Sheppard 1990: 174). 

8.6.2 Algeria 

A total of 8 possible later Holocene archaeological items from Algeria are held by 
the PRM. These include a small copper statuette (1884.67.75) that was part of the 
PRM founding collection, and a cast bronze axe (1913.17.101) dug up at Timgad 
by the anthropologist explorer and pioneer anthropological photographer, 38 Melville 
William Hilton-Simpson. Timgad was a Roman colonial town founded in c. 100 CE 
by Emperor Trajan, initially as a military garrison against the Berbers. It has been 
inscribed as a World Heritage Site since 1982. Two of the other objects from Algeria 
in the ‘later Holocene’ African collection were also donated by Hilton-Simpson. These 

38 Best known for his work in the Kasai River basin in Congo as part of Emil Torday’s expedition (see 
Tayler 1992). 
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are a human skull with evidence of trepanning (1914.76.146), and a pottery sling-stone 
(1929.56.2) also from Timgad. All of these items come from Hilton-Simpson’s visits 
to the Aures Mountains (Hilton-Simpson 1921,1922a, 1922b, 1925). An objective of 
his research trip in 1913-1914, during which he was accompanied by his wife, was to 
study medicine and surgery among the Shawia Berbers (Hilton-Simpson 1921:180ff., 
1922a). From documentation in the PRM it appears that this expedition was partly 
sponsored by Exeter College, Oxford, and an additional objective of their project 
was to collect a selection of medical and surgical instruments for the PRM (Hilton- 
Simpson 1913: 715, 1922a: 145). In all, they collected over 150 instruments, sixty of 
which were donated to the PRM (Hilton-Simpson 1921: 186). These are described 
in some detail in a paper published by the RAI, in which Hilton-Simpson (1913) also 
discusses the method of trepanning used by the Shawia, but makes no mention of 
any skull he collected. His archaeological contributions included a paper, which today 
would be described as ‘ethnoarchaeologkaT, on contemporary hill-forts in Algeria 
(Hilton-Simpson 1927). He also wrote short papers on ancient ‘water clocks’, potting 
techniques, and hand-mills (see Hilton-Simpson 1922a for more details). This interest 
in ethnographic parallels may well have influenced his collection of the skull now in 
the PRM. He died at a relatively young age of 57 in March 1938 (Anon. 1938). 

Other material from Algeria includes a copper axe of uncertain provenance 
(1892.67.116) and a stone arrow-head collected from Ghessi ben Abbou in the 
southern Algerian desert. Apparently this was one of forty arrow-heads (1914.65.37). 

8.6.3 Tunisia 

There are 9 entries for Tunisia, all under the ‘possible’ category. Four of these are 
ostrich eggshell beads collected by P.P. Hasluck from southern Tunisia (1913.49.20— 
4). Four objects were collected by Capt. F.E.D. Acland, whose father was for a time 
Regius Professor of Medicine at Oxford and Fellow of Magdalen College — these 
comprise three pottery lamps and a pottery bowl (1943.6.130-133). The remaining 
item is part of a Punic votive stele from the Temple of Tanit at Carthage (1902.23.4). 

8.6.4 Egypt 

The material from Egypt is both relatively large and diverse. Compared with the 
material from most other African countries, there is a greater range of types of objects 
and a broader range of raw materials represented. Also, many more of the objects are 
complete or nearly so and the chronological range is similarly broad. This diversity 
makes it difficult to make a complete assessment of potential after only preliminary 
examination of the available records and a sample of the objects. Accordingly, focus 
will be placed on a sample of items that best illustrate the range and overall strengths 
of this part of the PRM’s later Holocene archaeological collections, leaving a fuller 
study to specialists in the fields of Coptic and Islamic archaeology, material culture 
and art history. Another distinctive feature of this material is the number of items 
that were acquired by the PRM in the late 19th century, when a great many British 
archaeologists were actively engaged in field archaeology in Egypt. About half the 
items in the ‘definite’ category, for instance, appear to have been obtained during the 
1890s. This contrasts with the collections from most of the other African countries, 
which for the most part were obtained during the first half of the 20th century. 

Among the collectors, several well-known pioneer Egyptologists made significant 
contributions. These include Sir Flinders Petrie, George Willoughby Fraser, Francis 
Llewellyn Griffith, and Sir Marc Amand Ruffer. Flinders Petrie and Francis Griffiths 
need no introduction. G.W Fraser trained as a civil engineer and is best known for his 
work as a draftsman for Petrie on the latter’s excavations at Hawara and Illahun, and 
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for his descriptions of Fourth—Fifth Dynasty rock-cut tombs 10 km to the north of 
A1 Minya discovered by the German Hienrich Brugsch, and still known as the Fraser 
Tombs (Dawson and Uphill 1995: 157). Sir Marc Ruffer (1859-1917), by contrast, 
was a pioneering palaeopathologist who made extensive studies of Pharonic and 
Coptic mummies, and for a while was Professor of Bacteriology at Cairo Medical 
School (Sandison 1967). Flenry Balfour also made important donations, particularly 
a collection of pottery lamps 39 (1932.88.323-7, 1932.88.463-5, 1932.88.579 and 
1932.88.616—7) some of which are Roman in date (see Chapter 6). The American art 
collector Walter Leo Flildburgh, who is better known for his donations to the Victoria 
and Albert Museum (especially examples of English medieval alabasters) 40 and the 
British Museum, donated examples of several different types of pottery smoking 
pipes or pipe bowls (1944.12.65-73). 

The later Flolocene material from Egypt includes Byzantine, Coptic and 
Islamic items, as well as a few objects (all in the probable category), which are 
more ethnographic in nature. There are several important pieces among the Coptic 
elements. Petrie’s 1888 excavations concentrated on the pyramid at Illahun (after his 
work at Flawara), although he also noted the presence of ‘rubbish heaps [with] a 
large amount of Coptic and Cufic papyri’ and in the vicinity of the temple ‘a large 
Coptic burial ground, from which many garments and other objects were obtained’ 
(Petrie 1890: 5). Three pieces of these garments appear to have come to the PRM 
(1889.27.100-101, 107). The Museum also holds a Coptic double clarinet dated to c. 
700-800 CE collected by Petrie (1890.25.4), and a range of twenty other Coptic items 
collected by G.W Fraser (1890.44.1-17), including wooden combs, dolls and pin- 
lock keys, bronze and brass penannular bracelets and metal finger rings. The clarinet 
(Figure 8.1 J) is of particular significance. Specifically, while there is an example of a 
Coptic double clarinet in the Petrie Museum, UCL, this apparently does not have its 
reeds. The example in the Pitt Rivers, by contrast, does. Also, there seems to have 
been some uncertainty about the whereabouts of the ‘four double clarinets’ that the 
musicologist T.L. Southgate reported Petrie recovered from Illahun (see Anderson 
1980: 320); the example in the PRM could be one of those Anderson referred to. 

Among the Islamic items, there are a selection of glazed pottery lamps among 
those collected by Balfour (1932.88.459-464) and some pieces of glazed pottery 
possibly from Fustat (or Fostat) (1966.32.58 and 61), the first capital of Arab Egypt, 
established shortly after the Arab conquest in 641 CE, and which served on and 
off as the capital for the next c. 500 years. Its peak period of prosperity was in the 
12th century (Scanlon 1968; on Mumlak pottery from Fustat, see also Scanlon 1984). 
Overall, however, this period is not well represented in the collection. 

8.6.5 Sudan 

Archaeological research in Sudan commenced in the early part of the 19th century, and 
in many ways began as a southward extension of Egyptologically-oriented concerns 
(Edwards 2007). Initial research was shaped by the then-dominant paradigm of 
parallel evolution (Trigger 1994), which ranked societies according to their material 
characteristics, subsistence strategies and levels of technological accomplishment. 
Coeval differences in material culture and technology were attributed to a combination 
of ecological differences and the stage of ‘civilization’ a society had reached, while 


39 On Balfour’s interest in lighting technologies, see http://england.prm.ox.ac.uk/englishness-Lighting- 
technology.html (Accessed 14 March 2012). 

40 A copy of Hildburgh’s obituary in The Times (1955), is reproduced on the Victoria and Albert Museum 
website http://www.vam.ac.uk/collections/periods_styles/features/history/staff_obituaries/associated/ 
Hildburgh/ (Accessed 14 March 2012). 
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Figure 8.13 Coptic 
double clarinet, dating 
from around the 8th 
century CE, excavated 
in Egypt by W. Flinders 
Petrie fPRM Accession 
Number 1890.25.4). 


temporal changes within a particular area were frequently attributed to diffusion of 
ideas from innovative centres and /or the demic migration of peoples. Given this 
intellectual framework, it is unsurprising that in Sudan’s case the source of most 
innovations and stylistic changes evidenced in the archaeological record of the country 
was presumed to be from Egypt. Much subsequent archaeological research in the 
country has shown that many of these assumptions were in fact incorrect (Trigger 
1994). Nevertheless, as Edwards notes, a concern with more monumental remains and 
the artistic achievements of the country’s earlier civilizations has continued to shape 
the direction of research, as has a ‘colonial ambivalence toward non-Arabized (African) 
parts of the country, notably South Sudan’, which as a result has ‘left large areas as the 
preserve of ethnographic investigation rather than archaeology’ (2007: 213). 

This colonial perspective certainly dominated during the early 20th century when 
the majority of the Holocene archaeological material from Sudan in the PRM was 
collected. Nevertheless, this material is undoubtedly one of the major strengths of 
the PRM’s African archaeological collections, aspects of which are discussed in the 
Egypt and Sudanese chapters that cover material up until the Greek period (see 
Chapters 5 and 6). Notably, this includes material from Charles Seligman’s excavation 
of three mounds at Faragab (Seligman 1916), Francis Llewellyn Griffith’s excavation 
at Faras and Sanam (e.g. Griffith 1921), and from Henry Wellcome’s work at Jebel 
Moya from 1910 to 1914. Accordingly, emphasis here will be placed on some of the 
other notable finds and the work and careers of other collectors, although some of 
the sites discussed by these other authors will also be touched upon here. 

Establishing the absolute size of the post-Ptolemaic Sudanese archaeological 
material is difficult given the multi-period nature of most of the sites excavated, 
and the undiagnostic nature of many of the finds in the PRM. Many of the c. 211, 
confirmed items are derived from Abu Geili (or Aloa) 41 (about 40 artefacts) and 
Dar el Mek (about 60 artefacts). 42 These derive from excavations sponsored and 
supervised by Sir Henry Wellcome between 1910 and 1914 around Jebel Moya. 
Other later archaeological material includes three pottery lamps (1912.89.223—5) 
from Francis Llewellyn Griffith’s excavations at Faras (1921), the capital of the 
most northerly of the three early medieval Christian Nubian Kingdoms (Nobatia); 43 
2 Egyptian pottery vessels of c. 400-500 CE date from Firka (1951.4.016 and .018); 
and a box of at least 100 beads of various types and colours collected by Charles and 


41 This was apparently the name Sir Henry Wellcome preferred (Crawford and Addison 1951: 2). At the 
time of its excavation, and in the finds catalogue, the Abu Geili sites were simply termed ‘Site 400’ so as 
to differentiate it from the other sites being excavated — these were the main site at Jebel Moya (‘Site 100’), 
Saqadi (or Jebel Segadi, ‘Site 200’) and Dar el Mek (‘Site 300’). 

42 NB, some entries refer to more than one object, and in the case of some bead assemblages can refer to 
up to 100 individual items. 

43 NB, Griffith’s original field records from his work at Faras are in the Griffith Institute, Oxford (Malek 
and Magee 1994). 
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Brenda Seligman (1940.12.551). Other material donated by the Seligmans, mostly 
listed in the ‘possible’ category, includes a sample of c. 110 sherds of pottery from 
Charles Seligman’s excavations at Faragab (1940.12.846), where he investigated 
three of the four mounds and recovered pottery, stone and bone objects, pieces 
of worked ivory, ostrich eggshell beads, fresh water molluscs and exotic stone 
imported from further afield. Based on the latter items, he argued that the site was 
probably ‘Ptolemaic’ in date (Seligman 1916). 44 There are also a number of other 
pottery vessels and sherds from elsewhere in northern Kordofan (1946.8.78/80—82) 
donated by the Seligmans, although some of these might be more ethnographical 
than archaeological. 45 The Seligmans also amassed a considerable quantity of 
beads from other parts of Sudan (1940.12.551, 1946.8.103). These supplement 
the material in the collections donated by A.J. Arkell, 46 and the sizeable quantity 
of mostly faience beads, collected and donated by F.L1. Griffiths (2001.67.1-130). 
Also among the items donated by F.L1. Griffiths are further strings of beads mostly 
of either inscribed faience or carnelian from Sanam in Nubia (1945.10.123.2—4). 
These derive from his cemetery excavation there in 1912. This was a commoner (or 
at least non-Royal) cemetery dated to c. 800-600 BCE. The excavation was never 
fully written up, although an evaluation of the site based on study of Griffith’s field 
records and many of the finds in Oxford, although not those in the PRM, has been 
published very recently (Lohwassser 2010). 

8.6.6 Jebel Moya: Abu Geili and Dar el Mek 

The name Jebel Moya covers a complex of several adjacent excavated sites in Sudan, 
which include material ranging from prehistoric to medieval. The area lies c. 160 miles 
SSE of Khartoum among the folds of an isolated hill-massif. The main Jebel Moya site 
is known as ‘Site 100’ and has three main phases of occupation from c. 5000—100 BCE 
(Caneva 1991; Gerhartz 1994) and aspects of its archaeology are mentioned in Chapters 
5 and 6. The later material derives from two separate areas, Abu Geili and Dar el Mek. 

Abu Geili lay on the other, opposite. East bank of the River Nile, over 30 km 
from Site 100, and this was called ‘Site 400’. Abu Geili is situated c. 3km north of 
the modern town of Sennar on the east bank of the Blue Nile. O.G.S. Crawford 
directed the excavations here in 1914 for Sir Henry Wellcome, focusing on two 
distinct sites; the remains of a village settlement, which proved to date to the early 
centuries of the first millennium CE, and a nearby cemetery site associated with 
the post-medieval Funj (or Fung) kingdom, dating to the 16th—18th centuries 
CE. This was Crawford’s first major excavation, yet despite this, he clearly had 
reservations about some of the recording methods he was expected to follow (see 
his opening chapter in Crawford and Addison 1951), which as he notes in the final 
excavation report created some uncertainty regarding the stratigraphic associations 
of material from the village site. 47 Most of the material in the PRM, some 40 
objects in total (1949.12.47—78), comes from the cemetery site and thus dates to 
approximately 1500—1700 CE. The finds in the PRM include examples of pottery, 
metalwork (including an axe and ring fragments), beads, several spindle whorls 


44 Charles Seligman’s other archaeological excavation in the Sudan was at the ‘Neolithic’ site of Jebel Gule 
some 300 miles south of Khartoum (Seligman 1910). 

45 Charles Seligman’s broad ranging interests are summarized in his Royal Society obituary by C.S. Myers 
(1941). This also provides a useful list of his varied publications. 

46 Withers (1996) states that Arkell did most of his collecting while based at El Fasher in Darfur, between 
1932 and 1937. 

47 Crawford’s description of the circumstances of his excavations at Abu Geili, coupled with Addison’s 
short paper on archaeological discoveries around Sennar (1948), provide interesting insights into Wellcome’s 
style of leadership and their relationship with him — which seems to have been quite tense at times. 
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and two clay animal figures. Other finds from the site are held in the Peabody 
Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology, Harvard University; the British Museum; 
the Cambridge University Museum of Archaeology and Anthropology; the Petrie 
Museum, UCL; and the National Museum in Khartoum. The human remains are 
held at the Duckworth Laboratory, University of Cambridge. The items in the 
PRM were originally donated to the Ashmolean Museum, but later transferred. 
Some objects from these excavations were nevertheless retained by the Ashmolean 
Museum. Crawford’s report illustrates many of the objects recovered, and the 
accompanying grave descriptions indicate which objects went to ‘Oxford’. It should 
be feasible to match these illustrations and the catalogue entries — which provide 
additional information about the provenience of a find (such as which grave it was 
recovered from) — to items held by either the PRM or Ashmolean Museum. 

Dar el Mek or ‘Site 300’ is situated about 3 km from the main Jebel Moya site 
(i.e. ‘Site 100’) on the south-east side of the Jebel Moya massif. It was a terraced 
village site occupied around 1300-1600 CE. Excavations here were supervised by 
David Mackenzie, who had previously worked with Sir Arthur Evans on Crete, but 
it fell to Frank Addison to write up the site from Mackenzie’s field records and the 
surviving finds that had reached the UK (Crawford and Addison 1951: 143-82). 48 
Mackenzie opened a number of trenches on several terraces, exposing several circular 
and rectangular stone hut footings and various pits and other features. The pottery 
from the site was particularly distinctive (it is mostly characterized by incised cross- 
hatching, especially on the larger jars), bearing no resemblance to the much earlier 
material from Jebel Moya, although some parallels do occur in the later assemblages 
from Abu Geili. The finds in the PRM (1949.12.79—91) comprise a number of beads 
(including faience and carnelian examples, and examples made from bone and cowry 
shells), an ivory bracelet, several iron hoops and other iron fragments, and a pottery 
crucible. There is no other pottery from the site in the collection, however, although 
some of the illustrated items listed were apparently sent to Oxford (see Crawford 
and Addison 1951:170-1). As with the report on Abu Geili, the finds catalogues give 
an indication of many of the items donated to the Ashmolean Museum when the 
collection was split up. 

Aside front the significance of the excavations to Crawford’s own professional 
development and career as an archaeologist, the material from Abu Geili is important 
and worthy of further detailed study largely because subsequent archaeological 
research on the later medieval period (as represented at Dar el Mek), or the post- 
medieval Funj kingdom (as represented at the Abu Geili cemetery), which was 
centred on Sennar, has been very limited (Edwards 2004, 2007). Thus, while the 
stratigraphic associations between different artefact types recovered from the graves 
and settlement site allowed Crawford and Addison (1951: 39-67) to develop a 
typological and chronological framework for post-medieval Sudan, 49 the potential 
this offered for determining the extent of the kingdom or its links with neighbouring 
polities has never been fully realised. As Edwards notes, we are ‘still in no position to 
judge whether there existed a specific style of “Funj pottery” which was widespread 
across the Sultanate ... [and] are even more ignorant of the material evidence for the 
opening of Sinnar to contacts with the ‘outside world’, a process which has begun to 
be studied on the basis of historical records’ (2004: 16). 


43 NB the complete set of field records from Wellcome’s projects at Jebel Moya, Abu Geili and Dar el Mek 
are in the Griffith Institute, Oxford (Malek and Magee 1994). 

49 Also, on the basis of the material from the village site, for the early Christian period this has been more 
extensively employed. 
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8.6.7 W.B.K. Shaw’s Wadi Hawa prehistoric finds 

The PRM holds a small collection of 33 decorated pot sherds (1936.62.1 .3-28), 
30 stone tools (1936.62.8-14, 1936.62.23-35), and some strings of ostrich eggshell 
beads (1936.62.2 .2-7) from part 50 of Wadi Hawa (nowadays Wadi Howar) close to 
the Sudan-Libya border in the Libyan (or Western) Desert. These were collected in 
1935 by William Boyd Kennedy Shaw. After graduating from Oxford and taking a 
course in Arabic, Shaw worked for the Sudan Forestry Department as a botanist from 
1924 to 1929. In 1927/28, with Douglas Newbold, he led a camel expedition to the 
Seilma Oasis across an unmapped section of Egyptian sector of the Libyan Desert 
(Newbold and Shaw 1928). A few years later, in 1932, he was part of Major Ralph 
Bagnold’s expedition which helped pioneer the use of motorised vehicles in desert 
exploration (Bagnold 1933), travelling from Cairo to Kharga and then deeper into the 
desert. This was an era of intense European exploration, perhaps most famously, and, 
since the publication The Tnglish Patient and its dramatization as a film, romantically, 
associated with the discoveries of rock paintings in the Wadi Sura and at ‘Ein Dua on 
the Gilf Kebir plateau by Laszlo Almasy. Explorers such as Shaw and Bagnold were 
equally keen, therefore, to note any rock paintings and archaeological remains they 
observed en route (see Shaw 1936a: 195). 51 In 1935, Shaw once again embarked on 
desert exploration (using Model 46 Ford pickups as in 1932), this time venturing into 
the southern Libyan Desert so as to explore the Wadi Howar. Later that year he was 
awarded the Gill Medal by the Royal Geographical Society for his accomplishments 
in desert exploration, and during World War II, with Ralph Bagnold, Shaw helped 
form the Long Range Desert Group (LRDG) and served with them as Intelligence 
Officer from the summer of 1940 (when it was established) until February 1943, 
when the North African campaign was drawing to a close. Undoubtedly, it was his 
early experiences in desert exploration (and likewise that of Bagnold) that helped 
make this one of the most successful British commando groups during the war. He 
later wrote one of the first accounts of the work of the LRDG (Shaw 1945). 

During the course of the 1935 expedition Shaw and his team made several 
archaeological discoveries. The first was at a location he refers to as ‘Grassy Valley’ 
between Gebel ‘Uweinat and the Selima Oasis, which he had first visited with 
Bagnold’s expedition in 1932. Here, the team excavated a single stone cairn that 
covered a partially flexed inhumation burial with a string of carnelian beads around its 
neck and a pot by the left hand (1936c: 47, also 1936a: 197). On the return leg of the 
expedition, at a location they designated ‘Camp 49’ the team excavated another burial 
cairn (believed to be of ‘Pre-Dynastic date’) also with a partially flexed inhumation. In 
this instance, however, there were dense scatters of artefacts in the general area of the 
burial, much as they observed further west (1936c: 48-50, also 1936a: 206). Shaw also 
collected examples of ‘silica glass’ objects from the south end of the Great Sand Sea 
north of Gilf Kebir (1936a: 208). These are also in the PRM and bear similarities to 
material later collected by Myers in 1937—1938 from the Gilf Kebir-Gebel ‘Uweinat 
region. 52 In Wadi Howar, Shaw’s expedition located ‘hundreds of stone cairns’ on the 
north bank at longitude 24° 10’ and opened two of these exposing a single contracted 


50 c.24"-28"E., 16-18‘N. 

51 In fact, Shaw seems to have had more than a passing interest in archaeology and rock art, publishing two 
papers on the topic in Antiquity. His first was a review of rock art sites found at ‘Uweinat (mostly by other 
researchers, and especially Sir Ahmed Bey Hassanein) (Shaw 1934); the second included a description of 
additional paintings found during the 1935 expedition around Gilf Kebir (Shaw 1936b). 

52 In 1937—1938, Bagnold led his third expedition to the Gilf Kebir-Gebel ‘Uweinat region of the Libyan 
Desert, and was accompanied this time by a trained archaeologist Oliver H. Myers, who made a series of 
collections of stone artefacts (see McHugh 1975). This material is now in the Musee de l’Homme, Paris. 
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inhumation burial in each, both of which lacked grave goods (1936a: 203). East of 
here the team encountered very few sites. From longitude 25° 15’, and especially 
between 26° and 27", archaeological sites were common on both banks of the Wadi 
and in some cases also occurred along the bed. At large sites they found ‘the ground 
covered with sherds, ashes and burnt bones’, and observed on the surface ‘many 
polished diorite axes, ostrich-shell beads, querns, grinders etc.’ (Shaw 1936a: 203) 
Cairns seemed to be absent, however, although the team excavated ‘two or three 
skeletons’ that had been exposed by erosion, ‘round the neck of one was a string of 
five turquoise beads... and at its waist many coils of ostrich-shell beads’ (Shaw 1936a: 
203). It is perhaps some of these beads that are now in the PRM (Figure 8.14). 

The Wadi Howar is ‘the largest dry river system in the presently hyper-arid 
and uninhabitable Eastern Sahara, stretching over 1100 km from its source area in 
eastern Chad to the Nile’. 53 Recent archaeological and palaeoenvironmental studies 
conducted under the auspices of the University of Cologne’s ACACIA Project and 
earlier studies (see e.g. Hoelzmann et al. 2001; Nicoll 2004; Pachur and Kropelin 
1987) indicate that during the early Holocene a major river flowed the length of Wadi 
Howar feeding into the River Nile. As the climate became drier, the flow of water 
reduced and the environment changed to a chain of freshwater lakes and marshes. 
Rainfall was still sufficient to support a diverse wild fauna and human populations 
until around 2000 years ago, by which time all the surface water sources had dried up. 
The ecological richness of the area made it attractive to human settlement and recent 
surveys have located a diverse range of prehistoric sites (albeit further east of Shaw’s 
finds) and evidence for early cattle and ovicaprine pastoralism (e.g. Jesse 2006; Lange 
2005; Pachur and Kropelin 1987; Pollath 2007). Studies of local pottery typologies 
have also been completed indicating a consistent association between particular styles 
and subsistence strategies. Specifically, dotted wavy line pottery occurs on earlier 
Holocene hunter-gatherer sites, Laqiya pottery on those of later hunter-gatherers 
(these date approximately to between 5200-4000 BCE), the Leiterband type on 
early pastoralist sites ( c. 4000-2200 BCE) and Handessi pottery on the last recorded 
settlements in the Wadi ( c. 2200-1100 BCE) (Jesse 2004; 2006). 

Although Shaw’s finds are modest by comparison, and his interpretations shaped by 
an understanding of developments in Egypt, his discoveries are among the first from the 
area to highlight the archaeological potential of the Wadi Howar. He correctly recognized 
that in ‘order to support settlements of a size indicated by [the sites he located] the climate 
must have been wetter than to-day 3 (1936a: 206). Even more presciently, he observed 
‘no doubt these Wadi Hawa sites will one day be carefully and systematically examined’ 
(1936a: 204). In summary, although the scientific potential of this material may be limited 
it has a certain historical value and significance for the development of the discipline. It 
also has broader historical significance since, as mentioned above, these early experiences 
of desert exploration and the intimate knowledge of the Libyan Desert that he gained 
from them undoubtedly stood him in good stead when serving with the Long Range 
Desert Group during the Second World War. 

8.6.8 Canary Islands 

Since their conquest and settlement by the Spanish in the 15th century, the Canary 
Islands have rarely been considered to be part of Africa. Yet, when the European 
fishermen and other visitors reached the islands in the 13th century they found them 
inhabited by a population of cereal agriculturalists with domesticated goats and pigs, 
who possessed a ‘Neolithic’ stone technology and supplemented their diet by fishing, 


53 ACACIA A2 PROJECT website: http://www.uni-koeln.de/sfb389/a/a2/a2_main.htm 
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Figure 8.14 Photograph 
of ostrich eggshell beads 
in situ in the Wadi 
Howar, Sudan, found 
by W.B. Kennedy Sham 
(PRM Photograph 
Collections 2008.63.1/ 
These may include some 
of the beads from Wadi 
Homar represented in the 
PRM collections (PRM 
Accession Number 
1936.62.2 .2). 


and gathering plants 
and shellfish 

(O nr ubia-Pintado 
1987). Archaeological 
research suggests 
that the first human 
occupation of the 
islands was no earlier 
than during the first 
millennium BCE 
(O nr ubia-Pintado 
1987). Since the 
closest island (there 
are seven in all) to the 
African continent is 
roughly 100 km from 
the Moroccan coast, the origins of the prehistoric inhabitants of the islands, termed 
Guanche, has preoccupied scholars for at least a century. Much early work focused 
on the recovery of human remains from the many cave burials on the islands. The 
collection in the PRM dates largely to this phase of research, although it also includes 
a small collection of material (pottery, shell beads, stone flakes) found in a cave on 
La Palma in 1963 by Ray Inskeep (1996.14.1—16). The principal collector, however, 
was the Reverend Cecil Vincent Goddard, an Anglican clergyman based in Wessex 
who was a long-term contributor to General Pitt-River’s collections. 54 The material 
from the Canary Islands he amassed comes primarily from caves (and perhaps the 
valley floor) in the Orotava Valley on Teneriffe (there is one human skull from near 
Canellaria, Teneriffe 1887.33.1), and includes skulls and other human remains, pieces 
of leather, textile, millstones, pottery, wood (possibly from funeral biers), animal bone, 
beads (mostly of clay), stone tools and flaked obsidian (1892.31.1-47, 1892.31.3.2, 
1892.31.7.2-7, and 1969.34.540-643). The collection also contains additional human 
skulls and post-cranial material donated by other collectors, including samples sent 
by ‘Herr Wildpret’ of the Teneriffe Botanical gardens to Dr G.B. Lonstaff, a fellow 
of New College and some additional artefacts. All of this appears to have come from 
near Orotava. 

There are similar collections in other Western museums, some of which are 
considerably larger in scope. The most notable is probably that in the Peabody 
Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology, Harvard University (Ley 1979) on which 
the American physical anthropologist Earnest A. Hooton worked. His book The 
Ancient Inhabitants of the Canary Islands (Hooton 1925) became a classic and pioneering 
example of the use of biometric methods to answer an anthropological problem — in 
this case ‘Where did the prehistoric inhabitants of the Canary islands come from?’ 
(Ley 1979). Hooton argued 



‘that the Guanche were comprised of different stocks of people [resulting from 
for separate immigrations from North Africa] largely exhibiting Mediterranean 
and Alpine Caucasoid components, supplemented perhaps, by sub-Saharan 
and other elements. He further proposed that they originated from populations 
inhabiting southern Morocco, the Atlas Mountains of northern Morocco and 
Algeria, and the eastern Mediterranean ... Subsequent intermixture among these 


54 For more detail, see http://web.prm.ox.ac.uk/rpr/index.php/article-index/12-articles/195-swiss- 
items-from-goddard 
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four groups, along with later Arab, Berber, and Carthaginian gene flow, was 
thought to have resulted in the pre-European Contact peoples of the Canary 
Islands’ (Irish and Hemphill 2004: 9). 

At least three other models of the origin of these populations were developed by 
subsequent researchers (see Irish and Hemphill 2004: 9—10 for a synopsis). Despite 
their differences, researchers nevertheless agreed that all traces of these original 
inhabitants had been virtually eradicated as a result of the combined effects of colonial 
rule, the Atlantic Slave trade, and inter-marriage with European settlers. Perhaps as 
a result, a kind of mystique began to develop around the origins of the Guanche, as 
the pre-European inhabitants of all seven islands were now being collectively, albeit 
incorrectly, termed. Recent research on the mtDNA lineages of the modern population 
of the islands and archaeological samples from some of the Guanche burials, however, 
has demonstrated a strong presence of the U6bl sublineage in both ancient Guanche 
and modern Canary island populations. This sublineage, however, appears not to be 
present in north-west African populations, 55 despite the strong probability on other 
grounds that at least some of the islands’ early inhabitants were derived from this area 
(Maca-Mayer et al. 2004). These studies also recorded relatively high genetic diversity 
in the archaeological samples investigated, with strong molecular indicators of links to 
Moroccan Berber populations. Both factors seem consistent with settlement models 
developed on cultural and bioanthropological grounds for several phases of population 
immigration from different regions of North Africa and the western Mediterranean 
(Maca-Mayer et al. 2004). These issues remain unresolved, however, and there is clear 
potential for further research, especially an integrated study involving a combination of 
island archaeology, bioanthropology and genetics, perhaps utilizing the material in the 
PRM for initial pilot studies. 56 

8.7 Summary: Research Potential 
8.7.1 General Comments 

Overall — despite the limited geographical scope of the later archaeological material 
from Africa, the relatively small size of most ‘assemblages’ and the shortcomings of 
some of the records concerning the location and circumstances of their discovery 
- a few PRM artefacts have already been researched to some extent and many items 
offer considerable research potential. The scale of potential research will vary. There 
is certainly scope for several minor studies, perhaps conducted as undergraduate 
or masters dissertation topics. However, there is also scope for larger collaborative 
projects involving other researchers in other institutions and for using the existing 
material in the PRM as the basis for a pilot study that might lead to a bigger project 
aimed at collecting and analyzing new data. Some of this research could be concerned 
with enhancing substantive knowledge about specific objects, archaeological 
traditions or chronological matters. Some might profit more from additional archival 
research on the collectors and the ‘biographies’ of the objects as they moved from 
their context of discovery into the PRM’s collections and their subsequent use in 
the Museum (cf. Alberti 2005). In some cases, a combination of both approaches 
might be especially productive in terms of research outcomes. The following regional 
synopses are intended to highlight some of these opportunities, although there are 
certainly other possibilities as well. 


55 Instead, the U6a lineage is the predominant subgroup here. 

56 It has not been possible to ascertain whether there have been any previous studies of this material, 
whether as stand alone work or as part of a broader project. 
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8.7.2 West Africa 

As mentioned above, Wild, Jeffreys and Justice all published short accounts of some 
of the finds now in the PRM’s later African archaeological collection. The Stone Age 
the material collected by R.P. Wild from Ghana and M.D.W. Jeffreys from Nigeria 
has been studied as part of an undergraduate dissertation (Wharton 2005). 57 The 
Cape Verde material has also been studied recently (Rodrigues 2001). There remains 
considerable scope for further work, however, including the application of various 
analytical and dating techniques. Some of the pottery sherds from Cape Verde, for 
instance, have charred material adhering to them which could be submitted for AMS 
dating to help improve the dating of this site. Wild’s collection of material could 
also be re-studied in the light of more recent work on Ghana’s ‘Neolithic’ to ‘Iron 
Age’ transition. Equally, if any of the material recovered from Okumu Forest by 
Hide could be dated, this would help inform a broader debate about the history of 
settlement here and the longer-term historical ecology of the forest. Similarly, there 
is scope for the detailed study of the ceramics and other material donated by Jeffreys, 
especially that from the Cross River area. The soapstone nomoli from Sierra Leone 
is also of particular significance, although it has been the feature of some previous 
research in connection with its use in various exhibitions and publications on African 
Art (see Coote and Morton 2000 and references therein). 

8.7.3 Eastern Africa 

The main research potential of the Eastern Africa section of the collections is on 
material recovered from Tanzania, and especially the various assemblages donated by 
Ralph Tanner. As discussed above, a new landscape archaeology project has recently 
begun centred on Pangani, and examination of the finds from here collected by 
Tanner may be of benefit to these researchers. The material from around Ngorongoro, 
some of which could be Pastoral Neolithic in date, would also repay further study. 
Although the pieces of rock art from Nyamiji rockshelter in Bukoba District were 
described and illustrated by Arundell (1936), these could be re-examined by a rock 
art specialist and more thoroughly catalogued. The brass torque (1995.27.2) from the 
Pare Mountains is important, historically. As noted by the anthropologist Michael 
Sheridan in a letter to Jeremy Coote (dated 4/03/2003), it is possible that this item 
was recovered by Henry Fosbrooke 58 from a bolt hole he excavated in the 1930s. If 
so, this would provide better historical and geographical provenance for the object. 
Research on Fosbrooke’s papers, which are in the Africana Section of the University 
of Dar es Salaam Library, could yield additional information of relevance. Similarly, 
more might be learned about the wooden artefacts from caves in the Singida area 
collected by A.T. Culwick with further archival research. 

8.7.4 Southern Africa 

The greatest scope for additional research lies with the material from Zimbabwe, 
including that from some of the more extensively researched sites such as the 
Khami ruins. However, as mentioned above, the diverse examples of possible Khoi 
material and especially the items from ‘strandloper’ middens certainly warrant further 
study by a suitable specialist. Likewise, the small collection of pottery from near 
Pietermaritzburg donated by C.G. Bliss is probably also worth further examination 
by someone familiar with the Iron Age pottery typologies from the region. Of the 


57 Unfortunately, this was not available for consultation as part of this study. 

58 Former sociologist for the colonial government of Tanganyika and an active lay archaeologist. 
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material from Zimbabwe, the finds from the ‘Webster Ruin’, as mentioned above, 
have already been investigated by two researchers. It would certainly be helpful if 
one or both of these could be encouraged to write up their results for publication. 
There is still scope for additional research, for example on the samples of metalwork 
and wood from the site. The metal finds from Khami could also repay further study, 
particularly if this involved archaeometallurgical study (as this has proved beneficial 
for similar material from the region) and perhaps also identification of the vegetable 
fibres used as cores for some of the bracelets and armlets. Mention has also been 
made of the enormous potential offered by the bead collection amassed by A.J. 
Arkell now in the PRM, and especially the material from southern Africa, through 
collaboration with Professor Peter Robertshaw’s ongoing archaeometric study of the 
origin of glass beads imported into southern and eastern Africa over the centuries. 

8.7.5 Northern and North-eastern Africa 

With a few notable exceptions, many of the discoveries and excavations that 
generated the collection of later archaeological material from north and north¬ 
eastern Africa were written up and published by the original collectors. This material 
thus is perhaps more of value in terms of what it can tell us about the careers 
and interests of these individuals. Nevertheless, there is also scope for additional 
substantive research on many of these items. It would be beneficial, for instance to 
know more about the finds and human remains from Guanche caves in the Canary 
Islands. As mentioned above, a study of this kind could be used to develop a pilot 
project for further investigation of the history of settlement on the islands and the 
different phases of population migration that recent genetic and bioanthropological 
studies seem to indicate. The material from Crawford’s excavations at Abu Geili, 
and also the slightly earlier material from Dar el Mek, could also be restudied with 
an aim to develop a larger (and much needed) study of the later medieval and post- 
medieval archaeology of the Blue Nile region. Similarly, in the light of recent work 
on pottery typologies and their chronological associations by Jesse (2004, 2006), 
it could be worthwhile re-examining Shaw’s material from Wadi Howar so as to 
provide a better indication of its chronological range. 

8.8 Conclusions 

In conclusion, there is obviously considerable potential for both small scale and 
large studies of the later archaeological material from Africa held in the PRM. 
Making information publicly available about this collection should also stimulate 
further research. It will also be beneficial to archaeologists, heritage managers 
and other scholars in the African countries from which this material is derived, 
since there is a strong probability that the majority of these remain unaware of its 
existence. This may result in some requests for repatriation of material — perhaps 
especially the human remains from the Canary Islands — but in this author’s opinion 
despite possibly creating ethical challenges, the benefits for all concerned would be 
richer. 
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Palaeolithic British Isles 


Alison Roberts 


9.1 Introduction 

When the Pitt Rivers Museum (PRM) was founded in 1884, the study of the 
Palaeolithic period in Europe (c. 750,000-8,000 BCE) was already well established. 
The Palaeolithic has long been recognised as being a subject of interest for the 
PRM, both as a key element in the study of the human past, and also as part of the 
comparative study of human technology. This Chapter begins with a brief summary 
of the PRM’s Palaeolithic collections from the British Isles (9.2), before providing a 
region-by-region account of the British material, and its significance and potential 
(9.3). Following a brief consideration of the PRM’s collections of naturally perforated 
fossil sponges (9.4), concluding comments are provided in section 9.5. 

9.2 Overview of British Palaeolithic Material in the Pitt Rivers Museum 

The PRM’s collection from Palaeolithic Britain is large. Some 3,714 database 
records represent c. 5,661 objects from some 250 sites and findspots, most with 
some associated contextual information. These include c. 286 objects from the 
PRM founding collection, from early recognised Palaeolithic sites in southern and 
southwestern England and East Anglia, as well as from the sites in Acton, London 
investigated and published by Pitt-Rivers (Lane Fox 1869,1872), and from other sites 
in the London area. The size of the collection reflects the interest of successive PRM 
curators and researchers in the subject, and the close relationships between the fields 
of anthropology and Palaeolithic archaeology at the PRM during the 20th century. 

In common with most museums in Britain, the collection is dominated by Lower 
and Middle Palaeolithic material, while Upper Palaeolithic material forms a very small 
proportion of the holdings (1—4%). This situation presumably results from at least 
three factors: the visibility of handaxes and other larger objects in the archaeological 
record, the practices of collectors concentrating on gravel quarries and similar 
exposures where Lower Palaeolithic material was known to occur, and the general 
focus of 19th- and 20th-century Palaeolithic research being directed to the oldest 
finds. 

The temporal and geographical character of the British Palaeolithic collections bears 
a close relationship to the development of the discipline nationally between the 1850s 
and the 1950s, and this, together with the abundance of well-contexted material, allows 
considerable scope for research into the history of the subject as well as of individual 
sites and areas. Of particular interest is the potential for research into the acceptance and 
definition of the subject in the mid- 19th century, the expansion and professionalization of 
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the subject in the 1910s and 1920s, and the development of the eolith controversy from 
about the 1880s to the 1940s including the related discussions concerning the distinction 
between human manufacture and natural formation processes (see O’Connor 2007; Ellen 
and Muthana 2010). 

While the PRM’s Lower and Middle Palaeolithic British collections have been 
previously partially documented in various reviews (Roe 1968, 1981; Wymer 1968; 
1985; 1999), the enhancement of documentation and collections care at the PRM 
over the past 20 years has significantly improved access to the archaeological 
material, and the Lower and Middle Palaeolithic collections can now be shown to be 
more extensive than previously thought, and with much higher research potential. 
This is even more the case for the Upper Palaeolithic material at the PRM, which 
has been very little studied or published as yet. 

Objects identified on the Museum database as eoliths - of which the PRM holds 
at least 443 from England, mainly from Kent and Wiltshire — are not discussed in 
this chapter. There is, however, the possibility that some of these collections will 
contain actual artefacts. Also not included is material previously published as being 
held by the PRM, but which was in fact only on research loan to the Museum and 
has now been returned to the legal owners. This includes the Lower Palaeolithic 
Thames Valley material collected by R.J. MacRae (Lee 2001) and Upper Palaeolithic 
material excavated by J. Campbell from limestone caves in the Creswell area (Bonsall 
1977; Campbell 1977). 

The Lower Palaeolithic material is the overriding strength of the PRM’s British 
Palaeolithic collections. It is known to be a major research resource and much of 
the material is recorded in two major compendia published in the 1960s (Roe 1968; 
Wymer 1968), two further major works in the 1980s (Roe 1981; Wymer 1985), and 
the results of the Southern Rvers Project in the 1990s (Wymer 1999). A large part of 
the Middle Palaeolithic collections are also included in these works, but are perhaps 
not as well known as the Lower Palaeolithic material. There are few records for 
Upper Palaeolithic artefacts, but many have proved to be misidentifications of later 
prehistoric material when assessed (see county sections for details). This paucity 
of Upper Palaeolithic material is surprising given the fact that the first two major 
works on the British Upper Palaeolithic were written by students associated with the 
PRM (Garrod 1926; Campbell 1977). However, the present evaluation has shown 
the potential for additional Upper Palaeolithic material to be identified in the future, 
stored in amongst the later prehistoric collections. For example, a collection of c. 
42 Upper Palaeolithic stone tools collected by George F. Lawrence from Lakenheath, 
Suffolk (1897.11.43—85), which were previously recorded as Neolithic or Mesolithic in 
date (see 9.3.14 below). 

The collection consists mainly of type series and specimens from well-known 
sites, and provides an excellent resource for study of the Lower and Middle 
Palaeolithic periods in Britain. A majority of the material derives from fluvial 
terrace deposits (dominated by river gravels and sands) and can be correlated 
with the major Pleistocene river systems in the south and east of England. Much 
was discovered during gravel extraction in the days when sediments were dug and 
sorted by hand. Most of the material comes from people actively investigating 
the Palaeolithic, whether professionals or knowledgeable amateurs. With the 
exception of the material from La Cotte de St Brelade, Jersey, there appear to be 
no significant excavated collections, although there are some large systematically 
collected assemblages. There is a small proportion of stray finds, but far fewer 
than in most regional museums, probably reflecting the clear research focus of the 
PRM. Indeed, a high proportion of the material appears to have been acquired 
through the academic contacts and collecting networks of museum staff members. 
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and in many cases reflects their research interest. This is especially true during the 
curatorship (1884-1939) of Henry Balfour. 

The majority of the collection consists of stone tools, which are the most abundant 
artefact type recovered from all Palaeolithic sites. There is very little Pleistocene fauna 
from British Palaeolithic sites held at the PRM, perhaps because such material was 
collected by the adjoining Oxford University Museum of Natural History (OUMNH). 
The only faunal material held by the PRM is a small assemblage from the ‘Rodent 
layer’ excavated at La Cotte de St Brelade, Jersey by R.R. Marett (1921.73; see 9.3.23 
below), and a few fragments of large mammal bones and teeth found in the same gravel 
deposits as handaxes or from the limestone caves of Somerset (see 9.3.19 below). A 
single palaeo-botanical sample of leaf impressions from Hertfordshire is contained in 
the collection (1941.9.96). There are also a few plaster casts, photographs and drawings 
listed in the Palaeolithic collections. Finally, there are also a few groups of naturally 
perforated fossil sponges, which have been claimed as personal ornaments from the 
Lower Palaeolithic, and were the subject of much speculation. These are discussed in a 
separate section at the end of this chapter (9.4 below). 

Some 306 British Palaeolithic records relate to material acquired in the 1880s, mainly 
from either the original PRM founding collection or by transfer from the OUMNH. 
Most of these objects were collected in the 1860s and 1870s, although a small group 
from Kent’s Cavern, Devon (1887.1.171-187) was excavated in the 1820s by Reverend 
John MacEnery. The most recent acquisition was a flake transferred from Hampshire 
Museum Service in 1994 (1994.4.195). Most of the material in the collection was 
found during the late 19th and early 20th centuries. 

There was steady increase in acquisitions of British Palaeolithic material up to a 
peak in the 1920s, and then a significant decline in the 1930s and 1940s, with very 
few acquisitions in the post-war period. The decline in acquisitions is in contrast 
to research activity on the Palaeolithic at the PRM, which steadily increased in 
the late 20th century culminating in the founding of the Donald Baden-Powell 
Quaternary Research Centre in 1975 for the teaching of Palaeolithic Archaeology 
at the University of Oxford. The Centre moved to the Oxford University Institute 
of Archaeology in 2003, where it continues to provides facilities for Palaeolithic 
teaching and research. There are three chronological peaks in collecting activity 
represented in the PRM’s British Palaeolithic collections. The first relates to work 
in connection with the initial recognition and definition of the Palaeolithic in the 
1860s and 1870s, before the founding of the PRM. General Pitt-Rivers is well 
known to have been interested in both stone tools and the antiquity of humans 
(Bowden 1991), so it is not surprising that there is a large collection of early finds 
in the PRM founding collection. The second reflects a major peak in interest in the 
Palaeolithic nationally in the 1910s and 1920s, as well as the activities of Henry 
Balfour during his curatorship of the PRM, including the acquisition of the A.M. 
Bell collection. The third, two-part, peak represents the material transferred from 
Ipswich Museum in 1966, much of which was either collected in the 1930s and 
1940s, or for which there is an unknown collection date. Very little recent collecting 
activity is represented in the PRM collections, probably due to a combination of 
the current collecting policy of the PRM and the modern cultural heritage practice 
of British archaeological material being deposited locally. 

The PRM British Palaeolithic collections have been enhanced by two major 
transfers of material from other museums. The first was in 1892 when the OUMNH 
transferred to the PRM a substantial quantity of material considered of more 
archaeological than natural historical interest. This included Palaeolithic material 
from the collection of John Wickham Flower (1807—1873). The other transfer 
was in 1966, when Ipswich Museum sold both archaeological and ethnographic 
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material to the PRM. It appears that in both cases the original museums probably 
still retain documentation concerning the transferred collections. There is already a 
good system for information sharing between the PRM and the OUMNH, which has 
been of value in preparing this chapter. There seems to be considerable scope for 
similar work in relation to the material from the Ipswich Museum transfer and it is 
hoped that a programme of documentation sharing and enhancement between the 
two museums can be undertaken in the near future. 

9.3 Regional Overviews of the British Palaeolithic Collections 

Due to the large size of the PRM’s British Palaeolithic collections, this chapter will 
consider the English material by geographic region, for ease of comparison with 
previous work and with datasets held by regional and national heritage authorities. 
Within this structure, analysis of the 3,783 records for English Palaeolithic material 
in the PRM collections shows that almost half is from South East England (1802 
records), with the East of England accounting for almost as many (1,477 records). 
There are far smaller collections from the South West (246 records) and London 
(229 records), and only a single doubtful artefact from the East Midlands, despite the 
known distribution of Palaeolithic finds in that region. No other English regions are 
represented in the collections. 

There are also a small number of artefacts from Wales (7 records) and a sizable 
collection from the Channel Islands (213 records, mainly from a single site). The 
records for Scotland (17 records) and Northern Ireland (15 records) all proved to be 
either misidentifications of later period artefacts or natural pieces that relate to the 
eolith debate in the 1920s-1930s, and are not discussed in this review. However, the 
Irish material has featured in recent research (1966.2.200A—201A) (Woodman 1998). 
It was transferred from Ipswich Museum in 1966 and consists of some of the large 
limestone flakes found at Rosses Point, County Sligo, which J.P.T. Burchell believed to 
be of Lower Palaeolithic age (Burchell 1927). Peter Woodman’s research has established 
that, while some of the material is natural, most probably relates to quarrying during 
the Neolithic or later periods. In addition, a few records are for objects recorded simply 
as from ‘England’ (28 records), or the ‘British Isles’ (2 records), and are not considered 
further here. Details of the dating of assemblages are not generally provided, but where 
they are essential they are referred to by Marine Isotope Stage (MIS) (Walker 2005). 

9.3.1 South East region: Berkshire 

Most of the material in the Berkshire collection probably comes from the gravels of 
the Boyn Hill and Lynch Hill river terrace deposits in the Maidenhead area of the 
Middle Thames Valley. The largest group is a collection of 13 Lower Palaeolithic 
artefacts from Boyn Hill, Maidenhead donated by Armand Donald Lacaille (1941.6.3— 
5). The artefacts are likely to have been collected in connection with his work on 
Palaeolithic artefacts found in the Boyn Hill terraces (Lacaille 1940, 1961), but this 
needs to be confirmed. One flake donated by Kenneth Oakley comes from the well- 
known Lower Palaeolithic site at Cannoncourt Farm Pit, Furze Platt, Maidenhead 
(1988.47.1). It was donated in 1939, and perhaps was collected in relation to his 
work with W.B.R. King on the Pleistocene succession in the Lower Thames Valley 
(King and Oakley 1936). If provenances and/or contexts could be determined for 
any of these objects then they would be useful for any future re-examination of the 
Palaeolithic industries from these terraces in the Middle Thames. Larger collections 
from sites in these gravel terraces are held by the OUMNH and Reading Museum 
(Wymer 1968). The most recent analysis of the collections from Furze Platt was 
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by Shelley Cranshaw, a research student at the Donald Baden-Powell Quaternary 
Research Centre in the late 1970s and early 1980s (Cranshaw 1983). 

Four objects are provenanced only to Maidenhead and are of little research value. 
Two were donated by C.G. and B.Z. Seligman (1940.12.634) and 2 were purchased 
from Stevens Auction Rooms and the field collector is unknown (1927.83.28, 
1927.87.2). A final object was donated by the Assyriologist Reginald Campbell 
Thompson and is provenanced only to ‘near Maidenhead’ (1937.19.1). 

The PRM also holds a small collection of 10 artefacts from Lynch Hill terrace 
deposits at Baker’s Farm Pit, Slough (1984.31.1—10), just inside the Berkshire 
border. The material was collected by Frederick Maitland Underhill, probably in 
the 1920s and 30s, and was donated by his wife in 1984. Llewellyn Treacher also 
amassed a large collection from the site and his material, now in the OUMNH, 
has been published by Shelley Cranshaw (1983). A.D. Lacaille describes the site in 
his 1940 paper. An additional object from Baker’s Farm was transferred from the 
Hampshire County Museum Service in 1994 (1994.4.195). It was collected before 
1935, but the collector is unknown. 

The collection also contains 3 handaxes from the Reading area: one from 
Pangbourne (1966.2.589) and 2 from Tilehurst (1966.2.590, 1966.2.597). They were 
all acquired as part of the 1966 purchase from Ipswich Museum and the original 
collectors are unknown. These are of low research interest. 

9.3.2 South East region: Buckinghamshire 

The only material from Buckinghamshire in the collection is a small collection of 
22 Lower Palaeolithic artefacts from the Burnham area (1915.44.1—22). There were 
originally 23 objects in the collection, but one was sent to the National Museum of 
Southern Rhodesia in 1948 as part of an exchange of collections. The material was 
purchased in June 1915 from Staff Sergeant Major Albert Marshall, an attendant 
of the British Museum (Natural History) then on military duty in Taplow, Bucks. 
Marshall had lived in the Burnham region for several years and had collected the 
material himself. He had been advised to approach the PRM by Ray Lankester, who 
had seen the collection. The PRM accession book, two letters from Marshall to 
Balfour and an annotated traced map provide information about the findspot. The 
material was obtained from a depth of 15 feet below the surface in a gravel pit located 
midway between Burnham and Taplow, Buckinghamshire, between the 100 foot and 
200 foot levels O.D. The pit was in the neighbourhood of Lent and was immediately 
to the east of the disused Open Dell Pit. Wymer (1968) believes that this may refer to 
the well-known pits at Lent Rise. However, the exact location of the pit has not been 
determined as yet and it is not recorded by Lacaille (1940) in his work on the Middle 
Thames gravels. The collections could be looked at as part of a reassessment of the 
Lower Palaeolithic at Lent Rise or the Burnham area. 

9.3.3 South East region: Hampshire 

All of the provenanced Palaeolithic material from Hampshire in the PRM collections 
comes from the area around Southampton in the gravels of the former Solent River 
and its tributaries, especially the River Test. Much of this material was discovered in 
the late 19th century, and a majority consists of handaxes, although there is a small 
proportion of flake material. The Palaeolithic of the Hampshire Basin and the Solent 
region is a focus of current research at the University of Reading and the Ancient 
Human Occupation of Britain project (e.g. Ashton and Hosfield 2010, and references 
therein), and the PRM material could usefully be included in a review of the evidence 
for the area. The flake material would be of particular interest if any artefacts were 
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produced by the Levallois technique, but all provenanced material would be useful for 
any study of the distribution of Palaeolithic artefacts in the region. 

Thirty-two artefacts are from to Southampton. Twenty-five of these were 
collected by Henry Balfour between 1877 and 1886 (1929.9.14, 1929.9.16-37), 
although one has since been sent to the Australian Museum in Sydney as part of 
an exchange of collections. Two were found by Worthington George Smith about 
1880 (1902.19.48-9). Five were found prior to 1918 by Henry Devenish Skinner 
(1918.21.1-4). Two handaxes were acquired by Albert Tenyson Morley Hewitt before 
1948 (1969.36). Morley Hewitt was a well-known Hampshire amateur archaeologist 
and the excavator of Rockbourne (West Park) Roman Villa near Fordingbridge in 
the 1940s-1970s. His Palaeolithic material comes mainly from Hampshire, Wiltshire 
and Dorset locations within a 20 miles radius of Fordingbridge, but not from the 
immediate area of the town. 

Thirty artefacts have more precise locations within Southampton. Twenty-five 
come from Shirley, Southampton (1920.66.1-25), they were collected by Neville Ward 
and donated by A.O. Tindall. One is provenanced to Shirley Road, Southampton, 
and was purchased from Fred Snare (1900.61.4). Another is provenanced to Shirley 
Warren, Southampton (1912.18.1) and was donated by William Dale, an early 
collector of Palaeolithic material from the area (Dale 1896). One handaxe from 
Highfield was acquired by Morley Hewitt before 1948 (1969.36). The PRM founding 
collection contains 2 handaxes from Hill Head, Southampton Water (1884.122.142, 
1884.122.160). Three handaxes from Warsash, close to Southampton Water in the 
Eastern Solent area, were donated by Morley Hewitt (1969.36). A single object found 
in 1877 in Bishopstoke, Eastleigh was donated by Henry Balfour (1935.4.5). 

From the western Solent, 5 artefacts come from the Lymington area. The PRM 
founding collection contains one ovate from Lymington (1884.122.144) and three from 
Barton Cliff, near modern Barton-on-Sea, to the west of Lymington (1884.122.145, 
1884.122.148,1884.122.155). All 4 were discovered in 1876 and may have been found 
by Pitt-Rivers himself (A. Stevenson, pers. comm.). Another handaxe from Barton 
Cliff was collected in 1893 and donated by Morley Hewitt (1969.36). The Pleistocene 
gravels at the top of Barton Cliff are subject to marine erosion and have been well- 
known for producing handaxes since the mid-19th century. 

Thirty six artefacts come from the Test valley gravels just to the north of 
Southampton. Eight were found in the well-known Kimbridge Gravel Pit, Mottisfont 
(1940.12.635) and were donated by C.G. and B.Z. Seligman. Another 4, donated by 
Roger Gregory, are described as being ‘from gravels 300 yards from the Test R., below 
Kimbridge, Hants., found by Mr. A. Humbert’ (1911.34.1—4). From this description 
these objects may also come from the Kimbridge Pit, which was actually a series of 
pits to the east of Dunbridge Lane near Kimbridge. Ten artefacts from Belbin’s Pit, 
Romsey were donated by Morley Hewitt (1969.36) and are described as being six 
handaxes, three flakes and a worked fragment. Hewitt also donated a handaxe from 
Crossfield (1969.36). Two objects donated by the Seligmans are also provenanced to 
Romsey (1940.12.636). 

The provenance of 14 objects is recorded simply as ‘Hampshire’: 13 from the 
A.M. Bell collection, purchased in 1920 (1921.91.468), and one purchased at the 
Stevens Auction Rooms in 1927 (1927.87.4). They are of very limited research value. 

9.3.4 South East region: Isle Of Wight 

The PRM holds a large collection of Lower Palaeolithic material from the well-known 
site at Priory Bay on the Isle of Wight. It was donated by Edward Bagnall Poulton 
(1856-1943), the Hope Professor of Zoology at the University of Oxford, in 1893. 
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The material was collected by Edward, his wife Emily, son Ronald, daughters Margaret 
and Janet, and two others, during visits to the family’s holiday home, St Helen’s Cottage 
at St Helen’s near Priory Bay on the Isle of Wight (Poulton 1919). Professor Poulton’s 
son, Ronald William Poulton (1889-1915) described the Priory Bay site and finds in 
his article on the Palaeolithic on the Isle of Wight (Poulton 1909). Edward Poulton 
donated his entire collection from the site in 1910 (1910.55), but the collection was 
never fully catalogued. It is described in the PRM’s accession book as 

‘A large collection of Palaeolithic implements and flakes (some very fine) collected in 
Priory Bay, N.E. Isle of Wight Of these some are quite sharp and unrolled and came 
from the gravel capping the clay cliff below Nodes Fort, others were picked up on the 
shore close by and most of these are much rolled and abraded by sea action’. 

A further handaxe from the same site was donated by Edward Poulton in 1914 
(1914.57.1). Derek Roe estimated that the collection contained about 150 objects, 
based on Ronald Poulton’s publication (Roe 1968). Two rolled artefacts were sent to the 
National Museum of Southern Rhodesia in 1948 as part of an exchange of collections. 

Modern excavations have been conducted on the deposits on top of the cliff at 
Priory Bay in 1986 and 2001 (Wenban-Smith and Loader 2007). This work established 
that the basal gravels contain rolled artefacts in secondary context, but possible in situ 
Palaeolithic occupation surfaces could be found in the gravel surface and overlying 
sands and silts (ibid.). A modern assessment of the Poulton material has potential for 
contributing to future research on the Priory Bay site. 

9 . 3.5 South East region: Kent 

The majority of the PRM Palaeolithic collections from Kent are from classic Lower 
Palaeolithic sites of the Lower Thames area. Many of these sites were discovered 
during quarrying for chalk needed to manufacture Portland cement (a water-resistant 
cement that hardens by reacting with water), which had became a major industry in the 
North Kent area during the late 19th century. Some sites, such as those at Swanscombe, 
were known from the 1880s, but most were discovered and/or investigated in the 
1910s—1930s. Many of the small cement companies joined together in 1900 to form 
the Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers Ltd (later Blue Circle Industries), 
a company which supported the work of the British Museum in investigating the 
archaeological finds from the gravel deposits which overlay the chalk at some of 
their pits. Some of the Kent Palaeolithic material was acquired directly by the PRM, 
but over 40% derives from the 1966 purchase of collections from Ipswich Museum. 
Some significant components of the collection are assemblages of material from sites 
that are currently being researched by the Ancient Human Occupation of Britain 
project, and can be considered of high research potential. The Kent collections are a 
highlight of the British Palaeolithic material held by the PRM. 

Ebbsfleet Valley (Burchell’s site) 

One of the key collections acquired by the PRM as part of the purchase of Ipswich 
Museum collections was material from James Percy Tufnell Burchell’s work in the 
Ebbsfleet Valley, Northfleet (Burchell 1933, 1935, 1936a, 1936b, 1954). Wymer 
described the site as having ‘one of the most critical sections in the Lower Thames 
Valley’ producing Palaeolithic artefacts from several different horizons within 
a well-stratified sequence of deposits (1968: 356). Wymer was able to relate the 
assemblages to individual horizons at Ebbsfleet as Burchell had labelled most of the 
finds according to their stratigraphic position. Wymer based his work on the British 
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Museum collection of material from the excavations, and he also noted that material 
from the site was held by the Cambridge University Museum of Archaeology and 
Anthropology (CUMAA) (Wymer 1968: 356—359). Unfortunately, he seems to have 
been unaware that the PRM also held material from the site, but this could be due 
to the material being in transit from Ipswich to Oxford at the time he was doing his 
work. The Ebbsfleet site has been re-evaluated several times since Wymer’s original 
work, most recently by the Ancient Human Occupation of Britain project which lists 
it as one of the three main Middle Palaeolithic sites in the Ebbsfleet Valley, probably 
dating to the end of MIS 8 or start of MIS 7 (Scott et al. 2010). However, this work 
was undertaken mainly on the material from the site held by the British Museum, and 
the PRM collection does not seem to have been included. If this proves to be the 
case, then these finds would be a high priority for research. 

The PRM holds 177 artefacts from Burchell’s Ebbsfleet site (1966.2.215-363, 
1966.2.501—528), and most of these are marked with the find horizon in similar 
manner to the material held by the British Museum. Another 27 are attributed 
to an unspecified Burchell site in Northfleet, which is also likely to be Ebbsfleet 
(1966.2.364—390) as many of the artefacts are marked with finds horizons that 
correspond to those for Ebbsfleet. For example, a Levallois flake recorded as being 
from Northfleet (1966.2.365) is marked ‘Melt-water Gravel Capping Coombe Rock. 
Northfleet’. This object is also labelled with the Ipswich Museum accession number 
T932.ll5’, and it is possible that documentation held at Ipswich might be able to 
resolve the issue. 

Southfleet Chalk Pit (Baker’s Hole) 

Of similar importance is material from the Southfleet Chalk Pit, Northfleet, 
commonly known as Baker’s Hole. The site is regarded as having been the most 
prolific Middle Palaeolithic Levallois site in Britain, and is thought to date to the end 
of MIS 8 or start of MIS 7 (Wymer 1968: 354—6; 1999: 83; Bridgland 1994). The 
site was first described by Flaxman Spurrell in 1883, but collecting only really began 
when the Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers Limited (APCML) extended 
the chalk pit there in 1907 (Abbott 1911). Two major publications about the site 
appeared in 1911. One, by the geologist and archaeologist William Lewis Abbott, 
mainly discusses the material collected by James Cross of Camberwell (Abbott 1911). 
The other, by Reginald Allender Smith of the British Museum, concerns the large 
quantity of material from the site amassed by the APCML and recovered by their 
employees during the course of their work (Smith 1911). The site has been reassessed 
periodically since then, most recently by the Ancient Human Occupation of Britain 
project that considers it to be another of the three main Middle Palaeolithic sites in 
the Ebbsfleet Valley although the assemblages are the result of field collecting rather 
than excavation (Scott et al. 2010; Scott 2010). Most of these assessments seem to 
have been largely based on the material collected by Spurrell and the APCML and 
held by the British Museum as well as on the publications. The PRM collections 
from the site are derived from three sources: the James Cross collection donated by 
William Johnson Sollas; a set of material from the APCML collection donated via 
Reginald Smith; and single objects from other antiquarian collections. 

In his 1911 paper on the Southfleet Chalk Pit (Bakers’ Hole) finds, Lewis Abbott 
records: 

‘In 1907 more extensive workings were undertaken by the Amalgamated Cement 

Co., and that enthusiastic collector, Mr. James Cross, who was paying weekly visits 

to the Thames valley pits, was soon on the spot, and with a zeal quite worthy 
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of the immense amount of unique material recovered, he got together the 
magnificent collection upon which the next part of this paper is for the most 
based...’ (Abbott 1911: 466). 

Cross was a Fellow of the Geological Society (elected 1906) and an active collector 
of Palaeolithic material in Kent. His death is recorded in the Proceedings of the 
Geological Society for 1918, and in the same year William Johnson Sollas, Professor 
of Geology at Oxford, purchased a collection of artefacts from the Cross collection, 
half of which he resold to the PRM (90 artefacts). The PRM purchase included 
66 objects from Baker’s Hole (1918.57.25-90) marked with a small printed label 
‘’’Palaeolithic implement Baker’s Hole, Northfleet Kent 20—40” O.D. James Cross, 
F.G.S. 1908.’. There is no doubt that this material is part of that discussed in the 
Abbott paper as some of the objects can be identified in the published plates of 
photographs. This is of considerable research interest as a distinct group of published 
material from the site that was collected and described by geologists a few years 
earlier than the material described by Smith. It is also of interest to the history of 
archaeology as being the material upon which Abbott attempted to classify what 
was then an new industry type - suggesting the name ‘Ebbsfleetian’ for the Middle 
Palaeolithic Levallois industries of the Thames Valley and the terms ‘Prestwich’ for 
Levallois cores and ‘Evans’ for Levallois flakes. 

Abbott also describes how he interested the APCML in the finds being made on 
their property: 

‘Last summer I wrote the Managing Director of the Combine upon whose 
property the pit is situated, begging him to have the valuable relics preserved, and 
I am pleased to say that both he and the next official have since taken an interest 
in the subject, and have got together an immense collection altogether too large 
for me to describe separately here’ (Abbott 1911: 467). 

The material collected by the company was however described by Reginald 
Allender Smith of the British Museum (Smith 1911). It is estimated that about 750 
artefacts from this collection were donated by the company to the British Museum. 
Of these, 299 objects are still in the national collection and the rest was distributed to 
other museums as type series sets (Scott 2010: 80). One of those sets was a collection 
of 38 objects donated to the PRM by the APCML through Smith (1915.42.1-38). 
This material is described as coming from the ‘50 ft gravel (terrace) deposits, Coombe 
Rock, at Northfleet, Kent’ apart from a handaxe which is recorded as ‘probably 
derived from the 100 ft terrace’. The material is of value as part of the collection 
described by Smith and should be included in any reassessment of that material. 

Also from Baker’s Hole are a few individual artefacts. The A.M. Bell collection 
contains an artefact (1921.91.458) on which is written ‘Baker’s Hole, Northfleet 20—40’ 
OD’, perhaps indicating that it might once have come from the Cross collection. Two 
Levallois flakes from ‘Baker’s Hole’ were donated by Alfred Barnes for the displays 
of human flaking (1940.4.30—31). Their original collector is unknown, but might have 
been Barnes himself. A single object from the E.B. Tylor collection (1917.53.46) is 
provenanced to Palaeolithic gravels, Southfleet, Kent, and is likely to be an early find 
from the site before it became known as Baker’s Hole. 

Sadly much material that probably came from Baker’s Hole was only marked 
‘Northfleet’ (Roe 1968: 168), and a few objects in the PRM may fall into this category. 
These are: a handaxe donated from the E.B. Tylor collection (1917.53.48), an object 
purchased from Rev. R. Wilson (1910.72.36) and 2 handaxes and 2 flake tools from 
‘terrace gravels. Northfleet’ donated by Henry Balfour (1915.37.6-8, 13). These six 
objects are all of limited research value. 
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Sivanscombe (Barnfield Pit) 

Barnfield Pit (originally known as Milton Street Pit), is probably the most famous 
Lower Palaeolithic site in Britain with a long geological succession containing 
different archaeological horizons, rich paleontological faunas and the ‘Swanscombe 
skull’ a rare fossil hominin find from Britain. Owned by the APCML the site has been 
excavated several times, initially by the British Museum in 1910s (Smith and Dewey 
1913) and most recently by the London Institute of Archaeology in late 1960s and 
70s. There have also been several small-scale sampling investigations at various times. 
The report on the 1968—1972 excavations forms the most recent publication of the 
site and summarises the earlier work (Conway et al. 1996). 

John Wymer records that the first handaxes were found at the site in about 1885, 
and that Henry Stopes (1852-1902) started to accumulate the first major collection 
of material there about the same time (1968: 334). The extensive Stopes collection 
and detailed catalogue were acquired by the National Museums and Galleries of 
Wales (NMGW) in 1912 and have been the subject of a recent Aggregates Levy 
Sustainability Fund project (Wenban-Smith 2004). The PRM collection contains 6 
‘palaeoliths’ donated by Henry Stopes that are recorded as coming from the ‘great 
pit’. Four were found by himself (1894.29.1-4), and 2 by other people (1894.29.5-6). 
These objects were not included in the recent project which focused on material held 
by the NMGW. However, it would be of interest to determine how they compare 
with the catalogued collection, and why Stopes donated them to the PRM instead of 
retaining them. 

Other material in the PRM collections also appears to derive from antiquarian 
collection at Milton Street before the 1912 excavations established its importance 
as a stratified Lower Palaeolithic site. A small collection of 24 handaxes and flakes 
collected by James Cross F.G.S. from the 100 ft O.D. terraces at Milton Street in 
1907—1908 (1918.57.1—24) was purchased from Professor Sollas at the same time as 
the material from Northfleet mentioned above. Three handaxes from Milton Street 
were included in the bequest of Eustace Fulcrand Bosanquet (1941.4.50-52). They 
were collected by Robert Elliott and are marked ‘Milton St., Kent, 12 ft, 1886, 100 
O.D.’. Elliott was an active collector of handaxes from the Swanscombe area in the 
1880s and 1890s (Newton 1895). Professor C.G. Seligman also donated a handaxe 
collected by Elliott (1940.12.637). This object is labelled ‘Milton St, Kent, 12 ft, date 
1902. Elliot Collection 128’. Finally, the A.M. Bell collection contains three flakes from 
Milton Street that were given to him by the Oxfordshire antiquary Percy Manning 
(1911.30.3—5). The Bell collection also contains 27 handaxes and flakes from Milton 
Street, but with no indication as to depth or original collector (1921.91.456). Three 
additional implements from Bell are provenanced just to ‘Swanscombe’ but are likely 
also to be from Milton Street (1921.91.457). These 58 objects are probably of interest 
only for the collections history of this classic site. 

Sivanscombe a rea 

The PRM collections also contain a small number of objects from other locations in 
the Swanscombe area. The collections include 3 artefacts recorded as coming from 
the Galley Hill Pit, which was one of the first cement works at Swanscombe. One 
from the ‘Gallery Hill gravels’ was purchased from Mrs S. Warrington of Chiswick 
(1913.70.13). Two handaxes were purchased from S.G. Hewlett of Reigate, one 
originally collected by Robert Elliott (1927.73.15), and the other recorded as being 
from the same stratum as the ‘Galley Hill skull’ (1934.63.22). Robert Elliott of 
Camberwell was the finder of the Galley Hill skull in 1888 (Newton 1895), which 
was originally believed to be of Palaeolithic age, but is now known to be of Bronze 
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Age date: BM-86: 3310+150 BP (about 1625+174 cal. BCE), on a humerus from 
GH1/1888 (Barker and MacKey 1961; Danzeglocke et al. 2012). A single large 
flake (1927.87.22) is recorded as coming from ‘Orchard Pit’, Milton Street, Kent 
(100 ft OD). It was included in a purchase from the Stevens Auction Rooms and 
the collector is unknown. These 4 objects are of some interest in understanding the 
distribution of Palaeolithic artefacts in the Swanscombe area. 

Of little research interest are 51 artefacts that can only be provenanced generally 
to the general Swanscombe area. These consist of the following: 2 stone artefacts 
from Swanscombe donated by the historian of science, Robert William Theodore 
Gunther (1899.8.1—2); 3 handaxes from the ‘Swanscombe gravels’ purchased 
from Mrs S. Warrington of Chiswick (1913.70.9—12); 5 handaxes ‘found in terrace 
gravels at Swanscombe’ in 1889 and donated by Henry Balfour (1915.37.1-5); 6 
handaxes which Frederick Fawcett found ‘from the ancient gravels at Swanscombe’ 
(1920.55.1-6); a handaxe from ‘Swanscombe terrace gravels’ purchased from Sidney 
Hewlett (1926.91.36); 13 ‘Chellean’ implements from Swanscombe purchased from 
the Stevens Auction Rooms (1927.87.9-21); and 3 handaxes from Swanscombe 
donated by J.P.T. Burchell in the collections transferred from the Ipswich Museum 
(1966.2.482-484). The Ipswich transfer also included 16 cores and flakes that 
are provenanced only to Greenhithe and Swanscombe (1966.2.485-500), and the 
purchase from the Stevens Auction Rooms also contained 2 ‘Chellean failures’ that 
might have come from Swanscombe (1927.87.35—36). 

Ingress Vale 

A collection of 71 artefacts from Ingress Vale was part of the material purchased and 
transferred from Ipswich Museum in 1966 (1966.2.411—481). This material comes 
from the site excavated by J.P.T. Burchell near Knockhall House in Ingress Vale, 
not from the classic Lower Palaeolithic site at Dierden’s Pit, Ingress Vale. Burchell’s 
Ingress Vale site was a flint ‘floor’ with flint implements and sherds of pottery that he 
discovered in the 1930s. He and Reid Moir claimed that the site, and thus the pottery, 
was of Upper Palaeolithic age on geological grounds (Burchell and Moir 1934). 
However, this determination has always been contested. At the time, Stuart Piggott 
considered most of the small pottery sherds to be undiagnostic, but identified one 
decorated object as being from an Early Bronze Age beaker. John Wymer looked at 
the three flint artefacts from the site in the British Museum and saw that they were 
consistent with a Neolithic age (Wymer 1968: 334). The larger collection of lithic 
material at the PRM does not seem to have been assessed as yet, but is probably of 
late Neolithic or Early Bronze Age date. The material could have importance as a 
stratified later prehistoric site, but this remains to be confirmed. 

Cliffs between Herne Bay and Beculver 

The PRM collections include four handaxes from ‘Reculver Cliffs’ from the PRM 
founding collection (1884.122.143, 1884.122.146, 1884.122.151-2). Two are dated as 
having been found in 1867, but all must have been in Pitt Rivers’ possession by the 
time that he displayed them at the Bethnal Green Museum in 1868. John Evans stated 
that Palaeolithic implements were first discovered along the Kent coast between 
Herne Bay and Reculver in 1860 by Thomas Leech while searching for fossils on 
the shore (Evans 1872: 533—538). The area is still known for fossil collecting as the 
soft clay and sand cliffs there are easily eroded by the sea. The flint artefacts seem to 
derive from gravels capping the clays, and are perhaps related to former channels of 
the Stour river system. Evans records that he and Joseph Prestwich visited the locality 
shortly after Leech’s discovery and collected numbers of handaxes, as did several 
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other people including James Wyatt and Mr Whitaker. Some of these discoveries 
were mentioned in the second of Evans’ classic papers on ancient stone artefacts 
to the Society of Antiquaries (read in May 1861 but not published in Archaeologica 
until 1863). Pitt-Rivers was a friend and colleague of Evans and it is entirely possible 
that he visited the site and collected the handaxes himself. Another early find from 
Reculver Cliff was included in the transfer of archaeological material to the PRM 
from the OUMNH in 1887 (1877.1.698). This object was donated by the ecclesiastical 
historian Joseph Brigstocke Sheppard (1828-1895), who worked at the Canterbury 
Cathedral archives from the 1870s. A flake found by Bruce M. Goldie ‘from the 
shore below East Cliff, Herne Bay’ is likely to have been derived from similar gravels 
(1918.17.8). However, another flake found on a ‘new gravel path near West Cliff, 
Herne Bay’, may have been introduced from another source during the making of the 
path. There has been little recent work on the finds from the Reculver Cliff gravels, 
perhaps because of the difficulty of assessing the original find locations, as most were 
recovered on the shore below and can only be provenanced to the cliffs in general. 
However, as with the gravel deposits exposed at Priory Bay, Isle of Wight, future 
work might prove worthwhile. 

Other locations in Kent 

The PRM collections also contain a small amount of material from other localities in 
Kent. Of most potential significance are 5 flakes described as being from the ‘Mousterian 
industry of Frindsbury, Kent’ which are part of the Ipswich Museum transfer 
(1966.2.598-602). Frindsbury is a Lower Palaeolithic site dug in the early 1920s (Cook 
and Killick 1924) that has recently been reassessed by the Ancient Human Occupation of 
Britain project (White and Ashton 2003). The site is of considerable interest as it contains 
groups of refitting flakes in fresh condition and has a ‘proto-Levallois’ (simple prepared- 
core) technology similar to that found at the Purfleet site which can be dated to MIS 9/8 
(White and Ashton 2003). Most of the material from Frindsbury is housed at the British 
Museum, with smaller collections at the Maidstone and Rochester museums (Roe 1968). 
It is unknown how these flakes came to be at Ipswich, but it might be useful to for them 
to be assessed within the scope of the recent work. 

The rest of the material consists of single finds or small groups of material most 
of which cannot be assigned to specific sites. A handaxe and two flakes found in 
‘brickearth’ at Meopham, Gravesend, byJ.P.T. Burchell were included in the Ipswich 
Museum transfer (1966.2.604—606). Four flakes described as of ‘Clactonian type’ 
from Twydall were donated by Alfred Schwartz Barnes to illustrate the technique 
(1933.60.1—4). A handaxe from the same locale was included in the Ipswich Museum 
transfer (1966.2.607). A single handaxe from the Isle of Thanet was donated by Henry 
Balfour (1915.37.8). Four Lower Palaeolithic artefacts from Seal (Sevenoaks), found 
by Worthington Smith are included in the A.M. Bell collection (1921.91.462). Also 
from the Sevenoaks area is a single flake from Swanley that was part of the purchase 
from the Stevens Auction Rooms in 1927 (1927.87.30). The collection donated by 
the Hampshire antiquary, A.T. Morley Hewitt, in 1969 contained a handaxe from 
Fawkham (Sevenoaks) and a handaxe fragment from Aylesford (1969.36). Three 
handaxes from Aylesford were bought from the Stevens Auction Rooms and there is 
no information as to the original collector (1927.87.5—7). Eleven stone tools described 
as being ‘Lower Palaeolithic’ and from various sites in Kent are included in the A.M. 
Bell collection (1921.91.470). One is labelled as coming from Woodlands’, but there 
is no indication of provenance for the other objects. These are all of low research 
interest except in relation to collections history or artefact distributions. 
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“Kentish Plateau” 

A small collection of eoliths from the ‘Kentish Plateau’ (1895.54.1—23) was purchased 
from Benjamin Harrison, a key 19th-century proponent of eoliths in England (McNabb 
2009). All are marked in ink with the findspot, and the group includes material from 
Ash, Branshatch, Peters Farm, South Ash, Sparksfield, Turners Oak, and West Yoke. 
Some are marked in white along edges, probably to illustrate the features that were 
thought to be of human manufacture. The collection was purchased the same year that 
Harrison published the results of his excavations financed by a grant from the British 
Association, and may derive from that work. Another 44 eoliths collected by Harrison 
were donated in 1917 by Lady Taylor from the collection her late husband, Edward 
Burnett Tylor (1917.53.1-44). These are also individually labelled with the findspot 
and locations include: Addington Ridge, Ash, pit at Ash, N Ash, S Ash, Ash Place, 
Barns Hatch, Birches, Peckham Wood, Plaxdale, Ridley, Trottescliffe, Swanfield, and 
W Yoke as well as the general ‘Kentish Plateau’. Other material from Harrison’s plateau 
gravel sites in Kent were donated by Henry Stopes (1894.29.7—10) and Henry Balfour 
(1916.33.1), and are contained in the A.M. Bell collection (1921.91.461 .1—52). There is 
also a small collection of material sent by Harrison to the great 19th-century naturalist 
Alfred Russel Wallace, donated by Wallace’s son (1946.12.50-59). An object found by 
Robert Ranulph Marett at Ash-cum-Ridley when looking for eoliths with Harrison 
has however been identified as a genuine artefact by Angela Muthana (1942.2.5). 

9.3.6 South East region: Oxfordshire 

The collections from Oxfordshire form the largest county group of Palaeolithic 
material held by the PRM, representing about 35% of the material from the South 
East and 17% of the total from England. The Oxfordshire collections are the subject 
of Chapter 13 (below), but a few comments on the Palaeolithic assemblages from the 
county are included here. 

The Oxfordshire material consists mainly of Lower Palaeolithic finds from two 
Oxford sites investigated by the local antiquary Alexander James Montgomerie Bell 
(1845—1920), commonly known as Montgomerie Bell to his contemporaries. Perhaps 
the best-known site is Wolvercote Brick Pit (Figure 9.1), first reported by Bell in 1894 
(Bell 1894a, 1894b, 1904). The site is of recognised national importance and the artefacts 
have been analysed several times in recent years, most notably by Joyce Tyldesley, a 
research student at the Donald Baden-Powell Quaternary Research Centre in the early 
1980s (1986), and most recently by Nick Ashton in the festschrift for Derek Roe (2001). 
There have also been several unsuccessful attempts to relocate the site. The dating and 
original context of the material however, remains uncertain. The collection will remain 
of high research interest, especially if the deposits can be relocated. 

The other major site, Cornish’s Pit, Iffley, has only recently been shown to have 
significant potential due to the work of Matt Nicholas at the PRM. By careful study of 
the artefacts and associated archive, he has been able to identify the original site location 
and show that the assemblage consists of at least 149 objects rather than the 28 reported 
by Wymer (1968), and also that it was associated with faunal remains. Full details are 
presented in 12.3.8 below. This site should now be considered of high research interest. 

The PRM collections contain very little material from the rest of Oxfordshire, 
and larger collections are held by the Ashmolean Museum, OUMNH and Reading 
Museum, especially from sites in the Wallingford Fan gravels of South Oxfordshire, 
The PRM collections would be of interest in any revaluation of Oxfordshire 
Palaeolithic material, but would need to be studied in combination with the collections 
held in these other institutions. 
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Figure 9.1 Photograph 
of an excavated section 
at Wolvercote Brick Pit, 
Oxfordshire (Reproduced 
from Bell 1904: 128, 
figure 2). The original 
caption reads The 
above section shorn one 
of the trougfis of sand 
and gravel driven into 
weathered Oxford Clay. 
Implements were found at 
the base of these troughs’. 


9.3.7 South East region: Surrey 

The majority of the Palaeolithic material from Surrey held by the PRM comes from 
the Limpsfield area on the Greensand ridge on the Surrey/Kent border. The material 
was collected by A.M. Bell in the late 19th century. It still forms one of the largest 
Palaeolithic collections from the county, and is of considerable research interest. The 
Palaeolithic material is part of a larger group of 961 objects from the Limpsfield area 
collected by Bell between 1883-1906, and acquired by the PRM either directly, or 
purchased from his son in 1921 (Nicholas 2009). The PRM database lists 195 objects 
as being of Palaeolithic age (1901.21.6, 1921.91.451), although 1901.21.6 is more 
likely to be later prehistoric in date. However the quantity of Palaeolithic material in 
the collection is certainly much higher. The most recent evaluation of the material 
states: ‘On inspection some of it appears to be of post-glacial character, but most, 
some 558 objects, is Palaeolithic’ (Field and Nicolaysen 1993; Field et al. 1999). 

Bell was an Oxford-educated classicist and amateur archaeologist who was 
employed as a teacher at Limpsfield School from 1877-1890, when most of the 
material was collected. The school (now Limpsfield Church of England Infant School) 
was located on Limpsfield Common, and the finds were made on the Common or in 
the near vicinity. About his collection, Bell wrote: 

‘During the years 1883—1889 a collection of this kind was obtained by the writer 
from the surface soil near Limpsfield in Surry. The collection was seen by various 
competent persons, none of whom doubted that it came from Palaeolithic times. All 
the examples, hundreds in number came from the surface, with one exception which 
might have been explained away as the accidental drop-down through a sun-crack in 
the soil. Yet various reasons led me to associate the finds as a whole with the time 
when the Limpsfield gravel-bed was deposited, and also with some neighbouring 
deposits of brick-earth... In the years 1890 and subsequently numerous in situ 
finds in the gravel and one in the brick-earth proved that my inferences were true; 
but they were just as true before the finds were made’ (Bell 1894c: 270-271). 

This material was of considerable interest at the time because of the abundance of 
finds and the high-level location, and it is mentioned by John Evans, Joseph Prestwich 
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and others in various publications (e.g. Prestwich 1891, 1892). A short account is 
provided in the second edition of John Evans’s Ancient Stone Implements-. 

‘Palaeolithic implements have been found by him [Bell] and others in the parish 
of Limpsfield, Surrey, from the year 1883 up to the present time... Many of them 
have been found on the surface of the ground; but in a gravel-pit on the water-shed 
between the Darent and the Medway, at an elevation of 500 feet above the sea, Mr. 
Bell has succeeded in obtaining several implements out of the solid bed of gravel, at 
depths of from 3 to 7 feet from the surface. The gravel is about 8 feet in thickness and 
covers a considerable area... Besides the gravel there is a second implementiferous 
deposit at Limpsfield, on the slope of the Lower Greensand escarpment. Here 
more than three hundred implements have been found, at elevations of from 450 
to 570 feet above the sea, principally on the surface, but also in the brick-earth at a 
depth of from 314 to 5 feet. They have been most frequent on Ridland’s Farm, and 
comprise all the forms that are usually obtained’ (Evans 1897: 609—610). 

Despite this early attention, the site is not well known. No report was published by Bell, 
and systematic research on the material was not undertaken until the 1990s. In large part 
this situation can be attributed to the material being stored off-site by the PRM for many 
years, probably originally for safety during the war. It came to light in about 1980 during 
a visit to the store in the basement of the University of Oxford Examination Schools 
by Ray Inskeep, a PRM curator, and R.J. MacRae, an honorary curator and researcher. 
The discovery is mentioned shortly thereafter by Derek Roe, who also mentions that 
‘the very first box opened was seen to contain two bout coupe handaxes from Limpsfield, 
in the same condition as the rest of the material’ (1981: 266). 

An assessment of the material was carried out in the early 1990s (Field and 
Nicolaysen 1993; Field et al. 1999). This work involved cataloguing the artefacts and 
an attempt to relocate the find locations based on the information written on the 
artefacts, and with reference to the underlying geology of the area. A programme 
of fieldwalking to find additional Palaeolithic material was also undertaken, but 
without success. The authors note that many artefacts are marked with site name 
and sometimes other descriptions of the locality, including the height OD and the 
date found, and state that nearly 400 artefacts are marked with the find date, and 
that the majority were collected between 1885 and 1891. They also suggest that the 
information written on the artefacts suggests ‘a first-hand knowledge of provenance’, 
but add that it is unclear whether Bell collected all of the material himself, or whether 
he obtained some from local workmen. 

Although the material was assessed just over a decade ago, it should still be 
considered of high research potential — especially in light of advances in the 
understanding of the British Palaeolithic and Pleistocene succession resulting from 
the Southern Rivers Project and the Ancient Human Occupation of Britain project, 
and associated quaternary science research. 

Apart from Limpsfield, the PRM collection contains only a handful of material 
from Surrey, and all this is of low research potential. From the Farnham area there 
are 7 handaxes collected and donated by Rev. Charles Henry Keable who lived at 
Wrecklesham Vicarage, Farnham. Three are recorded as being from ‘Drift gravels near 
Farnham’ (1908.39.1—3), and 4 from ‘the gravel pit on Weydon Hill, near Farnham’ 
(1909.18.1—4). There is also a single ovate from Farnham from Rev. Raymond 
Wilson’s collection, but no further details are known about the object. (1910.72.65). 
In 1944 Kenneth Oakley, then at the Geological Survey, arranged the donation of 
a rolled handaxe from Terrace D at Snailslynch from the geologist Henry George 
Dines (1944.1.88). The object had considerable subsequent natural damage of 
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‘Eolithic’ type and was sent for the ‘Natural fractures exhibition’. Finally, 2 handaxes 
from Redhill or Reigate are included in the PRM founding collection (1884.122.147, 
1884.122.157), and are known to have been in Pitt-Rivers’ collection since 1874. 

9.3.8 South East region: East Sussex 

All of the material recorded as being Palaeolithic from East Sussex comes originally 
from the collection of Sydney Gerald Hewlett. Most were purchased by the PRM, 
but 2 objects from the South Downs, between Alfriston and Seaford (1918.7.2-3), 
were donated. Two of the objects purchased from Hewlett are recorded as simply 
from the ‘South Downs’, and are likely to come from this area as well (1927.73.18, 
1934.63.24). The rest of the collection consists of 4 objects from Beachy Head, 
Eastbourne (1926.91.27, 1927.78.170-171, 1934.63.21), and one each from East 
Dean, Wealden (1926.91.1), Alfriston, Wealden (1927.87.23) and Pig Dean, Lewes 
(1934.63.23). Seven further objects from Beachy Head and Exceat are recorded on 
the database, but were returned to Hewlett in 1897. Several boxes of stone tools 
from East Sussex were checked during the review for this chapter and were found to 
contain mainly later prehistoric material, a few eoliths, and 3 microliths from Beachy 
Head. No Palaeolithic artefacts were found in any of the boxes. Although the objects 
listed above were not specifically re-identified during the work, it is unlikely that they 
are of Palaeolithic age. 

9.3.9 South East region: West Sussex 

The West Sussex material consists mainly of a small collection of material from various 
locations in the Littlehampton area collected by Francis Howe Seymour Knowles in 
the 1930s. It consists of 27 objects from Rustington (1932.24.42-55, 1936.33.2-14), 
15 objects from Wick (1936.33.15-16), 2 objects from Yapton (1932.24.56, 1932.25.1) 
and a single object from Barham (1933.72.24). The material is not published and was 
not specifically checked during this evaluation although the boxes of Sussex material 
examined during the review for this chapter did contain later prehistoric material from 
Wick and Yapton. 

The PRM collection also contains a single ovate handaxe from Slindon, Arun 
(1966.2.630) acquired from the Ipswich Museum purchase. The object probably comes 
from the high-level Lower Palaeolithic site recorded byJ.B. Calkin (1934) that may be of 
similar MIS 13 age to the nearby site of Boxgrove (Wymer 1999). It is possible that the 
small group of unprovenanced material from Calkin included in the Ipswich Museum 
purchase (1966.2.631-645) may also prove to be from this site, and this possibility 
should be investigated in any future work on the transfer of these collections. 

9.3.10 East of England region: Bedfordshire 

The PRM Palaeolithic collections from Bedfordshire are dominated by the fieldwork 
of Francis Howe Seymour Knowles (Figure 9.2), a longstanding associate of the PRM 
and specialist in stone tool technology. Further information about Knowles and his 
work on stone tools at the PRM can be found on the ‘England: The Other Within’ 
project website (Petch 2009b). 

Biddenham 

Knowles collected mainly from the Biddenham Gravel Pit (Figure 9.3), which is 
probably the same location as the Deep Spinney Pit where James Wyatt recovered 
handaxes in the 1860s (Wyatt 1861,1862,1864; Evans 1872,1897; Wymer 1999:123). 
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The present Biddenham Pit SSSI is at the western end of the pit known by Knowles. 
The pit is in the highest gravel terrace of the Great Ouse River and the archaeological 
material is potentially of considerable age. Work to evaluate the geological context of 
the Biddenham material in the late 1980s established that the archaeology was found 
at the base of the gravels, but the dating is still uncertain (Harding et al. 1991). 

Knowles’ material from Biddenham comprises mainly handaxes, but he also records 
a significant flake component and some cores that he compares to specimens from 
Clacton presented to the PRM by Hazzledine Warren (Knowles 1953: 46-7, 75-9). 
Roe also notes the presence of ‘proto-Levallois’ material in the PRM collections from 
Biddenham (1981:191). The Knowles material from Biddenham does not seem to have 
been the subject of modern analysis to confirm or characterize the assemblage. Such 
work would be worthwhile, especially if associated archives could be located. 

Knowles records that he collected from the gravels at Biddenham for the PRM 
between 1900 and 1911 (Knowles 1953: 75), which agrees with the dates of acquisition 
of the material. The PRM’s acquisition of over 500 artefacts from Biddenham from 
Knowles is summarised in Table 9.1. In addition, in February 1904 Knowles sold 37 
artefacts to the PRM described as coming ‘from a gravel quarry, or gravel pits, about 
1 Vi miles west of Bedford’ (1904.49.1-32, 1904.49.42M6). Alison Petch suggests 
that this material is likely to be from the Biddenham Pit, which is a mile and a half 
from the centre of Bedford (PRM database). 

The only artefact in the PRM collection from Biddenham that did not come 
directly from Knowles is a single object collected in 1909 from ‘Biddenham Quarry’ 
and donated by Henry Balfour (1915.7.113). Knowles states that Balfour advised him 
to collect ‘not merely the “battle axes” but also every flake and flaked object found 
by the workmen in the Biddenham gravels’ (1953: 15). The object may have been 
given to Balfour by Knowles, although it could equally have been collected by Balfour 
himself, perhaps when visiting the pit with Knowles. 

Caddington 

The other key component of the PRM Bedfordshire Palaeolithic collection is a 
number of groups of refitting flakes from the well-known Lower Palaeolithic site 
at Caddington investigated by Worthington George Smith (Smith 1894). Smith 
donated a series of artefacts from the site to the PRM (1902.19.7-15, 1902.19.39- 
44, 1908.43.1-2) and the Museum catalogue shows this to have consisted of three 
groups of refitting flakes (two groups of 6, and one of 2 flakes) and 3 handaxes from 
the high terrace. Smith gave other material from Caddington to A.M. Bell and this 
came to the PRM with the purchase of Bell’s collection from his son (1921.91.466). 
PRM accession records list this material only as ‘20 Lower Palaeolithic implements’. 
However, Smith apparently recorded that he gave refitting material from Caddington 
to Bell (Sampson 1978). 

When the Caddington material was examined during the course of this 
evaluation, 19 refit groups or single objects were found to be marked that they 
were from the Bell collection; most also had Worthington Smith markings. Five 
were only marked with Smith’s markings, and were presumably donated by Smith. 
The material marked as being from the Bell collection, and given to him by Smith, 
includes a single group of 7 refitting flakes and four groups of 2 refitting flakes. 
The Bell material also includes a few rolled flakes and natural objects which do 
not have Smith markings, but instead are all marked with a find date of 1902 and 
were probably found by Bell himself. The material not marked as being from the 
Bell collection consisted of 4 flakes from the ‘Palaeolithic floor’, 3 with sediment 
still adhering to them, and 2 refitting fragments of a handaxe from the ‘high level 
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Figure 9.2 Photographic 
portrait of long¬ 
time PRM volunteer 
Francis H.S. Knowles 
(1886-1953), taken 
in 1915 (PRM 
Photograph Collections 
1998 . 271 . 12 ). 


Figure 9.3 Photograph of 
sifting for archaeological 
finds at Biddenham gravel 
quarry, Bedfordshire 
taken between 1906 and 
1911 (PRM Photograph 
Collections 2008 . 22 . 8 ). 
More than 1,500 
Palaeolithic art facts in 
the PRM were collected 
from this site by Francis 
Knowles. 
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7 able 9.1 List of 
Palaeolithic artefacts from 
Biddenham Gravel Pit, 
Bedfordshire held in the 
archaeological collections 
of the Pitt Rivers 
Museum. 


Accession number 

Year Donated 

Number of artefacts 

1904.41.1-4 

Donated 1904 | 4 artefacts 

1905.54.1-6 

Donated 1905 6 artefacts 

1906.6.1-10 

Donated May 1906 

6 artefacts; 3 naturally perforated fossils; 1 
naturally perforated pebble 

1906.53.1-6 

Donated October 1906 

6 artefacts 

1906.53.1-7 

Donated October 1906 

7 artefacts 

1906.63.1-2 

Exchanged Nov 1906 

2 artefacts 

1907.22.1-8 

Donated June 1907 

8 artefacts 

1908.14.1-18 

Donated 1908 

18 artefacts 

1908.55.1 

Exchanged June 1908 

1 artefact 

1908.60.1-28, 31 

Purchased Jan 1908 

29 artefacts 

1909.66.1-231 

Collected 1908, Purchased 
Jan 1909 

232 artefacts 

1910.75.1-216 

Purchased 1910 

156 artefacts; 59 naturally perforated 
Coscinopora globularis fossils (157-215); 
an ox tooth (216) 

1911.81 

Purchased 1911 

‘A large collection of stone (flint) 
implements and flakes’ 


ochreous drift’. The refitting groups of flakes donated by Smith were not seen, and 
it is likely that at some point they were separated from the rest of the collection for 
the purposes of display or research and should be easy to relocate. 

The Caddington refit groups were studied as part of a major re-evaluation of the site 
by Garth Sampson, a research student at the Donald Baden-Powell Quaternary Research 
Centre in the 1970s (Sampson 1978). However, he assumed that all the material at the 
PRM was donated by Smith, and that the material recorded by Smith as being given to Bell 
was therefore missing. Unfortunately not all of the Caddington material could be located 
during this assessment, and it was not possible to determine exactly what was originally 
included in the accessioned groups of material, or how they related to Sampson’s work. 

The PRM Caddington material has research potential and should be included in any 
future reassessment of the site along with other parts of the original assemblage that 
are now held by the British Museum, Luton Museum and the Ashmolean Museum. 

Other sites in Bedfordshire 

The remainder of the Bedfordshire material consists mainly of Lower Palaeolithic 
handaxes from a variety of locations, presumably from gravel terraces of the Ouse. 
The largest group is from Kempston and consists of 3 handaxes found in about 
1880 and donated by Worthington Smith (1902.19.45—47); 5 objects from the A.M. 
Bell collection, including a later prehistoric core (1921.91.464); single examples from 
F.H.S. Knowles (1904.49.26) and E.E. Whitehead (1908.62.4); and one further object 
that Henry Balfour acquired from S.G. Hewlett (1915.37.12). The A.M. Bell collection 
also contains an object from Markgate Street, Dunstable (1921.91.467), and another 
from Luton (1921.91.465). The acquisition of material from Bedfordshire by Bell 
may have been related to his friendship with Worthington Smith, but this cannot 
be confirmed without further research. A single artefact from Bedford in the PRM 
founding collection was discovered in 1867 by Frederick K. Porter (1884.122.156). 
All of this poorly provenanced material is of limited research value. 
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9.3.11 East of England region: Cambridgeshire 

There are only 6 objects in the PRM Palaeolithic collections from Cambridgeshire, 
and 5 of these, from the A.M. Bell collection, are provenanced only to the county, and 
are of little research interest unless a provenance can be established for each of them 
(1921.91.469). The sixth object is from Bottisham Lode, and was donated by Oscar 
Charles Raphael (1919.33.38). It is a leaf-shaped bifacially worked object, and during 
the time when researchers were trying to apply the French Palaeolithic sequence to 
England it was identified as being Solutrean. It is, however, of late Neolithic or Early 
Bronze Age date. 

9.3.12 East of England region: Essex 

The PRM collections from Essex are dominated by material from Clacton-on-Sea, 
the type-site of the ‘Clactonian’. The Clactonian is a non-handaxe Lower Palaeolithic 
industry, defined on the basis of finds from the foreshore at Clacton (Warren 1926), 
and once thought to represent the earliest phase of human activity in Britain. A 
considerable amount of research on Clactonian industries has taken place over the 
past couple of decades and they are now seen as a facies of the European Lower 
Palaeolithic (McNabb 2007). 

Forty-eight artefacts from the Clactonian type-site at Clacton-on-Sea were 
donated to the PRM by Samuel Hazzledine Warren, the discoverer and excavator of 
the site (1940.3.18-33, 1941.9.93, 1949.2.1). He also donated a cast of the ‘Clacton 
spear’ (1921.30.1): the tip of a worked yew wood point that he found in an exposure 
of the ‘Elephas antiquus bed’ (a Pleistocene fresh-water channel deposit with rich 
paleontological remains including that of a straight-tusked elephant) at Clacton and 
which was associated with Clactonian artefacts (Oakley et al. 1977). The spear tip 
is dated to the early part of MIS11 (Hoxnian), about 410,000 years ago (Wymer 
1999). It is the only Lower Palaeolithic wooden artefact found in Britain, although 
complete wooden spears of similar age are known from Schoningen, Germany. From 
a later phase of work at Clacton is a single Clactonian flake from Jaywick Sands 
that was donated by Kenneth Oakley (1988.47.10). Oakley excavated Jaywick with 
Mary Leakey (Oakley and Leakey 1937), and the object was presumably donated as a 
type specimen from the site. The Clactonian material is of considerable interest for 
teaching, but probably has little further research potential. 

The only other Palaeolithic artefacts from Essex in the PRM collections are 2 
handaxes from Gant’s Pit, Dovercourt, found by James Reid Moir in May 1920 and 
donated to the PRM in April 1930 (1930.18.1-2). Gant’s Pit (also known as Pound 
Farm Pit) has produced large numbers of handaxes and is regarded as being one of the 
largest Palaeolithic sites in Essex (Wymer 1999). Most of the early finds from this pit are 
held by the British Museum, but these two could be included if the site was reassessed. 

9.3.12 East of England region: Hertfordshire 

There are only a few Palaeolithic objects from Hertfordshire in the PRM collections, 
but they are not without interest. Two large flakes from Croxley Green, Rickmansworth 
were donated by Alfred Schwartz Barnes (1940.4.21—2) for the ‘Human Flaking’ 
series, a display that he created for the Pitt Rivers following publication of his 
important paper on the difference between natural and human flaking (Barnes 1939; 
Petch 2009a). One of these (1940.4.22) is marked ‘Crx 4' above chalk 27.6.08’, which 
is identical to markings on objects in the Hugh Beevor collection of material from 
the Long Valley Wood Pit at Croxley Green, which was donated to the Geological 
Museum in 1935 and transferred to the British Museum in 1989 (Roberts 1999). 
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Beevor had collected extensively from this pit and from nearby pits at Mill End, 
Rickmansworth in the late 1910s with S. Ingleby Oddie, and some of their finds were 
displayed to members of the Geological Association in 1909 (Kidner and Young 
1909). The site was investigated by the British Museum and the Geological Survey in 
1914 and artefacts were recovered from the gravels (Smith and Dewey 1915). Letters 
from Barnes to Francis Knowles held at the PRM confirm that these flakes are from 
Beevor’s site, and were collected by Barnes and Beevor (Knowles Papers, Box 2, 
Bundle IIIG, 5/4/1942 and 12/1/1948). The Beevor collection was assessed byjohn 
Wymer when it was held at the Geological Museum, but has not been the subject of 
any recent work. These 2 flakes could be included if the Croxley Green site or the 
Beevor collection material were to be researched. 

Also from Rickmansworth is a single handaxe from the Mill End Gravel Pit 
(1988.47.2) donated by the anthropologist and geologist Kenneth Page Oakley (1911— 
1981). Many Palaeolithic handaxes and flakes were recovered from this pit in the late 
19th and early 20th centuries, but the only major investigation of the site failed to 
find any artefacts (Smith and Dewey 1915). The PRM handaxe is notable for being 
reported by the donor as being the first Palaeolithic artefact found by him, at the 
age of 18. Written on the object is the find location, stratigraphic location and find 
date: ‘Mill End Gravel Pit 10ft below surface 6.xi.29\ Oakley went on to undertake 
important work on the Palaeolithic and Pleistocene succession in the Thames Valley 
in the 1930s and he was instrumental in exposing the Piltdown finds as a fraud in 
1953. He spent much of the 1970s living in Oxford after retiring from the British 
Museum (Natural History) in 1969. 

Two other handaxes from Hertfordshire are included in the collections. One, from 
the ‘Gravel-pit, Hatfield Park’, was donated by the Wiltshire antiquary Rev. Henry 
George Ommaney Kendall (1916.20.16). The other is provenanced to ‘Bushey, Mills 
Hill’ (1913.58.2) and may be from the gravel pits in Bushey, Hertfordshire, or from the 
nearby well-known Palaeolithic find location at Mills Hill in Acton. It was purchased 
from S.G. Fenton and Company, and is of little research interest unless a provenance 
can be established. A truncation burin from King’s Langley was identified when a 
small sample of additional material from the county was examined during the review 
(1928.68.457). It was part of the John Evans collection (donated by Arthur Evans in 
1928), and provides evidence for the potential of locating additional Upper Palaeolithic 
material in the stone tool collections from England. 

In addition, a specimen of clay with plant impressions from Broxbourne, donated 
by the geologist Samuel Hazzledine Warren (1941.9.96), is listed with the Palaeolithic 
material — although it is environmental rather than archaeological. Warren published 
reports on the late glacial deposits of the River Lea valley area from the 1910s, 
culminating in a major multi-disciplinary publication on the late glacial deposits at 
Nazeing in 1952 (Allison et al. 1952). He identified a widespread late glacial plant bed 
within the earliest gravels of the Lea flood plain, which he referred to as the ‘Arctic 
bed’ in which the leaves of dwarf willow (cf. Salix ptjylicifolia) were abundant. This 
sample of clay with impressions of dwarf willow is most likely to have been from 
one of the ‘Arctic Bed’ localities, some of which are in the Broxbourne area, rather 
than from the early Mesolithic site at Broxbourne which post-dates these deposits 
(Warren et al. 1934). The deposits are well documented, but the sample could be 
useful reference material for any future re-evaluation. 

9.3.13 East of England region: Norfolk 

Most of the Palaeolithic material from Norfolk in the PRM collections comes from 
early collecting in the area, mainly during the 1860s. Much of this material is from the 
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John Wickham Flower collection, which was donated by his widow to the OUMNH 
in 1882, and transferred to the PRM in 1892 as being of archaeological rather than 
geological interest. Flower was a friend of both Joseph Prestwich and John Evans, 
and was involved in the resolution of the antiquity of humans question and in the 
recognition of the Palaeolithic in England. In relation to these issues he conducted 
fieldwork in Norfolk, and seems to have focused on sites in the valley of the Little 
Ouse River (Flower 1867, 1869). It is likely that much of the Norfolk material in 
the PRM founding collection is related to Flower’s work, with artefacts either being 
given to the General by Flower or collected by him while visiting Flower’s sites. All 
of this material would be of use in research on Flower and his contribution to the 
development of the study of the Palaeolithic. 

Twenty-seven handaxes are provenanced to the ‘Valley of the Little Ouse 
River’. The Little Ouse is a tributary of the Great Ouse, and for much of its length 
it marks the boundary between Norfolk and Suffolk. Eight of these finds are from 
the Flower collection (1892.67.164, 1892.67.176, 1892.67.179-80, 1892.67.191, 
1892.67.195-196,1892.67.199, 1892.67.695) and have small printed labels attached 
which read ‘Valley of the Little Ouse River. Norfolk’. The labels presumably 
indicate that the objects are from the Flower collection, especially as identical 
labels are found on artefacts recorded as being given by Flower to John Evans that 
are now held by the Ashmolean Museum. The other 19 handaxes provenanced to 
the valley are from the PRM founding collection (1884.122.110, 1884.122.112- 
114, 1884.122.116, 1884.122.118-119, 1884.122.121-123, 1884.122.127-129, 
1884.122.131-132,1884.122.135,1884.122.137-138,1884.122.140). Most of these 
also have the same small printed labels and can be assumed to have been originally 
collected by Flower. Also probably collected by Flower are 5 handaxes and flakes 
that are provenanced to Broom Hill, in the valley of the Little Ouse River near 
Brandon. Four of these are from the PRM founding collection and were collected 
in the late 1860s when Flower was investigating the area (1884.122.23,1884.122.29, 
1884.122.38, 1884.122.62), and one handaxe is from the Flower collection 
(1892.67.228). These finds will have come from the Broomhill (or Bromehill) Pit 
investigated by Flower, where many handaxes were discovered (Flower 1869; Evans 
1872: 505-7; Wymer 1985: 103-4). 

The PRM collection contains 73 artefacts from Shrub Hill, Feltwell, in the Valley 
of the Little Ouse River (and another one was transferred to the Australian Museum 
in Sydney in 1950). Forty-eight are from the PRM founding collection (1884.122.45—7, 
1884.122.49-61, 1884.122.63-66, 1884.122.68-75, 1884.122.77-96). Twenty-four 
are from the Flower collection, most of which were collected in 1871 (1892.67.153, 
1892.67.156,1892.67.163,1892.67.167,1892.67.169,1892.67.177-178,1892.67.182-188, 
1892.67.217—218, 1892.67.220—227). The final object is a handaxe from the John Evans 
collection that was transferred from the OUMNH in 1887 (1928.68.491). A handaxe in 
the Flower collection that is provenanced only to ‘Feltwell’ (1892.67.255) could also come 
from Shrub Hill, but is more likely to come from elsewhere in the area as Flower was 
normally precise in his labelling. Shrub Hill is an unusual low-level location for a Lower 
Palaeolithic site, being a gravel island rising little more than 1 metre OD (Wymer 1985: 
79—81). Palaeolithic implements were reported as being found there from 1865 (Flower 
1869; Evans 1897: 568-72), and it has produced a large number of handaxes of varying 
types and conditions, but mainly rolled. Despite the early interest and unusual location 
the site has never been properly considered, presumably as the gravel workings have long 
been closed and water-filled, and the original geological position of the deposits would 
be difficult to assess. However, should future work take place at the site, which is related 
to the terraces of the former Bytham River, then the PRM material and any associated 
archive should be considered as being of high potential. 
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Eighteen handaxes and flakes are provenanced to Thetford. Thirteen are from the 
PRM founding collection and seem to have been given to him by John Evans. Eleven of 
these are attributed only to Thetford (1884.122.14-16,1884.122.25-28,1884.122.30, 
1884.122.32-33, 1884.122.37), and 2 have the more precise find location of Red 
Hill, Thetford (1884.122.13, 1884.122.20). The remaining 5 are from the Flower 
collection: 4 from Thetford (1892.67.166, 1892.67.174, 1892.67.206, 1892.67.209), 
while one has the more precise find location of Chasely Vale (1892.67.150). 

The PRM collection also contains 11 artefacts provenanced only to Norfolk 
(2 of which have since been transferred to other museums). Eight are from the 
PRM foun d ing collection (1884.122.117, 1884.122.125-126, 1884.122.129-130, 
1884.122.133-134,1884.122.139), and three were donated by Oscar Charles Raphael 
(1919.33.24—26). These are all of little research interest. One object donated by Henry 
Balfour is reported as being found at a clay-pit near Grimes Graves (1916.33.3). The 
object was not seen during this assessment, but, given the proximity to the flint mines, 
it is possible that it could be a Neolithic axe rough-out. 

Of potential interest to the development of the eolith debate are 5 objects found 
on the foreshore at Cromer (1930.23.1—5) that were donated by James Reid Moir. 
Moir believed them to be very ancient tools (Moir 1921, 1927) although they (and 
many like them in other museums) are now considered to be natural. Reid Moir also 
donated a group of ‘rough flakes and scrapers’ from the Hunstanton area, including 
some from the Hessel Boulder Clay, some from Heacham, and others from the 
Hunstanton Cliff Gardens (1930.59.117). These were not seen during the assessment, 
but it is most likely that they are again of natural origin rather than of Palaeolithic age. 

9.3.14 East of England region: Suffolk 

The Suffolk collections form the second largest English county group of Palaeolithic 
material held by the PRM, representing about 15% of the total from England. Only the 
collection of Palaeolithic material from Oxfordshire is bigger. Not surprisingly a major 
part (40%) of the collection consists of material transferred from the Ipswich Museum, 
an institution that was a centre for local and prehistoric archaeology in the early 20th 
century. However, most of the transferred material from Suffolk comes from only one 
area, Barnham in St Edmundsbury (92%), and there are only a few objects from other 
sites. Most of the rest of the PRM Suffolk Palaeolithic material seems to relate either 
to the PRM founding collection and the fieldwork of John Wickham Flower, or to the 
curatorship of Henry Balfour and the work of the Suffolk antiquary J. Reid Moir. There 
are also four handaxes provenanced only to Suffolk that are of little research interest: 
two from the PRM founding collection (1884.122.19, 1884.122.136) and two from the 
Flower collection (1892.67.194,1892.67.348). 

Barnham 

The largest group of Lower Palaeolithic material from Suffolk held by the PRM is 
from Barnham in the St Edmundsbury district, and was acquired by transfer from the 
Ipswich Museum in 1966. There are two groupings of material in the collection with 
120 objects being attributed to Barnham (1966.2.87-136,1966.2.144-214), and 84 to 
Barnham Heath (1966.2.10—86, 1966.2.137—143). The first group consists of cores 
and flakes in a relatively fresh condition, such as have been found at the East Farm 
Brick Pit (Wymer 1985: 116—23). The Barnham site at East Farm has been excavated 
several times, most recently by the British Museum from 1989 to 1994 (Ashton et al. 
1998). The results of previous work by WJ. Clarke and Dixon Hewitt in the 1910s, 
T.T. Paterson in the 1930s and Wymer in the 1970s are summarised in Wymer (1985) 
as well as in the British Museum report. The source of the material in the PRM is 
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unknown at present, but from the size, content and condition of the material it seems 
possible that it might derive from one of the phases of excavation at the East Farm 
pit or from work in a similar deposit elsewhere in the Barnham area. One possibility 
is that it might be material from Paterson’s work, part of which is known to have 
been deposited at Ipswich (Wymer 1985). If the source of the PRM material could be 
attributed to one of the excavations at the East Farm site or another detailed findspot 
then it would be of high research importance. 

The material from Barnham Heath consists mainly of handaxes and flakes, many 
in rolled condition, which are likely to have been collected by workmen when large- 
scale quarrying started there in 1947 (as described in Wymer 1985:123-7). Again, the 
original collector of the material is unknown at present, but it is possible that it is 
part of the material collected and recorded by Basil Brown between 1947 and 1951 
that is reviewed by Wymer (Wymer 1985). This material could be usefully included 
in any future review of the material from Barnham Heath, especially if proved to be 
collected by Brown, and any overview of the Palaeolithic of the Barnham area. 

Also provenanced to the St Edmundsbury district are: an ovate from Bury St 
Edmunds purchased from Mrs S. Warrington (1913.70.14); 4 handaxes from the Grindle 
Pit, Bury St Edmunds purchased from the Stevens Auction Rooms (1912.57.27—30); an 
ovate and a flake from Westley from the same sale (1912.57.22—23); and a scraper found 
in 1861 at Stanton that is in the PRM founding collection (1884.122.67). In addition, 
14 artefacts from North Stow are recorded as being attributed to various phases of the 
Upper Palaeolithic but are all later prehistoric in age (1922.61.20,1922.64.6,1922.64.8, 
1922.64.17—21, 1922.64.23—27, 1922.64.30). They are from the collection of G.F. 
Lawrence purchased from the Stevens Auction Rooms. 

Mildenhall area: Warren Hill (Three Hills) and High Lodge 

The Lower Palaeolithic site at Warren Hill is said to have produced more handaxes 
than any other site in Britain. The original geological context for the industry, or 
industries, found there is still not fully understood but they are considered to be of 
pre-MIS 12 age (Wymer 1985: 90, 1999: 137-40). Handaxes were found in gravel 
workings at the pit from the mid 1860s (Evans 1872: 489). Evans also mentions that 
rare examples of quartzite hammerstones were found there. Study of artefacts from 
the site has been complicated as it is known by several different names. As John 
Wymer has stated (1985: 90): 

‘The name of the site is correctly ‘Three Hills, Warren Hill, Mildenhall’ but it is 
often known as one or the other, or as Icklingham instead of Mildenhall... It 
also seems to have been known as Little Barton or Lower Barton because of its 
proximity to Barton Mills.’ 

The majority of the material provenanced to Warren Hill in the PRM collections is 
a group of 114 handaxes and flakes from the collection of A.M. Bell (1921.91.452). 
Another two ovates that were formerly in the collection of A.M. Bell were donated 
by Henry Balfour (1915.7.115, 1915.7.117). Balfour also donated a handaxe ‘from 
gravels, Warren Hill’ (1915.37.11), and another found in 1878 (1919.14.10). There is 
also an ovate from the Flower collection (1892.67.153), and a quartzite hammerstone 
with evidence of use on one end that was donated by Worthington Smith (1902.19.37). 
Five further handaxes from Warren Hill were purchased by the PRM: 3 from Stevens 
Auction Rooms (1912.57.24—26), one from Mrs S. Warrington (1913.70.16) and 
another that was found in 1897 and described as being made on a flake, from S.G. 
Hewlett (1927.73.17). In addition, several objects are provenanced to alternate place 
names for the site and should be considered as coming from Warren Hill. Chief 
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among these are 4 handaxes in the PRM founding collection that are provenanced to 
‘Three Hills, Suffolk’ (1884.122.42-43, 1884.122.48, 1884.122.97). There are also 2 
heavily rolled artefacts from ‘Little Barton’ that were donated by Worthington Smith 
(1902.19.17-18) and are likely to be from the same site. All of these objects could 
be included in any future reassessment of the Warren Hill site. If further contextual 
information could be found about the group of material collected by Bell then that 
assemblage could be of particular interest. 

The other major Lower Palaeolithic site in the Mildenhall area is High Lodge 
Brickearth Pit (also known as Warren Lodge in the early literature), which is located 
close to Warren Hill. The geology of the site is complicated and the age of the 
fresh condition Lower Palaeolithic flake industry found in the brickearths there was a 
controversial subject from the late 19th century until a programme of multidisciplinary 
work in 1988 established that it was older than MIS 12 (Ashton et al. 1992). 

Nine flakes from High Lodge were part of the transferred collections from Ipswich 
Museum (1966.2.538—546). The original source of the material is unclear, but as they 
were originally catalogued at the PRM as ‘IP32’ with material from Bramford Road, 
it is possible that they might have been deposited at Ipswich by J. Reid Moir. Moir 
worked at High Lodge in 1920 with John Edward Marr, Woodwardian Professor of 
Geology at Cambridge University, and Reginald Smith of the British Museum (Marr 
et al. 1921). Moir wrote the report on the flint artefacts found during the work, and 
future research on the PRM artefacts might be able to establish if the nine flakes 
could have derived from those excavations or not. The finds from the 1920s work 
at High Lodge do not appear to have been included in the most recent monograph 
about the site (Ashton et al. 1992). If these artefacts could be shown to derive from 
the 1920s excavations then they would be of research interest. 

Two handaxes recorded as from High Lodge Hill that were also transferred 
from Ipswich are probably from the same site, but not the same source as they were 
catalogued separately from the flakes listed above nd have a find date of about 1870 
(1966.2.1—9). Also from High Lodge Hill are 2 handaxes purchased from the Stevens 
Auction Rooms (1912.57.20—21) and 2 flake tools from Canon Greenwell’s collection 
that were purchased from S.G. Hewlett (1927.73.19). One of these flakes is labelled 
‘from the loam bed’. High Lodge is such a remarkable site that all material found 
there is of interest, especially if there is any contextual information associated with 
the objects. 

Potentially also from either Warren Hill or High Lodge are objects provenanced 
only to ‘Mildenhall’. These consist of a handaxe fragment from the PRM founding 
collection (1884.122.106); an ovate donated by Henry Balfour (1915.37.10); another 
purchased from Rev. Raymond Wilson (1910.72.37, 1910.72.61); a flake purchased 
from G.E Lawrence (1922.64.48-63); and a handaxe and flake purchased from 
the Stevens Auction Rooms (1912.57.19, 1927.83.34). There are also two possible 
artefacts from this location; one from the A.M. Bell collection (1921.91.471) and the 
other from Worthington Smith (1902.19.18). John Wymer believed that most Lower 
Palaeolithic artefacts provenanced to the Mildenhall area can potentially be attributed 
to Warren Hill or High Lodge on the basis of condition. However, he also states that 
this cannot be proven (Wymer 1985: 90). 

Also from Mildenhall is a fragment of a large leaf point that was described as 
‘Solutrean’ when it was purchased from the G.F. Lawrence collection at the Stevens 
Auction Rooms in 1922 (1922.64.31). During the 1910s and 1920s many people 
attempted to find comparable material in Britain for all of the stages then defined 
for the Palaeolithic in France. This enthusiasm led to misidentifications of later 
prehistoric artefacts and sites as being of Upper Palaeolithic age, including this object 
which is of late Neolithic/Early Bronze Age date. 
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Santon Donmham 

Eighteen handaxes in the PRM collections are provenanced to Santon Downham, a 
well-known find location that is assumed to be the gravel pit at Little Lodge Farm 
where a handaxe was found by John Evans and Henry Prigg in 1865, and from which 
many more find were made in the late 19th century (Wymer 1985: 106—7). Thirteen 
of these handaxes are from the John Wickham Flower collection, but only 2 are 
labelled specifically as being from Santon Downham (1892.67.152,1892.67.256). The 
rest are labelled ‘Santon’, or ‘Valley of the Little Ouse, Santon’, but are presumed to 
refer to Santon Downham as well as there is no other place called Santon in the Valley 
of the Little Ouse, or elsewhere in Suffolk or Norfolk (1892.67.154, 1892.67.158- 
159,1892.67.161,1892.67.165,1892.67.190,1892.67.210-211,1892.67.213-215). All 
of these objects were found between November 1867 and October 1869, probably 
by Flower himself. It was not possible during the review for this chapter to determine 
if any were objects discussed in Flower’s publications on his Palaeolithic finds from 
the area (Flower 1867,1869), but this could be a useful for research on Flower and his 
fieldwork in East Anglia. Four additional objects are included in the PRM founding 
collection (1884.122.12, 1884.122.21, 1884.122.24, 1884.122.34) Two are attributed 
to Santon Downham and 2 to Santon and all were found in 1868 or 1869. Another 
handaxe from Santon Downham was purchased from the Stevens Auction House but 
nothing is known of its history (1912.57.18). 

Brandon area 

The PRM collection contains a few Palaeolithic artefacts from the Brandon area, 
but it is only possible to provide a general find location for most objects. Ten 
handaxes from Brandon are included in the PRM founding collection (1884.122.8— 
11, 1884.122.17-18, 1884.122.22, 1884.122.36, 1884.122.41, 1884.122.76), and one 
of these is recorded as being ‘found 25 ft deep Brandon June ‘68’ (1884.122.22). 
Eight handaxes or handaxe fragments from Brandon are from the Flower collection 
(1892.67.157, 1892.67.171, 1892.67.175, 1892.67.189, 1892.67.205, 1892.67.216, 
1892.67.385, 1892.67.404). Flower records finding material in the Brandon area 
and it is possible that some of these objects are recorded in his publications. Also 
provenanced to Brandon are a handaxe donated by E.B. Tylor (1911.32.27); a large 
flake ‘from the river drift’ donated by Henry Balfour (1915.7.67); and a handaxe 
purchased from the Stevens Auction Rooms (1912.57.16). 

A few objects have more detailed find locations in the Brandon area. Broomhill 
is an early find location discussed by Flower (1869; Wymer 1985: 103-4) and the 
PRM collection contains four Lower Palaeolithic objects provenanced to this site: 
three from the PRM founding collection (1884.122.38, 1884.122.62, 1884.132.27), 
and the fourth purchased from the Stevens Auction Rooms (1927.83.33). A large 
handaxe from Brandon Fields is included in the Flower collection (1892.67.160), 
and another was purchased from the Stevens Auction Rooms (1912.57.17). Brandon 
Fields is a site recognised in the 1860s that is mentioned by Flower (1869). Also 
probably from Brandon Fields are 5 handaxes provenanced to Wangford; three from 
the PRM founding collection (1884.122.35,1884.122.40,1884.122.44) and 2 from the 
J.W Flower collection (1892.67.207, 1892.67.219). Wymer states that Brandon Fields 
was known by several names including ‘Wangford’ and he considers all early finds of 
handaxes attributed to Wangford’ to be from Brandon Fields (1985: 109). 

More likely to have been from the vicinity of Wangford itself (about 3 miles south¬ 
west of Brandon) are 2 blades from the ‘Magdalenian Floor, Wangford’ donated 
by C.G. and B.Z. Seligman (1940.12.648). This open air flint scatter was discovered 
about 1910 and was then assumed to be of Magdalenian age (Sturge 1912). Other 
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objects from the scatter are held by the British Museum and CUMAA (Wymer 1977), 
and it appears to be of early Mesolithic rather than late Upper Palaeolithic age. 

Also perhaps from Brandon is a flake originally from the Edward Lovett 
collection that was purchased from the Stevens Auction Rooms (1933.90.66). One 
object described as an ‘axe roughout’ from Weeting near Brandon was included in 
the Ipswich Museum transfer (1966.2.588), but was not seen during the review. Of 
doubtful Palaeolithic age are eight ‘scrapers’ from Brandon Park, Brandon, donated 
by Henry Balfour. Four are described as being of Upper Palaeolithic age (1913.25.60— 
1, 63) and the others just as Palaeolithic (1915.7.49-53). None of these were checked 
during the evaluation so the identification cannot be confirmed although it is more 
likely that they are of later prehistoric age given the find location. Balfour also donated 
an eolith from Brandon Park, Brandon (1916.33.2). 

Hoxne 

Five artefacts are from the Lower Palaeolithic site at Hoxne, and 2 casts of stone 
artefacts from the site from the PRM founding collection (1884.122.2, 1884.125.148). 
The site has a special place in the history of archaeology as being the first Palaeolithic 
site recognised in Britain. The site was visited by John Evans and Joseph Prestwich 
in 1859 after seeing artefacts recovered there by John Frere in 1797 at the Society of 
Antiquaries. Evans and Prestwich recovered further artefacts from the site and were 
able to provide a geological context for the material that was comparable to that for 
Boucher de Perthes’ finds in the gravels of the Somme, and Hoxne was included 
in their landmark papers that established the scientific evidence for the antiquity of 
humans (Evans 1860; Prestwich 1860). The site has been excavated several times, most 
recently by John Wymer in 1971—1974 and again in 1978 (Singer etal. 1993). The history 
of work there is summarised in the 1993 report and in two of Wymer’s major works 
(1985: 149—78, 1999, 156—60). Recent work by the Ancient Human Occupation of 
Britain project has clarified the palaeoenvironmental context for the site and its dating 
to MIS 11 (Ashton et al. 2008). 

Four of the artefacts in the PRM collection derive from work at the site by James 
Reid Moir in 1924—1926, funded by the British Association and the Percy Sladen Fund 
(Moir 1926, cf. Moir 1935). They were donated by Henry Balfour and he received them 
from Reid Moir in return for a subscription to the excavations (1930.6.1—4). The 2 
handaxes (1930.6.1-2) and 2 flakes (1930.6.3-4) were all found by Moir ‘8 ft deep in 
brickearth, which underlies the upper glacial deposits’. These are of historical interest. 
The fifth object is an eolith found by Balfour ‘in the terrace gravels at Hoxne’ in 1924, 
perhaps during a visit to the Moir investigations (1935.4.1). 

Bramford Bead 

The PRM collections contain 67 artefacts from James Reid Moir’s work at the gravel 
works at ‘Bramford Road, Ipswich’ (Moir 1930; 1930.59.1-54, 1930.59.94—106), 
which was almost certainly a large Middle Palaeolithic site perhaps including an in 
situ ancient land surface. Sadly the method of extracting the gravel there by means 
of a large suction pump working underwater resulted in artefacts and fauna being 
recovered only from the screening plant and the original context being impossible 
to determine accurately (Wymer 1985: 213-16). The lack of a geological context and 
the method of recovery of the material from the site has led to the assemblage often 
being overlooked by researchers except for studies of specific artefact types (e.g. bout 
coupe handaxes: Tyldesley 1987; White and Jacobi 2002). Moir attributed all but 12 of 
the artefacts that he donated to the ‘Combe Capelle’ level (Middle Palaeolithic). He 
described the remaining 12 objects as being ‘from Upper-Palaeolithic layer. Flood- 
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plain terrace’, and these are likely to be of later prehistoric age. Despite the problem 
of lack of context, the material from Bramford Road does have research potential 
and the PRM material should be included in any future research on the site, especially 
that identified as being from the ‘Combe Capelle’ level. 

Also from Bramford Road are 8 handaxes described as ‘approaching Mousterian 
of Acheulian Tradition’ (i.e. Middle Palaeolithic) and a Levallois core (1966.2.529— 
537). These were part of the transfer of collections from Ipswich Museum and 
were probably also recovered during Moir’s work there. Ipswich definitely held 
artefacts and fauna recovered by Moir from the site, and future documentation 
work might be able to confirm this possibility. 

Holton and Daughlin’s Brickpit, Ipsivich (Dales Road) 

James Reid Moir donated a large number of flint implements from ‘the Middle 
Glacial strata’ at this pit (1920.83.1), which he considered to have evidence for several 
different Palaeolithic levels. The majority of the material recovered from the site 
is either Eolithic (natural) or of Holocene age (Wymer 1985: 217—20). Moir also 
donated 2 fragments of pottery ‘found with flint implements of Mousterian facies’ 
from this site (1918.30.1). Similar pottery from the site has been shown to be of 
Neolithic age (Wymer 1985: 217—20) Two other natural flints ‘found on the London 
Clay below the Red Crag’ at the site were donated by Henry Balfour (1912.39.29-30). 
Five more labelled ‘Sub-crag’ were donated by C.G. and B.Z. Seligman (1940.12.638- 
639). Although the site has been discredited as a Palaeolithic site, the later prehistoric 
material may be of interest. 

Other sites in Suffolk 

Almost all of the smaller assemblages of Palaeolithic material from Suffolk in the 
PRM are from the Forest Heath district in the north-western part of the county. 
These include 3 flakes from Elvedon, 2 of which are from the John Wickham Flower 
collection (1892.67.346-7). The well-known Palaeolithic site at Elvedon was not 
discovered until the brick pit there was opened in the 1890s (Wymer 1985: 110-13), 
well after Flower’s death in 1873. This suggests that there might have been smaller 
gravel workings in the area in the 1860s or 1870s, from which these flakes and the 
third, from the PRM founding collection (1884.122.31), were obtained. The classic 
Elvedon site has recently been the subject of a programme of multi-disciplinary 
research (Ashton et al. 2005). 

There are 3 ovates from Lakenheath in the PRM founding collection 
(1884.122.108—109, 111) and another 5 handaxes from the same find location in the 
Flower collection (1892.67.151,1892.67.155,1892.67.162,1892.67.193,1892.67.197). 
Lakenheath is mentioned as a find location by Flower in his paper on the Palaeolithic 
of the area (1869). The PRM holds 5 other handaxes from Lakenheath: one ‘from 
gravels’ that was donated by Henry Balfour (1915.37.9), another donated by O.C. 
Raphael (1919.33.28) and two that were purchased (1927.73.16, 1927.83.32). 

Also from Lakenheath is a small assemblage of lithic ‘long blade’ debitage of 
probable Final Palaeolithic age (1897.11.43-85). This material includes a crested 
blade with bruised edges fame machure ), several other crested pieces and a fragment 
of a large opposed-platform blade core. The assemblage is of research significance, 
especially as quick inspection during the assessment revealed a technological refit 
between two pieces (1897.11.76 and 1897.11.79) that indicates the material probably 
came from the same original knapping scatter (however, 1897.11.54 was made with 
a metal hammer, probably by a 19th-century gun flint knapper). The material was 
donated by George Fabian Lawrence and previously had been recorded as being 
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Neolithic or Mesolithic in date. Further review of the PRM’s later prehistoric 
collections from Lakenheath also revealed two unregistered Upper Palaeolithic 
points that had been purchased from Lawrence in 1905-1906. Neither of these 
groups of material had been recorded previously as being of Palaeolithic age and 
their identification clearly demonstrates the potential for finding Upper Palaeolithic 
material stored with the later period collections at the PRM. 

Other Forest Fleath district material consists of an ovate from Eriswell purchased 
from Mrs S. Warrington (1913.70.15), and 3 Palaeolithic artefacts from Icklingham 
from the PRM founding collection (1884.122.99, 1884.122.107, 1884.122.115) along 
with a plaster cast from the Flower collection (1892.67.198). Twenty-six scrapers 
from Icklingham that were purchased from the Stevens Auction Rooms from the 
G.F. Lawrence collection are all of later prehistoric age (1922.61.38-60). 

From the Mid-Suffolk district is an ovate from Stonham, which is in the PRM 
founding collection (1884.122.39). From the coastal area is a collection of 39 cores 
and flakes from the Orwell River estuary that was donated byj. Reid Moir (1930.59.55- 
93). Moir recorded that the material was found ‘beneath alluvium’ and he believed 
that it was of Magdalenian age (Moir 1930). Material held by other museums from the 
same or related sites has been identified as being Mesolithic (Wymer 1977: 258). The 
PRM material was not seen during the review for this chapter, but whether it proves 
to be Upper Palaeolithic or Mesolithic it is likely to be of research interest. 

9.3.15 London Region 

A majority (over 60%) of the PRM Palaeolithic collection from London consists of 
artefacts found in the Acton and Ealing area by Pitt-Rivers himself (then Lane Fox) 
in the 1860s and 1870s (within 1884.122.1-437, and 1884.132.29-32, 1884.132.329). 
Further information about Pitt-Rivers’ collecting and recording of Palaeolithic 
material during the residential development of Acton and Ealing is discussed 
by Alison Petch elsewhere and need not be discussed further here (Petch 2009c; 
Petch et al. 2009). The material is important both for research on the distribution of 
Palaeolithic material in West London and on Pitt-Rivers’ work on the Palaeolithic 
during the early years of the recognition of the antiquity of humans. 

The PRM’s Palaeolithic collections from London also include objects recovered 
by Worthington George Smith (1835—1917) in north-east London (Smith 1894), and 
material transferred from the Ipswich Museum, as well as a few objects from other 
sources. 

West London 

Apart the PRM founding collection, the Palaeolithic material from West London held 
by the PRM consists mainly of material transferred from the Ipswich Museum. All of 
the Ipswich material came from J.PT. Burchell, but it is not recorded how he acquired 
it. Given the range of sites, it is possible that at least some of the artefacts might 
have been originally collected by the London geologist and antiquarian John Allen 
Brown (1831—1903) or were from sites published by him (Brown 1887). Another 
possibility is that the artefacts were collected by the geologist J.G. Marsden, or by 
Burchell himself, as both mention the sites in their publications (Marsden 1928; 
Burchell 1934a). Hopefully documentary research at Ipswich Museum might be able 
to clarify the circumstances of discovery for this material. 

The Ipswich material includes 17 artefacts from Creffield Road, Acton 
(1966.2.558-575). These presumably relate to Burchell’s publication on the ‘Middle 
Mousterian’ in Britain (Burchell 1934a) as at least one flake is marked as being 
figured in this publication. The well-known Middle Palaeolithic Levallois ‘floor’ 
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at Creffield Road, Acton, was discovered by John Allen Brown in 1885, and was 
described as being located at the base of a brickearth on top of the Lynch Hill 
gravel terrace (Brown 1887; Wymer 1968). However, despite several attempts 
(Bazely et al. 1991; Burleigh 1976; Marsden 1928) these deposits have never been 
relocated for scientific analysis. 

The Ipswich-Burchell collection also includes eleven flakes from the Middle 
Palaeolithic find location at Yiewsley, Hillingdon (1966.2.576-586), and are labelled 
‘Brickearth 100 ft Terrace 1 . The site is mentioned by both Marsden (1928) and Burchell 
(1934a), as well as by Allen Brown (1887) and others (Wymer 1968). There are also 
8 handaxes and 3 flakes from the ‘50ft Terrace’ at Hanwell, Ealing (1966.2.547—557). 
Apart from the Ipswich Museum material the PRAI Palaeolithic collection from west 
London only contains a side scraper from Hanwell that was donated by Worthington 
Smith (1902.19.36), and a handaxe from Houndslow Heath that was transferred 
from the OUMNH (1892.66.2). In addition, 38 objects recorded as being Lower 
Palaeolithic implements from various sites in Middlesex (1921.91.460) were donated 
by A.M. Bell. These were not seen during the review for this chapter, but it would 
be useful to check them in case they have markings which could identify them to a 
particular site or original collector. 

Hast London 

Almost all of the material from East London in the PRM Palaeolithic collections 
relates to the work of Worthington George Smith (1835-1917; Figure 9.4) and is 
from sites published in his classic book, Man the Primeval Savage (Smith 1894). This 
material includes 5 Lower Palaeolithic artefacts from the Stoke Newington area: 
one from Abney Park Cemetery, Stoke Newington (1902.19.31); and five from 
Stoke Newington Common (1902.19.29, 1902.19.32-34, 1902.19.38). Smith records 
collecting from several Palaeolithic ‘floors’ exposed during residential building work 
near to the Common from about 1878. These were probably sites in primary context, 
but subsequent attempts to relocate such potentially important deposits have not 
been successful (Harding and Gibbard 1984; Roe 1981: 173; Wymer 1999: 63-64). 

Other material donated by Worthington Smith consists of: 3 handaxes and 
a scraper from Lower Clapton, Hackney, collected in 1892-1894 (1902.19.1-3, 
1902.19.35); 2 handaxes and another artefact from Upper Clapton, Hackney 
(1902.19.4—5, 1902.19.30); one very rolled handaxe from Wanstead, Redbridge, 
found in 1880 (1902.19.16); and an ovate from Waltham Forest, Walthamstow, found 
in 1899 (1902.19.6). The only other Palaeolithic artefact from east London is from 
Waltham Forest, Leytonstone, and was purchased from the Stevens Auction Rooms 
(1927.87.3). 

Central London 

There are only 2 objects from central London in the collection. One is a single flake 
found in Wimpole Street that was purchased from the Stevens Auction Rooms 
(1927.87.1). The other is a flint flake found in the Charing Cross Road from the Bruce M. 
Goldie collection (1927.9.1). There is also a plaster cast of the famous ‘Greys Inn Lane’ 
handaxe found by the antiquary John Conyers in 1679 (Bagford 1715) (1887.1.697). 

South London 

There are only a few objects from south-west London in the PRM Palaeolithic 
collections. One ovate from the PRM founding collection (1884.122.356) is recorded 
as being from ‘Battersea or Clapham Rise 40ft above High Water Mark 25/9/69’, so 
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Figure 9.4 Photographic 
portrait of archaeologist 
Worthington G. Smith 
(1835-1917) (PRM 
Photograph Collections 
2000.15.1 1). 



presumably was found either just to the west (Battersea Rise) or east (Clapham Rise) 
of Clapham Common. The PRM founding collection also contains a quartzite flake 
from Battersea Rise, described as being found in ‘drift gravel on road ... 16.8.69’ 
(1884.122.383), and a flake from Clapham Rise found on 25.9.69 (1884.122.423). 
A possible Levallois flake from Combe Lane, Wimbledon was donated by the 
Hampshire collector, A.T. Morley Hewitt (1969.36). 

From south-east London, the collection includes 2 artefacts from Crayford, 
Bexley (formerly in Kent). One was purchased from the Stevens Auction Rooms 
and is described as a Middle Palaeolithic-type scraper (1927.83.38). The other is a 
Levallois flake donated by Kenneth Oakley (1988.47.12) who recorded that it came 
from the ‘clinker bed’ in the Crayford brickearth but that it was ‘not found in situ’. 
The Crayford brickearths are regarded as a key location for finds of early Levallois 
industry artefacts, some from primary context (Wymer 1968: 322—326,1999: 84—85). 
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Thirty-nine objects donated by Alfred Barnes are also in the Palaeolithic collection 
and are provenanced to his home in Farnborough, Bromley (formerly in Kent). They 
consist mainly of replica stone tools and examples of different flaking techniques 
made by Barnes plus some drawings illustrating aspects of the same subject. 
Barnes’s experimental work on stone tool technology and the recognition of human 
manufacture versus natural features of flint and stone is of undoubted importance to 
the history of the development of the Palaeolithic archaeology and to the teaching 
and display of the subject at the PRM (Barnes 1939). However, the material itself is 
either not archaeological or is without provenance. Information about Barnes and 
his work on stone tools can be found on the ‘England: The Other Within’ project 
website (Petch 2009a). 

This group also contains 12 flakes ‘from the Sub-crag, Suffolk, collected by 
A.D. Lacaille’ (1941.5.8). During the eolith controversy some flints found under the 
Tertiary marine sands and gravels deposits of the Red Crag in Suffolk were proposed 
as evidence for very ancient human activity in Britain. These specimens were most 
probably donated by Barnes to illustrate that their form was natural in origin. 

9.3.16 South West region: Cornwall 

Only one object from Cornwall in the PRM collections is recorded as Palaeolithic. It is 
from Booby’s Bay, St Merryn, and was donated by Rev. H.G.O. Kendall (1916.20.19). 
It is an undiagnostic cortical flake, and cannot be considered Palaeolithic. Mesolithic 
and later flint artefacts have been found in the Booby’s Bay area. 

9.3.17 South West region: Devon 

The PRM Palaeolithic collections from Devon consist mainly of Lower Palaeolithic 
artefacts from the Axe Valley gravels in the area around Broom near the border with 
Dorset. This distribution is typical of the Palaeolithic material from Devon in most 
museums. The area has produced the greatest number of Palaeolithic artefacts in 
Southwest Britain, but was poorly understood until recent investigations of the area 
and of the research potential of existing collections conducted by the University of 
Reading (Hosfield and Chamber 2002, 2009). 

Within the PRM collection, one handaxe is provenanced to Hawkchurch near 
Axminster, Broom Ballast Pit. This is presumably the Hawkchurch Railway Ballast pit 
at Broom which has recently been re-investigated. It was collected by William Stewart 
Mitchell D’Urban, the curator of the Royal Albert Memorial Museum in Exeter and 
discoverer of the site (Evans 1878). D’Urban donated it to the OUMNH in 1877, and 
it was transferred to the PRM in 1887 (1887.1.1). The group of 6 handaxes and flakes 
from the PRM founding collection provenanced to the Broom Pit are likely to be from 
this site, especially as one (1884.122.141) was obtained from D’Urban (1884.122.3-6, 
1884.122.141,1884.122.154). A handaxe from the collection of Edward Burnett Tylor, 
provenanced to Hawkchurch, near Axminster, is also likely to be from the same pit 
(1917.53.49). 

Seven other Axe valley artefacts are just provenanced to Axminster, Broom 
or Broom gravel pits in general, and are of limited research value. These are: one 
purchased from G.F. Lawrence (1898.55.1); one donated by Henry Balfour (1915.9.41); 
2 donated by Manchester College, Oxford (now Harris Manchester College) from 
the collection of Surgeon Colonel S. Archer (1915.32.12—13); and one from the 
F.H.S. Knowles collection (1953.12.1). Ten artefacts from the A.M. Bell collection 
are recorded in the Accession book as being from Axminster, Devon (1921.91.455). 
However, one is a small twisted ovate in greensand chert that is labelled ‘195 B.C. 
WGS 26.5.80’. This indicates that it was found in the Broom Pit at Chard, Somerset, 
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by Worthington George Smith in 1880. The number may relate to an entry in his 
collection catalogue. It would be profitable to examine the other artefacts to see if 
they are labelled and can be assigned a provenance to a specific pit. 

Of greater potential research value are 6 handaxes provenanced to a ballast pit at 
Broomhill, Axminster, that were donated by Cuthbert Edgar Peek (1895.1.23—8). The 
donor also sent photographs of the site, which are now in the PRM photographic 
collections (1897.26.2—3). The combination of a named site and images of the find 
location could be of assistance in relocating and assessing the deposits that produced 
the implements (1895.1.29-34, 1897.26.2-3). 

Elsewhere, of considerable historical importance to the study of the Palaeolithic 
are a small series of stone artefacts from Torbay that were transferred to the PRM 
from the OUMNH about 1886 (1887.1.171-179, 1887.1.181-187). They are labelled 
‘Caves, Torbay’ and ‘McEnery’ and were donated by the geologist William Buckland 
in 1830. This material almost certainly derives from the 1820s work of Father John 
MacEnery in Devon caves, and in particular from his work at Kent’s Cavern from 1825 
to 1829 that should have been recognised as proof of the contemporaneity of humans 
and extinct animals and, thus, an extended antiquity for humans. MacEnery’s systematic 
work at Kent’s Cavern was initially well-regarded and encouraged by Buckland. 
However, in the late 1820s Buckland could not accept MacEnery’s reports of finding 
flint implements beneath a thick unbroken sheet of stalagmite in association with the 
remains of extinct animals. MacEnery records that it was difficult for him to disagree 
with Buckland, and he never published his results although many plates were prepared. 
The report was eventually published after his death in 1841 in abridged form by Edward 
Vivian (1859), and in full by William Pengelly (1869). 

The stone artefacts held by the PRM are probably specimens sent to Buckland by 
MacEnery to illustrate what was being found at Kent’s Cavern and to try and persuade 
him of the importance of his discoveries. This seems likely because the same MacEnery- 
Buckland series held by the PRM also contains a small ceramic sherd that is marked as 
coming from Kent’s Cavern (1887.1.180). In addition, the OUMNH holds faunal material 
from ‘Kent’s Hole’, Torquay which probably came from the MacEnery excavations (E. 
Howlett and A. Stevenson, pers. comm.). The 1830 date of donation for the stone tools 
also corresponds with the end of MacEnery’s field work at Kent’s Cavern, and pre-dates 
the posthumous sale of his collection in 1842. The PRM collection contains diagnostic 
late Upper Palaeolithic tools as well as other artefacts and it would be of considerable 
interest if the finds could be linked to objects described in the MacEnery report. 

Of far less importance in the PRM collections is a flake from Kent’s Cavern that 
was formerly in the Henry Wentworth Dyke Acland collection (1937.56.61). It was 
collected before 1900, and might relate to the Pengelly excavations. There are also 
two photographs of a hyena jaw and the leaf point found with it in Bench Cavern, 
Brixham. The photos were donated by Henry Balfour (1894.4.30-31), and show the 
association between the jaw and the artefact. 

9.3.18 South West region: Dorset 

All of the Palaeolithic material from Dorset in the PRM collections, like the material 
from Hampshire, is from the gravels of the former Solent River. Three handaxes and 
a flake from Boscombe were donated by A.T. Morley Hewett who acquired them 
before 1948 (1969.36). The collection history for this material is uncertain, but the 
handaxes are noted as being from J.P.T. Burchell, and two have blue dots that seem 
to indicate that they were once from ‘the Salisbury Museum’. It could be very useful 
to try and establish the collection history of the Morley Hewett objects. Morley 
Hewett also donated a rolled discoidal core from Wareham (1969.36) which has a 
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blue dot. Another discoidal core found in gravel beds at Christchurch was donated 
by O.G.S. Crawford (1912.8.1). These items are significant as Levallois material is 
not well documented in the Hampshire basin area. A handaxe from Boscombe was 
bought at the Stevens Auction House (1927.83.31). Six handaxes, a handaxe fragment 
and a flake from Rev. Duncan Woodroffe collection were donated by O.C. Raphael 
(1919.33.16—23). These are listed as coming ‘from gravels near Bournemouth 
(Winton, Pokesdown, etc.)’, but it is unknown if the objects can be provenanced to 
any specified site. The objects are all marked with numbers which might relate to a 
collector’s catalogue, as yet unidentified. The PRM collection of Palaeolithic material 
from Dorset is small, but is of potential interest if archival work could establish 
better provenances for the material. 

9.3.19 South West region: Somerset 

Most of the material from Somerset is from surface collections in the Mendip area, 
with a small but significant group of material from limestone caves. There are no 
Lower Palaeolithic finds in the collection, but at least one handaxe recorded as from 
Devon seems actually to be from Chard, Somerset, near the Devon border. 

The classicist Arnold Walter Lawrence collected and donated material from 
Blagdon and Charterhouse-on-Mendip in the Mendips, including material from 
three specific sites within the Charterhouse area: Nordrach, Willoughby’s House, 
and Paywell Farm (1921.45.17—45). His material was originally incorrectly attributed 
to the Middle Palaeolithic period in the PRM records. Most of his material is later 
prehistoric in date, however there are some Mesolithic artefacts from near Nordrach 
and Charterhouse and the possibility of late Upper Palaeolithic material from 
Nordrach and Blagdon. All of the material is marked to findspot, including specific 
locations not recorded in the Accession Book, but it has become mixed together over 
time and is difficult to assess at present. The collection could usefully be sorted to 
site, and the site groups assessed separately. 

F.H. Carr also collected from Nordrach and Willoughby’s House, Pritchard’s 
Field, in the Charterhouse area (1921.76.1-54). He was collecting in the same area at 
the same time as Lawrence and it seems likely that they knew each other although this 
cannot be confirmed. Some of the Carr collection was originally incorrectly attributed 
to the Upper Palaeolithic, probably Aurignacian, period in the PRM records, although 
most were recorded as undated. As with the Lawrence collection, much of Carr’s 
material is later prehistoric, especially Bronze Age, in type, but there is a possibility 
that it also contains earlier material (e.g. at Pritchard’s Field). However, this cannot be 
confirmed until the material is sorted and a proper assessment can take place. 

The PRM founding collection also contains 6 artefacts from Wookey Hole’ 
(1884.122.527—532). Pitt-Rivers acquired them from James Parker (1833—1912), 
antiquarian and publisher of Oxford, who excavated the Hyena Den Cave at Wookey 
Hole with William Boyd Dawkins in the early 1860s (Dawkins 1862,1863). These are 
certainly from the excavations at the Hyena Den Cave, and not from the Wookey Hole 
cave. A note with the artefacts records that the largest object is figured by Balch, who 
excavated in the Wookey Hole caves in the early 20th century (Balch 1914: p.167, fig 
301). As provenanced finds these should be included in any future review of material 
from the site. The PRM collection also contains a collection of animal bone from the 
Hyena Den Cave (1909.54.12). These were collected by one A. Harley ‘on the spot’ in 
1909. Alison Petch suggests that Harley may have been James Arthur Harley, one of 
the three students on the Diploma course at the PRM 1908—1909 (see Wingfield and 
Petch 2006). If so then he may have been working at Hyena Den Cave in connection 
with his studies. Herbert Balch was excavating in the Wookey Hole caves between 
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1904 and 1914, and it is possible that archival study may be able to show that these 
faunal remains relate to his work. If the connection can be proved then the material 
could be of interest. A long bone fragment, possibly of Rhinoceros according to 
PRM records, was donated by the natural scientist George Bernard Cronshaw who 
acquired it from Henry George Madan (1928.12.4). The Accession Book records that 
it is from ‘Wookev Hole’. However it could equally come from the Hyena Den Cave, 
or any of the caves near Wookey Hole village and is of limited research interest. 

A group of 10 artefacts from Gough’s Cave, Cheddar Gorge are recorded as 
being donated by Charles Gabriel Seligman and Brenda Zara Seligman in 1940 
(1940.12.641). The material is not retouched, and was probably acquired by C.G. 
Seligman when he was working on the Cheddar Man human remains and associated 
material found by the owner of the cave during ‘improvements’ in about 1903 
(Seligman and Parsons 1914). The condition of the material is consistent with 
artefacts of late Upper Palaeolithic period from the cave, but there are no diagnostic 
artefact types. As there is no certain contextual information for the material it is of 
limited research value although it can probably be assumed to come from the general 
area of the find of Cheddar Man or the other material reported in the publication. 

A piece of antler from Banwell (presumably from the Banwell Bone Cave) in the 
PRM founding collection (1884.122.586) is also of little research interest. 

9.3.20 South West region: Wiltshire 

There are very few genuine Palaeolithic artefacts in the PRM collections from Wiltshire, 
and the bulk of the material consists of eoliths. The only significant group of Palaeolithic 
material consists of 10 handaxes and flakes from the PRM founding collection, which 
are recorded as from ‘high level gravels’ at Milford Hill, Salisbury (1884.122.100—5, 
1884.122.120, 1884.122.124, 1884.122.150, 1884.122.153). Another handaxe from 
Milford Hill was included in the A.T. Morley Hewitt collection (1969.36). Milford 
Hill is the only major site so far reported from the Salisbury area and handaxes were 
reported as being found there from the mid-1860s (Evans 1872: 552-5). The geological 
context of the site is still poorly understood despite work on the deposits in the late 
1990s (Harding and Bridgland 1998), and further research would be of benefit. The 
PRM collection contains four further Palaeolithic artefacts from this part of Wiltshire: 
a flake from Alderbury, in the A.T. Morley Hewitt collection (1969.36); two flakes from 
‘near the old church, Bemerton and High Field[?] ’ near Salisbury in the PRM founding 
collection (1884.122.158, 337); and a possible scraper from Grovely purchased from the 
Stevens Auction Rooms (1927.83.37). The lack of information about Palaeolithic sites 
in the Salisbury area has been highlighted by the Southern Rivers Project (Wymer 1999: 
112—113), and if a review of the existing material were undertaken then all of these 
objects could be included. 

The Wiltshire Palaeolithic collection contains many eoliths. These are mostly 
from the Knowle Farm Gravel Pit and other locations in the Savernake Forest and 
the surrounding area and most of the localities have been published by Rev. H.G.O. 
Kendall (1909). Some real Palaeolithic artefacts are known to have been recovered 
from these locations, but three boxes of this material at the PRM were examined 
during the review and all of the objects were found to be natural. 

The eolith material from Knowle Farm Gravel Pit consists of 22 objects donated 
by Rev. H.G.O. Kendall (1909.51.4—24, 1916.20.18) and 38 from the collection of 
A.M. Bell (1921.91.454), mostly collected in 1902. Nine objects from Savernake 
(1902.18.1-9) were donated by Edgar Willett of London, who also published 
material from the area (Willett 1901). Some were found by H.S. Toms, the Curator 
of the Brighton Museum, while others were obtained from workmen or found by 
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the donor near the Savernake Forest Hotel. Henry Balfour also donated material 
from Savernake that he found in July 1918: 2 objects from the Knowle Farm Gravel 
Pit (1918.28.3—4) and 2 from ‘gravels in shallow valley close to the London Road’ 
(1918.28.1—2). A single object from the ‘Savernake gravels’ was purchased from 
Fenton and Sons (1913.58.1), but the collector is unknown. 

Eoliths from Winterbourne Bassett donated by Rev. H.G.O. Kendall consist of 23 
provenanced just to the parish (1907.20.1-2,1908.47.1-5,1908.47.10-21,1908.47.22, 
1908.47.39, 1909.51.1-2), and an additional 8 from ‘field 85’ (1908.47.25-32), one 
from ‘field 73’, and another from ‘field 110’ (1908.47.33-34). He also donated two 
from the top of Hackpen Hill at an elevation of 885 feet (1908.47.23—4) and 6 more 
recorded as coming ‘from gravels on Hackpen Hill’ (1918.6.1—6). All of the ‘eoliths’ 
are of interest in the study of the eolith controversy in the early 20th century. 

9.3.21 East Midlands Region 

The PRM collection contains only one Palaeolithic object from the East Midlands 
region, a ‘Chellean’ handaxe from Clopton, Northamptonshire (1927.83.30) 
purchased from Stevens Auction Rooms on 15 Nov 1927 along with other ‘Chellean’ 
material from well known Palaeolithic sites. There is no recorded Palaeolithic material 
from Clopton and the object is not mentioned in the Derek Roe gazetteer (1968). The 
object could not be located during the present survey, but it would be interesting to 
verify if it is indeed Palaeolithic and that it came from this locale in Northamptonshire. 
However, there is always the possibility that it is a post-Palaeolithic artefact or that 
the provenance is a transcription error in the accession register, perhaps for the well 
know Palaeolithic findspot in Clapton, Hackney, London. 

9.3.22 Wales 

There are 8 records of Palaeolithic material from Wales in the PRM collections. 
However, 3 of these are for artefacts from Pembrokeshire that are of Mesolithic age: 
a flake from Brownslade Burrows (1934.80.147); and scrapers from Linney Burrows 
(1934.80.156) and Porth-Y-Rhaw (1934.80.164). All 3 were donated by Eustace 
Fulcrand Bosanquet, who donated other Mesolithic material from Wales to the PRM. 
Four records are for casts of 2 diagnostic early Upper Palaeolithic artefacts from 
Ffynnon Beuno Cave, Denbighshire (1970.4.1—4). The casts are of a leaf point and a 
busked burin that were excavated in 1885 by H. Hicks and E. B. Luxmoore, and are 
now held at the Natural History Museum in London. They were donated by John B. 
Campbell. 

The final record is for a collection of faunal material and stone tools from Paviland 
Cave that was donated by John Henry Hutton via his brother, P. Bertram Hutton 
(1915.8.1). This material would have been of considerable importance, but it has 
proved unbeatable for many years and it is suspected that it has been incorporated 
with material held by the OUMNH or the National Museum of Wales in Cardiff 
(Coote 2000: 270). 

9.3.23 Channel Islands 

The PRM collections contain a medium-sized collection of about 200 artefacts from 
the important Middle Palaeolithic site of La Cotte de St Brelade, Jersey, in the Channel 
Islands (Figure 9.5). The site was found in 1881 and subsequently rose to prominence 
because of the discovery of Neanderthal remains during excavation work in 1910. 
The site was also the subject of a major series of excavations conducted by Professor 
Charles McBurney of Cambridge University in 1961—1962 and 1966—1978 (Callow 
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and Cornford 1986). The PRM collections from the site were donated by R. R. Marett 
(1911.28.1-126,1912.43.1-11) and the Societe Jersiaise (1911.14.1-18,1916.27.1-56) 
and relate to the earlier phase of work. Marett, a Jerseyman, who was Reader in Social 
Anthropology at the University of Oxford and Rector of Exeter College regularly 
excavated at La Cotte with members of the Societe Jersiaise and Oxford students 
during the academic vacations from 1910—1920 (Marett 1912, 1916, 1918, 1919; 
Marett et al. 1916). From 1913 additional support and funding was provided from the 
British Association. Most of the material excavated by Marett was deposited with the 
Societe Jersiaise, but small series of artefacts were presented to the PRM, CUMAA, 
and the British Museum. 

The collection is of significance because it derives from the first major period of 
excavation at the site. There is a useful selection of retouched tools plus a range of Levallois 
debitage. The material was not studied for the report on the McBurney excavations 
(Callow and Cornford 1986). However as it can be attributed to specific seasons of work 
at the site, it might be profitably studied in a future re-evaluation of the site. A small 
collection of bones donated by Marett and described as ‘excavated from the Rodent layer 
in the cave’ (1921.73) might also prove useful for analysis, especially if the original deposit 
cannot be relocated in situ. Some of the artefacts are associated with a note that they 
were employed in microwear analyses by Hilary Frame, a research student at the Donald 
Baden-Powell Quaternary Research Centre in the 1980s who worked on the McBurney 
material, although this is not reported in the publication of her work (Frame 1986). 

The material donated in May 1911 by the Societe Jersiaise consisted of 6 artefacts 
and casts of 12 of the 13 human teeth that were found at the site in 1910—1911 
(1911.14.7—18). The teeth were analysed by Arthur Keith and Frances Knowles who 
identified them as being Neanderthal on the basis of comparison with specimens from 
Mauer and Gibraltar (Keith and Knowles 1912). This identification was confirmed 
in 1976 when the specimens were re-examined for the report on the McBurney 
excavations (Stringer and Currant 1986). However, 3 of the fossils were found to be 
missing when the specimens were re-examined on Jersey for that report. One of the 
missing fossils (a right M3) was represented by a cast in the Jersey collections, and a 
cast survives elsewhere of another tooth (lower incisor). There does not seem to be 
a cast of the claimed upper incisor root. The PRM casts should be looked at to see if 
they include one of the missing tooth specimens. 

The PRM also contains a small quantity of lithic material from ‘the Mousterian 
deposits’ in La Cotte a la Chevre, St Ouen’s Bay also on Jersey (1916.18). It was 
collected and donated by Madeleine Elise Holland and Rosalind Louisa Beaufort 
Moss, who were both diploma students at the PRM during the academic year 1915— 
1916 (Wingfield and Petch 2006). It is likely that they were working with Marett at La 
Cotte de St Brelade on Jersey that summer and that the La Cotte a la Chevre material 
was collected during a visit to the other cave, either under his direction or on their 
own initiative. 

9.5 Naturally Perforated Fossil Sponges 

The PRM collections contain several small groups of naturally perforated fossil 
sponges of the Late Cretaceous species Porosphaera globularis (formerly identified as 
Coscinopora globularis in the archaeological literature), including material donated by 
Edward Tylor (1916.34.3). These have been the subject of debate and analysis for 
many years with some researchers claiming that they are from a Lower Palaeolithic 
context and have been modified by humans, thus making them the oldest known 
beads (most recently Bednarik 2005), and others asserting that they are entirely 
natural (most recently Rigaud et al. 2009). 
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Figure 9.5 Photograph of 
Robert Ranu/ph Marett 
(1866-1943) at the old 
entrance (north ravine) at 
the site of Fa Cotte de 
St. Brelade, Jersey. The 
photograph was probably 
taken by Dorothy Garrod 
in 1921 (PRM Photograph 
Collections 1998.294.691 ). 


If they were ornaments then the material would be of international importance, 
however the recent work by Rigaud et al. seems to prove that the fossils are entirely 
of natural origin and that any putative modification was probably caused accidently 
following collection. One issue remaining in favour of the fossils being collected and 
modified by humans is the assumption that the PRM collection includes material 
found in association with Lower Palaeolithic artefacts at Biddenham, as well as some 
objects reported as being found ‘with unabraded implements and flakes and carbonised 
vegetable remains’ by Worthington Smith in Bedford in 1880 (Smith 1894). However, 
consultation of the PRM records during the course of this evaluation failed to find 
any reference to the PRM holding possible fossil beads collected by Worthington 
Smith. Smith did donate ‘2 naturally perforated pebbles from a field near Dunstable, 
Herts’ (1902.19.19—20), but there is no record of any of his published Porosphaera 
examples from Bedford. 

In fact none of the naturally perforated fossils held at the PRM seem to have 
come from a reliable archaeological context. Even the material from Biddenham was 
not necessarily found in association with the artefacts collected by Knowles from 
that pit. The pit was vast and the artefacts were retrieved by sorting the gravels rather 
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than by area excavation. Indeed, judging by the entries in the PRM Accession book, 
most of the Biddenham Porosphaera were collected by Knowles as specimens of the 
naturally perforated fossil. The groups of naturally perforated Porosphaera held by the 
PRM are listed in Table 9.2 in order of date of donation. 

It is not certain how the assumption that the PRM held some of the Smith material 
started, but it is repeated and illustrated in Derek Roe’s The Tower and Middle Palaeolithic 
Periods in Britain (1981: 283; pi. 38), and is widely believed. The material which both 
Bednarik and Rigaud et al. record as being published by Smith (1910.75.157—215) is 
instead the material collected at the gravel quarry at Biddenham in 1910 by Frances 
Knowles. It is possible that further archival work into the source and provenance of 
the Porosphaera collections at the PRM might establish a link with the Smith specimens, 
or with a reliable archaeological context. One possibility is that A.M. Bell acquired 
his material from Smith. However, there are only 19 ‘beads’ in the Bell collection and 
many more than that number are shown in Roe’s photograph. At present the lack 
of an archaeological context for any of this material tends to support the work of 
Rigaud et al. in rejecting the perforated Porosphaera as very early personal ornaments. 
The controversy is likely to continue in the future and the PRM material will no doubt 
be the subject of further discussion and research. 

9.6 Conclusions: Assessment and Potential Research 

The research potential of individual collections has been referred to within the 
regional/county sections as appropriate and will not be repeated here. In general, five 
major threads of potential research can be identified: 

1) Collections- and archive-based research into the definition and classification 
of the Palaeolithic and of Palaeolithic artefacts, and the development of the 
discipline historically. 

2) Research into the recognition of stone tools and the eolith debate, especially 
in relation to the question of the material from the Kent chalk plateau in 


Table 9.2 Groups of 
naturally perforated 
Porosphaera fossils 
from Britain in the 
archaeological collections 
of the Pitt Rivers 
Museum, listed in order 
of date of donation. 


Accession Numbers 

Description (from PRM Accession Book, except where noted) 

1904.49.41.1.1-17 

“Number of specimens of Coscinopora globularis from the Bedford gravels” 
The PRM also records: Note in box - ^Natural formations of holes’; Written 
on object box- ‘Coscinopora found in gravel pits near BEDFORD. F.WS. 
Knowles coll. Purch. 1904’. 

Purchased from Francis Howe Seymour Knowles, 1904 

1904.49.41 .2.1-49 

“Number of specimens of Coscinopora globularis from the Bedford gravels” 
The PRM also records: Note in box - ‘Natural formations of holes’; Written 
on object box- ‘Coscinopora found in gravel pits near BEDFORD. F.WS. 
Knowles coll. Purch. 1904’. 

Purchased from Francis Howe Seymour Knowles, 1904 

1906.6.7-10 

“3 specimens of coscinopora globularis [& a naturally holed flint] from the 
gravel quarry at Biddenham near Bedford” 

Donated by Francis Howe Seymour Knowles, 1906. 

1910.75.157-215 

58 “perforated Coscinopora globularis fossils”, including one only part 
perforated (#187) 

Purchased from Francis Howe Seymour Knowles, 1910 

Biddenham, Bedfordshire, “from the gravels at the quarry, Biddenham, near 
Bedford, collected during 1910 

1916.34.3.1-2 

“A number of coscinopora globularis fossils from river gravels, England”. 
Presented by Sir E. Tylor, 1916. 

1921.91.481 

“BRITISH ISLES, [strung] 19 small globular bored stone beads examples of 
Coscinopora.” 

From the A.M. Bell collection, purchased from A.C. Bell, 1920. 
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the 1890s and culminating in the debates on the recognition of human 
manufacture vs. natural damage in the 1940s. 

3) Research support for investigations regarding the complexity of the British 
Lower and Middle Palaeolithic through the reassessment of material from 
known sites (e.g. Ebbsfleet, Kent; Bramford Road, Suffolk; La Cotte de 
St Brelade, Jersey), as well as previously poorly understood findspots (e.g. 
Limpsfield, Surrey) and artefact types (e.g. flat-butted cordiform handaxes). 

4) Research concerning the collecting activities of various individuals and/or 
institutions (e.g. J.W Flower; A.M. Bell; Ipswich Museum). 

5) Further assessment to identify additional Upper Palaeolithic material in the 
collections. 

The collections also have potential for being used more extensively for teaching, 
especially in conjunction with the French Palaeolithic collections, which are discussed 
in Chapter 10. 
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Palaeolithic Continental 
Europe 

Alison Roberts 


10.1 Introduction 

The collection of Palaeolithic material from Continental Europe in the Pitt Rivers 
Museum (PRM) is almost of equivalent size to the collection from the British Isles 
(see Chapter 9), but is not nearly as well known or as well published. It consists 
mainly of material from France that seems to have been an under-acknowledged 
highlight of the PRM archaeological collections for most of the 20th century. 
Despite the obvious care with which French Palaeolithic material was acquired by 
the museum, especially during the curatorship of Henry Balfour, the collection 
has mainly been used for teaching and display, rather than as a research resource. 
Due to the historic lack of work on the collection so far, this chapter presents 
a preliminary overview, to orient and inform future research, rather than a full 
account of the collections. 

The exact numbers of Palaeolithic objects from Europe are difficult to state with 
certainty due to factors such as unquantified batch registration of groups of objects 
in the past, and missing or incorrect cultural attributions in the documentation. 
However, it is estimated that there are c. 3,760 Palaeolithic objects from continental 
Europe in the PRM, c. 534 of which are from the founding collection of the PRM 
(PRMFC)(1). The majority of the material comprises c. 3,585 objects from France 
(Figure 10.1), with smaller collections from Belgium (c. 63 objects), Italy (c. 35 objects), 
Germany (c. 32 objects), Spain (31 objects), and Hungary (c. 5 objects). There is 
also a single scraper from Malta (1921.37.56) and a cast of a female figurine from 
Dolni Vestonice in the Czech Republic (1931.43.1). Material from no other European 
country, apart from the UK (Chapter 9), is known to be present in the collections. 
However, as Palaeolithic material from Germany and Spain was identified by the 
author and Nick Barton during the characterization project, it is possible that other 
material is yet to be recognised. 

This chapter provides a summary of the PRM’s Palaeolithic collections from 
Continental Europe, as a companion to the British Palaeolithic chapter (Chapter 
9), and does not attempt to be a thorough review, but an initial characterization. 
An overview (10.2) and regional review (10.3) of the collection from France are 
presented first, before an account of the material from the rest of Europe (10.4). 
The chapter concludes with suggestions regarding the research potential of the 
collection (10.5). 
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Figure 10.1 Map 
of the main sites in 
France from which the 
PRM holds Palaeolithic 
material. 


10.2 Overview of Palaeolithic Material from France 
10.2.1 Definitions and Terminology 

There are c. 3,585 Palaeolithic objects from France currently recorded in the PRM 
database. However, this is only an initial estimate as the database includes some records 
which represent more than one object (e.g. 1913.41.1 from Grotte de Bize), and many 
others with absent or incorrect attribution of archaeological periods. To give just a 
few examples, 2 Magdalenian stone tools from Bruniquel (1884.133.108—9) have no 
cultural attribution, and a fragment of a Magdalenian harpoon head from La Madelaine, 
Dordogne, is recorded as being Mesolithic or Neolithic (1884.123.4). Most, if not all, of 
the material from the ‘French caves’ included in the PRM founding collection and the 
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Figure 10.2 Lower 
Palaeolithic hand-axe, 
collectedfrom StAcheul, 
France by John Evans in 
1862. This object was 
probably transferred to the 
PRM from the Oxford 
University Museum 
of Natural History 
in 1887, although 
retrospectively numbered 
with objects donated to 
the PPM from the estate 
of John Evans in 1928 
(PRM Accession Number 
1928.68.493> 


donation from the Christy Trustees in 1907 (c. 1,907 objects altogether) is probably of 
Palaeolithic date, but was not consistently recorded as such in the past. As a result of 
these factors the full extent of the French Palaeolithic collections is under-represented 
in the PRM database at present. In addition, there are also some boxes of currently 
unaccessioned Palaeolithic bone material from France. This chapter is based on the 
current database records combined with inspection of a sample of the material in 
2010, and recognises that further research will be necessary to clarify the scope of the 
collection. 

Assessment of the French Palaeolithic material is further complicated as almost 
30% of the database records are currently attributed only to the ‘Palaeolithic’, which 
masks the overall cultural/chronological composition of the collection. Based on 
the current database, the vast majority of the collection is of Upper Palaeolithic 
date (80%), with Lower Palaeolithic material making up less than 1% of the total. 
The apparent paucity of Lower Palaeolithic material in the PRM’s French collections, 
if correct, would be unusual and noteworthy: especially given the extremely high 
proportion of Lower Palaeolithic material in the PRM’s British collections, but seems 
certain to be an artefact of the database. For example, only 3 of the 67 objects from 
St. Acheul, Somme (the type site for Lower Palaeolithic Acheulean assemblages) are 
correctly recorded on the database as being Lower Palaeolithic, with most either having 
either no or only a general cultural attribution, and one (1928.68.493, Figure 10.2) 
being incorrectly assigned to the Upper Palaeolithic. A similar situation regarding 
cultural attribution on the database exists for Middle and Upper Palaeolithic records, 
but is perhaps not as obvious as those for Lower Palaeolithic material. 

Some of the difficulties with period attributions in the database seem to result 
from material being originally accessioned or re-described in the early 20th century 
with typological descriptions that would have had an obvious chronologically-related 
meaning at the time, but which are now either obsolete or specialist terms. For example, 
the term ‘boucher’, which refers to the antiquarian Boucher de Perthes, was defined in 
1911 by Professor William Johnson Sollas of Oxford University and refers to Lower 
Palaeolithic handaxes (Sollas 1911). The term was never widely used, even in England, 
and is all but forgotten today. Flowever, it occurs in the description of several records 
on the database, most of which were not attributed to the Lower Palaeolithic until this 
assessment (e.g. the Lower Palaeolithic handaxe from St Acheul mentioned above). 
There are similar problems with the use of terms that are still in use but perhaps only 
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by Palaeolithic specialists. For example, seven artefacts from the site of La Ferrassie, 
Dordogne, are described as ‘grattoirs carini (carinated scrapers) in the 1931 accession 
document (1931.68.57-63) but have no cultural attribution on the database. At the time 
of accessioning ‘grattoirs carini were regarded as being one of the type-fossils of the 
Aurignacian, a subject apparently of considerable interest to PRM staff then in view of 
the quantity of such material in the collection, and presumably no further explanation 
was deemed necessary. As so very little research has been done on the French Palaeolithic 
collections since the mid-20th century, the use of obsolete or specialist terms has not 
been clarified and thus could not be easily transferred to standard modern terms when 
the PRM records were transcribed to the database. 

A related difficulty is that the descriptive terms used in the PRM database are 
often anachronistic: reflecting understanding of French Palaeolithic chronology at the 
time when objects were acquired and being researched in the late 19th and early 20th 
centuries. For example, terms such as ‘Chelleo-Mousterien’, Aurignacien-superieur’ 
and Aurignacien-inferieur’ are used in the documentation for material from Laussel: 
1910.52.1—181). The study of the Palaeolithic was then in its infancy and chronologies 
were being developed and refined as new sites were discovered and excavated. These 
chronologies depended upon typological argument and artefact associations as well as 
some stratigraphic successions, and could be hierarchical, complex, and occasionally 
controversial. Although the current accepted chronological model for the French 
Palaeolithic is broadly the same as that presented by Flenri Breuil a century ago (Breuil 
1913), which buillt on earlier work by Edouard Lartet (1861) and Gabriel de Mortillet 
(1872, 1883), much of the detail from the past systems is not always easily transferred 
to modern usage. This is especially true of Breuil’s system, which was subsequently 
developed and refined by both himself and others, such as Denis Peyrony. Indeed, it was 
not until the invention of radiocarbon dating and the detailed work of Francois Bordes 
and Denise de Sonneville-Bordes in the 1960s that stability was really brought to the 
subject (for summaries of the development of the French Palaeolithic succession see 
Sackett 1981,1991; Chazan 1995). 

Although the current situation with regard to the cultural/chronological definition 
for French Palaeolithic objects in the database does represent a barrier for research, 
it is in essence only a minor documentation issue. This state of affairs simply reflects 
the lack of attention the collection has received from specialists in recent decades, and 
could be remedied easily by updating the otherwise excellent database following a more 
detailed assessment of the material than was possible for this chapter. Such updating 
would enhance the accessibility of the collection considerably and ensure that it could be 
used to its full potential as a modern research resource of considerable interest. 

It should be said, however, that the use of contemporary terminology in the original 
documentation is entirely appropriate, especially during Henry Balfour’s curatorship when 
there was a strong research emphasis on the classification and typological evolution of 
material culture at the PRM. Indeed, the precise recording in the PRM documentation of 
what was then cutting edge chronological and typological detail for French Palaeolithic 
material shows the extent of the interest that PRM staff had in this research area 
over several decades, and is a topic worthy of academic investigation in its own right. 
The subject of North American involvement with French Palaeolithic archaeology 
in the early 20th century has been a focus of research in recent years (e.g. White and 
Breitborde 1992; Straus 2003; Petraglia and Potts 2004). However, there has been little 
work as yet on similar activities by British archaeologists and institutions. The PRM’s 
French Palaeolithic collections and the history of their acquisition, documentation and 
use could form an excellent case study into the relationship between British and French 
Palaeolithic scholars during the critical time of the development and professionalization 
of the subject between c. 1900-1940s. 
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10.2.2 Lower Palaeolithic 

The quantity of Lower Palaeolithic material held by the PRM is undoubtedly larger than 
the database at present records, and certainly several boxes of material of this period, 
representing at least about 200 objects, were seen during the assessment undertaken for 
this chapter. The majority of the Lower Palaeolithic artefacts held by the PRM seem 
to have been discovered during the mid- to late 19th century, following the scientific 
acceptance of the greater antiquity of humans when Joseph Prestwich and John Evans 
verified in 1859 claims by Jacques Boucher de Crevecoeur de Perthes that stone tools 
had been found in situ with the remains of extinct animals in the gravels of the Somme 
River (Evans 1860, 1863; Prestwich 1860; see Gamble and Kruszynski 2009). Most 
of this material belongs to two major collections made by scholars who were actively 
involved with research on the Palaeolithic: Pitt-Rivers himself, and the geologist John 
Wickham Flower (1807—1873), whose collection was transferred to the PRM from 
the OUMNH in 1892. Both men collected Lower Palaeolithic material in an informed 
manner, and with the specific research purpose of furthering information about the 
period (Flower 1860,1872; Bowden 1991). Both collections form an important resource 
for research into the history of the recognition of the antiquity of humans, and the 
definition and understanding of the Palaeolithic, especially if combined with associated 
archival material. 

The PRM also holds objects originally from the collection of key 19th-century scholars 
such as John Evans and Joseph Prestwich. However these are mainly specimens that came 
to the PRM through secondary sources, such as from the collection of Alexander James 
Montgomerie Bell (1845—1920), and the research value is in relation to their collecting 
activities as a whole. An interesting exception is two handaxes from Moulin Quignon, 
Somme that John Evans donated as examples of the forgeries from this site which he was 
able to expose in 1863 (1897.13.2-3) (Evans 1863,1866; Prestwich 1863). 

10.2.3 Middle Palaeolithic 

The French Middle Palaeolithic material at the PRM is perhaps even less well known than 
the Lower and Upper Palaeolithic collections at present. For the most part it consists of 
artefacts from classic Mousterian sites in the Dordogne department of southwest France: 
Le Moustier, La Ferrassie, La Quina, and La Micoque. As such, it is an excellent resource 
for teaching Mousterian typology and variability. There is also Mousterian material that 
was acquired as part of type series representative of the stratigraphic successions at 
other significant excavated sites: e.g. Laussel, Dordogne, donated by Diamond Jenness in 
1910, and Grotte du Placard, Charente, purchased for the PRM by Professor Sollas via 
Henri Breuil in 1914. This material is of research potential as it comes from recognised 
archaeological contexts. Three largely unquantified and uncatalogued collections of 
Middle Palaeolithic artefacts from outside the Dordogne region are also of significant 
potential research interest: Grotte de Bize in Languedoc-Roussillon (1913.41.1), and Bois 
duRocher (1884.122.168-317,1884.122.448,1884.122.463,1884.122.166,1884.122.477- 
481,1884.123.665,1884.123.787,1884.128.81-82,1884.132.183,1921.91.268) and Mont 
Dol (1884.122.541-545,1884.123.666-667) in Brittany. 

10.2.4 Upper Palaeolithic 

Upper Palaeolithic material clearly dominates the French Palaeolithic collection at the 
PRM. It is probably the most important collection of such material in England outside the 
British Museum, and is an excellent complement to the national collection. Over half of 
the French Palaeolithic material at the PRM is defined as being of Upper Palaeolithic date 
(c. 1364 objects): a figure that does not take into account that much of the uncatalogued 
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or incorrectly catalogued material is also Upper Palaeolithic. This proportion is very 
unusual for British museums, which usually contain a majority of Lower Palaeolithic 
handaxes, most collected from the Somme gravels in the late 19th century, with a 
small quantity of Upper Palaeolithic material from the Christy and Lartet excavations 
in the Dordogne caves. In contrast, the PRM also has quite extensive holdings of 
type series and specimens from various key sites in southwest France that were under 
investigation in the early 20th century. Although it is difficult to determine at present, 
collecting activity seems to have focused on obtaining material representative of the 
different divisions of the Upper Palaeolithic succession, and on keeping the PRM 
collection updated as new divisions were identified during the 1900s-1930s. As such 
it provides an excellent resource for study and teaching of both the Upper Palaeolithic 
period in France and how understanding of the period developed. 

Supplementing the site-based collections is material donated by H.V.V Noone 
in the 1930s-1940s that relates to his research on stone tool technology and its 
relationship to Upper Palaeolithic typology and chronology, and in particular to 
his work on burins (Noone 1931). This material provides insights to the processes 
of research on the Upper Palaeolithic in the early 20th century, and provides an 
interesting case study of a non-French researcher working on the subject. 

Five major subdivisions of the French Upper Palaeolithic are currently recognised 
in the PRM database: Chatelperronian (1 object); Aurignacian ( c . 499 objects); Gravettian 
(c. 15 objects); Solutrean (e. 259 objects); and Magdalenian (c. 394 objects). Although 
these figures are provisional until a further assessment of the collection can take place, 
they seem to suggest that the Aurignacian was the major focus of interest at the PRM 
when material was being actively collected from France: c. 43% of all Upper Palaeolithic 
material assigned to a specific sub-division, and 20% of the entire French Palaeolithic 
collection, is recorded as Aurignacian. 

The emphasis on the Aurignacian is perhaps understandable as it was seen as the first 
major facies of the French Upper Palaeolithic since it was first defined by Edouard Lartet 
in 1861, and the history of its classification and sub-division is long and complicated. 
The two key systems during the period when the PRM was collecting and classifying 
French Palaeolithic material were those defined by Breuil at the 1912 International 
Congress (Breuil 1913), which established the relationship between the Solutrean and 
Aurignacian, and the major revision by Denis Peyrony in 1933 which separated the 
lower and upper Aurignacian phases from the main industry and redefined them as the 
Lower and Upper Perigordian (also known as the Chatelperronian and Gravettian). The 
last major revision of the Aurignacian succession for southwest France was by Denise 
de Sonneville-Bordes (1960), which remains the basis for modern work, although some 
of her terminology is no longer current and advances in radiocarbon dating techniques 
have revolutionized knowledge of the period. The subject of the Aurignacian across 
Europe and the Near East, as well as in France, is still a matter of considerable interest, 
and once the details of the PRM Aurignacian collections can be established then their 
potential for research can be properly assessed. 

10.3 Materials and Artefact Types 

The majority of the French Palaeolithic collection consists of stone tools, which are 
the most abundant artefact type recovered from Palaeolithic sites, but there is also a 
significant collection of worked bone and antler and some unmodified faunal remains 
(over 200 artefacts). The Museum also holds a small group of material relating to 
art and ornamentation in the Upper Palaeolithic. Finally, fragments of brecciated 
archaeological deposit from Les Eyzies are also represented, as are plaster casts, and 
natural objects once thought to have been of human manufacture. 
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10.3.1 Worked Bone and Antler 

The PRM’s European collections include more than 200 Upper Palaeolithic artefacts 
of worked bone and antler: an unusually large number. The collection — some 53 
objects from which are of the PRM founding collection — has a high potential for 
teaching and research, especially with regard to the identification and interpretation 
of cut marks, traces of groove and splinter technique, and other modifications. Much 
of the material is from the Christy and Lartet 1863 excavations at La Madeleine, some 
acquired directly from the Trustees of the Christy Fund in 1907 and some through 
other sources. The material includes baton fragments, several sagaie and barbed points 
and fragments of both, needles, awls, a ciseaux, a possible tally, and fragments of other 
tools. Of perhaps greater research significance is a large collection of manufacturing 
debris from this site including fragments of reindeer antler with groove and splinter 
technique marks and/or signs of chopping. Many museums have examples of bone 
and antler tools from the Christy and Lartet excavations, but few, other than the 
British Museum, hold working debris. Indeed the quantity and quality of the working 
debris held by the PRM is such that it may have been acquired deliberately due to 
the Museum’s interest in prehistoric technology. This material is of high research 
potential. 

The PRM also holds two perforated reindeer phalange ‘whistles’ from La Madelaine, 
one probably from the 1863 excavations and the other found in 1931 (1938.34.271, 
1931.14.1). These are rarely found in British museums and together with two other 
similar ‘whistles’ from Laugerie Basse (1909.4.1, 1938.34.272) probably form one 
of the largest groups of such artefacts held in the UK (Figure 10.3). They have been 
the subject of research in the past (Harrison 1978), and could certainly contribute 
to further research on this interesting artefact type. Other noteworthy worked bone 
or antler artefacts include two sagaie fragments from the ‘Upper Solutrean stratum’ 
of the Grotte du Placard, Charente (1914.74.109-110), and at least two Aurignacian 
point fragments from Abri Blanchard, Dordogne (1913.64.37—41). The PRM also 
holds a small collection of large mammal remains from the Middle Palaeolithic site 
of La Quina, Charente, that includes some bones with cut marks, and others with 
chopping/hammering traces. They were donated by Dr Leon Henri-Martin ‘through 
the kind suggestion of Miss D. Garrod’ in 1923 and are all from his excavations at 
the site (Martin 1931). All of the bones are marked with excavation codes (e.g. Couch 
II. Trench C 2 (LaQC 2 )) and so can be interpreted in context with the rest of the site. 



Figure 10.3 
Magdalenian-Period 
whistle made from 
reindeer phalanx bone, 
found at Laugerie Basse, 
Dordogne, France (PRM 
Accession Number 
1909.4.1). 
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10.3.2 Unmodified Fauna 

The collection also contains unmodified faunal material The PRM founding 
collection contains large mammal faunal remains from the ‘Dordogne caves’ that are 
in good condition and are mostly labelled with the species identification (e.g. horse, 
reindeer, cave bear). Most, if not all, of this material is from the Christy and Lartet 
excavations in the 1860s. Other bone and antler material from these excavations was 
donated by the Christy Fund Trustees in 1907. The PRM also holds a small group of 
three large mammal bones that have been gnawed by hyaenas from the Aurignacian 
site of Trou du Cluzeau, Charente (1923.59.135-138). There are also a number of 
unmodified faunal objects that were donated to the PRM by Henry Balfour. These 
include a brecciated skull, possibly of a small felid, from Grotte de Chateau, Saone 
et Loire (1898.12.13); reindeer teeth from Solutre, Saone-et-Loire (1898.12.14); and 
animal teeth and bones from Fourneau du Diable, Bourdeilles (1913.21.386-387), 
Gorge d’Enfer, Dordogne (1913.21.93-107), Cerilly, Auvergne (1898.20.54); and La 
Micoque, Dordogne (1931.15.66). There is also a specimen of antler from Gargas, 
Haute Pyrenees donated by R.R. Marrett (1916.15.2) and an unquantified assemblage 
of animal bones and teeth from the ‘Aurignacian layer’ at Laussel, Dordogne donated 
by Diamond Jenness (1910.52.181). 

10.3.3 Personal ornaments and art 

In addition to a few incised or decorated pieces of bone and antler, the PRM also holds 
some material relating specifically to ornamentation and art in the Upper Palaeolithic. 
This is unusual for British museums. The collection includes a perforated shell, possibly 
periwinkle or bulimus, from the ‘upper Solutrean stratum’ at Grotte du Placard, 
Charante, (1914.74.107) and two perforated reindeer canine teeth from Soualeve, 
Dordogne (1931.74.72-73). In addition, a small, possibly antler, bead was seen during 
the assessment. It was labelled as coming from Gorge d’Enfer, Dordogne, and donated 
by Henry Balfour in 1913, but no accession number has been found for it as yet. 

There are three examples of small stone ‘palettes’ interpreted as being used for 
grinding red ochre for a pigment: one from La Madelaine, Dordogne, and another from 
Fourneau du Diable, Perigord both collected by Henry Balfour during his visit to the 
area in 1913 (1913.21.263.2, 1913.21.384). The third is from the ‘Lower Magdalenian 
stratum’ of the Grotte du Placard, Charente (1914.74.146), and was purchased for the 
PRM by Professor W Sollas. The Museum holds several natural samples of ochre from 
archaeological sites, which were collected as comparative materials. 

The PRM also holds an Azilian painted pebble from La Grotte du Mas d’Azil, 
Ariege, that was donated by Louis Colville Gray Clarke in 1929 (1929.15.1). Clarke, 
a former diploma student at the PRM, had purchased the object through Henri 
Breuil. Two replica pebbles were donated at the same time. Also in 1929, Clark 
donated three painted pebbles from Mas d’Azil to the Cambridge University 
Museum of Archaeology and Anthropology 1 , and the British Museum purchased 
10 similar pebbles from Breuil. A major review of Azilian art objects was carried 
out by Claude Couraud of the Musee d’Archeologie National at Saint-Germain-en- 
Laye in the late 1970s, and he developed a series of criteria to distinguish between 
genuine examples and forgeries of Azilian painted pebbles. Those criteria were 
later applied to Azilian pebbles held in English museums (Couraud and Bahn 
1982). The investigators looked at 13 pebbles held by the British Museum and 12 
by Cambridge, but seem to have been unaware of the one at the PRM. They found 


Cambridge University Museum of Archaeology and Anthropology Accession Number CAE 1929.135. 
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that nine of the pebbles at the British Museum and three of the ones at Cambridge 
were forgeries; with most of these being sold by Breuil whom they thought had 
been misled when acquiring the pebbles in France. Authentication analysis of the 
PRM pebble should be undertaken in order to establish the research potential of 
the piece. 

10.3.4 Breccia 

Donated directly to the PRM by the Trustees of the Christy Fund are 4 blocks of breccia 
from the 1863 excavations at Grotte des Eyzies by Edouard Lartet and Flenry Christy 
(1907.14.52). At the time of the excavation, much of the archaeological deposit at this 
cave was found to be breccia ted (Jones 1875) and the artefacts difficult to remove. Many 
small blocks of the breccia that could be seen to contain artefacts were collected by 
the excavators, and are now held by a number of museums around the world with the 
British Museum and the Musee d’Archeologie National holding the largest number. 
The reason for so much of the Les Eyzies material being dispersed is explained in 
John Evans’ report to the Geological Society on a trip to the Caves on the Vezere in 
1864 that was guided by Flenry Christy. 

‘I now come to the renowned Cavern of Les Eyzies - renowned because, owing 
to the unprecedented liberality of its explorers (Messrs. Lartet and Christy), almost 
every museum of note, whether public or private, not only in France and England, 
but throughout a great part of the civilized world, has had specimens of its breccia, 
worked flints, and animal-remains presented to it; so that the name of Les Eyzies 
is everywhere known ; and it is to be hoped that the collections formed there may 
in many instances prove to be the nuclei around which may centre collections from 
analogous cave-deposits in other countries’ (Evans 1875 [1864]: 170-171). 

The PRM founding collection contains several further pieces of this material that 
are recorded as being a ‘table case containing fragments of floor of the cave at Les 
Eyzies’ presented by Messrs. Christy and Lartet (1884.122.508). A similar collection, 
also originally in a table case, is recorded as being in the J. W Flower collection that 
was transferred to the PRM in 1892 (1892.67.285). Both of these collections were 
probably originally gifts from Christy and Lartet to these two prominent Palaeolithic 
researchers. Also from the Christy and Lartet excavations at Les Eyzies is a breccia block 
donated by Henry Balfour (1897.48.1). Two further blocks from Grotte des Eyzies 
were purchased from Lhaumond in 1931, and may not be from the Christy and Lartet 
excavations (1931.76.17). Two pieces of breccia from the Henry E. Laver collection were 
purchased in 1926, and have no provenance, although they are likely to be from France 
(1926.89.19—20). During the late 1970s the British Museum excavated some brecciated 
material from Les Eyzies under laboratory conditions, recovering artefacts and faunal 
material and showing the richness of the original Magdalenian deposit (see Sieveking 
1987 for discussion of the art pieces recovered during this work). This was an intensive 
research project, and when fully published will be of considerable value in assessing 
other material from the site. 

10.3.5 Plaster casts 

The PRM also holds c. 72 casts of stone and bone objects, some originally made by 
the Musee d’Archeologie National. While most of these are replicas of objects, there 
are also casts of some of the rock engravings from Abri Blanchard, Dordogne, that 
are considered some of the oldest examples of rock art in Europe (1913.64.111— 
113). The collections include 13 casts of Palaeolithic objects purchased from the 
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natural historian Robert Damon from sites including Solutre, Le Moustier, and Les 
Eyzies (within 1907.68.1—14), and 19 casts from the PRM founding collection. The 
making and collecting of replica artefacts in the late 19th and early 20th centuries is 
an interesting subject, but has not received much research attention as yet. The PRM’s 
collection of French Palaeolithic casts is well documented and contains very few 
duplicates: it is worthy of further research. 

10.3.6 Natural objects 

There appear to be no eoliths recorded in the French collection at the PRM, only 4 casts 
of such objects from St Prest that were transferred from the OUMNH (1940.12.165.1— 
4). This absence is surprising as eoliths featured prominently in studies of the French 
Palaeolithic in the late 19th and early 20th centuries. Such natural pieces found in Tertiary 
deposits were first claimed as being objects of human manufacture in France, by Abbe 
Louis Alexis Bourgeois (1819-1878) for material found at Thenay (Bourgois 1868). The 
term was first defined by the French archaeologist Gabriel de Mortillet who saw them 
as crude tools on an evolutional development path for Palaeolithic artefacts (Mortillet 
and Mortillet 1881). Also, French scholars, especially the palaeontologist Marcellin 
Boule (1861—1942), were key figures in the resolution of the issue (e.g. Boule 1905). 
The absence of such material is also surprising in view of the large number of such 
objects in the British Palaeolithic collections of the PRM (see Chapter 9). 

The collection does contain several groups of naturally perforated fossil 
sponges which have been claimed as Lower Palaeolithic beads in the past. These 
include examples from Les Boves, near Amiens, that were published by Charles Lyell 
(1884.76.67-96). The arguments for and against these fossils being used as ornaments 
at that early date are identical to those for similar ‘beads’ found in England (see 
9.6) and recent research on this issue has included work on both French and British 
examples in the PRM collections (Bednarik 2005; Rigaud et al. 2009). 

10.4 Regional Review of the French Palaeolithic collection 

10.4.1 Regional Distributions 

This section provides an account of the geographical distribution of the c. 3,585 
Palaeolithic objects from France. The locations of the main sites in France represented 
in the PRM Palaeolithic collections are shown in Figure 10.1. The vast majority 
of these objects (around 71 %) are from Aquitaine, and these c. 2,575 objects are 
reviewed in section 10.4.2 below. The subsequent sections review the other Regions 
of France from which the PRM holds Palaeolithic material, in order of the size of 
each collection: from the c. 326 Palaeolithic objects from Poitou-Charentes (10.4.3) 
to the c. 171 Palaeolithic objects from Brittany (10.4.4), the c. 148 Palaeolithic objects 
from Picardie (10.4.5), the c. 105 objects from Centre (10.4.6), the c. 58 Palaeolithic 
objects from Ile-de-France (10.4.7), the c. 51 Palaeolithic objects from Midi-Pyrenees 
(10.4.8), c. 42 Palaeolithic objects from Bourgogne (10.4.9), and the c. 18 Palaeolithic 
objects from Nord-Pas-de-Calais (10.4.10). An unquantified assemblage of material 
from Languedoc-Roussillon is considered (10.4.11), before the remaining c. objects 
from the rest of France are introduced (10.4.12). 

10.4.2 Aquitaine 

The PRM holds c. 2,575 Palaeolithic objects of the Region of Aquitaine, c. 230 of 
which are from the PRM founding collection. All but 6 of the Aquitaine objects 
are from the Department of Dordogne. The Dordogne sites recorded in the PRM 
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database are dominated by sites at Les Eyzies-de-Tayac-Sireuil (variously recorded as 
Abri de Cro-Magnon, Abri des Eyzies, Abri Pataud, Abzac, Gorge d’Enfer, Grotte 
de la Mouthe, La Madeleine, La Micoque, Laugerie Basse, Laugerie Haute and Les 
Eyzies), but also include sites recorded as Grotte de Rouffignac, La Rochette, 
Fourneau du Diable, Champs Blancs, Abri Raymonden a Chancelade, Abri Ruth, 
La Ferrassie, Laussel, Badegoule, Le Moustier, Combe-Capelle, Saint-Genies, Abri 
Blanchard, Tremolat, and Soulaleve. Outside of Dordogne, there are objects from 
Grotte D’Arudy and Fronsac. 

The Dordogne has been a centre for research on the Palaeolithic since the mid- 
1860s, when Henry Christy and Edouard Lartet excavated in caves in the Vezere 
valley. While it is impossible to determine exact figures at present it appears that about 
a third of the PRM’s Dordogne material was originally from the Christy and Lartet 
excavations, and often still bears their distinctive labels (small white rectangular labels 
printed with the initials C and L, the name of the site and the year of excavation). 
This material has entered the collection from a variety of sources, including the PRM 
founding collection, which contains material that seems to have been given to him 
by the excavators, or possibly by the Trustees of the Christy collection after the 
death of Henry Christy in 1865. Similar material in the J.W. Flower collection was 
probably acquired from the same original sources. In 1907 the Trustees of the Christy 
Fund at the British Museum presented an additional significant collection from the 
French caves to the PRM. This material was mainly from caves excavated by Christy 
and Lartet, but also included material from Grotte de Bruniquel (1907.14.30, see 
below). The donation included material from the following sites, and in many cases 
the individual accession number is for the bulk registration of a large uncatalogued 
group of artefacts or fauna: Le Moustier (1907.14.1—17); Laugerie Basse (1907.14.18); 
Laugerie Haute (1907.14.19-20); Laugerie, unspecified (1907.14.21-23); Gorge 
d’Enfer (1907.14.24-29); Les Eyzies (1907.14.31); La Madeleine (1907.14.32-38); 
Aurignac, Haute-Garonne (1907.14.48-51); and Dordogne caves (1907.14.39-47, 
52). 

Small type series of material from these caves were distributed by the excavators to 
people interested in the Palaeolithic in order to spread knowledge of their discoveries. 
After Christy’s death the Trustees of his collection sent further type series to museums 
around Britain for the same purpose. Some of the smaller collections of objects 
from the Christy and Lartet excavations that have entered the PRM over the years 
may have originally been from one of these gifts (e.g. A.M. Bell collection). There 
have also been, as yet unsubstantiated, reports that the British Museum dispersed 
other material during the early 20th century. If true, this could be another possible 
source. In addition, Anne Sieveking records for Grotte des Eyzies that following the 
1863 excavations people were able to collect artefacts from the debris on the slope 
beneath the cave (Sieveking 1987: 7). This could be the explanation for other groups 
of material such as the 60 stone tools from Abri des Eyzies’ (1951.8.1—60) which the 
donor, Robert Henry Cunnington, records as being found by his uncle (probably the 
archaeologist Edward Benjamin Howard Cunnington). 

The rest of the Dordogne material seems to have been acquired as a result of an 
active collecting of French Middle and Upper Palaeolithic material from this region 
during the curatorship of Henry Balfour (1890—1938). It is dominated by material 
which he collected himself, especially during a visit to the region in 1913, but also 
includes material collected by diploma students (Diamond Jenness; Dorothy Garrod), 
Oxford colleagues (William Sollas; Robert Ranulph Marett) and scholars associated 
with the PRM (Alfred Schwartz Barnes; Herbert Vander Vord Noone). A large part 
of the material seems to have been acquired through a network of connections which 
reads a bit like a ‘who’s who’ of southwest French Palaeolithic archaeology in the early 
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20th century, including people such as: Henri Breuil, Denis Peyrony, Leon Henri- 
Martin, and Louis Didon; as well as foreigners working in France such as the Swiss 
archaeologist Otto Hauser and his French excavator Jean Leyssalle, and the American 
George Lucius Collie. There are also lesser known excavators such as Joseph Simon 
Albaille, who may have been introduced to the PRM by one of the more prominent 
French archaeologists. Sites represented include: Abri Blanchard, La Ferrasie, sites in 
the Gorge d’Enfer, Laugerie Haute, Laugerie Basse, La Madelaine, Le Moustier, La 
Ruth (Abri Cellier) and Soulaleve. All of this material has potential to contribute to 
research, especially when it is recorded to specific excavations and/or stratigraphic 
layers. It would also be important for any study of British involvement with French 
Palaeolithic archaeology in the early 20th century. 

10.4.3 Poitou-Charentes 

There are c. 326 Palaeolithic objects from the Region of Poitou-Charentes, nine of 
which are from the PRM founding collection. The sites from which these objects were 
collected are variously recorded as Ronsenac, Coussay-les-Bois, Grotte du Placard, 
and La Quina. The material from La Quina derives from excavations undertaken by 
Leon Henri-Martin (Henri-Martin 1931; see 10.3.1 above). 

10.4.4 Brittany 

There are c. 171 Palaeolithic objects from the Region of Brittany, all but one of 
which are from the PRM founding collection. The material derives from two sites 
— Mount Dol, Ille-et-Vilaine and Bois du Rocher, Dinan — and appears to have 
been collected in fieldwork undertaken by the General himself, mosty during a trip 
undertaken in March-April 1879 (1884.122.168-317, 1884.122.448, 1884.122.463- 
66, 1884.122.477-81). Many of the objects are marked with his initials and the year 
of discovery (T879 A.L.F.’) while others are only marked with the year (1879). That 
he collected the material himself is confirmed by comments he made in a later paper 
in reference to a type of scraper found in Egypt: ‘This form of tool I have before 
identified with palaeolithic forms at the palaeolithic station at Bois du Rocher, near 
Dinan, in Brittany. I there found a number of them of smaller size, the other forms 
at that station being invariably palaeolithic’ (Pitt-Rivers 1882: 385). The material is 
mainly Middle Palaeolithic and is made on siliceous material, previously described as 
quartzite, but which is a form of silicified sandstone. 

The site of Bois du Rocher is a large open air site that was first investigated in 
about 1870 (Former and Micault 1872), and was well known in the late 19th century as 
a place of interest for Palaeolithic scholars. As a result it is not unusual for museums 
in Britain to hold a few pieces from the site, although usually acquired by the original 
donor through purchase or exchange rather than by first-hand fieldwork. The one 
Palaeolithic object from Brittany that is not from the PRM founding collection is 
a hand-axe from Bois du Rocher from the collection of Alexander Montgomerie 
Bell (1921.91.268), acquired in this way. The site was analysed by Jean-Laurent 
Monnier in the 1970s as part of his work on the Palaeolithic of Brittany (Monnier 
1980). The site is now seen as part of a larger ‘Group Bois du Rocher’, that are 
non-Levallois industries with similarities to the French Middle Palaeolithic handaxe 
tradition (Mousterien de Tradition Acheuliem MTA) although most often made on non¬ 
flint materials and occasionally containing cleavers {ibid., Cliquet and Monnier 1993). 
The affinities of the assemblages to the European Micoquian tradition have also been 
recognised and have been the subject of research in recent years. 

The Pitt-Rivers collection from Bois du Rocher is unusual in that both flakes and 
handaxes were collected from the site, and these by a single informed collector within 
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a restricted time period. As such it provides a good type series for the site and could 
be an excellent resource for teaching and research on European Middle Palaeolithic 
industries, including the Micoquian, especially if combined with similar material from 
the site now held by the British Museum and the Ashmolean Museum. 

Perhaps of similar research potential is the material from Mont Dol, in 
the bay of Mont Saint-Michel. This Middle Palaeolithic site, which has been 
described as a rockshelter, was discovered in the late 1860s, and a rich deposit 
of faunal remains and stone tools was excavated in 1872-1873 by the zoologist 
Simon Sirodot (1825-1903) from the University of Rennes (Sirodot 1873). 
Unusually for the time, Sirodot conducted a careful excavation and kept detailed 
records including descriptions of the stratigraphy and sediments. The quality 
of his records and of the faunal and artefact assemblages that he recovered 
is such that it is still valuable for modern research (e.g. Chaline and Monnier 
1976, Monnier et al. 1995). How Pitt-Rivers obtained the material is unknown, as 
Sirodot bequeathed his material to the Natural History Museum and the Faculty 
of Sciences of Rennes. If this material could be related in some manner to the 
Sirodot excavations, or to the stratigraphy of the site, then it could be of some 
importance. The delivery catalogue records 33 flint flakes from the site, but only 
seven are recorded on the database at present (1884.122.541-5, 1884.123.666-7). 
This material needs to be located and assessed. 

10.4.5 Picardie 

There are c. 148 Palaeolithic objects from the Region of Picardie, most of which is 
from the Somme region: although there are some objects from Chalandry and Bois- 
de-Pargny (Aisne) and Foulangues (Oise). The Somme material is mostly from the type 
site of St Acheul, although there is also material from the well-known nearby locales 
of Abbeville, Amiens and Montieres. As well as the PRM founding collection, donors 
include John Wickham Flower, Henry Balfour and E.B. Tylor. Additional material was 
acquired through the purchase of the AM. Bell collection. One handaxe collected by 
Boucher de Perthes was donated by Balfour, and specimens found by Joseph Prestwich 
or John Evans were acquired from Arthur Evans and A.M. Bell. John Evans also 
donated two of the notorious forgeries from Moulin Quignon, and another from 
Abbeville. All of this material is of value for the study of the early history of the 
recognition of the Palaeolithic. Also of interest are two handaxes, apparently from St. 
Acheul, which Pitt-Rivers had hafted onto wooden shafts to illustrate how they might 
have been used originally (1884.140.587—588). An additional group of about 7 artefacts 
from Freville’s Pit at St. Acheul was seen during the assessment and seems to have been 
transferred from the OUMNH although accession numbers can not be determined 
at present. Most of this material seems to have been collected by J. Barker, and some 
was found in 1863. A large Levallois flake is marked ‘Freville’s 2nd Pit, white sand bed, 
Amiens, Aug/20/74’ and is of interest due to the contextual information. 

10.4.6 Centre 

There are also c. 105 objects from the Centre region, nine of which are from the PRM 
founding collection. The sites from which these objects were collected are variously 
recorded as Janville, Le Grand-Pressigny, Preuilly, Pontlevoy and Chaussy le Bois. 

10.4.7 Ile-de-France 

There are c. 58 Palaeolithic objects from the Region of Ile-de-France, just one of 
which is from the PRM founding collection (1884.132.331). Sites represented by 
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these collections are listed as located at Paris, Neuilly-sur-Seine, Nemours, Blangy- 
sur-Bresle, Les Mureaux and Meulan-en-Yvelines. 

10.4.8 Midi-Pyrenees 

There are c. 51 Palaeolithic objects from the Midi-Pyrenees Region, just five of which 
are from the PRM founding collection. Sites represented by these collections are 
listed as located at La Grotte du Mas d’Azil, Grotte de Tarte, Aurignac, Gargas, 
Lacau, and Bruniquel. 

From Tarn-et-Garonne, Midi-Pyrenees, the PRM holds an uncatalogued 
group of artefacts from ‘Grotte de Bruniquel’, which was part of the 1907 
donation of material from the Christy Fund Trustees at the British Museum 
(1907.14.30). The material is assumed to have been collected originally by Henry 
Christy, presumably as it was donated by the Christy Fund Trustees, however 
Christy is not known to have excavated at Bruniquel and the material probably 
comes from a different source. The uncertainty could result from the distinction 
between the original Christy collection (i.e. material that was collected by Henry 
Christy) and additional material purchased from the Christy Fund (i.e. the money 
that he bequeathed for that purpose). The PRM’s accession book records the 
exact phrase in the donation letter from Charles Hercules Read, who says that he 
has ‘...selected a nice lot of French cave things and they will be dispatched to you 
tomorrow...’. Read does not say that all of the material being donated is from the 
original Christy collection. 

The British Museum contains two major collections of Upper Palaeolithic 
material from the Bruniquel area, which has caused confusion in the past as both 
have been known as ‘Bruniquel’ in the early literature. La Grotte du Courbet was 
dug by Vicomte de Lastic Saint-Jal in 1863-1864, with the assistance of Richard 
Owen of the British Museum in 1864. Owen purchased the collection for the British 
Museum in 1864, and the site is referred to as a comparison to the Dordogne sites 
dug by Christy and Lartet in Reliquiae Aquitanae (Jones 1875). Abri Montrastruc was 
excavated by Peccadeau de 1’Isle in 1866 and his collection was acquired by Augustus 
Franks and Hercules Read for the Christy Fund in 1887 as an addition to the original 
Henry Christy collection held by the British Museum (Sieveking 1987). While the 
material donated by Read could theoretically come from either collection, it is most 
likely that it comes from Montrastruc, which was part of the Christy Collection and 
which Read could legally disperse as the main trustee. Re-examination of the material 
may be able to confirm this suggestion. 

The small group of material from ‘Abri sous Roches, Bruniquel’ that 
was donated by Henry Balfour in 1898 (1898.12.17-27) might also be from 
Montrastruc as the site was referred to an ‘abri sous roches’ after it was first 
discovered. However, Palaeolithic remains have been found in other rockshelters 
in the Bruniquel area and this provenance can not be assumed without further 
evidence. A single stone artefact from ‘Bruniquel’ that was purchased from 
the collection of S.G. Hewlett (1927.78.34) is also without further provenance 
and the suggestion that it is from excavations by Christy and Lartet in 1863 
seems to derive from it being acquired with a flake from La Madelaine with that 
provenance. The PRM also holds plaster casts of the two most famous portable 
art objects from Abri Montrastruc, the ‘swimming reindeer’ and a spear thrower 
in the form of a mammoth (see Sieveking 1987, 64-65). 

Also from Midi-Pyrenees, is a painted pebble from La Grotte du Mas d’Azil, 
Ariege, the type site of the Azilian industry (1929.15.1, see above). Also possibly 
from Maz d’Azil, according to an associated note, are 3 bone fragments, one of 
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which has scrape marks (1926.89.21—23). They are from the collection of the 
Colchester-based antiquary Henry E. Laver that was split up and sold following 
his death in 1926. The PRM acquired the material from Stevens Auction House 
along with other material from his collection including fauna from Grotte de Tarte, 
Haute Garonne (1926.89.2-13). 

10.4.9 Bourgogne 

There are c. 42 Palaeolithic objects from the Region of Bourgogne, five of which 
are from the PRM founding collection. The sites from which these objects were 
collected are variously recorded as located at Sauvigny, Grotte de Chateau, Macon, 
Solutre, and Yonne. Solutre is the type site of the Solutrean, which is located at the 
base of the Roche de Solutre and is now known to be an extensive site with well- 
preserved levels of Mousterian, Aurignacian, Gravettian, Solutrean and Magdalenian 
activity (Combier and Montet-White 2002). The PRM material from Solutre consists 
of stone artefacts and fauna donated by Henry Balfour in 1897 (1897.43.34), 1898 
(1898.12.14; 1898.12.28), and 1912 (1912.39.24) from the ‘Cave of Solutre’. He 
also donated 5 artefacts from the same location which are said to have come from 
excavations by Christy and Lartet in 1863 (1908.5.52-56), but this provenance must 
be an error as the Solutre site was found by Adrien Arceilin in 1866, a year after 
Christy’s death. Arceilin and the geologist Henri Testot-Ferry conducted the earliest 
excavations on the site in the late 1860s, and were in contact with Edourd Lartet 
about their finds. Arcelin conducted further work on the site in the 1870s—1890s 
with Abbe Ducrost. It is possible that Balfour obtained the material now in the PRM 
collections from Arcelin, or from Testot-Ferry, but it is also possible that he obtained 
them from another less well-documented episode of excavation at the site, such as 
the one that was the source of material now in the Field Museum in Chicago (Pestle 
et al. 2006). It would be very interesting to determine the source of the PRM material, 
both to determine how the material relates to the rest of the site, and as an example 
of Henry Balfour’s collecting activities. 

10.4.10 Nord-Pas-de-Calais 

There are c. 18 Palaeolithic objects from the Region of Nord-Pas-de-Calais, some 13 
of which are from the PRM founding collection. Sites represented by these collections 
are listed as located at Le Bois des Montagnes, Saint-Remy-au-Bois, Bethune and 
Marquise. These include four hand-axes from Bethune from the collection of John 
Wickham Flower (1892.67.231, 1892.67.233—234, 1892.67.244), and another from 
Marquise donated by Arthur Maurice Hocart (1917.39.1). A backed point found on 
the surface at Cap Gris Nez (1884.123.739) has been attributed to the Gravettian, but 
is more likely to be of Mesolithic or Late Upper Palaeolithic age. 

10.4.11 Languedoc-Roussillon 

There is only one record of Palaeolithic material from the Region of Languedoc- 
Roussillon: an unquantified collection of Mousterian quartzite artefacts from 
the Grotte de Bize, Aude, that was received from Joseph Simon Albaille in 1913 
(1913.41.1). From the date of acquisition it might be assumed to relate to Henry 
Balfour’s 1913 trip to France, but this can not be confirmed at present. Joseph Simon 
Albaille was a winemaker who conducted excavations at the ‘Grotte de Bize’ from 
1911—1914, and in other nearby caves in the late 1920s. He is known as an early 
excavator of La Grotte Tournal a Bize (La Grande Grotte de Tournal a Bize) and 
his collection and surviving notes were included in Henry de Lumley’s analysis of 
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the lithic material from the cave in 1971. It was also considered in more recent work 
on the cave, which was re-excavated by Andre Tavaso in the 1980s (Tavaso 1987). 
Neither Lumley nor Tavaso seems to have included in their work the material from 
the cave that is held by the PRM. The material should be assessed to determine the 
research potential. 

10.4.12 The rest of France 

There are 6 objects from the Auvergne Region: four hand-axes, a fragment of 
worked antler, and a flint core (1898.20.54,1912.39.27,1915.37.15-17, 1915.37.20). 
There are further four hand-axes from Provence-Alpes-Cote d’Azur (1892.67.518, 
1892.67.530-531, 1892.67.596), and a single hand-axe from the Rhone-Alpes 
Region (1892.67.522). There is also a single object from the Pays de la Loire Region: 
a cast on an engraved bone (1898.44.1) taken from an original ‘found in a cave 
on the banks of the Charente’. There are also c. 72 objects currently recorded as 
Palaeolithic and from France, but for which the precise provenance is currently 
unrecorded. These include an antler pick from the PRM founding collection 
(1884.122.551), and a range of unassessed material acquired by Henry Balfour, 
some of which may be of a later date. 

10.5 The rest of Continental Europe 

While the Palaeolithic material from France seems to have been collected actively by 
the PRM, especially through the agency of Henry Balfour, this is not the case for 
material of similar age from the rest of continental Europe. Instead, the material 
from other European countries seems to relate more to the research interests of the 
various collectors than to the Museum, and has mainly been acquired during the mid- 
to late 20th century. The material is all of interest to the study of Palaeolithic stone 
tool technology, which is presumably why each part was donated to the PRM, but as 
a group it lacks the coherence and research potential of the French collection. The 
exception to this generality would be the material from Italy, which was collected as 
French material. 

10.5.1. Belgium 

The PRM Belgian ‘Palaeolithic’ collection comprises c. 63 objects. These are mainly 
eoliths and casts of eoliths, although it does include a few genuinely Palaeolithic 
artefacts. Two bifacial ovate chert implements from Engis were purchased by the 
PRAI from Raymond Wilson in 1910 (1910.72.78-79) and should be assessed to 
determine if they could be of Middle Palaeolithic age, as there is a well-known site 
at Engis which produced Neanderthal remains. A third Belgian artefact purchased 
from Wilson and attributed to the Palaeolithic is a large chert core from Spiennes 
(1910.72.80), which is more likely to be a product of the Neolithic flint mines there. 
In addition, 3 ‘Chellean’ pieces from Rutot’s excavations at Helin, Spiennes, may well 
be Lower Palaeolithic in age despite doubts over this predominantly eolith-producing 
site (1921.91.336-338). Certainly a few genuine artefacts were observed in the boxes 
of Belgian eoliths during the assessment undertaken for this chapter. 

The bulk of the Belgian material, however, is eolithic and all of the objects 
were originally collected by Aime Louis Rutot (1847—1933), a well-known proponent 
of eoliths between about 1900—1920 (De Bont 2003). Eoliths are natural flint or 
chert objects that were once thought to be of human manufacture, and the term 
was defined by the French archaeologist, Gabriel de Mortillet, who saw them as very 
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early crude manufactured tools (Mortillet and Mortillet 1881). Rutot believed instead 
that most eolithic implements were not deliberately manufactured, but that their use 
by early humans caused recognisable signs of flaking and other modification on the 
pieces. He saw three main Eolithic industries in Belgium: the youngest the ‘Mesvinian’, 
the oldest the ‘Reutelian’ and in between the ‘Mafflian’ (also known as the ‘Reutelo- 
Mesvinian’). He also recognised a final eolithic phase for the Lower Palaeolithic, the 
‘Strepyan’, and an eolithic industry for the Neolithic that he called the ‘Flenusian’. In 
the late 1900s he even claimed that eolithic artefacts had been found in an Oligocene 
deposit at Boncelles (Rutot 1907). 

None of the PRM Belgian eoliths were acquired directly by the Museum from 
Rutot, but came through two major collectors who had different views on the 
material. The Oxford antiquarian Alexander James Montgomerie Bell was interested 
in eoliths and there are a number of examples of such pieces in his collection from 
various places in southern England. From Belgium the Bell collection contained 31 
of the Oligocene pieces from Boncelles, which seem to have been acquired by Bell 
at about the same time as Rutot’s first paper on this material in 1907 (1921.91.275— 
305). There are also 33 objects from various layers at Rutot’s excavations at Helin, 
Spiennes, that were acquired by Bell in 1908 (1921.91.306-38). These consist of 
one Mafflian, 22 Mesvinian and 6 Strepyan eoliths, as well as the 3 Chellean pieces 
mentioned above. 

Professor Alfred Schwartz Barnes was a specialist in stone tool technology who 
had a long association with the PRM (Petch 2009). He had apparently acquired 
examples of 3 key eolithic industries in connection with his research on defining 
the features of natural and artificial flaking, and on distinguishing between 
handaxes and other artefacts and eoliths (Barnes 1939). His collection consists of 8 
‘Mesvinien’ eoliths from Spiennes (1950.5.2—9), 5 ‘Reutelien’ ones (1950.5.10—14), 
and 4 ‘Flenusien’ pieces from Grace-Berleur (1950.5.15—18). It is unknown when 
Barnes acquired the material, but it was donated to the PRM after Barnes’s death 
by Sir Francis Knowles. There has been a revival of interest in eoliths in the past 
decade, mainly from the perspective of the history of archaeology (e.g. O’Connor 
2007; McNabb 2009; Ellen and Muthana 2010), and the PRM Belgian material 
could be of research potential, especially if combined with Rutot material held by 
the OUMNH and other museums. 

The PRM collection also contains a series of casts of Belgian eoliths that were 
originally in the collection of the Department of Geology, and which were transferred 
from the OUMNH in 1940. This consists of 27 casts of Strepyan (1940.6.46—73) and 6 of 
Mafflian pieces (1940.6.127-132), plus 7 additional casts donated by S. Hazzledine Warren 
(5 Reutelian, one Mesvinian, and one Strepyan: 1940.12.166.1—5,1940.12.167.1—2). 

10.5.2 Germany 

The PRM holds a small collection of 32 unmarked flint artefacts ‘of the Ahrensburg 
culture’ from Germany, that are recorded as being collected by Alfred Rust of 
Hamburg in 1934’ (1959.4.11—36). Before the present assessment, these were mis- 
identified in PRM records as being of Mesolithic age (‘Mesolithic Period I, Pre- 
Boreal Culture’), but were recognised during the curatorial review of the collections 
undertaken for this chapter. The Ahrensburgian is a Final Palaeolithic industry of 
Northern Europe that is mainly associated with the Younger Dryas climatic phase 
of the Lateglacial, and is characterised by the presence of small tanged points. It is 
often seen as a precursor of the early Mesolithic, and it is presumably in this context 
that the PRM material was acquired. The material was donated by Armand Donald 
Lacaille of the Wellcome Historical Medical Museum in London, who seems to have 
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become interested in Final Palaeolithic tanged point industries in relation to his work 
on the Mesolithic in the 1930s—1950s. Lacaille mentions the Ahrensburgian in his 
discussion of the origins of the ‘Magelmosean Forest Culture’ in his book on the 
Stone Age of Scotland (Lacaille 1954: 110-11). He also identified an Ahrensburgian 
point in the assemblage from Daylight Rock Fissure, Caldey Island, in his work on 
the Mesolithic of Wales (Lacaille and Grimes 1955). How Lacaille obtained the 
Ahrensburgian artefacts is unknown at present, but it is possible that he received 
them from Rust for comparative purposes. 

Alfred Rust (1900—1983) was a German archaeologist best known for his 1930s 
excavations of the classic Late Upper Palaeolithic sites of Meiendorf (1932—1934, 
Hamburgian) and Stellmoor (1934—1936, Ahrensburgian and Hamburgian) near 
Hamburg in northern Germany (Rust 1937, 1943). The assemblages from these 
excavations are held in the Archaologisches Landesmuseum in Schleswig, and have 
been the subject of recent research (Gronnow 1985; Bokelmann 1991; Bratlund 
1996). It is unlikely that the material now in the PRM comes from either of the two 
classic excavations. However, the Stellmoor site was first identified from surface finds, 
and it is possible that the collection date of 1934 might suggest that artefacts now in 
the PRM material were part of this material. The Wellcome Collection archive holds 
Lacaille’s correspondence from 1932—1959 2 , and might contain some documentation 
about the acquisition of the material. Without a clear provenance the material is 
useful for teaching and comparative purposes only. 

10.5.3 Hungary 

The PRM collection contains five small pieces of a silicified lithic material, probably 
radiolarite, from the site of Vertesszollos in Hungary: 2 are claimed to be ‘burnt’ 
(1978.1.5 .1-2) and 3 to be ‘unburnt or only mildly heated’ (1978.1.6 .1-3). They 
were donated by Kenneth Page Oakley, who collected them in 1965 from ‘cultural 
layer 1 ’ at this site which was then claimed to have the earliest evidence of fire in 
Europe. Vertesszollos was discovered in 1962 and excavated between 1963 and 1968 
by Laszlo Vertes (Kretzoi and Dobosi 1990). The site is thought to date to about 
500,000 years ago on the basis of the associated faunal assemblage (Dobosi 2003). 
Oakley undertook chemical analysis of some of the bone from the site (Oakley 
1990), and this lithic material may have been acquired in relation to that work. This is 
of little research potential except as an example of the lithic materials used at the site. 

10.5.4 Italy 

There are c. 35 objects from Italy that are recorded as Palaeolithic on the PRM database, 
one of which is a cast, purchased from the natural historian Robert Damon, of a 
Palaeolithic object from the ‘Baussi Rossi’ caves in Italy (within 1907.68.1—14). The 
remaining objects comprise a collection of c. 34 objects from the Balzi Rossi caves 
(aka Baousse-Rousse; Baussi Russi; Roches Rouges; Red Cliffs) on the Italian side of 
the French/Italian border. 3 The caves are located in the base of the limestone cliffs 
near the village of Grimaldi, between the French resort of Menton and the Italian 
town of Ventimiglia. They are usually referred to as the Grimaldi caves, after Albert 
Honore Charles Grimaldi, Prince Albert I of Monaco (1848—1922), who financed 
excavations in the caves at the end of the 19th century. In the late 19th century 
they were also commonly known as the Caves of Menton (Grottes de Menton) (e.g. 


2 Wellcome Collection archives WA/HMM/CO/Lac. 

3 A confusion in the documentation as to which country they are located in seems to derive from the caves 
commonly being described as being ‘near’ Menton (or Mentone) in the early literature. 
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Riviere 1873). This presumably as people visiting the caves stayed at Menton which 
was the nearest large town and a popular resort as the climate was thought to be 
beneficial to people in ill health. In order to avoid future confusion, the material from 
the Grimaldi/Menton caves is listed below in probable order of discovery. 

• 1892.67.297—302. From the ‘Bone Cave’ Mentone. From the collection of the 
geologist John Wickham Flower (1807-1873) that was transferred from the 
OUMNH in 1892. 

• 1935.46.28.1—7. Cave at Mentone. Described in the accession book as being 
found by Howard Wyndham in 1876. From Professor Rolleston’s collection, 
transferred to the PRM from the OUMNH in 1935. (Perhaps a relation of the 
geologist Heathcote Wyndham (1842-1876), Fellow of Merton College, who 
had advised Rolleston on mineralogical matters during the Frilford excavations). 

• 1934.63.31. Cave, Menton, S. France. Dec. 1897. Purchased from the S.G. 
Hewlett collection in 1934. 

• 1898.12.31—33. From the ‘Grottes de Menton, Italie’. Balfour. The printed 
labels on these pieces have a monogram of ER in the bottom right hand corner, 
which probably indicates that they came from the excavations of Emile Riviere. 

• 1901.14.10—12. From the prehistoric cave, Mentone. Presented by Henry 
Balfour. Two of these are perforated univalve shell beads (11—12). 

• 1919.33.39—51. From Barma Grande Cave, Baousse-Rousse Rocks. From 
Oscar Raphael. 1903. Some labelled from the ‘Reindeer layer’ recorded as 
being 3-4 feet above a stalagmite floor, and some from below the stalagmite 
floor in the ‘elephant layer’. 

• 1940.12.665. Menton. From the Seligman collection. 

Although the caves were known and were being investigated from about 1858 
(see Bennet 1870) they first rose to international prominence in the 1870s when 
Emile Riviere (1835-1922) began his work there (Riviere 1873). Given the dates 
of discovery and acquisition for the material in the PRM collections, it is likely 
that most was collected after the caves became well-known attractions. While the 
material is of general interest for teaching, and the perforated beads for research on 
Palaeolithic ornaments, the only group of material of real research potential is that 
from the Barma Grande cave which is associated with specific stratigraphic layers (i.e. 
“Reindeer” and “Elephant” layers, see Onoratini et al. 2012). 

10.5.5 Spain 

The Palaeolithic archaeological collections from Spain consist of 22 quartzite 
artefacts, 7 unworked stone pebbles of different materials (perhaps geological 
samples) and 2 unworked shells (2010.32.1—31), all of which are from ‘Guadiana, 
West River Bank, boulder area’ according to a note found with the material. The 
collection was identified by Nick Barton in June 2010 during the characterization 
project assessment, unregistered in the Spanish prehistoric stone tool collection. 
Investigation by PRM staff has not yet identified a source for the material although 
it is possible that it may relate in some way to the PRMs involvement with fieldwork 
in Spain by either Dr W. H. Waldren (D.Phil. Oxon., 1982: Balearic prehistory) or 
Professor M. Walker (Orce Research project; see for example Roe 1995). 

10.6 Conclusions 

The continental European Palaeolithic collections at the PRM have considerable 
value for future research, especially the extensive assemblages from France. However, 
further documentation work needs to be undertaken to clarify the scope of the 
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holdings before they can be used to their full potential. This basic documentation 
work for this virtually unstudied collection is the main priority for future studies. 

Some specific suggestions regarding possible work on the collections have been 
mentioned above and in general the following general topics for research can be 
identified. Firstly, there is considerable potential for research into the history of 
the recognition of the Palaeolithic and the antiquity of humans, with reference 
to Lower Palaeolithic material in the PRM founding collection and J.W Flower 
collections. Second, there is potential for research into Upper Palaeolithic bone and 
antler technology. There is also potential for research into typological studies and 
development of the French Palaeolithic sequence from the 1850s to 1950s, and in 
particular to British interest and involvement with those studies. A programme of 
reassessment of known sites and find locations would also be beneficial: for example 
Middle Palaeolithic sites in Brittany and Upper Palaeolithic sites in the Dordogne with 
Aurignacian levels. Finally, research into recognition of stone tools and the ‘eolith’ 
debate in the late 19th and early 20th centuries, especially in relation to material from 
Belgium, holds considerable potential. 
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Later Prehistoric and Roman 
Europe 


Joshua Pollard and Dan Hicks 


11.1 Introduction 

This chapter considers the collections of European later prehistoric and Romano- 
British material held by the Pitt Rivers Museum (PRM). The term ‘later prehistoric’ 
is used here to refer to the Mesolithic, Neolithic, Bronze Age and Iron Age: c. 10,000 
BCE— c. 500 CE. The term ‘Roman’ is used to refer to those areas of Europe which 
fell within the Roman Empire between the 1st century BCE and the 5th century CE 
— i.e. from 43 CE for Romano-British period — while the ‘Iron Age’ is understood to 
have continued into the 5th century CE beyond the limits of the Roman Empire, for 
example in Scotland, Wales and Ireland. 

Within these chronological and geographic limits, a few areas and periods of 
European prehistory are omitted from this chapter, and are discussed later in this 
volume. The small but significant assemblages from Neolithic and Bronze Age Malta 
and Italy in Chapter 14, from prehistoric Greece, Cyprus and Turkey are considered 
in Chapter 15, and from Iron Age Italy in Chapter 16. Post-Roman Europe is 
discussed in Chapter 12 below, while the collections from Oxfordshire (including 
some prehistoric and Romano-British material) are considered in Chapter 13. 

The prehistoric and Roman European collections seem to occupy a curious and 
awkward space. While very extensive indeed — comprising c. 24,150 items, representing 
c. 17.6% of the Museum’s archaeological collections as a whole — for the most part 
they lack the exoticism, aesthetic or technological appeal that is seen to reside in the 
holdings of ethnographic, ‘folk’, and non-European material culture. In terms of 
geographic provenance, coverage is highly variable, although the vast majority of 
the European prehistoric and Romano-British material (c. 19,535 objects, i.e. 81%) is 
from the UK and the Channel Islands. Further large elements of the later prehistoric 
European collections include collections from France (c. 2,397 objects), Denmark 
(c. 767 objects), Switzerland (c. 689 objects), Ireland ( c. 184 objects), Belgium (c. 
119 objects), Germany (c. 110 objects) and Sweden (e. 102 objects). Further smaller 
collections (<50 objects) are present from Austria, the Czech Republic, Finland, 
Hungary, Iceland, Italy, Norway, Poland, Portugal, Romania and Ukraine. There 
are also a number of unquantified and uncatalogued collections, the character of 
which can only be sketched: such as an assemblage of later prehistoric ceramics from 
Croatia (1884.140.584), which formed part of the PRM founding collection, and 
appears to have been collected by the explorer Richard Burton, during fieldwork 
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which was described in a paper on the ‘Prehistoric Ruins of the Istrian Peninsula’ in 
the mid 1870s (Burton 1875). 

The majority of the collections from the UK are from England (c. 15,588 objects), 
although significant bodies of material are present from Northern Ireland (c. 1,673 
objects), Scotland (c. 499 objects) and Wales (e. 437 objects). Some 98 objects are from the 
Channel Islands. As Alison Roberts notes (Chapter 9 above), significant amounts of later 
prehistoric material may be currently defined on the Museum database as Palaeolithic. 
When considered alongside the fact that many records for prehistoric material refer to 
unsorted groups of objects, rather than individual stone tools for example, it is clear 
that all these figures must be considered provisional, and underestimates of the total 
quantities of later prehistoric European archaeological material held by the PRM. 

This is not a collection assembled for the purpose of representing the ‘cultures’ 
of prehistoric Europe in any sense; nor does it include recent, systematically- 
excavated assemblages of material that might be considered of core academic value 
within contemporary archaeological practice. 1 In many respects, the PRM’s British 
and European holdings are those that might be expected of an institution with late 
Victorian beginnings, and an active policy for the first sixty or so years of acquiring 
immediately available material from as diverse a geographical range as possible, but 
one tempered by later change in collection strategy (cf. Chapter 1). 

It developed during a phase of disciplinary coming of age, in which individual 
objects could hold independent value as evidence of early human presence, cultural 
affiliation, and technological and cognitive development. ‘Type specimens’ were 
sought: hence, in common with many museums, the acquisition up to r.1920 — much 
from the PRM founding collection — of a considerable body of Neolithic, Bronze 
Age and Iron Age material from the investigation of the Swiss ‘Lake Villages’, and of 
representative samples of pottery, stone tools and worked bone/antler samples from 
early 20th-century excavations at key sites such as Avebury and All Cannings Cross 
in Wiltshire, Glastonbury in Somerset, Maiden Castle in Dorset, and Graig Llwyd in 
north Wales. Direct comparison can be drawn with the equivalent early collections 
of prehistoric material held in institutions such as the British Museum, the National 
Museums of Scotland and Wales, and at a provincial level organisations such as the 
Bath Royal Literary and Scientific Institution. The large amount of material originally 
acquired by Pitt-Rivers himself does, however, have the capacity to provide unique 
insight in the development of archaeological practice; while there are also certain 
collections, such as those from James Medhurst, as well as individual items from sites 
such as Avebury, that have clear potential to yield new archaeological information. 

This Chapter presents an overview of the prehistoric European and Romano- 
British collections (11.2), and a brief consideration of the overall research value of 
the collection (11.3), before offering considerations of the potential of the material to 
be studied as an archaeological record (11.4), and as a resource for the study of early 
archaeological practice (11.5). Brief concluding comments are presented in section 11.6. 

11.2 Collection Overview 

The rapid assessment of the collections undertaken for this chapter was inevitably an 
exercise in sampling: partly random, partly focused on objects from sites/regions likely 
to prove productive, though also assisted by choices made by the project team, and 
inevitably coloured by personal research interest. Material from the City of London 


1 At a county level, the Ashmolean Museum became the principal repository for archaeological finds in the 
decades before and after the Second World War, housing important assemblages of excavated prehistoric 
and later material recovered from Oxfordshire, and especially from gravel quarries. 
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and the English counties of Bedfordshire, Derbyshire, Suffolk, Sussex, Wiltshire and 
Yorkshire was examined, along with smaller samples from north and south Wales, 
Scotland, Northern Ireland, the Channel Islands, Denmark, France and Switzerland. 
Things from more exotic locations were unintentionally encountered during the process, 
such as a Polynesian greenstone adze (1928.61.1) marked with a surprising label: 

‘Adze found by A. Lacey at STONEHENGE [sic], but doubtless originating from 

NEW ZEALAND. Pur. 10 Nov, 1928 (Lacey)’ 

This object, purchased by the Museum for five shillings from Albert Lacey, a building 
contractor, may be the only tangible Maori connection with the monument. In terms 
of collection history, the objects viewed ranged from elements of the PRM founding 
collection to material acquired during the 1990s; though the bulk had entered the 
PRM during an active period of collecting prior to the Second World War. 

As outlined in 11.1 above, outside of the UK objects from Denmark, France and 
Switzerland dominate, yet there is relatively little from countries such as Germany, 
Hungary, or Portugal. This geographical distribution reflects patterns of ready 
availability to late 19th-century collectors of stone tools from these regions, but also 
the fact that large portions of these assemblages are from Pitt-Rivers’ own collecting 
activities. 2 Stone tools dominate the French (70%) and Danish (83%) material, 
although the latter also includes samples from a kitchen midden at Solager, near 
Korsor (see 11.4 below). 

In contrast to the limited material profile of the French and Danish collections, 
the Swiss collection is far more eclectic. Amongst the c. 500 artefacts from Swiss 
‘Lake village’ sites such as Neuchatel, Morigen and Robenhausen are bronze tools, 
weapons and ornaments, stone moulds, spindle whorls, bone, antler and wooden 
tools, cordage and stringwork, serpentine axes, chisels and pendants (see Munro 
1890). The widespread appeal of collecting such remains was due largely to the 
publication of Ferdinand Keller’s (1854) Die Keltischen Pfahlbauten in den Scbmigerseen, 
which described the remains of ancient settlements that had been preserved in 
waterlogged environments revealed at Obermeilen during the winter drought of 1853. 
The rapid spread of interest in acquiring material from such contexts coincided with 
the onset of Pitt-Rivers’ collecting activities (Chapman 1981: 34-5) and it is therefore 
unsurprising that half of material from Swiss lake dwellings held in the PRM — some 
300 objects - was obtained by him sometime prior to 1880. Undoubtedly items such 
as deer antler hafts would have been of particular interest to Pitt-Rivers as verification 
of the reconstruction of stone tool technologies. 

Within the UK, the relative abundance of artefacts from Sussex, Wiltshire and 
Oxfordshire (cf. Chapter 13) is largely a product of early archaeological focus, notably 
by Pitt-Rivers himself. Largely acquired prior to the Second World War, the bulk of 
the prehistoric material from the UK comprises stone tools (almost 13,000 in total), 
often casually collected and with variable contextual information. Within the UK, 
after the English accessions, 3 those from Northern Ireland are the most numerous. 
The PRM founding collection also contains more than 150 objects from Ireland, 
especially from County Cork, County Limerick and Dublin (e.g. Figures 11.1 and 11.2). 


2 Of the 767 possible Danish objects of Mesolithic to Roman Period date, 364 (47%) are from Pitt-Rivers; 
of the 2397 possible French objects of the same period, 619 (26%) are from Pitt-Rivers; and of the 689 
possible objects from Switzerland, 344 (50%) are from the PRM founding collection. 

3 The English archaeological collections have been considered in a separate PRM project entitled ‘ The 
Other Within: analysing the English collections of the Pitt Rivers museum’. See http://england.prm.ox.ac. 
uk/. This includes interactive maps that detail collections by time period, see http://england.prm.ox.ac. 
uk/prmap/mapanalysis.html. 
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Figure 11.1 Fragment 
of bronze end-blast 
trumpet, with six conical 
spikes andfour rivet 
holes around the end. 

Fate Bronze .Age in 
date, this object is from 
the Pitt Pavers Museum 
founding collection, and 
is recorded as recovered 
during ‘digging in a drain 
atKanturk, Comity 
Cork ’ (PPM Accession 
Number 1884 . 112 . 2 ; 
MacWhite 1945: 105). 

Figure 11.2 Fate Bronze 
Age leaf-shaped socketed 
bronze spearhead with 
gold inlay on the socket. 
From the Pitt Pavers 
Museum founding 
collection, this object was 
found in a peat bog on the 
estate of Ford Guillamore 
near Foch Gur (Fough 
Gur], County Fimerick, 
Ireland, was purchased 
by one Reverend Dr 
Melligan [Neligan] 
from Ford Guillamore 
in May 1868, sold at 
Sotheby’s in December 
1868, purchased by 
General Pitt-Pdvers, and 
published by him (Fane 
Fox 1869). An oak haft, 
recorded as intact, was 
‘afterwards found to have 
been fraudulently added 
through Mr Balfour’s 
investigations’ (PPM 
Accession Number 
1884 . 119 . 348 ). 




About half of the Northern Irish material was acquired by Pitt-Rivers, 4 possibly 
when he was Assistant Quartermaster General in Cork from 1862—1866, during 
which time he undertook some of his earliest fieldwork (Bowden 1991: 60), including 
in the north of Ireland. 5 Pitt-Rivers also conducted excavations in Wales (Lane Fox 
1870b; see below), although most of the Welsh later prehistoric collections, some 
200 objects, was acquired from Eustace Fulcrand Bosanquet in the 1930s. 6 Most the 
later prehistoric material from Scotland are stone tools that were purchased from 
auction houses, 7 such as 218 pieces from the sale of surgeon and explorer John Rae’s 
collection (Rae 1892; see also Bunyan et al. 1993), which along with stone implements 
includes spindle whorls and 2 carved stone balls (Marshall 1977). One of these stone 
balls is a plain undecorated example noted to be from Kemnay (1892.60.12; Figure 
11.5), while the other (1892.60.13) is an unprovenanced example with 26 knobs 
and, unusually, a metal protuberance perhaps related to another function later in its 
life-history. Two further unpublished examples of this enigmatic category of late 
Neolithic-Early Bronze Age object entered the PRM in 1917 from Edward Tylor’s 


4 The PRM’s prehistoric collections from Northern Ireland also includes material recorded as collected by 
William James Knowles, William Arthurs, Albert Tenyson Motley Hewitt, John Evans, Claude Blake, George 
Coffey, James Percy, Nina Frances, William James, Robert Eliott, Hodder Michael Westrop, and S. Archer. 

5 For instance, stone tool 1884.123.607 is labeled ‘Found on the banks of the Bann River in October 1864 by 
Pitt Rivers’, so he was certainly in County Antrim at this time. See Fable 1.4 above, and discussion in Chapter 1. 

6 The PRAl’s prehistoric collections from Wales also includes material recorded as collected by Samuel 
Hazzledene, James Park, John Evans, Henry Hicks, Edward Bouverie Luxmoore, Eric Balliol Moullin, 
John Wynne Jones, and William John Evans. 

7 The PRM’s prehistoric collections from Scotland also includes material recorded as collected by 
Alexander James Montgomerie Bell, William A. Donnelly, John Bruce, P.G. Pye, Albert Tenyson Morley 
Hewitt, James Rose, Joseph Anderson, Charles Cotterill, Donald Ferlys, Eleanor Hope, Ian Archibald, 
George Petrie, James Hunt, Robert Gibb, Thomas Nevill, and Walter Gregor. 
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Figure 11.3 Fate 
Neolithic/'Early Bronze 
Age carved stone hall from 
Kemnay, Aberdeenshire, 
Scotland (PRM Accession 
Number 1892.60.12j. 
Purchased by the Pitt 
Pavers Museum at the sale 
of John Rue’s collection at 
Dowell’s Auction Rooms, 
Edinburgh in 1892. 



Figure 11.4 Early 
Neolithic jadeite axe 
found in Aberdeenshire, 
Scotland. Spectro- 
radiometric analysis has 
shown that this jadeite 
originally came from 
Mont [A iso. Italy (PRM 
Accession Number 
1929.51.2;. 


Figure 11.5 Bronze 
Age gold funicular 
torque (PRM Accession 
Number 1884.78.25j 
from a hoard discovered 
in 1857 on Eaw Farm 
in Moray, Scotland. The 
hoard has been described 
as ' the richest gold find 
known from Bronze Age 
Scotland’ (Coles 1968: 
173). From the Pitt 
Rivers Museum founding 
collection. 
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collection (1917.53.85—86) and these are of the more common variety with four and 
eight knobs respectively. 

There are substantial holdings of selectively acquired Neolithic and Bronze 
Age flintwork, and at least 400 later prehistoric stone axes in the collection. The 
latter represent a fairly typical range of types in varied lithologies, jadeite included 
(e.g. 1929.51.2, Figure 11.4). Ceramics, metalwork and organic artefacts are present, 
although they form a minority component of the UK prehistoric and Romano- 
British archaeological collections. Some 81% of the c. 3,336 Neolithic, Bronze Age, 
Iron Age European (and Romano-British) ceramics in the PRM derive from Pitt- 
Rivers’ fieldwork, but this material has been otherwise little studied since. In contrast, 
some of the PRM’s c. 1,100 pieces of prehistoric metalwork have been incorporated 
into several studies: at least 99 artefacts formed part of the very influential series 
of PRM volumes published as the Occasional Papers on Technology written by the first 
Chair of the Early (later to be Ancient) Mining and Metallurgy Committee of the 
Royal Anthropological Institute, Henry Coghlan, and his colleagues (Allen et al. 1970; 
Coghlan 1951; 1956); at least 18 UK pieces were included in Mike Rowlands’ study 
of The Production and Distribution of Metalwork in the Middle Bronze Age in southern Britain 
(1976); nine were listed in the Prdhistorische Bron^efunde series (Burgess and Gerloff 
1981; Colquhoun and Burgess 1988), and Harbison (1969) published most of the 
PRM’s metal axes from Ireland. In keeping with Pitt-Rivers’ own interests, just over 
half of all these metal items are classified as weaponry, including 2 bronze swords 
which Pitt-Rivers acquired after they had been dredged from the River Thames 
(1884.119.309 and 1884.119.315). While the PRM holds very little archaeological 
material from mainland Spain (229 of the 302 objects from Spain are from the 
Canary Islands, and are discussed in Chapter 8), the PRM founding collection 
included 4 items apparently from a tomb deposit in Cordoba: an early Iron Age 
sword (1884.24.124), and 2 daggers (1884.121.22, 1884.121.23) and an iron spear 
head (1884.120.35) probably of Roman date. Decorative arts are far less visible, but 
there are, however, some notable individual pieces in the PRM founding collection 
including two Bronze Age gold tores (1884.78.25-26; Figure 11.5) ploughed up on 
Law Farm, Morayshire, in 1857, which form part of a hoard that has been described 
as ‘the richest gold find known from Bronze Age Scotland’ (Coles 1968: 173). 

11.3 Research Value 

Few components of the collections can be defined as assemblages in a modern 
archaeological sense — that is as groups of systematically-retrieved material united by 
contextual integrity. As is most apparent with the collections of prehistoric worked 
stone — which are dominated by more finely-worked and diagnostic tools such as 
axes, arrow-heads, scrapers and knives - a high degree of selective recovery has been 
in operation. In the case of the remarkable range of objects from the Swiss ‘Lake 
Villages’ a further selective process was in operation. Much of this material had been 
acquired from antiquities dealers and auction houses during the later 19th and early 
20th centuries. As items that had been recontextualised as tradable commodities, it is 
not surprising that a number are fakes (e.g. 1919.33.86). 

What, then, is the research potential of this material today? This is obviously 
highly variable, and radical changes in how research value is understood have taken 
place since much of it was collected. As a record of technological progress that 
was intimately linked to evolutionary schema and notions of stadial social/cognitive 
development (Gosden and Larson 2007: 96-102), individual stone tools and pottery 
vessels within the collection originally held academic weight, even without adequate 
context. Now it might be said that context is everything, with networks of association 
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even being preferentially valued above the thing(s) itself. The physical disposal in the 
last decade of large collections of unprovenanced stone tools and Romano-British 
sherds from certain national museums in the UK is telling of such shifts. 

Value might be defined in two ways: first, that which is conventionally applied to 
archaeological material, as evidence of past human activity and material processes; second, 
as a record of disciplinary history — as testimony to earlier collecting and archaeological 
practice, and the process of knowledge production (an approach that has resonance with 
the earlier PRM Relational Museum project: Gosden and Larson 2007). The collections 
have much potential to aid understanding of the early history of archaeology in Britain 
and Europe and its changing research foci; and, particularly through the PRM founding 
collection, the work of individuals such as Pitt-Rivers (Bowden 1991). 

11.4 The Collections as Archaeological Record 

Within the collections are certain assemblages of material that retain a key value 
as archaeological evidence for prehistoric and Romano-British activity at particular 
sites and regions. What follows is a series of observations on a sample: necessarily 
incomplete, but hopefully illustrative of research potential. 

Our miscellany can begin with some of the latest material first. Note can be 
made of the extensive assemblage in the PRM founding collection of pottery vessels 
(including one containing human bones 1884.37.69), beads, bone and antler tools, 
metal and bone ornaments — some 89 artefacts in total — from James Medhurst’s 
1842—1846 excavations at the late Iron Age-early Roman cemetery and temple site 
of Jordan Hill, Weymouth, which is still to receive proper analysis and publication 
(the only synthesis remains a 1989 Cardiff University undergraduate dissertation 
by Michael Hamilton). 8 Also a product of Medhurst’s investigations is an unusual 
collection of around 158 objects of Bronze Age to Romano-British date from the 
temple site at Lancing Down, Sussex, which have received only partial publication 
(Frere 1940). Collected in 1828, these were part of the PRM founding collection. 
There are 8 complete pottery vessels and one fragmented vessel (1884.35.46-47, 
1884.37.68-73; Figures 11.6 and 11.7). Three are wheel-thrown bead-rim bowls and 2 
are small bead-rim jars, all of lst-century BCE/lst-century CE date. The remaining 
3 vessels include a slack shouldered jar and 2 miniature vessels, one with an everted 
rim and slight omphalous base (probably early Iron Age), the other undecorated and 
resembling an early Bronze Age accessory vessel (1884.35.47). The first 5 vessels 
look to be a coherent grave group. They are recorded as containing human bones, 9 
including a large number of teeth, 132 of which are in the PRM (1884.37.74 .1—132). 
Accompanying the collection of ceramics are 3 Iron Age bone combs (1884.46.11— 
13) and 3 flint axes (1884.123.36-37; 1884.132.56); the latter probably items curated 
during the Romano-British period (Adkins and Adkins 1985). 

Although the extensive collections of stone tools that make up the bulk of the 
material under consideration here were acquired, like the Medhurst finds, early in the 
PRM’s history, there are more recent and more systematically-retrieved assemblages. 
Two of these came into the PRM in the early 1990s, having been recovered by local 
avocational archaeologist John Tucker through fieldwalking around Crofton, Wiltshire. 
From ‘Site 2’, at Free Warren Farm (SU 259 617), is an impressive early Mesolithic 
assemblage (1991.32.1-2000), 10 numbering close to 2000 pieces, comprising blades/ 


8 Further artefacts from the Medhurst excavations at Jordan Hill are held in the British Museum and 
Dorset County Museum. 

9 Pottery vessel 1884 . 37.69 has vertebrae associated with it, now also housed in the Museum. 

10 Currently a bulk accession, but objects were individually numbered by John Tucker himself. 
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Figure 11.6 Undecorated 
pottery vessel, resembling 
an early Bronze Age 
accessory vessel, excavated 
ly James Medhurst at the 
Romano-British temple 
site at Fancing Down, 
West Sussex (PRM 
Accession Number 
1884.35.47;. 

Figure 11.7 Fate Iron 
Age bead-rimmed ceramic 
jar of late 1st-century 
BCE/ Ist-century 
CE date, excavated 
ly James Medhurst at 
Fancing Down, West 
Sussex (PRM Accession 
Number 1884.37.72;. 



bladelets, some with marginal retouch, obliquely-blunted points, scrapers and tranchet 
axes. The material from ‘Site T, at Wolf Hall (SU 252 620), is evidently multi-period 
(1991.9.1—245). There is some early Mesolithic material, including bruised blades. 
Other, irregular, hard-hammer struck flakes, and pieces with irregular and expedient 
retouch, are likely to belong to the 2nd millennium BCE. Much of the material is in 
relatively fresh condition, implying recovery from sub-soil scatters that were being 
actively eroded by ploughing. A degree of selectively recovery has taken place (debitage 
is not as well represented), and it is unfortunate that gridded collection was not 
undertaken. Both have been subject to limited study and reporting within grey literature 
(Brown 1997; Tucker 1993), yet further analysis and publication is merited. There is a 
likely relationship with the Kennet valley Mesolithic sites downstream at Wawcott and 
Thatcham, Berkshire (Froom 1976; Healy et al. 1992). Additional study could enhance 
understanding of early Holocene activity along this important corridor route. 

Other elements of the lithic collections retain a similar regional significance, 
providing evidence of histories of occupation and activity in certain locations during 
Holocene prehistory. Even older, more selective and ‘casually’ acquired assemblages 
can have research value, especially when they are from areas outside the archaeologically 
‘super-charged’ zones of lowland England and Scotland where knowledge of 
prehistoric settlement and other practices remains in a formative state. Among the 
PRM founding collection are pieces of Mesolithic and later flintwork, alongside stone 
axes and pounders from the Channel Islands of Jersey (e.g. Figure 11.8), Guernsey and 
Herm; where serious interest in mapping and characterising early settlement is only 
just beginning. The same ‘value of record’ attaches itself to quite extensive collections 
of later Mesolithic, Neolithic and early Bronze Age flintwork from south and south¬ 
west Wales. From a 1934 Bosanquet donation are 143 worked flints (1934.80.34—115) 
from Pembrokeshire sites such as St David’s, Freshwater East, Stackpole Warren, 
Brownslade Burrows, Brownhill Burrows, Linney Burrows and Manorbier. There is 
also an extensive collection of similar chronological range from sand dune between 
Porthcawl and Ogmore in the Vale of Glamorgan, donated in 1899 and 1907 by one WJ. 
Evans (1899.54.1-17, 1807.37.1-10). Among the 36 pieces that make up the latter are 
numerous leaf-shaped and barbed-and-tanged arrow-heads, invasively flaked knives and 
fragments of greenstone axe. They attest to intense and repeated activity at the mouth 
of the Ogmore river — a ‘persistence of place’ — close to one of the few known early 
Neolithic enclosures in Wales, at Norton (Oswald et al. 2001). Analysis of this material 
could profitably be incorporated into the results of recent fieldwork at Ogmore-by-Sea 
and Corntown (Hamilton and Aldhouse-Green 1998; Burrow et al. 2001). 
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Figure 11.8 Neolithic 
stone axe from St 
Martin’s, Jersej, collected 
in June 1870, possibly by 
Pitt- Rivers himself. From 
the Fitt Fivers Museum 
founding collection (PRM 
Accession Number 
1884.123.584> 

One of the merits of being able to examine material from numerous locations, 
especially in juxtaposition, is that it highlights the considerable diversity that is present 
in the quality of regional lithic traditions. This has been noted before, especially in 
relation to the preferential occurrence of ‘prestige’ or ‘exotic’ flintwork in the late 
Neolithic of areas such as east Yorkshire and Orkney (Edmonds 1995: chapter 4); 
but it is only through examination of large collections such as that in the PRM that 
an appreciation of different working traditions, raw material acquisition strategies, 
stylistic frequencies, and so forth, can be properly appreciated. At one end of the 
‘quality scale’, the lithics from sites in south Wales and the Channel Islands, noted 
above, are dominated by implements on relatively poor quality flint from beach and 
gravel sources, a raw material choice that resulted in implements of small size and the 
employment of reduction techniques such as bi-polar working. In contrast a range 
of 7 Neolithic tools from Arbor Low, Derbyshire, acquired in the early 20th century 
(1915.37.184, 1923.73.2-7) support, through their exceptional quality, observations 
regarding the concentration of elaborate artefacts around this henge (Bradley and 
Hart 1983). The same quality is evident amongst material from the western fen- 
edge of East Anglia, especially that of the Neolithic and early Bronze Age from 
locations near Lakenheath and Mildenhall in Suffolk. 11 From surface scatters that are 



11 A thorough search for Upper Palaeolithic material within these collections is merited. Several possible 
Upper Palaeolithic points were noted during cursory examination, and in one instance a group of refitting 
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now largely ‘picked-out’ as a result of over a century of ‘flinting’, there are some of 
the finest leaf-shaped and barbed-and-tanged arrow-heads in the country (some in 
distinctive and probably non-local orange and reddish flint), polished-edge axes and 
knives, laurel leaves, plano-convex knives, maceheads, and so forth. It is a striking 
embarrassment of riches, whose presence raises the issue of quite how you quantify, 
compare and comprehend quality. Are concentrations of high quality flintwork to 
be linked to situations of aggregation involving participants from diverse origins — a 
context where identity display might be heightened? Or is this a product of internal 
‘signalling’, in which demonstration of craft skill became important as a social marker? 

Here, the material itself is almost demanding to be taken notice of. This is true 
also of the diverse artefact assemblages from the Swiss Lake Village sites mentioned 
above. The quantity of material from locations such as Neuchatel and Robenhausen, 
and especially of still ‘serviceable’ serpentine chisels and axes, is remarkable, and begs 
the question of how much of this material was intentionally deposited and whether 
these were items with finite lives prescribed from the outset. Even without good 
context, assessing the extent of use and maintenance (e.g. reworking) of these objects 
would provide some insight into their ‘lives’ and points of deposition/discard. 

So far, the individual analytic value of objects in the collection has not been 
considered, but with an increasing disciplinary interest in establishing refined 
radiocarbon chronologies (cf. Bayliss and Whittle 2007), and awareness of the 
information potential that could be unlocked through biochemical and geochemical 
analyses (notably lipid and isotope analyses to determine palaeodiet and lifetime 
movement respectively: cf. Copley et al. 2005; Evans et al. 2006), elements of the 
collection take on an enhanced significance. Where they posses good contextual 
information, objects of bone and antler have future potential as sources of samples 
for radiocarbon dating; while ceramics could be subjected to lipid analysis. Targeted 
work of this kind could be applied to some of the material recovered during Pitt- 
Rivers’ early Sussex excavations, at Cissbury, Ranscombe Camp and Mount Caburn, 
for example (Bowden 1991: 67-71). From Harold St George Gray’s 1908-1922 
excavations at the Avebury henge (Gray 1934; Figure 11.9) are 4 red deer antler picks 
(1926.50.2, 4—6) and a cattle scapula shovel (1926.50.3) from the primary fills of the 
ditch. Considered as of little interest for much of the 20th century — the majority of 
antler picks from Gray’s work were discarded from museum collections — they are 
now invaluable as radiocarbon samples. An additional value may lie in strontium and 
oxygen isotopic analysis of these in order to provide information on the networks 
of antler and bone tool acquisition required for the construction of the Avebury 
monument, providing such techniques can be successfully applied in the future to 
antler. 12 Similarly, in the PRM founding collection are 4 antler picks (1884.118.268- 
271) from the Neolithic flint mines of Grimes Graves, Norfolk, excavated by 
Canon William Greenwell, from whom Pitt-Rivers received his ‘very first lessons as 
an excavator’ (Pitt-Rivers 1887: xix). Further antler picks from the site came to the 
Museum from the collections of John Evans (1928.68.462), and George Rolleston 
(1935.46.1—7), alongside a large unquantified assemblage of flintwork from a very 
wide range of donors. 

Beyond the UK, and while to some extent superseded in analytic value by more 
recently recovered assemblages (cf. papers in Besse 2007), individual artefacts 
and artefact categories that would merit further study can be found among the 


large blades, core table and flakes from Lakenheath (discovered by GF Lawrence in 1897), erroneously 
marked as ‘Neolithic’ (1897.11.43—85). 

12 The considerable wear visible on the Avebury picks may hint at the difficulties encountered in acquiring 
sufficient red deer antler for the construction process, these tools being curated and worked to near obsolescence. 
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Figure 11.9 Photograph 
of excavations at the 
Stone Circle at Avebury, 
Wiltshire, conducted by 
Harold St George Gray, 
April 1922 (PPM 
Photograph Collections 
1998.262.16 A). 



Figure 11.10 View of 
exposed wooden uprights 
in the shallows of 
Fake Biel at Fattrigen, 
remains of prehistoric 
lake dwellings, 1874’. 
Photograph from the 
founding collection 
of the PPM (PPM 
Photograph Collections 
1884.123.910j. 
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Figure 11.11 Chape- 
shaped decorated stone 
object from Onnens, Fake 
Neuchatel, Switzerland 
(PRM Accession 
Number 1913.80.63J. 
Part of an assemblage 
purchasedfrom Ernest 
Poulin in December 
1913. The hand-written 
list accompanying the 
objects (written in French) 
describes the object as 
follows: ‘Un objet en 
pierre (fingres) orne de 
dessins entr’autres d’un 
croissant et d’un groupe 
de petits points en creux, 
disposes en forme d’un 
etoile, qui sontgarnis 
d’ocre jaune. Cette piece 
fort remarkble et tres 
rare etantprobablement 
desintee a un usage cultuel 
et vraisemblablement 
dediee aux astres de la 
nuit’. [A stone object 
(fingres) decorated with 
designs, among other 
things, of a crescent and 
a group of little sunken 
points, arranged like 
stars, which are filled 
with yellow ochre. This 
most remarkable and very 
rare object was probably 
intended for a religious 
use, and very probably 
consecrated to the stars of 
the night]. 


extensive Swiss lake 
village material. This 
includes textiles 

(1927.50.1-4) and 
stringwork fragments 
(e.g. 1884.123.909, 

1892.67.27-29) from 
Robenhausen, 5 human 
skull roundels (1913.80.54— 
55, 1913.80.88-90) and 
animal bone (1913.80.58— 
62) from Neolithic 
deposits at Concise, Lake 
Neuchatel (Switzerland), 
antler-hafted stone tools 
with traces of original 
adhesive (e.g. 1913.40.1), 
and much further, 
currently unquantified 
material. 13 The PRM 
founding collection also 
contained at least one 
photograph from the 
lake villages, showing 
exposed wooden 

remains at Lake Biel 
(Figure 11.10). All are 
potential sources of information on prehistoric technological practices, at least. 
There are some remarkable individual objects among this material, including a 
‘chape-shaped’ stone object from Onnens, Lake Neuchatel (Switzerland), acquired 
in 1913 (1913.80.63, Figure 11.11). Donated by one Ernest Roulin, it is made from 
a fine-grained sandstone, it is finely worked with vertical grooves on the back, a flat 
base, and on the front face an incised crescent and dot cluster in-filled with traces of 
yellowish pigment. The motifs and decorative arrangement bear resemblance to the 
Bronze Age Nebra ‘sky disc’ (Meller 2004), and that in itself must invite further study 
and evaluation of its authenticity. The object came as part of a larger assemblage of 
around 30 objects from the Swiss site donated to the Museum (via Henry Balfour). 
The Onnens collection also includes 2 bronze pendants (1913.80.72), one of which 
is in the form of a ‘pendant crescent’ (1913.80.64), 2 bronze rings (1913.80.73— 
74), a bronze knife with deer horn handle (1913.80.65), a deer horn engraved and 
perforated plaque ([1913.80.66]), 5 beads (1913.80.67-71), a bronze pin (1913.80.75), 
a bronze chisel (1913.80.76), 2 bronze awls (1913.80.77—78), 4 bronze needle with 
round/oval eyes (1913.80.79-82), ceramics (1913.80.83-86), and a piece of charcoal 
(1913.80.87). 

The later prehistoric collections from France are largely unquantified and often 
unsorted, but are dominated by material that appears to derive from Pitt-Rivers’ 
fieldwork on the northern coastal regions of France, at sites in Brittany, Normandy 
and Nord Pas de Calais (see 11.5.2 below). The collections comprise a range of stone 
tools and metalwork, including an undated assemblage of bronze beads (1884.76.108), 



13 At least 70 further archaeological objects from the PRM founding collection from are recorded on the 
Museum database as unaccessioned and unlocated. 
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but expanded very little after the founding of the Museum: whereas the Palaeolithic 
collections expanded significantly. It is very probable that some later prehistoric 
flintwork is currently incorrectly identified as of Palaeolithic date on the database. 
Despite the relatively large quantities within the PRM founding collection, only c. 13 
bronze archaeological objects identified as from France entered the Museum after 
1884, and all but 3 of these (1910.72.97, 1919.33.54—55) were transfers from the 
OUMNH. The General’s interests in Iron Age and Roman France, and especially the 
Gallic invasions of Britain, were not kept up by Balfour or subsequent PRM curators. 
There is a broadly similar picture for Belgium, although a relatively large assemblage 
of later prehistoric stone tools and ceramics came to the Museum, deriving from 
fieldwork undertaken in 1909 and 1911 by Alexander James Montgomerie Bell at 
sites at Camp-a-Cayaux and Momalle (1921.91.354-384). Nevertheless, a piecemeal 
development of later prehistoric stone tools and metalwork did take place for some 
European countries, as can be exemplified by an account of the material from 
Denmark. 

The c. 767 later prehistoric objects from Denmark come from a range of sources. 
Some of this, from the PRM founding collection, represents material collected by 
Pitt-Rivers on a visit to Denmark with George Rolleston in 1879 (Morton 2011). This 
includes an unquantified assemblage of later prehistoric flintwork and amber beads 
from Korsor. Some of the stone tools are marked ALF 31.8.79’, and some are marked 
‘220g/ 12099 Kitchen midden KORSOR S. Aug. 31 1879’. An assemblage from a 
kitchen midden at Solager, near Korsor, excavated by Alfred Heneage Cocks at exactly 
the same time that Lane Fox was in Denmark, includes oyster, cockle and mussel 
shells, and bones of animals and birds (1891.56.9). A third unquantified assemblage 
of stone tools ‘from a midden at Korsor’ was transferred to the PRM from the 
OUMNF1 in 1935, as part of the collections of George Rolleston (1935.46.29), and 
it is possible that organic remains from this source remained in the OUMNF1. Taken 
together, it is possible that the assemblages from Pitt-Rivers, Cocks and Rolleston 
may derive from the excavation of a single midden site, in which Pitt-Rivers and 
Rolleston participated. Also from the Danish PRM founding collection material, and 
possibly from Pitt-Rivers’ 1879 trip, is a body of later prehistoric stone tools and 
metalwork marked ‘PR. Copenhagen’ (1884.30.56,1884.50.6,1884.50.8,1884.120.10, 
1884.120.49-51, 1884.120.53-54, 1884.125.343, 1884.125.408), and a further 
currently unquantified body of unprovenanced and undated material from Denmark 
(more than 320 records), including a significant number of bone tools. The PRM 
founding collection also includes Neolithic ceramic sherds and 2 worked flints from a 
midden site at Gundsomagle, apparently from John Evans’ collection (1884.125.136, 
1884.125.142,1884.132.42). Danish transfers from the OUMNH to the PRM in 1892 
included spindle whorls (1892.67.40-44) and stone tools (within 1892.67.637-878) 
from the collection of John Wickham Flower. Danish archaeological material later 
donated to the Museum includes an unquantified assemblage of stone, shells, and 
burnt wood from a midden at Bilidt, near Frederikssund, collected by Jamieson 
Boyd Hurry (1918.4.1—4), and stone tools from the collection of John Abercromby 
(1901.38.35-36). Objects presented by Henry Balfour include a bone skate 
(1926.12.36), as well as a wide range of metalwork and worked stone (1908.36.26-37, 
1915.37.281-297). The collections were further expanded by stone tools purchased 
from George Fabian Lawrence (1905.69.6-8), Raymond Wilson (1910.72.98-99) and 
S.G. Hewlett (1924.67.3-5, 1924.67.10) and metalwork purchased through Stevens 
Auction Rooms (1922.61.1). Further Danish stone tools, often with little provenance, 
were donated by Walter Leo Hildburgh (1944.12.104-122), James Beck (1897.77.9- 
12), Oscar Charles Raphael (1919.33.9—11), Vigo Auguste Demant (1919.51.1—6), 
Edwin Alfred Barton (1923.44.1), Walter Leo Hildburgh (1944.12.104—122), and the 
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daughter of Frederick Metcalfe (1937.12.1—23). A small assemblage of Mesolithic 
flintwork from an Ertebolle-period midden site at Havknude, East Jutland was 
presented to the Museum from the collection of anthropologist E.B. Tylor in 1917 
(1917.53.72-79), and a similar collection of unprovenanced flintwork, possibly from 
Denmark, was donated from the collection of C.S. Seligman and B.Z. Seligman in 1940 
(1940.12.650—651). An assemblage of non-ferrous metalwork from the collection of 
John Lubbock (Lord Avebury) came to the PRM through the British Museum in 
1917 (1917.36.46—70). A small body of undated flintwork from a shell midden at 
Nedersdt donated by PRM Assistant Curator Beatrice Blackwood (1941.8.312), and 
a body of Bronze Age metalwork and ceramics came by exchange with the Danish 
National Museum in Copenhagen (1947.1.14—29). A further c. 69 archaeological 
objects from Denmark— mainly later prehistoric non-ferrous metalwork — are listed 
on the Museum database as currently unaccessioned and unlocated. 

11.5 The Collections as Insight into Early Archaeological Practice 

11.5.1 Overview 

There is no doubting the historic value of the collections. In total, they provide 
insight into 19th- and early 20th-century collecting practices, shifting disciplinary 
concerns, and the didactic process of presenting the remote past to the public since 
the 1880s. They form a unique material record of the formative stages of prehistoric 
and later archaeology in Britain, one which has the potential to provide a different 
disciplinary history to that conventionally offered through study of textual sources 
alone (e.g. Trigger 2006). This is especially true of the PRM founding collection, given 
its intimate association with Pitt-Rivers, and both his extensive academic networks 
and pivotal relationship in the development of archaeological method and theory 
(Bowden 1991; Gosden and Larson 2007: 43-52). 

11.5.2 The Fieldwork ofLt-Gen. A.H.L.F. Pitt-Rivers 

There are perhaps 4,000 later prehistoric and Roman artefacts in the PRM relating to 
the early archaeological fieldwork of Pitt-Rivers, as well as medieval and post-medieval 
material (see Chapter 12). These belong to a phase of his intellectual development 
that has received less critical attention than his later Cranborne Chase research. Some 
material relates to his very earliest fieldwork, while serving with the army in Northern 
Ireland. Mesolithic and Neolithic material is present from at least three unpublished 
sites in County Antrim: at Carrickfergus, Toome, Ballymena. In December 1868, two 
years after leaving Northern Ireland, Pitt-Rivers purchased a late Bronze Age bronze 
spearhead with gold inlay from Lough Gur, County Limerick, Ireland (1884.119.348), 
at Sothebys, and published it in 1869. It has been found in 1857, and was previously 
owned by one Reverend Dr Neligan, and by Lord Guillamore. (Lane Fox 1869). 

A remarkably rich, unstudied collection of later prehistoric and Romano-British 
material derives from Pitt-Rivers’ early excavations in England and Wales (as well as 
post-Roman material — see Chapter 12 below), and northern France. Full details of the 
c. 49 sites and findspots represented in London, Yorkshire, Sussex, Kent, Oxfordshire, 
north Wales, Norfolk, Wiltshire, Devon, Gloucestershire and Bedfordshire are given 
in Chapter 1. Arguably, it was the large and complex assemblages of material that 
were recovered during his excavations at key Sussex sites such as Cissbury (Lane Fox 
1875), Seaford (Lane Fox 1876), Mount Caburn and Ranscombe Camp (Pitt-Rivers 
1881) that began to structure his experiments in recording and reporting artefacts. 
As Bowden notes (1991: 86), the report on Mount Caburn (Pitt-Rivers 1881) was 
the first to include a ‘Relic Table’, providing quantitative and contextual information 
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on finds. It is interesting to see within the collections just how much material was 
retained, including categories of artefact such as pottery sherds and flint debitage 
that many of his contemporaries would not normally have kept. Driven by a desire 
to formulate better chronologies and by his interest in material and social evolution 
(Bowden 1991), Pitt-Rivers was experimenting with the information potential of 
excavated objects. However, his treatment of material was not always consistent, as 
shown by the different levels of contextual information attached to the finds from 
the Ranscombe Camp and Mount Caburn excavations, both sites being dug as apart 
of the same campaign in 1877—1878 (Pitt-Rivers 1881). That from Mount Caburn 
is much better, with metalwork and the bulk of the pottery labelled according to 
individual pit. Because of this, the potential for reanalysis of this material is good. 
There is also a remarkable collection of 63 pieces of fired daub from under the 
bank at Mount Caburn (1884.137.171 .9—56) that looks to come from a house or 
other large structure. Material from Ranscombe is given little differentiation beyond 
recovery from the rampart and ditch. Perhaps this reflects only limited awareness of 
the importance of stratigraphic control at this point in his fieldwork development 
(Bowden 1991: 85), and a perception that individual features comprised an appropriate 
primary archaeological entity rather than layers/deposits. 

Worked flint and other stone objects are surprisingly well represented among 
the excavated and surface-collected material in the PRM founding collection. Note 
can be made of the substantial collection of 120 pieces of largely earlier Neolithic 
worked flint, including much debitage, recovered by Pitt-Rivers from Ganton Wold, 
Yorkshire in 1867 while working with Canon Greenwell on the Willerby Wold and 
Ganton Wold long barrows (Bowden 1991: 66-67). Pitt-Rivers did not publish this 
work (although see Greenwell and Rolleston 1877), but Bowden (1991: 66) notes that 
amongst the Pitt-Rivers Papers at the Salisbury and Wiltshire Museum is a manuscript 
describing the work. There is little evident selectivity in retention. Telling of a passion 
for ‘flinting’, and also of otherwise unrecorded fieldwork by Pitt-Rivers, is a collection 
of about 31 scrapers, flakes and cores from Maiden Bower, Bedfordshire. Only later 
was the Neolithic component of this site formally recognized (Curwen 1930). His 
interest in this material was probably heavily influenced by the research programmes 
of John Evans, Joseph Prestwich and others, in seeing the establishment of lithic 
typologies as absolutely central to the creation of prehistoric sequences. 

Technological connections across different media were explored in the case of a 
collection of 11 stone implements in metamorphic rock (1884.123.554—570), found 
in an early Bronze Age cist at Moel Faben, Gwynedd, in October 1868, together with 
a pottery urn (1884.35.32). The material includes small bifacial implements, a possible 
scraper and 2 small asymmetric points. Pitt-Rivers recognized the resemblance to 
contemporary flint implements, sought specialist confirmation (from one Professor 
Ramsey) on their having been humanly-worked, and used the opportunity of their 
discovery to argue for the regular employment in certain regions of stone other than 
flint for the manufacture of tools. His conclusion ‘that in some parts of North Wales, 
where none but rocks of the primary geological formation occur, the inhabitants 
used the stone of the country for the same purposes which, in other districts, were 
served by flint’ (Lane Fox 1870b: 321) may seem of little consequence today, but 
it marks another point in the formative process of defining the character of the 
archaeological record and one which assisted with the later recognition of upland 
Neolithic axe production sites. 

Numerous similar insights into Pitt-Rivers’ use of material evidence can be 
connected to the lithic collections. A final example relates to a small assemblage of 14 
irregularly worked flints from Stonehenge (1884.132.240—253). In themselves they are 
unremarkable — a utilized flake, another with marginal retouch, one with a battered edge, 
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Figure 11.12 Unused 
example of General 
Fitt-BJvers’ ‘medalets’, 
which he had specially 
crafted for date-stamping 
and placement in his 
excavation trenches 
before back-filling (PRM 
Accession Number 
1971.30.5J. 


and a small number of 
debitage flakes. 

However, these 

objects were found 
in the centre of the 
monument, having 
been disturbed by 
burrowing rabbits, 
and were used by the 
General in an early 
call for systematic 
excavation at the site 
(Lane Fox 1870a: 
2—3). Employing a 
rather innovative 
method for his time, 
Pitt-Rivers used rapid 
surface survey of an 
adjacent ploughed 
field to demonstrate 
that lithic distributions 
in Stonehenge and 
its environs were 
discontinuous, and 
therefore that the 
material from the 
interior of the 
monument is likely to have had a direct association. The lithics became evidence of 
the date of Stonehenge and of the material rewards of the proposed excavations. 
Unfortunately, the then owner of the site, Edmund Antrobus, was unsympathetic to 
the plans of Pitt-Rivers and the British Association, and it would be another three 
decades before excavations finally took place (Gowland 1902). 

Included in the collections are also items of field equipment used by Pitt-Rivers 
(1971.30.1—12): his excavation medalions (Figure 11.12) and his excavation caravan 
(no accession number). The PRM founding collection also includes a remarkable 
set of scale models of archaeological sites. Most of these (1884.140.85-97) depict 
megalithic sites in England and the Isle of Man, and were created by Alfred Lionel 
Lewis (cf. Lewis 1868, 1872a, 1872b) in the late 1860s-early 1870s and acquired by 
Pitt-Rivers soon after. They were manufactured at a scale of 1 inch to 10 feet, from 
cork and moss mounted on wooden blocks. However, some other makers are also 
represented in the collection of 16 models (6 further models are either destroyed or 
unlocated and unaccessioned). (Table 11.1). These include an undated model of a 
mill race or aqueduct (presumably post-medieval in date) near Bantry, County Cork, 
Ireland, recorded as made ‘For Col. A.L. Fox’ (1884.140.24), and a much earlier 
model, apparently made in October 1846 by one Roger Downing of a cromlech 
on Arda Bear Island, Norway (1884.140.74). Two of the unaccessioned models 
appear not to be by A.L. Lewis, but are from the collection of J.G. Wood, and depict 
Cissbury Rings. 

In themselves, these models provide a remarkable record of the condition of 
these sites during the third quarter of the 19th century; a number, such as Wayland’s 
Smithy (Hicks 2011), having since been subject to restoration, meaning that the models 
represent an important record of the pre-restoration state of the monuments (Figure 
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Date Made 

Accession Number 

Site or Monument Depicted 1 

Maker 

undated 

1884.140.24 

Aqueduct or mill race found near Bantry’, 
County Cork, Ireland, ‘For Col A.L. Fox’ 

unknown 

Oct. 1846 

1884.140.74 

Cromlech at Arda Bear Island, Norway 

Roger 

Downing 

25 April 1868 2pm 

1884.140.89 

Kit’s Coty House, Kent, ‘3 miles from 
Aylesford Station’ 

A.L. Lewis 

6 May 1868 3pm & 10 
July 1869 

1884.140.97 

Wayland’s Smithy, Oxfordshire 

A.L. Lewis 

17 August 1869 5[?] pm 

1884.140.96 

Chun Quoit, Cornwall 

A.L. Lewis 

17 August 1869 6pm 

1884.140.98 

Lanyon Quoit, Cornwall 

A.L. Lewis 

18 August 1869 3pm 

1884.140.93 

Trethery Quoit, Cornwall, ‘5 miles from 
Liskeard Statn’ 

A.L. Lewis 

19 August 1869 6pm 

1884.140.95 

‘Men-an-Tol, or Holed Stone’ Cornwall 

A.L. Lewis 

22 August 1869 1pm 

1884.140.90 

Grimspound, Devon 

A.L. Lewis 

26 August 1869 1pm 

1884.140.92 

Spinster’s Rock/Spinster’s Sone, Devon 

A.L. Lewis 

Monday 19 Sept 1870 
5pm 

1884.140.86 

Calderstones stone circle, Merseyside 

A.L. Lewis 

Friday 23 Sept 1870 
1pm 

1884.140.87 

Neolithic chambered tomb at King Orry’s 
Grave, Isle of Man 

A.L. Lewis 

Friday 23 Septr 1870 
11/ 4pm’ 

1884.140.88 

‘Sepulchre opposite King Orry’s Grave’, Isle 
of Man 

A.L. Lewis 

Friday 23 Septr 1870 
5pm 

1884.140.94 

Sepulchre at Ballakelly, Isle of Man 

A.L. Lewis 

Friday 23 Sept 1870 
3pm 

1884.140.91 

Cloven Stones, Isle of Man 

A.L. Lewis 

1875 

1884.140.85 

‘Underground structure on Langtoft Wold’, 
Yorkshire. 

A.L. Lewis 

Undated 

Not accessioned; currently unlocated 
[Delivery Catalogue II 354 & PGreen 
Book 16.426 - 16.441] 

Nine Maidens, Penzance, Cornwall 

Probably A.L. 
Lewis 

Undated 

Not accessioned; possibly destroyed. 

Red Ag 1848 & Delivery Catalogue II 353 
& PGreen 16.426 - 16.441 

Mount Murray circle, Isle of Man 

Probably A.L. 
Lewis 

Undated 

Not accessioned; destroyed. 

[Delivery Catalogue II 353] 

Dance Maen, Merry Maidens or ‘Nine 
Maidens’, Cornwall 

A.L. Lewis? 

Undated 

Not accessioned; currendy unlocated 
[Green Book 56.2171 - 56.2172] 

‘2 models of Cimbruy [PCissbury] from Mr 
J.G. Wood’s collection’ 2 

Unknown 

Undated 

Not accessioned; currently unlocated 
Green Book 194.6677 - 6678 

‘2 models of Cissbury shafts’ 

Unknown 

Undated 

Not accessioned; destroyed. 

[Delivery Catalogue II 354] 

Stonehenge, Wiltshire 

Unknown 


Table 11.1 List of scale models of archaeological sites and monuments in the UK, Ireland and Norway from the PRM founding collection. 


1 1VB the PRM contains one further scale model of an archaeological site: a ball court at Chicken Itsd, Yucatan made for A If red Percival Maudslay 
(1894.37.1). 

2 This appears to be the Rep. John George Wood (1827-1889), a writer on natural history who published, among other things, a paper titled The Dullness 
of Museums' in 1887 (Nineteenth Century 21:384—396). 


11.13). Their role was principally didactic, being used as illustrations at meetings. But 
they can also be regarded as an effective mode of three-dimensional record made 
at a time when photography was a novel and little-employed technique, and when 
the production of illustrations for dissemination was still limited to labour-intensive 
methods such as steel plate and wood engraving, and lithography. As Caroline Butler 
noted in a paper written while working on the Characterization project (2010), these 
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Figure 11.13 One 
of the scale models of 
archaeological monuments 
made by Alfred Fionel 
Fends in the late 1860s, 
acquired by Pitt-Riven 
soon afterwards, and 
displayed at his exhibitions 
in Bethnal Green and 
South Kensington bfore 
being brought to Oxford. 
This model (PRM 
Accession Number 
1884.140.97J shows the 
Neolithic chambered tomb 
at Wayland’s Smithy, 
Oxfordshire. The stones, 
rendered in cork, are 
surrounded by undergrowth 
and small trees, depicted 
by moss. The model’s focus 
is the sarsen stones of the 
chamber and the kerb, while 
the mound is suggested 
under the vegetation. The 
cork and the moss are 
mounted on a square 
wooden block covered with 
paintedpaper. A hand¬ 
written label identifies the 
site as Wayland’s Cave, 

3 miles from Shrivenham 
Station, Berkshire’: a 
reminder of the significance 
of rail travel to stations 
such as this (opened 1840) 
in facilitating visits to 
archaeological monuments in 
the early Victorian period. 
Each edge of the block is 
labelled with a compass 
point, and the whole model 
is at a scale of 1 inch to 
10 feet. Text written on 
the base indicates the date 
on which Fewis visited the 
site andpossibly when he 
manufactured the object: 

“16 May 1868 3pm & 

10 July 1869’’ (see Hicks 
2011 ). 



models may have ‘played an important part in encouraging Pitt-Rivers’ own use of 
models as illustrative and demonstrative tools’. 

11.5.3 Finds from Roman London 

When compared with the extensive prehistoric assemblages, there is relatively 
little Romano-British material within the PRM collections. The bulk of Romano- 
British finds were acquired early as part of the PRM founding collection, and their 
provenance is heavily skewed towards Dorset (about 279 objects), principally from 
Purbeck and Jordan Hill, and the City of London (about 533 artefacts). The latter 
material is of particular historical interest because of its recovery during early salvage 
work within the City; indeed it is the material legacy of some of the earliest episodes 
of ‘rescue archaeology’ in the UK (Norman 1906), including material ranging 
from the prehistoric to post-medieval periods from sites at Battersea, Broad Street, 
Bishopsgate, Cannon Street Steelyard, Charing Cross Station, Bucklersbury, Clement’s 
Lane, Finsbury Circus, Holborn Bridge, Lincoln’s Inn, Lombard Street/Gracechurch 
Street, London Wall, Mansion House, Moorfields, Old Jewry, Queenhithe Dock, 
Smithfield, St Mildred Poultry, Tokenhouse, Yard and Westminster Bridge — as well 
as further afield in Homerton, Southwark, Limehouse and Walthamstow. The most 
extensive collections include those from the development at London Wall during 1866, 
where Pitt-Rivers himself had an active connection, ‘having maintained a watching 
brief... for at least two months’ (Bowden 1991: 646). The PRM holds more than 221 
multi-period objects from this work at London Wall, including significant quantities 
of Romano-British material, ranging from copper alloy artefacts (including pins, 
needles, ear scoops, tweezers) to iron objects (tools, locks, spoons, spades, scissors, 
strigils, styluses), animal bone artefacts (points, needles and skates), leatherwork 
(shoes), ceramic vessels and vessel fragments, human remains, and post-medieval clay 
pipes. Typical of elements within the City of London collection, there are 72 pieces 
of Samian and stamped mortaria sherds found by Frederick Price in July 1879 during 
development near Mansion House (1887.1.400). Recovery was evidently highly 
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selective, and directed towards Samian, stamped Roman pottery and curiosities. A 
collection of 88 pottery fragments made by William Mosley during the excavation for 
the foundations of the City Bank at the corner of Threadneedle Street around 1886 is 
heavily biased towards Roman forms, especially Samian and grey wares (1887.1.280- 
367). Only a few fragments of medieval jugs are present, along with oddities (see 
Chapter 12 below). The Roman focus must be intentional, and could be tied into 
a then current identification between the City as ‘heart of Empire’, and British and 
Roman imperialism (cf. Hingley 2008). It reflects an interest in recovering the plan 
of the Roman city, yet perhaps also the limitations faced at the time of coming to 
terms with deeply stratified and complex structural sequences, in which the more 
solid components of Roman archaeology necessarily afforded greater attention 
than ephemeral medieval structural remains and deposits. The assemblages within 
the collections offer one potentially fruitful route into the historiography of early 
archaeological research in London, and almost certainly represent artefacts discussed 
in Pitt-Rivers’ own publications on London archaeology (e.g. Lane Fox 1866). 

11.6 Closing Comments 

More than any other element of the collection, the later prehistoric European 
collections urgently require a sustained programme of cataloguing, documentation 
enhancement and research. A few routes into future research on this component of 
the collections have been offered here. They are far from exhaustive: only the very tip 
of the iceberg has been observed. The basic sorting, numbering, identification and 
description of the prehistoric and Roman material in the PRM founding collection, 
especially the excavated and surface-collected assemblages deriving from Pitt-Rivers’ 
own early fieldwork in England, represent crucial pressing tasks for the potential of 
this element of the PRM collections to begin to be realised. As well as site-based 
work, the scope of the collections means that there is considerable potential for 
comparative work that operates at regional, national or transnational scales, exploring 
patterns in technology, exchange, or deposition, or undertaking scientific analysis of 
particular artefact categories. While locational detail is often stronger than might be 
expected, the enhancement of contextual detail through linkage to field notebooks 
and records, published sources, and HER/NMR records is a priority for future 
research. Given the unique character and history of the PRM, the archaeological 
collections not only have a second life as evidence of human life in antiquity, but also 
a third life, so to speak, as unique testimonies to the early scientific development of 
the discipline. The potential for reimagining the archaeological collections as material 
resources for writing the history of archaeology is clear, and such work could make 
innovative contributions beyond the discipline of archaeology to broader histories of 
the creation of scientific knowledge in the 19th and 20th centuries. 
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12.1 Introduction 

This chapter attempts to characterize the post-Roman {c. 500 CE-present) archaeological 
collections from Europe held in the Pitt Rivers Museum (PRM), and to suggest their 
value in future research. The material provides a potential but underused resource to 
answer questions not only about the objects and the lives of people in the past, but also 
the history of collecting. The archaeological collections are however, difficult to define 
and quantify. . More than for any other part of the collections, a central issue for this 
material is the overlap between what has been defined as ‘ethnographic’ on the Museum 
database and material of archaeological and historical research value. The PRM holds 
c. 36,611 objects from early medieval, medieval and post-medieval Europe (including 
Mediterranean Europe). These have been collected for a range of interests, including 
folklife/folklore studies, the comparative study of technology, art history, social 
history, ethnography, and archaeology. However, only c. 2,534 of these objects appear 
on the database as ‘archaeological’: less than 7% of the estimated quantity of post- 
Roman material culture from Europe. The remaining 93% is listed as ‘ethnographic’: 
a classification that draws attention away from their value as resources for the study 
of European past. For Europe, the lack until recent years of basic data on the age of 
objects on the Museum database is felt most sharply, and the limits of the definition of 
material as ‘ethnographic’ are most visible. Even within the ‘archaeological’ collections, 
a significant body of post-Roman material is currently un-dated. For example, a bone 
apple-corer (1884.118.266) collected by Pitt-Rivers during works at Cannon Street 
Steelyard in London is probably post-medieval in date (see 12.4 below): but until such 
assemblages are sorted, examined and described, then the full picture of British and 
European archaeology held in the PRM will remain unclear. 

This chapter points to the potential of such European collections for archaeological 
and historical research (12.2 below), before focusing on the c. 2,534 early medieval, 
medieval and post-medieval objects that are currently defined as ‘archaeological’. Some 
1,967 (78%) of these objects are from the United Kingdom and Ireland, but significant 
collections are also represented from France ( c . 199 objects), Italy ( c .; 138 objects), Denmark 
(t. 80 objects), Ukraine (c. 33 objects) and Germany (c. 25 objects). Smaller bodies of 
material (<25 objects) are present from 12 further countries. The chapter presents an 
account of the development of the collections (12.3), with reference to the material in the 
PRM founding collection from the UK and Ireland (12.3.2) and from continental Europe 
(12.3.3), and to that acquired after 1884 (12.3.4), and a discussion of the collections’ 
research value (12.4). Brief concluding comments are presented in section 12.5. 
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12.2 ‘Archaeology’, ‘Ethnography’, and the Post-Roman Past 

While General Pitt-Rivers is best known for his work on prehistoric and Romano- 
British archaeological material, he conducted a good deal of medieval archaeological 
fieldwork, and collected a significant amount of post-Roman (including post- 
medieval) European material. The General was one of the first archaeologists to 
encourage the acquisition of post-Roman material culture, but even in the decades 
after the foundation of the Museum medieval and post-medieval archaeology were 
still fledgling sub-disciplines (e.g. Bruce-Mitford 1948: 2). While the fields expanded 
in the second half of the 20th century, this coincided with a reduction in the PRM’s 
accessioning of archaeological material. Consequently, a large proportion of the 
Museum’s medieval and post-medieval collections are from the PRM founding 
collection. His early publications included studies of early medieval Irish ogham 
stones (Lane Fox 1867; Caulfield 1870), of a fine medieval brooch known as the 
Galway brooch (now in the Metropolitan Museum of New York) (Lane Fox 1868a; 
Petch 2012), of a medieval sword from the River Thames at Battersea (Lane Fox 
1868b; see 12.3.2 below), and of early medieval burials near Guildford (Lane Fox 
1877; Saunders 1980). His excavations at Caesar’s Camp, Folkstone turned out to 
demonstrate that the site was not an Iron Age hillfort but a Norman defensive site 
(Pitt-Rivers 1883) — and thus represented perhaps ‘the first scientific excavation of a 
medieval site in Britain’ (Bowden 1991: 86). Pitt-Rivers’ interest in the post-Roman 
period also continued after the founding of the PRM, notably at King John’s House, 
Tollard Royal, Wiltshire (Pitt-Rivers 1890), where he stripped away post-medieval 
plaster and paint, and even Elizabethan windows, to expose a medieval hunting lodge 
in an early exercise in architectural recording. He also conducted excavations which 
recovered medieval and later artefacts, the results of which were published with 
the first section drawing of medieval ceramics (Gerrard 2003: 58). In this light, it is 
perhaps no surprise that the PRM founding collection included significant quantities 
of post-Roman archaeological material from Europe (see 12.3.2—3 below). 

However, despite such relatively early interest from Pitt-Rivers, the fields of 
medieval and post-medieval archaeology, as conventionally understood, developed little 
during the PRM’s principal collecting period for archaeological material, between the 
1880s and 1940s. Instead, European material culture was more commonly the focus 
of museum-based collecting for folklore/ folklife studies and various forms of social 
history. Such material is at present a neglected resource for post-Roman material culture 
studies, with which historical archaeology has made few connections. Instead, post- 
Roman archaeology developed in the field at sites associated with the Church and 
the state, such as castles, churches and monasteries (Gerrard 2003; Hicks 2007), and 
in city museums, where the post-war expansion in urban rescue archaeology led to 
the development of new typologies and sequences for post-Roman material culture, 
especially for ceramics (e.g. Ward Perkins 1940; Jope 1947; Leeds 1949; Evison et 
al. 1974; see discussions by Barker and Majewski 2006). Interpretive agendas drew 
increasingly from particular forms of economic, social and industrial history, and 
medieval and post-medieval archaeologists focused on excavating artefact production 
sites or tracing past trading networks. In contrast, the past two decades have seen a 
remarkable expansion in the study of everyday life through medieval and post-medieval 
material culture (Brown 1997; Hicks and Beaudry 2006; Hicks 2007; Standley 2008; 
Owens et al. 2009; Gilchrist 2012). A glance at the tables of contents of journals such 
as Medieval Archaeology, Medieval Ceramics, Vost-Medieval Archaeology or the International 
Journal of Historical Archaeology reveals how themes such as human identity, household 
life, the politics of archaeology, deposition and curation in the past, material form, 
interdisciplinary relationships with historical anthropology and material culture studies, 
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and the idea of ‘contemporary archaeology’ have increasingly revitalized the field. 
Such impulses have often been characterized by an effort to move beyond a purely 
descriptive model of post-Roman archaeology, sometimes through the idea of ‘social’ 
archaeology. At the same time, the complex relationships between historical and 
contemporary archaeology and anthropological material culture studies are the focus of 
considerable contemporary debate (Hicks 2010). But theoretical debate (e.g. Harrison 
and Schofield 2010) has not yet developed into sustained studies of particular bodies 
of early modern and modern material culture, which can focus on the everyday as well 
as the exceptional, and upon the slower-paced research which excavated assemblages or 
museum collections require (but see Gilchrist and Sloane 2005; Dwyer 2011). 

In this context, the presence of c. 34,077 historical objects from post-Roman Europe 
(500 CE—present) in the PRM, which are currently not defined as ‘archaeological’ 
but as ‘ethnographic’, and so fall outside of the detailed review conducted for this 
chapter, is striking. These objects include material often studied by archaeologists, 
such as ceramics, metal, bone and stone tools, and a wide range of weaponry and 
armour. For example, the collections defined as ‘ethnographic’ include objects from 
the PRM founding collection such as a medieval wooden carving of Christ carrying 
the cross (1884.67.111) and two further medieval carved wooden figures from Brittany 
(1884.67.114, 1884.67.124); a wide range of medieval and post-medieval firearms; and 
items related to the post-medieval history of archaeology itself, such as casts and models 
of archaeological sites, monuments and objects. The nominally ‘ethnographic’ objects 
from post-Roman Europe, whether collected before or after the Museum’s foundation 
in 1884, even include objects which have been excavated, such as a 19th-century bell, 
‘dug up in T. Allen’s garden’ in Hethe, Oxfordshire in 1961 (1986.40.181), and a post- 
medieval combined pistol and knife (1933.20.1) and a 17th-century German engraved 
horn gunpowder flask (1932.15.4) reportedly ‘dug up near Cheltenham’ by one Oliver 
H. Wild. But they also include a tremendous amount of more diverse historical material, 
often of organic materials: wooden religious icons, tobacco pipes, cigarette holders and 
cigar lighters; drawings, prints and decorative arts; coins, tokens and banknotes; clothing 
and items of personal adornment; pins, needles, thimbles, buttons, bobbins and distaffs; 
musical instruments, rosaries and other religious (especially Christian) objects; cutlery, 
clocks and candlesticks; Masonic objects; lamps, locks and keys; many kinds of ‘amulet’; 
models, toys and games; wicker baskets and brass bells; wooden furniture and iron 
horse gear; fire-making objects and gramophone records; wood panels and parchment 
manuscripts; human remains; hand mangles and bicycles; man-traps and telephones. 
All of these are of post-Roman date and have been collected in Europe - and mainly 
from England — and are virtually unstudied as historical, or archaeological, sources of 
evidence. 

A small, local example of the archaeological potential of apparently ‘ethnographic’ 
collections is represented by the material collected by Percy Manning (1870-1917). 
Manning had a keen interest in folklore, and collected material from Oxfordshire 
and further afield (see 12.3.4 below). Some 219 objects (149 of which were from 
Oxfordshire) were donated to the PRM by Manning, and all were recorded as 
ethnographic apart from 27 medieval and post-medieval objects that were accessioned 
in 1911. Around 192 objects, which range in date from the 17th to 19th centuries, 
are therefore obscured by their classification as ethnographic. Those objects 
classed as ‘archaeological’ comprise dress accessories, tools and ceramics, while 
those classed as ‘ethnographic’ include lace-making tools, candlesticks, tinderboxes, 
cooking utensils, weapons, keys and other household implements. Some were found 
during excavations in Oxford, such as ‘an old pair of iron compasses’ from the 
site of the City Ditch, Broad Street (1911.29.61), while others were from houses, 
such as a quartzite pebble known as a ‘Dick’ stone which came from a cottage oven 
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at Chiselhampton, Oxfordshire and was used to indicate when the oven was hot 
enough for baking (1911.29.43). Together with material that Manning donated to the 
Ashmolean Museum and the Bodleian Library, along with Manning’s archive in the 
Ashmolean Museum, these collections represent a resource through which 17th-, 
18th- and 19th-century Oxfordshire can be studied through historical archaeology 
and material culture studies. 

At the outset, then, we note a principal result of our characterization of the 
European post-Roman collections of the PRM: that the wide variety of objects that 
are not currently defined as ‘archaeologicar hold enormous, untapped potential for 
historical, material cultural, and scientific research. The discipline of archaeology, 
having developed since these collections were assembled to encompass the study of 
the medieval, the more recent, and the contemporary past, is uniquely placed to start 
to realize the research value of these collections. 

12.3 The Development of the Post—Roman Archaeological Collections 

12.3.1 Overview 

The rest of this chapter is mainly focused on the c. 2,534 post-Roman European 
objects that are currently defined as ‘archaeological’. Of these, c. 1,967 are from the 
UK and Ireland, and 83% of these ( c. 1,624 objects) are from England. The UK 
and Irish material ranges from personal ornaments to weapons, pottery, tiles, pin 
manufacturing tools, locks and keys, horseshoes, lace-making bobbins, wig curlers, 
spurs, a pewter spoon, spindle whorls, and 3 stone fragments decorated with ogham 
script from southern Ireland. 

There are just c. 198 archaeological objects recorded from outside the UK and 
Ireland, and the objects are similar in type to those from the UK, but also include 
horse furniture, and objects decorated with religious iconography. The following 
sections outline the material currently defined as post-Roman archaeological 
collections: material from the PRM founding collection recorded as from the United 
Kingdom and Ireland (12.3.2), PRM founding collection material from elsewhere in 
Europe (12.3.3), and material deposited in the PRM after 1884 (12.3.4). 

12.3.2 The Founding Collection: United Kingdom and Ireland 

The Museum holds c. 1,967 post-Roman objects from the UK and Ireland that are 
currently defined as archaeological, and of these the vast majority - c. 1,810 objects 
— is from the PRM founding collection: mostly from England, and relating to Pitt- 
Rivers’ fieldwork and collecting activities prior to 1884. 

The largest component is represented by assemblages from Pitt-Rivers’ excavations 
at the Norman ringwork and bailey at Castle Hill (Caesar’s Camp) near Folkstone, 
Kent, which were conducted between June and July 1878 (1884.138.1-50; Pitt-Rivers 
1883). The material comprises some 573 sherds of pottery, at least 548 of which are 
medieval in date, the remaining c. 25 sherds being Neolithic (1884.138.36). At least 
2 of the medieval vessels are complete and have been reconstructed (1884.35.43^14, 
Figures 12.1 and 12.2). There are also pieces of ferrous and non-ferrous metalwork 
(1884.138.19-50), worked bone (1884.111.24), and worked stone of both medieval 
(1884.138.12-13, 1884.138.23-24) and Neolithic (1884.138.36) dates. Previous work 
on the ceramic material conducted by Streeten (1985) saw 7 sherds thin-sectioned for 
petrographic analysis. 1 A further unquantified assemblage of ceramics from the PRM 


1 Provided with sample numbers 810—816 in Streeten (1985). The current location of the Streeten’s slides is 
unknown, but they may be held at the British Museum where Alan Vince’s thin section archive was deposited. 
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founding collection from this site is recorded as possibly held by the Museum, but 
currently unlocated/unaccessioned. A full assessment of the archaeological assemblage 
from Caesar’s Camp is desirable, perhaps especially for the ceramics. The PRM 
founding collection also contains a smaller assemblage of post-Roman material from 
Pitt-Rivers’ fieldwork at Mount Caburn near Lewes in East Sussex (Lane Fox 1881). 
The small Iron Age multivallate hillfort was excavated at the same time as Caesar’s 
Camp by Pitt-Rivers. From the Mount Caburn excavation it was revealed that the site 
was reused in the medieval period and the post-Roman finds include an unquantified 
assemblage of medieval ceramics (1884.137.17, 1884.137.33), a Portuguese coin of 
John V (1884.137.173), and a piece of undated iron slag (1884.140.490). 

Some 197 accession numbers record a currently unquantified amount of post- 
Roman archaeological material from London from the PRM founding collection. This 
significant body of material includes a Viking Age sword known as ‘The Battersea 
sword’ (1884.121.21 ; Figure 12.3), which was published by the General in the Proceedings 
of the Society of Antiquaries of London (Lane Fox 1868), and has since 2009 been on loan 
to the Ashmolean Museum (Hook and MacGregor 1997: 9, figure 8). Also from the 
River Thames are 3 iron padlocks (1884.2.22—24). Further London material from the 
PRM founding collection derives from Pitt-Rivers’ ‘rescue’ collecting, such as a horse 
shoe from the Cannon Street Steelyard (1884.50.3), a green glazed jug excavated 
from Bell Yard, Fleet Street (1884.37.33), ceramics recovered from Bishopsgate 
(1884.37.39-40), 4 iron styluses from London Wall (1884.98.58-61), and an iron 
horse bit (1884.52.10; no site recorded). A small collection of 11 medieval tiles and 
tile fragments from the UK (1884.140.606) are also not provided with a detailed 
geographical provenance. A wooden canoe and a horse skull (1884.54.40), found 
at Hampton Court and published by Pitt-Rivers in the Journal of the Anthropological 


Figure 12.1 (Left) 
Handbuilt jar or cooking 
pot in local sandy 
courseware, Saxo- 
Norman, 11th-13th 
centuries CE. From an 
assemblage of more than 
1,500pottery sherds 
from Pitt-Rivers’ 1878 
excavations at Castle 
Hill (Caesar’s Camp), 
Kent (PRM Accession 
Number 1884.35.43). 

Figure 12.2 (Right) 
Handbuilt jar or cooking 
pot in local sandy 
courseware, Saxo- 
Norman, 11th-13th 
centuries CE. From an 
assemblage of more than 
1,500pottery sherds 
from Pitt-Rivers’ 1878 
excavations at Castle 
Hill (Caesar’s Camp), 
Kent (PRM Accession 
Number 1884.35.44). 


Figure 12.3 A Hiking 
Age sword datingfrom 
the 10 th century CE , 
known as The Battersea 
Sword’ (PRM Accession 
Number 1884.121.21), 
found in the Thames near 
Battersea. 
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Figure 12.4 Early 
medieval tanged iron 
knife recovered during 
Pitt-Rivers’ excavations at 
Merroiv Down, Surrey in 
May 1877, and recorded 
as ‘found in barrow 
no. 3 with burnt body’ 
(PRM Accession Number 
1884.121. 11). 



Institute (Lane Fox 1878), is of uncertain antiquity, but is presumably post-Roman in 
date. Some of the ceramics collected by Pitt-Rivers from Walthamstow may also be 
post-Roman in date (e.g. 1884.37.28). 

Beyond London, the PRM founding collection contains assemblages from across the 
south of England. For example, ceramic burial urns (1884.35.24—25) and 4 iron shield 
bosses (1884.30.52-55) from an Anglo-Saxon cemetery at Stowheath, Suffolk, as well 
as further early medieval ceramics from Suffolk (1884.41.39) and an amber bead from 
Standlake, Oxfordshire (1884.76.140), iron axe heads from Southampton, Hampshire 
(1884.120.23) and Bigberry Wood, Canterbury, Kent (1884.120.25), an iron knife from 
a barrow at Merrow Down near Guildford (1884.121.11, Figure 12.4), an iron key 
from Winchester (1951.13.90), and an iron spear head from Fairford, Gloucestershire 
(1884.120.46), are all recorded on the Museum database as of early medieval date. 

A few further UK artefacts from the PRM founding collection currently have no 
regional provenance, and may be of post-Roman date, but require further examination, 
description, and analysis. These include a wooden comb (1884.71.55), 2 iron socketed 
axe heads (1884.120.12,1884.120.14), an iron spear head (1884.120.62), an iron knife 
with gold inlay (1884.121.6), a number of amber and glass beads (2005.81.1), and 5 
silver and gilt bronze fibulae (1884.79.46, 1884.79.49, 1884.79.60-62). 

Beyond England, there are c. 270 post-Roman objects from Ireland (including 
Northern Ireland) in the PRM founding collection. Three stones from County Cork 
are incised with ogham script (1884.98.4—6, Figures 12.5 and 12.5), purchased by Pitt- 


Figure 12.5 Stone with 
Ogham-style inscription 
(PRM Accession Number 
1884.98.5). A forged 
ogham stone, recorded as 
from 'apagan cemetery’ 
at AghabuUoge, County 
Cork, Ireland. From 
the Pitt Rivers Museum 
founding collection, and 
purchased by Pitt-Rivers 
with two other stones in 
March 1864 (Fane Fox 
1867). 
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Rivers in March 1864, and published by him six years later (Lane Fox 1867). At least one 
of these (1884.98.5), if not two (1884.98.4), thought to be forgeries (Macalister 1945: 
107, 112). The undated material includes large amount of later prehistoric metalwork, 
but also much of post-Roman date, within which almost certainly there are significant 
quantities of early medieval metalwork. Detailed quantification, assessment and 
description is required to facilitate future research on these objects: bronze weaponry, 
copper alloy, silver and gold brooches, silver rings, lead spoons, iron tools, horse 
gear, etc. Together with the metalwork, items such as stone spindle whorls, glass and 
amber beads, bone pins, and various kinds of ceramics require sorting, analysis and 
description before their full research potential can be defined. There are unquantified 
and unstudied assemblages from Pitt-Rivers’ own collecting and excavations in Cork, 
including an early medieval iron spear head from a bog in Cork (1884.120.58) and a 
Viking-period silver ring (1884.78.48). Also from the Viking period, but collected in 
Northern Ireland, are a finger ring (1884.78.53) and 2 silver armlets (1884.78.50-51). 
The design and decoration of the armlets is wery similar to those in the Viking silver 
hoard found in Cuerdale (Lancashire), buried in the early 10th century which are now 
in the Ashmolean Museum and the British Museum. Further items from Northern 
Ireland include copper alloy pins (1884.72.3, 1884.72.21), bone pins (e.g. 1884.72.26), 
glass beads (1884.76.105-107), buckles (1884.80.52), armlets (1884.78.57) and rings 
(1884.53.17, 1884.119.551-554), a range of gold, silver and copper alloy brooches 
(1884.64.10, 1884.79.20-24, 1884.79.18), several unidentified copper alloy objects 
(1884.119.640, 1884.119.642), a tin bowl (1884.119.245) and wooden and bronze harp 
pegs (1884.113.11, 1884.113.13), and a pair of iron shears (1884.33.46). A further 
significant body of copper alloy metalwork and worked bone and antler from Ireland - 
and even some worked stone, such as whetstones, polishers and hook sinkers (e.g. within 
1884.129) — may be prehistoric or post-Roman in date, and requires further sorting and 
analysis. The material from Northern Ireland also includes organic materials from bog 
deposits, such as a wooden shuttle (1884.46.25) 

The post-Roman archaeological material from Scotland in the PRM founding 
collection is dominated by weaponry - 2 spear heads (1884.120.60-61), 4 rapiers 
(1884.24.96,1884.24.99,1884.24.101-2), and 5 swords of various kinds (1884.24.89- 
90, 1884.24.94—95, 1884.24.98) - but also includes 2 copper alloy sundials 
(1884.140.577-578), 2 iron spurs (1884.140.432-433) and c. 14 sherds of pottery 
(1884.35.58,1884.41.36). Also from Scotland, and probably from the PRM founding 
collection, is an undated - but probably medieval - fragment of wood with an iron 


Figure 12.6 Stone with 
inscribed medieval Ogham 
script (PRM Accession 
Number 1884.98.6). 
Recorded as from ‘a 
pagan cemetery ’ at 
Aghabulloge, County 
Cork, Ireland. From 
the Fitt Ravers Museum 
founding collection, and 
purchased by Pitt-Rivers 
with two other stones in 
March 1864 (Lane Fox 
1867). In July 1865, the 
Cork Examiner reported 
that 'some antiquarian 
discoveries have been made 
by Colonel Lane Fox- 
in the Blasquet Islands, 
and in the neighbourhood 
of Dingle. The ruins of 
several ancient churches, 
called o rato ries, are to be 
found on the islands, and 
amongst these Colonel Fox 
has discovered a number 
of inscriptions in the 
Oghan [sic] character’ 
(reprinted by London 
Gazette 14 July 1865). 
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Figure 12.7 Undated 
fragment of painted wall 
plaster, depicting naked 
female figure riding a 
seahorse with a cherub 
flying behind her, from 
Farnese Fa/ace, Rome. 
Pitt Ravers Museum 
founding collection (PRM 
Accession Number 
1884.140.980J. 



rivet, recorded as being ‘found with skeleton of human being and horse in ancient 
grave. Island of Coestray, Orkney, July 1863’ (1908.83.5). Meanwhile, the post-Roman 
archaeological material from Wales in the PRM founding collection comprises only a 
human skull from Twyn-Capel, Anglesey, Wales (1884.140.150). 

12.3.3 The Founding Collection: the rest of Europe 

Outside the UK and Ireland, the post-Roman material from the PRM founding 
collection is a varied assemblage. The PRM holds c. 567 objects from this area 
which are currently defined as ‘archaeological’, and all but 30 of these are from the 
PRM founding collection. Of the c. 537 continental European post-Roman objects, 
some may derive from Pitt-Rivers’ own travel and fieldwork in Europe, such as the 
unquantified, undated collections of glass beads (e.g. 1884.79.64, 1884.79.134—136) 
and buckles and brooches from France (e.g 1884.79.36, 1884.79.63, 1884.79.66- 
73, 1884.80.45—48). The French material also includes small quantities of material 
from Paris — e.g. a 13th-century ceramic vessel found at the Boulevard St Marcel 
(1884.37.108), a majolica lamp (1884.116.91), and an iron axe head from the River 
Seine (1884.120.8) — and from Brittany (e.g. 1884.2.29). Pitt-Rivers’ travels in Austria, 
Germany and Scandinavia in 1879 and 1882 might have provided the occasion for 
some of the collecting visible here, such as the weaponry and armour from continental 
Europe, including Albania (1884.24.117—119), Austria (1884.31.22), Germany 
(1884.24.93, 1884.24.100, 1884.24.269, 1884.32.6), and material from Denmark 
including as an undated bone comb (1884.71.73) and glass beads (1884.76.112). 
There is a range of post-Roman keys and padlocks from across Europe. Meanwhile, 
the database entries for medieval archaeology include just one object from Italy - a 
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bronze female head (1884.67.58) - and a single carved wooden figure from Spain 
(1884.67.103). However, potentially substantial unquantified, undated archaeological 
assemblages (which therefore are not defined at present at post-Roman) exist from 
Italy, as well as from Denmark, Cyprus and Turkey. Also from Italy are 5 fragments 
of painted wall plaster (1884.140.976-980, Figure 12.7), which are recorded as coming 
from the 16th-century Palazzo Farnese in Rome. The material from Sweden includes 
a single early medieval copper alloy fibula (1884.79.28), recorded as possibly from 
Gotland, a set of chess pieces from Gothenburg (1884.100.13-15), and a glass bottle 
also from Gothenburg (1884.140.288). The PRM also holds a collection of cartes-de- 
visites assembled during Pitt-Rivers’ trip to Scandinavia in 1879 (Morton 2011). 

Similarly varied are those ‘archaeological’ objects from the PRM founding 
collection which are recorded as European, but for which the country of origin is 
currently unknown. They include a copper alloy spoon (1884.5.41), 3 silver medallions 
(1884.67.108-110), a copper alloy aquamanile in the shape of a horse (1884.68.121), 
an iron shield boss (1884.30.55), 2 iron swords (1884.121.15-16) a ceramic costrel 
(1884.35.30), 2 pieces of worked bone from which buttons appear to have been cut 
(1884.117.14—15), a spur (1884.51.15), and 6 wooden and ivory carved Christian figures 

- depicting the Virgin and Child (1884.58.33-35), the Resurrection (1884.67.134), 
Christ carrying the cross (1884.67.111), and the Virgin with St John (1884.67.113). 

12.3.4 The development of the Post-Roman collections after 1884 

A very small number of the large numbers of post-Roman objects which joined the 
PRM collections after 1884 are currently defined as ‘archaeological’. At present the 
Museum database indicates that post-Roman archaeological material which came to 
the Museum after 1884 comprises only c. 157 from the UK and Ireland, and only c. 
30 objects from mainland Europe. This figure - 187 objects - is clearly a product 
not only of collecting and curatorial practice - in which medieval material would be 
more likely to pass to the Ashmolean Museum or to county museums, for example 

- but also an artefact of classification (see 12.2 above). Overall, it is clear that Henry 
Balfour’s curatorship (until 1939) saw a focus on prehistoric rather than post-Roman 
archaeology. However, material did come through transfers from the OUMNH and 
the Ashmolean Museum, through occasional donations by individuals, societies or 
institutions, and through occasional purchases from auction rooms and individuals. 
None of the medieval archaeological objects from the UK were acquired after 1987 
and none from mainland Europe after 1971. 

The ‘visible’ archaeological material accessioned after 1884 includes a range of early 
medieval material from England: a copper alloy pin from a burial at Bampton, Oxfordshire, 
donated by one Jasper Taylor (1888.32.1); a skull from an Anglo-Saxon crypt at Thorpe 
Mallow, Northampton (1887.33.36); a glass bead (1903.6.22) and 2 iron spear heads 
(1904.5.10—11) from Lakenheath, Suffolk; an assemblage of ceramics from Wallingford, 
Oxfordshire (1941.12.1); a glass bead from Sandwich Bay, Kent (1932.53.106); copper 
alloy brooches from Mildenhall, Suffolk (1905.74.2—3); and copper alloy brooches, glass 
and amber beads and a human skull donated by Oscar Charles Raphael from sites in 
Cambridgeshire and Suffolk (1919.33.53, 1919.33.101—106). There are also unstudied 
assemblages of 17th-century clay tobacco pipes excavated in Oxford (1918.42.1-24) and 
post-Roman ceramics from Sandwich, Kent (2009.162.1). 

Only 2 coins from the PRM founding collection are currently defined as 
archaeological: one late Anglo-Saxon coin from a hoard at Sedlescombe, East Sussex, 
discovered in 1876 (1884.99.24; Metcalf 1998:170-71), and one undated coin from East 
Wear Bay, Kent (1884.99.25). After 1884, a small number of coins joined the collection. 
Subsequent acquisitions include a collection of 12 Byzantine coins donated in 1971 
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Figure 12.8 Post-medieval 
glass bottle collected by 
William Moseley from 
excavations at 5—6 
Threadbare Street, 

London (PRM Accession 
Number 1887.1.371). 


by Anthony John Arkell (1971.15.1555—1557, 
1971.15.1649-1657), which represents one of 
the largest single donations of ‘archaeological’ 
medieval coins. It is not known exactly why 
an artefact category collected frequently by 
contemporary antiquarians formed such a 
diminutive element of the PRM founding 
collection. It is likely that Pitt-Rivers had 
many opportunities to purchase coins from 
dealers, but it appears he chose not to do 
so. It is notable that he recovered very few 
from his wide-ranging surface-collecting 
and excavation activities, and it is probable 
that this reflects decisions about retention as 
much as the prehistoric character of many of 
the sites at which he worked before 1882. As 
with all artefact classes, the PRM holds a wide 
range of currency types from the past 1500 
years, from around the world (see 1.2 above). 

Just c. 122 ceramic sherds and whole 
vessels joined the collections after 1884, 
the majority of which were transferred 
from the OUMNH in 1886. These include 
an assemblage of 88 sherds collected by 
William Moseley from the former City Bank 
at 5-6 Threadneedle Street, London (1887.1.280-367), which contains sherds of an 
18th-century redware teapot with applied decoration (possibly mistaken for Roman 
Samian ware) and a piece of 17th-century London delft Adam and Eve charger, along 
with 22 crucibles of medieval or post-medieval date. The Romano-British material 
from this assemblage is discussed in 11.5.3 above, and other post-medieval material 
is included, including glass (e.g. Figure 12.8). 

As noted above, the European collections defined as ‘ethnographic’ include 
some objects that are clearly more accurately recorded as archaeological, since they 
described in the Museum documentation as having been excavated. One further 
interesting example can be given: a horn spoon (1900.13.52) reportedly ‘dug up’ 
on the Vestmannaeyjar Islands, Iceland in the late 19th century, and donated by 
Thomas Nelson Annandale (of Balliol College / 34 Charlotte Square, Edinburgh) in 
1900. The handle is incised with a leaf pattern and the letters ‘MDIIXXXV’, which 
was on the Museum database interpreted as a possible rendering of the date 1585. 
In a discussion with colleagues based in Iceland, it was suggested that a 19th-century 
date was more likely for the spoon: although there is documentary evidence for horn 
spoons in the medieval period, none of that date are known in Iceland due to poor 
preservation (Lilja Arnadottir, Thor Magnusson, Mjoll Snassdottir and Gavin Lucas 
pers. comm., March 2012). For objects of this kind — many more examples could be 
given — a programme of scientific dating would greatly assist in their interpretation. 

12.4 Research Value 

There is a striking difference in character between the post-Roman material culture 
in the PRM founding collection and the subsequent development of the PRM 
collections. The PRM founding collection contained c. 3,118 artefacts from post- 
Roman Europe, of which 1,967 objects (63%) are defined as archaeological. The c. 
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1,151 ‘ethnographic’ objects include weaponry, armour, musical instruments, keys, 
horse gear, lamps, and human remains, and a wide range of models. In contrast, of 
the c. 33,680 post-Roman objects from Europe which joined the Museum collections 
after 1884, just 187 (e. 0.05%) are recorded as ‘archaeological’. As explained in 12.3.4 
above, this difference is a product of classification as well as a genuine difference 
in collecting practices. Within these c. 33,493 post-Roman European ‘ethnographic’ 
objects are many that can be studied by historical archaeology. 

Taken together, almost all of the PRM’s vast collections of post-Roman material 
culture — more than 36,611 objects — have little or no information about their 
archaeological contexts, have not be defined as archaeological or came to the Museum 
through collecting practices that have not been defined as archaeological. Perhaps, then, 
our focus should be restricted to the c. 2,534 objects, mostly from the PRM founding 
collection, which are currently classed as ‘archaeological’. But while a lack of excavated 
context may initially appear to hamper any further investigation, their synthesis with 
other material culture and understanding the social context in which they were used can 
develop our knowledge about the objects and the people who used them in the past. 
As with Portable Antiquities Scheme data (e.g. Egan 2005; Standley 2010), the lack of 
excavated contexts should not overshadow the value of the objects in providing further 
understanding of the medieval and post-medieval periods: locational data for the 
Museum’s European objects is usually reasonably strong, and can often be enhanced 
through historical research. And while Pitt-Rivers’ developing interest in post-Roman 
archaeology is certainly an important theme, a major priority for future research at 
the PRM must be an assessment of the research value of these wider, post-1884 
assemblages, building on the work on the English ethnographic collections achieved 
through the Other Within project (Gosden and Wingfield in prep.). The PRM represents 
a unique location at which the diverse forms of collection of post-Roman material 
culture during the early 20th century — often overlooked as an unscientific or even 
embarrassing episode in folklore/folklife studies - can be reconsidered as part of the 
early history of post-Roman archaeology and material culture studies. 

The research value of the early medieval and later medieval material is significant, 
even where excavated contexts are not recorded. For example, despite being virtually 
unstudied for a century or more, the various medieval tiles and tile fragments are — in 
the light of more recent developments in tile studies (e.g. Eames 1980, 1985, 1992; 
Stopford 2005) — undoubtedly worthy of assessment even though information on their 
provenance is variable. Although the PRM is not renowned for its medieval collections, 
especially its early medieval material, the collection of Anglo-Saxon and Scandinavian 
brooches, weapons and glass beads should be acknowledged as a small, but valuable 
assemblage of early medieval finds from the UK and mainland Europe which can 
facilitate future research. Donations by particular collectors are often of research 
interest in themselves. For example, in 1919 Oscar Charles Raphael, founding member 
of the Oriental Ceramic Society and antiquities dealer, donated 13 Anglo-Saxon 
objects to the PRM. These came from Foxton, Cambridgeshire (1919.33.101—102) and 
Herringswell, Suffolk (1919.33.103—107). Those from the latter included a fragment 
of human skull (1919.33.107) and a circular bossed plaque (1919.33.106) and appear 
to have been part of an inhumation excavated sometime before 1915. This added 
to the 36 early medieval finds from Macon in Saone-et-Loire (Bourgogne, France), 
which Pitt-Rivers had collected (1884.79.37-77, 1884.80.45^19, 1884.119.316-321, 
1884.140.414-415). Meanwhile, as some early medieval objects are misidentified in the 
records, such as a cruciform brooch which originally appeared in the records as ‘Bronze 
Age’ (1919.33.53), a reassessment should be undertaken to correctly identify the objects 
and ensure they are classified as archaeological in the PRM records. 

For the post-medieval period, this chapter has repeatedly underlined the problem 
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of the ethnographic or archaeological classification, for example with the discussion 
of Percy Manning’s collection. But even for the medieval period, this problem is 
emphasised by the fact that Walter Leo Hildburgh’s large collection of European amulets 
(on loan from the Wellcome Museum) does not currently appear in the medieval or 
post-medieval records. Only 4 are listed in the European records, nevertheless many 
others are known to exist in the collection. These important amulets were discussed by 
Hildburgh in the early 20th century (Hildburgh 1906,1908a, 1908b, 1913,1914,1951), 
but merit further investigation in light of the current interest in the theme of magic in 
the medieval and post-medieval periods (Gilchrist 2008; Standley 2010). 

There are other post-Roman objects that warrant further analysis and inclusion 
in synthetic studies. Although Henry Balfour took an early interest in bone skates 
(Balfour 1898) and studies were undertaken on them in the 1970s and 1980s 
(MacGregor 1974, 1976; Done 1980; West 1982), they have received little attention 
since. The 20 in the collection from London (1884.49.4-5,1884.118.256,1897.83.6- 
11, 1899.69.1-7, 1908.64.2, 1926.13.33-35) should therefore be highlighted in any 
future study of bone skates. The c. 56 leather shoes and shoe fragments (1884.92.26- 
44, 1884.140.887) from London Wall collected by Pitt-Rivers, mainly during works 
between October and December in 1866 at the site of a new wool warehouse by 
London Wall, are of interest. On some of the examples (e.g. 1884.92.28) slashes on 
vamps are identified as being ornamental. This was a fashion seen on shoes during the 
Tudor period, but cuts were also made to release the pressure on toes when walking 
(Swallow 1973: 30; Swann 1973: 24; Thornton 1973: 12). Swann (cited in Alim 1981: 
155) has suggested for other shoe fragments found with purposeful cuts that they 
were ritually inflicted on the leather as a form of protection and then purposefully 
deposited. However, as some of these finds from the London Wall were fragmentary, 
it is possible that they are the remains of shoes which were being translated (shoes 
being cut up and reused to repair other shoes) and some of the cut fragments were 
no longer usable and were thrown away. 

A fragment of an end-blown bone flute or whistle (Figure 12.9) excavated from Castle 
Hill, Folkestone, Kent (1884.111.24) adds to the few known examples from archaeological 
contexts in Britain: much of our current knowledge about medieval bone flutes comes 
from contemporary textual references and illustrations. This fragment and two others 
from the PRM, which were not originally classified as archaeological (1938.34.273 and 
1938.34.274) add to the limited number known, such as the example from White Castle 
in Monmouthshire (Megaw 1961). Although not highly decorative, the Castle Hill flute 
is one of the significant medieval finds of daily life found at the reused site excavated by 
Pitt-Rivers. 

Other worked bone implements of a later date in the PRM are of particular interest. 
Two apple-corers (Figure 12.10) of 17th-, 18th- or 19th-century date from London 
are classified as archaeological in the PRM records (1907.1.23-24), but there are more 
on display (1884.118.265—266). Many post-medieval examples survive, for example in 
the National Museum of Scotland, the Pinto collection in the Birmingham galleries, 
and excavated examples from Oxford, Chester, Norwich and Gloucester (Hunter 
and Jope 1951; PSAS 1956-7: 260; Heighway etal. 1979: 201, number 30; MacGregor 
1985:180; Margeson 1993:120,191; Pinto Collection accession number 1965T2341). 
They are carved from the metapodials of sheep and often decorated, some with 
dates and initials and are sometimes identified as cheese-scoops (MacGregor 1985: 
180). They could have been given as love tokens as a heart motif on the corers was a 
common decorative feature. Indeed apples were sometimes given as courtship tokens 
along with other foodstuffs, coins, items of clothing, livestock, household goods, 
and dress accessories gifted in the post-medieval and early modern periods (O’Hara 
2000). These objects in the PRM would provide a significant collection in a wider 
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Figure 12.9 Medieval 
bird bone flute with two 
finger stops from Pitt- 
RJvers’ 1878 excavations 
at Castle Mill (Caesar’s 
Camp), Kent (PRM 
Accession Number 
1884.111.24;. 


Figure 12.10 Two 
post-medieval sheep bone 
app/e-corers, excavated at 
Fenchurch Street, Fondon 
(PRM Accession Numbers 
1907.1.23-24;. 


project about daily life in the post-medieval period, or a project which focuses on 
the objects given as love tokens and their wider social meaning, linking them with 
the concept of gift-giving. The decoration alone shows that these objects had more 
significance than simply being functional. 

An object from a similar time period as some of these apple corers is a decorated 
hair pin (1938.1.2). 2 The pin was sourced by Percy Manning in 1911 from Oxfordshire. 
It is dated to the early 17th century and is comparable to those which were used with 
hair caps by women in Amsterdam; some of them were jewelled or had pearl pendants 
hanging from the openwork decoration at the head of the pin (Caldwell and Lewis 1996: 
858). Numerous examples have been recorded by the Portable Antiquities Scheme (42 
in August 2010) and are known as ‘bodkin type’ hair pins. A number of these terminate 
in small scoops like the Oxfordshire example. An understanding of how these pins 
were used and where they have been found in Britain may reveal information about the 
development of their fashion and transmission into Britain from the Low Countries. 

Another dress accessory in the PRM which may also have been given as a love token 
is a brooch from Northern Ireland (1884.79.20). The accessory is an annular brooch, 
designed with two hands clasping a gemstone. Brooches of this type are not rare in 
the later medieval period, but this is a very small delicate example. It is made of gold, 
decorated with rosettes and a chevron design, and the well defined hands are clasping 
a cabochon gem, possibly a ruby. It dates to the 14th- or 15th-century. Another brooch 
which is not classified as archaeological is of a very similar design but is much cruder 
and the gem is cut (1884.79.21). This latter example is decorated with an inscription 
which is unintelligible, but it is probable that it was an imitation of the religious words 
often inscribed on brooches, such as the Holy Name or the Ave Maria (Evans 1922:128; 


2 This was misidentified in the PRM records as an ear scoop. 
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Hinton 2005: 190; Standley 2010). It is possible that this was made by someone of less 
skill who had reused a cut gem or glass stone. It may also be that this is a reproduction or 
at least a very late example of the design as cut gems were not common in later medieval 
jewellery in England until the 16th century (Lightbown 1992:17). Giving a brooch of this 
design would have provided the receiver, probably a woman, a physical representation 
of the giver’s love and faith. The record states that this type of brooch is found in many 
collections of material from Northern Ireland and Ireland and therefore is most likely 
Irish. However, this is a design which was common throughout later medieval Europe 
(Lightbown 1992) and it is not possible to definitely identify a place of manufacture. 
However, the stone of 1884.79.20 may have come from Sri Lanka. 

These are only a few of the post-Roman objects worthy of further investigation that 
are held in the PRM. Their synthesis into regional or national studies would be beneficial. 
Notably, the archaeological research agenda for the Solent Thames area highlights the 
need for more attention to be given to the study of material culture, particularly for the 
post-medieval and modern periods (Rhodes 2006). The concentration of development 
in London and the resulting archaeological work over the last forty years may provide 
opportunities for placing the objects recovered by General Pitt-Rivers within a broader 
research framework. As has recently been shown with prehistoric remains (Holder and 
Jamieson 2003) the archive is not exhausted and much valuable work remains to be done 
in synthesizing recent excavations with antiquarian investigations. The assemblages made 
by Pitt-Rivers at Caesar’s Camp, and the early medieval material from his excavations at 
Mount Caburn, represent particularly significant bodies of material for future study. 

12.5 Conclusions 

The PRM contains significant unstudied and unquantified post-Roman material from 
the PRM founding collection, including excavated assemblages from Pitt-Rivers’ own 
excavations in the UK, Ireland and France before 1884, and a unique and very large 
body of virtually unstudied post-Roman material accessioned after 1884 from across 
Europe. With both the PRM founding collection and later material, basic tasks of 
locating, identifying, quantifying, numbering, dating, and interpreting the metalwork, 
jewellery, ceramics, etc., are pressing. Scientific analysis, and especially a programme 
of radiocarbon dating, would shed a great deal of light on the collections. The 
focus in early 20th-century folklife/folklore studies on everyday life means that the 
collections that came from such activity hold great potential. Individual artefacts or 
groups have been highlighted here, and suggestions made as to their value in future 
research: but these are purely illustrative. 

The principal conclusion of this chapter is that, while it appears at present from the 
database that the post-Roman European ‘archaeological’ collections of the PRM are 
relatively small, in fact there are more than c. 36,611 post-Roman objects — c. 12% of the 
total c. 304,055 objects in the PRM collections, both ethnographic and archaeological 
— which can be studied as resources for historical and historical archaeological material 
culture studies: a potential that their description as ‘ethnographic’, and the limited past 
interest in their date, has until now served to obscure. 
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Oxfordshire 


Matthew Nicholas and Dan Hicks 


13.1 Introduction 

The Pitt Rivers Museum (PRM) holds c. 3,241 objects from Oxfordshire that are 
currently defined as archaeologicaL 1 This represents just c. 11% of the archaeological 
collections from the UK, and just c. 2.4% of the Museum’s world archaeological 
collections as a whole. However, such is the quantity of British material, and the 
international distribution of the collections as a whole, that collections from only 
10 of the 134 countries represented in the ‘archaeological’ collections are larger 
than those from Oxfordshire. Thus, even if leaving the ‘ethnographic’ collections 
aside, the Oxfordshire archaeological material represents a significant element of the 
Museum’s collections. Some 2,852 (c. 88%) of these objects from Oxfordshire are 
prehistoric stone tools. Less than half were obtained through excavation, most being 
recovered through field-walking or collected during gravel extraction, and many more 
being collected during building works (Figure 13.1). 

Earlier chapters have considered the UK archaeological collections from the 
Palaeolithic (Chapter 9), later prehistoric and Romano-British (Chapter 11), and 
medieval and post-medieval (Chapter 12) periods, and have discussed some of the 
Oxfordshire material in the process. The point has been made already, especially in 
Chapter 12, that many of the apparently ‘ethnographic’ objects from England in 
fact represent significant resources for historical and archaeological studies. This is 
certainly the case for the PRM’s Oxfordshire collections: the number of medieval 
and post-medieval objects is significantly under-estimated, since many are currently 
classified as ‘ethnographic’. Some of these objects were clearly collected in a broadly 
‘archaeological’ manner, such as the undated ivory tuning peg ‘found near Eynsham’ 
in 1912 (1938.34.553), or the brass-moulder’s tool ‘dug up near Farringdon’ and 
purchased in 1906 (2007.91.1), or even the wooden post with cross-bar, donated by 
‘the Misses Bradford’, which was ‘one of about 120.. .found standing in the pond at 
Adderbury’ when it was cleaned out in 1930 (1932.23.1). Still others are of broader 
value for historical and material culture studies. A major future research challenge lies 
in developing research that uses these objects — which have neither the exoticism that 
we might expect of ethnographic objects, nor the antiquity that we might expect of 


1 This chapter considers objects recorded as collected from the ceremonial county of Oxfordshire, as defined 
by the Local Government Act of 1972 and the minor boundary changes since then. Some objects historically 
recorded as within Berkshire therefore fall within the scope of the chapter. A previous, partial assessment 
of the PRM’s Oxfordshire archaeological collections, on which this chapter builds, was completed by Simon 
Thorpe as part of his assessment for his MSc in Professional Archaeology (Thorpe 1996). 
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archaeological objects - as resources for archaeologies, anthropologies, histories, and 
geographies of the English past: work that has been begun by the Museum’s Other 
Within project (Gosden and Wingfield in prep.; Wingfield 2009, 2010, 2011a, 2011b; 
Wingfield et al. 2009). 

The chapter outlines the Oxfordshire material in the PRM Founding Collection 
(13.2), with particular reference to sites at which General Pitt-Rivers undertook fieldwork. 
However, the majority of the collections were formed after the founding of the PRM, 
and before the establishment of the Oxfordshire Museum in 1964, and the Oxford City 
Museum in 1975. The chapter considers the development of the collections through 
the principal collectors and donors between 1884 and 1939 - a period shaped by the 
curatorship of Henry Balfour from 1891 to 1939 — (13.3), and then their development 
after 1939 (13.4). Smaller archaeological collections from Oxfordshire are considered in 
section 13.5, and concluding remarks are made in section 13.6. 


Figure 13.1 Map of the 
main archaeological sites 
in Oxfordshire referred to 
in Chapter 13. 
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13.2 Oxfordshire Archaeology in the Founding Collection 

The PRM founding collection holds an unquantified assemblage (>140 objects), of 
later prehistoric and Romano-British date, that derives from fieldwork undertaken by 
Pitt-Rivers in Oxfordshire between 1868 and 1870. 

An assemblage of later prehistoric flintwork from Ditchley Park (c. 75 
artefacts) makes up the largest component (1884.123.128-191, 1884.123.356-363, 
1884.123.369-371). Most were collected in April 1868, when we know that Pitt- 
Rivers stayed with his wife’s uncle, Lord (Harold) Dillon, at his house at Ditchley 
Park (Bowden 1991: 71-2; cf. Dillon 1876), although 4 worked flints are specified 
as having been collected from the site of ‘Devil’s Pool’/‘Grim’s Dyke’ at Ditchley 
on 12 September 1868. A further assemblage, also collected in April 1868, is from 
Stonesfield Roman Villa at Callow Hill, near Ditchley (cf. Taylor 1941; Thomas 1957). 
This includes c. 10 sherds of Romano-British ceramics, at least 4 later prehistoric 
flint scrapers, a spindle whorl and a stone nodule (1884.104.75, 1884.123.364—368, 
1884.140.11-20). Pitt-Rivers published a paper based on his fieldwork at Ditchley and 
Callow Hill in 1869 (Lane Fox 1869), and his description of fieldwalking refers to a 
number of items that are directly identifiable in the PRM collections: 

‘I picked up a piece of Samian pottery representing in relief a satyr and two woman 
dancing [1884.140.11], a stone spindle whorl [1884.104.75], several fragments of 
scored tile, and with them five flints, consisting of two flakes shewing the bulbs 
of percussion on the flat side [1884.123.366 and 1884.123.368], one ball about an 
inch in diameter chipped all around [1884.123.364], and two well-formed scrapers 
[1884.123.365, 367]...’ (Lane Fox 1869: 4). 

As Bowden (1991: 72) describes, Pitt-Rivers’ discussion of his fieldwork at these sites 
explored the question of attributing stone stool technology to the Romano-British 
period (Figure 13.2), his interpretation of the dyke as a Roman-period fortification, 
and the potential of flintwork to ‘mark the residences of British slaves, who dwelt in 
huts of wicker, or some other perishable material, in the immediate vicinity of their 
master’s house’, in contrast with the very different material culture of nearby villa 
sites (Lane Fox 1869: 6). 

A second article on the archaeology of Oxfordshire, published in the Journal of the 
Ethnological Society of Eondon in 1870, related to the landscape of Dorchester and Wittenham 
Clumps, and especially to the earthworks of the Iron Age oppidum. The PRM founding 
collection includes a small assemblage of later prehistoric and Romano-British material — 
5 pottery sherds, 18 flint objects and 3 coins - collected during fieldwalking undertaken at 
Dorchester Dykes (1884.41.178-182,1884.99.21-23,1884.123.29-33,1884.123.372-380, 
1884.123.385-388). Four later prehistoric flint tools and a sherd of Bronze Age pottery 
are from Sinodun Hill Fort (Wittenham Clumps) (1884.123.381-384,1884.128.37). 2 The 
flintwork from these sites may include the objects illustrated in the 1870 paper alongside 
the plan and profiles of the earthworks (Figure 13.3). 

Pitt-Rivers’ 1870 paper on Dorchester holds an important place in the history of 
the historic preservation movement in Britain. Extending the logic of Pitt-Rivers’ earlier 
‘rescue’ interventions in London and elsewhere, it set out concerns about the damage, 
in the name of agricultural improvement, of the earthworks at Dorchester. In the early 
19th century the earthwork could be described as having ‘banks... sixty feet asunder 
at bottom... their perpendicular height is twenty feet’ (Anon 1840: 104), but in 1861 


2 There is one further object from Wittenham Clumps a flint scraper donated by Alexander James 
Montgomerie Bell in 1891 — 1891.14.2. Two further flint objects from Dorchester Dykes were donated to 
the OUMNH in 1872 and transferred to the PRM in 1886 (1887.1.54—55): see 12.3.1 below. 
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Figure 13.2 Illustration 
of flints found in 
Oxfordshire and the Isle 
of Thanet by General 
hit!- Rivers (from Fane 
Fox 1869). 
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Figure 13.3 Flan and 
section drawings made by 
Pitt-Rivers at Dorchester 
Dykes and Sinodun 
Camp, Oxfordshire (from 
Fane Fox 1870, plate 
XX VI). 
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DORCHESTER DTKES & SINODUN CAMP 

the land around Dorchester was enclosed (Lobel 1962). At some point in the mid-late 
1860s the landowner, Thomas Latham of Bishop’s Court Farm, began to undertake a 
systematic flattening, an action which drew widespread attention. On Thursday May 26 
1870 the issue was discussed at the Society of Antiquaries of London, and 

‘It was proposed and carried that a letter, bearing the signature of the President, 
Earl Stanhope, should be sent to Mr. Latham, the owner of the ground, urging 
him to preserve uninjured a site which tradition connected in various ways with 
the earliest history of this country’ (Jones 1870: 496). 

On March 2nd 1871 it was reported to the Society that: 
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‘Mr.Latham... had commenced the work of destruction, and had levelled and 
ploughed up a considerable portion of the remains on the flat ground on the 
Oxfordshire side of the river. After some discussion, in which Col. A. H. Lane 
Fox, F.S.A. and W. H. Black, Esq. F.S.A. took a part, it was arranged that Mr 
Buckland and Colonel Lane Fox should proceed to the spot and do their best 
to interest Mr Latham in the preservation of the Dykes’ (Buckland 1873: 92—3). 

Letters about the earthworks were published in The Times, Tall Mall Gazette and Jackson’s 
OxfordJournal on 9 June 1870. The following month an anonymous article in Saturday 
Review of Politics, Titerature, Science and Art stated that ‘whether the Dorchester dykes 
were made by Aulus Plautius or by any later Roman general, there can be no doubt 
that they are genuine Roman works’ ( Saturday Review of Politics, Titerature, Science and Art 
2 July 1870, p. 477). A response to this letter was published in the Pall Mall Gazette (11 
July 1870), under the pseudonym ‘A Late Assistant-Quartermaster-General’: without 
a doubt - and especially because of the similarities between this letter and the article 
presented to the Ethnological Society (Lane Fox 1870) — the author was Pitt-Rivers. 
This letter refuted the idea that the earthworks were Roman in date: 

‘Flaving twice examined the camp at Dorchester — and I may observe en passant 
that I know of no place that will so well repay the military officer who has an 
archaeological turn of mind for the trouble of visiting it — I have arrived at a totally 
different conclusion from the writer of the article. First, the camp is not Roman... 
I examined carefully, by pacing backwards and forwards, the whole of the interior 
of the camp at a time when the crops were off the ground; but I failed to discover 
a single fragment of Roman tile or pottery... On the other hand, evidence of British 
occupation was abundant; I found several fragments of undoubted British pottery 
in the materials excavated from the dykes [1884.41.178—182], a fragment of a flint 
spearhead and debris of the fabrication of flint implements [1884.123.29—33]’. 

Flarold St George Gray (1929: 20) and Mark Bowden (1991: 76) both suggest that 
Pitt-Rivers excavated at Dorchester. Flowever, Pitt-Rivers’ published description of 
fieldwalking and examination of a ‘section of a fresh cutting’ (Lane Fox 1870: 413), 
alongside the description in the anonymous letter in the Saturday Review of Politics, 
Titerature, Science and Art (p. 478) (‘the work of destruction is actually going on. The 
pickaxe and shovel were busily at work only a few days back’), it is more probable that 
Pitt-Rivers collected these objects from cuttings or spoil heaps made by Latham’s works. 

The broader significance of the Oxfordshire material deriving from the General’s 
own fieldwork has two principal aspects. Firstly, at both Ditchley (Lane Fox 1869:5) and 
Dorchester (Lane Fox 1870: 415), Pitt-Rivers explored differences and commonalities 
between Iron Age and Romano-British archaeological remains: a theme that would 
be significant for much of his future fieldwork beyond Oxfordshire, for example 
at Castle Hill (Caesar’s Camp) in Kent (Pitt-Rivers 1883a; see Chapter 11 above). 
Secondly, Pitt-Rivers’ activities at Dorchester (Lane Fox 1870) formed an important 
early element of the development of John Lubbock’s 1882 Ancient Monuments Act, 
and the historic preservation movement more generally (Chippendale 1983: 5). 

In addition to the material discussed above, there are also 3 flint flakes from Shipton- 
under-Wychwood Barrow, marked ‘Tumulus Shipton Oxon ALF 1872’ (1884.123.26— 
28). Further archaeological material from Oxfordshire in the PRM founding collection 
includes a number of objects purchased or collected by the General: an Anglo-Saxon 
bronze fibula and string of amber beads from Standlake (1884.76.140, 1884.79.62), 
an undated iron dagger marked ‘Oxfordshire P.R.’ (1884.121.26), and a model of the 
chambered tomb at Wayland’s Smithy (1884.140.97; see discussion in 10.5.2 above). 
Finally, a small quantity of material in PRM founding collection relates to early ‘rescue’ 
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collecting in the city of Oxford: 4 sherds of post-medieval ceramics (1884.40.32-35) 
from the site of the Angel Hotel, 79-84 High Street, which was demolished for the 
construction of the Examination Schools in 1876. 

13.3 Oxfordshire Collections 1884—1939 

13.3.1 Transfers 

A small number of archaeological objects came to the PRM between 1884 and 1939 
through transfers from the Oxford University Natural History Museum (OUMNH) 
and the Ashmolean Museum. 

The transfer in 1935 from the OUMNH of material collected by George Rolleston 
included an unquantified and unidentified assemblage of ceramics, recorded as 
found at Wytham, Oxford in November 1873 (1935.46.16-24), and 9 flint flakes 
‘from graves at Brighthampton’ collected by ‘Mr Barter’ in 1875 (1887.1.430; see 
Akerman 1857,1860a). An undated transfer from the OUMNH of material collected 
by William Buckland included an unquantified assemblage of Romano-British 
ceramics, flintwork, coins, bone and shell recovered by ‘James Hearn’ (or Hearne) 
from ‘Hatford Glebe’, Oxfordshire (1989.8.1-4). 3 

Transfers of Oxfordshire archaeological material from the OUMNH in 1886,1891 
and 1892 comprised: 2 flint objects from Dorchester Dykes collected in November 
1872 (1887.1.54—55); an undated iron spearhead collected by Henry Hippisley from 
Sparsholt in 1850 (1887.1.425); a polished stone axe found at the University Church of 
St Mary the Virgin, Oxford donated by F. Grimsley in 1873 (1887.1.239); an iron arrow¬ 
head collected by Henry Willett (1885.1.1); a small assemblage of later prehistoric 
flintwork from Wantage formerly exhibited at Stephen William Silver’s private museum 
at Letcombe Manor, Berkshire (1906.20.247—255); 9 Neolithic flint tools recovered 
‘from graves at Brighthampton’ in 1875 by Mr Barter (1887.1.430); an iron axe head 
‘dug up at the Park, Shipton Manor, Kidlington’ and donated by WE. Sawyer; 7 late 
medieval or early post-medieval ceramic objects collected from the site of the Angel 
Hotel, 79-84 High Street by George Augustus Rowell (1887.1.407-411): the site from 
which ceramics in the PRM founding collection came from, see 13.2 above; an early 
Bronze Age flint knife from the River Thames at Henley-on-Thames (1892.66.5); 
and a Roman coin of the 4th century CE, recorded as found in the mouth of a skull 
at Freeacre Farm, Long Wittenham by Rev. James Charles Clutterbuck (1891.61.20; 
see Clutterbuck 1848; Akerman 1860b, 1863). Further material probably collected by 
Clutterbuck was transferred from the OUMNH, comprising a polished stone axe from 
Chalgrove (1892.66.7), 2 stone axes from High Road, Nettlebed (1892.66.9,1892.66.11), 
and 3 stone tools from the River Thames at Long Wittenham (1892.66.3—4, 2007.74.1). 

An unquantified assemblage of later prehistoric flintwork collected by ‘A.E. Bruerton’ 
through fieldwalking at Pudlicote Farm, Wychwood Farm, Chilson and Wychwood Forest 
was transferred from the Ashmolean Museum in July 1907 (1907.46.1). An Anglo-Saxon 
bronze fibula brooch from Charlbury Camp, donated by Sir William Anson in 1913, was 
transferred to the Ashmolean Museum in an exchange in 1931. 

13.3.2 Henry Balfour 

During Henry Balfour’s curatorship (1884 to 1939), approximately 2,921 Oxfordshire 
archaeological objects were acquired by the Museum. This represents nearly 90% 


: The PRM collections include a letter from James Hearne of Hatford Rectory to William Buckland (dated 28 
April 1842). As likely Rector of St George Church, Hearne would have held glebe land (property assigned to 
the clergymen assigned as part of his benefice), and it is presumably this land (‘Hatford Glebe’) from which 
the objects were recovered. Unfortunately, no further details are currently known on the find spot. 
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of all the Oxfordshire archaeological objects in the Museum, and contrasts with 
only 184 (approximately 5%) that subsequently came to the Museum. However, 
Balfour shaped the Oxfordshire archaeological collections not only through his 
curatorial activities, but also through his own collecting and donations. He donated 
358 ‘archaeological’ artefacts from Oxfordshire, of which c. 349 were collected by 
Balfour himself from at least 33 different sites within the county. 

His own donations include 3 artefacts — a small flint object, interpreted by him 
as a possible fragment of a Neolithic polished stone axe and donated in November 
1911 (1911.41.3), and two gunflints collected in June 1921 (1938.35.377—378) 
- which were found in the flowerbeds of his own garden at Langley Lodge, 
Headington, Oxford. Indeed, Balfour’s interest in stone tools dominated his 
donations. He gave c. 183 stone tools and gunflints from Oxfordshire to the PRM, 
mainly consisting of material collected during fieldwalking (much of which he 
presumably carried out himself). These comprise c. 37 stone tools from North 
Stoke (1897.43.16-22, 1898.20.70, 1912.36.12-29, 1912.39.1-10, 1915.37.31) and 
smaller assemblages from Boars Hill (1938.35.390-393), Charlbury (1938.35.365), 
Chipping Norton (1897.43.14-15), Mongewell (1907.1.15-22, 1912.39.15), The 
Moors, S.E. Oxon’ (1912.39.16-18), Nettlebed (1897.43.12-13, 1903.6.17), North 
Hinksey (1906.16.18-21), Shotover Hill (1895.21.5-14), South Stoke (1912.39.11- 

12) , Stonesfield (1915.37.32-41), Tackley (1938.35.394-405), Wallingford 
(1909.4.3, 1912.36.9-11, 1912.36.13-14, 1912.43.23-32, 1918.42.88-92), Wantage 
(1907.26.17—21), Wolvercote (1938.35.388-389). Balfour also donated some 
apparently unworked flint from Oxfordshire (1917.9.60), and an unquantified 
assemblage of geological specimens, gun flints and stone tools, including Lower 
Palaeolithic material, from Iffley (1903.6.18, 1905.5.6, 1905.53.5-7, 1915.7.114, 
1915.7.116, 1916.23.12 and 1917.9.58, 1938.35.379-382, 1938.35.386-387). As 
well as flintwork, Balfour also donated a Romano-British iron arrow-head from 
Sand Hill Farm, Headington (1898.20.65), and an iron arrow-head ‘ploughed up 
at Stonesfield’ (1890.17.2). A further object from Stonesfield - an undated spindle 
whorl — may also have been collected by Balfour (2010.25.1). 

Wfliile material obtained in this way — from known sites in the region (from which 
other PRM donors had collected), and through fieldwalking — forms the majority of 
Balfour’s donations, there is also a significant body of archaeological objects discovered 
in the course of building works, in Oxford and beyond. These include 4 post-medieval 
ointment pots from the site of the Forestry Institute (8 Parks Road; 1907.1.5—12); an 
iron stirrup from the site of the Radcliffe Science Library (1898.20.68); glass phials, 
ceramic ointment pots and a copper alloy thimble from Hertford College (1907.26.9— 

13) ; an ivory comb from Balliol College (1910.8.1); 4 undated sherds of pottery from the 
Electrical Department (Clarendon Laboratory) of the University Museum (1908.36.40— 
43); a gun-flint ‘found during excavations at the Bodleian Library’ (1938.35.367), a 
flint arrow-head and a scraper ‘found in river-ballast at Osney Lock’ (1911.41.1—2), a 
leather shoe ‘found 20 ft below the surface in excavating for drainage works at the top 
of Speedwell Street, Oxford’ (1891.9.1); 3 stone tools recovered from Pots Stream, 
Hinksey during dredging (1898.20.64,1898.20.69,1911.29.55); and 4 Neolithic ground 
stone axes from the site of a new gasworks in Abingdon (1915.37.42-45). Additionally, 
c. 28 clay tobacco pipes (1898.20.71-72, 1912.20.35-37, 1918.42.1-25, 2006.84.1-2), 
a copper alloy thimble (1925.8.1), 9 gunflints (1938.35.368-376), and an iron horse 
shoe, iron claw hammer and hob-nailed boot (1933.51.8-9) are recorded as collected 
by Balfour from unidentified sites in Oxford. A Neolithic polished stone axe from 
Headington (1907.26.16) and 3 gun flints from New Iffley (1938.35.383-385) may also 
have been collected during building works. 
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Similar to the material collected during groundworks for construction was material 
revealed within the fabric of standing buildings, which includes a wooden matchbox 
(1938.35.1027) that was ‘found behind plaster wall in Mr Parker’s shop, Pembroke 
Street, Oxford’, and currently classed as ‘archaeological’ on the PRM database. A 
forged Roman lamp purchased by Balfour in Oxford in 1918 (1932.88.441) is also 
listed on the PRM database as from the county. 

Five archaeological objects from Oxfordshire were purchased at Stevens Auction 
Rooms during Balfour’s curatorship: 5 flint scrapers from North Stoke (1927.87.34— 
38). Further purchases from local collectors are discussed in 13.5 below. 

Taken together the archaeological material from Oxfordshire donated by 
Henry Balfour provides a snapshot of his own collecting activities, including local 
fieldwalking for the collection of flintwork, and obtaining objects from groundworks 
for construction, especially in central Oxford. 

13.33 Henry John Reynolds Moreton 

The PRM holds c. 339 stone tools collected by Henry Moreton (1827—1921), the 
third Earl of Ducie, from his estates in West Oxfordshire, predominantly around the 
parish of Sarsden. Some 139 were donated in 1899 (1899.11.1-139), and a further c. 
200 posthumously in 1922 (1922.46.1—199). The majority of the collection has little 
recorded detail of provenance, apart from a c. 64 flints from Lyneham Long Barrow 
(1922.46.137—199). These collections do not comprise the full extent of Henry 
Moreton’s collecting activities at his estate, with further objects known to be held by 
Bristol City Museum. The PRM collections from Sarsden possibly include flintwork 
studied by Thomas Downing Kendrick in his study of arrow-head typology and 
distribution (Kendrick 1932: 44), and one of the flints was mentioned in a gazeteer of 
British Mesolithic finds (Wymer and Bonsall 1977: 226). Lyneham Long Barrow was 
excavated, at the invitation of Moreton, by Edward Condor in 1884, and Neolithic 
and Anglo-Saxon material, including inhumations, was recovered (Condor 1895). 
The Natural History Museum in London holds the surviving skeletal material. 4 The 
location of the rest of the excavated material is unknown. 

13.3.4 Percy Manning 

Percy Manning (1870—1917) is known for his interest in English folklore (Manning 
and Leeds 1921: 227; Grant 1999; Heaney 2004) as well as for his archaeological 
activities, which included excavations at Alchester Roman Fort, Oxfordshire in 1894 
(Myers 1895: 34). 5 

Manning donated 219 objects to the PRM in 1911, 149 of which were from 
Oxfordshire (Petch 2009a, 2009b). Of these Oxfordshire objects, 60 are currently 
classed as ‘archaeological’ on the PRM database. Nearly half of these objects are keys: 
18 from unrecorded locations in Oxfordshire (1911.29.108—111, 114—119, 122—125, 
131—134), 7 from the city of Oxford (1911.29.107, 120, 126—130), two from Asthall 
(1911.29.112—113) and one from Osney (1911.29.121). Why keys dominate this 


4 Correspondence from Rob Kruszynski, Curator of Palaeontology at the Natural History Museum, 
recorded on the PRM database, provides the following accession numbers and brief descriptions: PA 
SK2669 [Present acc. no.]; E. 11.9/576 [Previous no.]; Calvaria and mandible [Description]; Anglo-Saxon 
[Remarks]; PA SK2670 ; E.l 1.9/577; Child’s calvaria and mandible; Anglo Saxon; P/\ SK2671'. E. 11.9/578; 
Calvaria; Anglo-Saxon; PA SK 3304; 1952.2.20 .2; Calvaria; Neolithic ‘Lyneham skull no.3’; PA SK 3704; 
1952.2.20 .1; Calvaria and mandible; Anglo-Saxon ‘Lyneham skull no.2’. 

5 Manning’s excavated material from Alchester Roman Fort was donated to the Ashmolean Museum, along 
with his documentary archive. The Manning archive has recently been fully indexed and provided with an 
online searchable database http://www.ashmolean.org/ash/amps/oha. 
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particular donation is not known: however, the PRM founding collection contained 
c. 42 keys, some of which Pitt-Rivers published (Pitt-Rivers 1883b) 6 , and 828 English 
keys formed the Catherine Parsons’ collection, which was donated to the Museum in 
1950 (1951.13; Wingfield 2008). 

Manning’s archaeological donations also included 2 Bellarmine jugs recovered 
during city drainage works on High Street, Oxford (1911.29.94—95); 7 iron horseshoes 
from Cruel Field (now Crowell Road), Cowley and other locations in Oxfordshire 
(1911.29.97—103); an ear scoop from Oxford (1911.29.65); a horse snaffle from 
Headington (1911.29.104); a pair of compasses from Broad Street, Oxford (1911.29.61); 
another pair of compasses from Weston-on-the-Green (1911.29.62); and an iron rapier, 
the blade of which is inscribed ‘SAHAGUM’ 7 , recovered during works on the site of 
Jesus College for new buildings on Ship Street in 1906 (1911.29.9). 8 

Percy Manning’s importance to archaeology at the PRM lies not only in his objects, 
however, but also in his systematic recording of Oxfordshire antiquities. Between 
1896 and 1914 Manning compiled detailed lists of archaeological sites and finds from 
journals, newspapers and Museum annual reports. He did not publish the list in his 
lifetime, but Edward Thurlow Leeds 9 updated and published it, organised by parish, 
in 1921 (Manning and Leeds 1921). Archaeological objects from Oxfordshire in the 
PRM accessioned in the late 19th and early 20th centuries are often only recorded 
on the NMR and Oxfordshire HER as a result of their inclusion into this document. 

13.3.5 Thomas James Carter 

The PRM holds c. 231 objects purchased from Thomas James Carter (1832—1909) 
between 1898 and 1905. Carter was a brickfield worker, who collected stone tools, some 
of which may have been found during gravel extraction and other quarrying activities in 
Oxfordshire. When rheumatism forced his retirement Manning, who became acquainted 
with him whilst fossil hunting, provided employment collecting Oxfordshire folklore 
(Manning 1902). In addition to ethnographic objects from Oxfordshire, which included 
a complete Morris dancer’s costume, and folk medicines such as a powder made of fish 
bone scrapings (1901.4.115) and a slug on a thorn (1898.71.1; see Richardson 2009), the 
PRM holds some 131 stone tools purchased from Manning. 

The first purchase consisted of 18 flint arrow-heads and scrapers from Blenheim 
Farm, Crowmarsh (1897.76.1-19), and subsequent assemblages of later prehistoric 
flintwork came from Nuffield Hill (1898.54.1-14), North Stoke (1898.54.15-18, 
1901.67.10-28), Wallingford (Grim’s Ditch, 1901.67.1-9, 1902.74.15), ‘Cowley 
Heights’ (1901.67.29-30), ‘The Moors’ (1901.67.31-38) and Mongewell (1902.74.1- 
14, 1905.75.1). Studies of Neolithic remains around North Stoke has been carried 
out more recently (Holgate 1988: 236; Ford and Hazell 1991), but has not focused 
on the upland areas at Nuffield Hill and Blenheim Farm represented by Manning’s 
artefacts. A natural flint, the shape of which resembles a Palaeolithic handaxe, was 
purchased from Carter in January 1902, and was reported as having been found in 
Minster Ditch, North Hinksey (1902.73.1). 


6 A further c. 106 locks and keys from Pitt-Rivers’ collections were donated to the PRM by George Anthony 
Lane Fox Pitt-Rivers in 2010 (2010.80). 

7 The sword inscription ‘Sahagum’ was the subject of correspondence in Notes and Queries in the 1860s 
(Pinkerton 1867). 

8 The PRM holds at least 2 further objects recovered from excavations at Ship Street around this time: a 
ceramic spindle whorl (1905.52.1) and a whetstone (1904.52.7). 

9 Leeds also donated an assemblage of pins and wire (1910.15.1—3) recovered from the site of a post- 
medieval pin factory on Thames St, Oxford to the PRM; see 12.5 below. 
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As well as stone tools, the 1897 purchase also included 2 post-medieval buckles 
from Wallingford (1897.76.19—20), a whetstone found during drainage work at Ship 
Street, Oxford (1904.52.7), and 3 undated ceramic loom weights from Milton Stream, 
Milton (1897.76.21-23; Leeds 1923: 181; cf. Rogers 2007: 30). 

13.3.6 Bruce Morton Goldie 

Bruce Goldie (1869-1959) was a classics teacher at St Edwards School, Summertown 
(Petch 2009c). He donated more than 100 archaeological objects, which included 
stone tools from East Sussex, Hampshire, London, Surrey, Kent and Guernsey, and 
a range of material from the City of Oxford. 

During works at St Edward’s School in 1923, Goldie collected a range of archaeological 
materiaL The objects which he donated to the PRM from the site comprised an 
unquantified assemblage of undated pottery sherds (1923.49.3), 3 ‘rods of white pottery’ 
(1923.49.4), and 8 flint objects (1923.49.1-2, 1923.49.5, 1927.9.4-5, 1928.11.5-7). The 
discovery of the site was briefly reported in the Journal of Roman Studies-. 

Two miles north of Oxford itself traces of a very poor settlement occupied from the 
second to the fourth century, have been found by Mr. Bruce Goldie in the playing- 
field of St. Edwards School, Woodstock Road’ (Collingwood and Taylor 1924: 229). 

This paper refers to the Romano-British material being deposited at the Ashmolean 
Museum (‘Accession Register for 1924: 592—594’), and it is possible that the non- 
Romano-British finds were given to the PRM. An unidentified object collected by 
Goldie from Marston Ferry Road, Oxford in 1923, and recorded at the time as a 
‘pitch stone scraper’, may be made of slag (1923.49.5). 

Further donations from Goldie comprised 12 Bronze Age barbed and tanged flint 
arrow-heads from Wallingford (1934.3.1—12), and a few single finds from the University 
Parks: a spindle whorl (1928.11.4), 2 flint scrapers (1927.9.2, 1928.11.2), a ceramic wig 
curler (1927.9.3), a clay tobacco pipe bowl (1929.38.1) and a gun flint (1928.11.3). 

13.3.7 Raymond Wilson 

Raymond Wilson, of the Vicarage, Tackley, Oxfordshire, sold a number of 
archaeological objects to the PRM, and exchanged many more. Around 126 objects 
in the PRM came from Wilson, which include later prehistoric worked flint and 
metalwork from Switzerland, Denmark, France, Belgium and Egypt, and stone tools 
from Cambridgeshire, Kent, Lincolnshire, Suffolk, West Sussex, South Yorkshire, 
Aberdeenshire and County Antrim. 

From Oxfordshire, there is a collection of c. 12 stone tools from Tackley 
(1910.72.1, 1910.72.13-14, 1910.72.17-19, 1910.72.27-28, 1910.72.30-31), and a 
similar number from Charlbury (1908.57.8, 1910.72.2, 1910.72.4—9, 1910.72.20—26, 
1910.72.29,1910.72.32). Further stone tools collected by Wilson are from Duns Tew 
(1910.72.3), Stonesfield (1908.57.9-19, 1908.58.1, 1910.72.10-12), Kiddington with 
Asterleigh (1908.58.2) and Wootton (1910.72.15). 

13.3.8 Alexander James Montgomerie Bell 

Alexander JM. Bell (1845-1920; Figure 13.4) was a classical scholar and teacher, as 
well as an enthusiastic amateur archaeologist, natural historian and anthropologist 
(Nicholas 2009a). The PRM holds c. 3,965 objects collected by him: 260 of these 
were donated to the Museum by Bell during his lifetime, and the remaining 3,705 
were sold to the Museum by his son following his father’s death in 1920 (1921.91). 
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Almost all (3,923) are recorded as ‘archaeological’ objects, and 3,835 of these are 
stone tools. Around 1,428 of the 3,923 archaeological objects are from Oxfordshire. 

Bell had collected Palaeolithic tools from gravel pits at Limpsfield, Surrey while 
working at Limpsfield School (Bell 1888; Evans 1897: 609-10). The PRM holds c. 961 
objects collected by Bell from Limpsfield. However, in 1890—1891 Bell and his wife Anna 
Mary (m. 1875) moved to 7 Rawlinson Road, Oxford, and Bell commenced collecting 
from Oxfordshire, and donating to the PRM. Bell never wrote about his field methods, 
but he appears mainly to have collected regularly from quarries and brick pits. 10 

A significant element of the Bell collections comprise some 322 Palaeolithic flints 
from Wolvercote, Oxford (Bell 1900; 1908.10.2-3, 1921.91.472-473, 1921.91.475 
.1—50). Bell published the results of his work at Wolvercote Brick Pit, including 
photographs and drawings of the deposits (Bell 1894a, 1894b, 1904), and it is now 
considered one of the most important Palaeolithic sites in the Thames Valley (Wymer 
1968: 87; see discussion by Alison Roberts in 9.4.6 above). Bell also collected an 
Acheulean handaxe from Summertown Brick Pit (1921.91.472 .2). 

Even more numerous than the material from Wolvercote is Bell’s collection 
of c. 760 stone tools from Iffley (Nicholas 2009b), including both later prehistoric 
flintwork and Palaeolithic material. These comprise some 76 objects recorded as 
simply from ‘Iffley’ (1897.45.1, 1901.21.5, 1902.1.2-19, 1906.9.6, 2011.3.1-14, 
2011.4.1, 2011.5.1-31, 2011.6.1, 2011.7.1, 2011.8.1); c. 149 objects from Cornish’s 
Pit, Iffley (1900.37.1-3, 1902.1.1, 1907.53.1, 1921.91.459, 2009.124.1); some 533 
from ‘New Iffley’ (1900.2.4-9, 1901.21.2-3, 1902.1.20, 1903.37.1, 1904.27.2-17, 
1905.4.4-8, 1905.35.2-3, 1906.9.7-11, 1906.9.14, 1907.53.7, 1907.53.9, 1912.19.8, 
1921.91.405, 1921.91.459, 1938.35.386, 2007.72.1); and 2 from ‘Lower Iffley’ 
(1900.2.2—3). During the late 19th and early 20th century Iffley was a small village 
and civil parish beyond the city limits of Oxford. In the mid 20th century the parish 
was dissolved and the area absorbed into the City (Lobel 1957). Bell’s investigation 
therefore covered a period of increased urbanization, and the material he collected 
provides one of our most valuable resources for understanding the prehistory of the 
area. There is also a small amount of flintwork recorded as collected or purchased 
by Henry Balfour from Iffley, at the same time as Bell’s collecting, including c. 
11 Palaeolithic stone tools (1903.51.1, 1905.5.6-7, 1905.53.5-7, 1906.75.49, 
1915.7.114, 1915.7.116, 1916.23.12), 2 natural flints (1903.6.18, 1917.9.58), and c. 8 
gun-flints (1938.35.379-387). 

The site from which the Palaeolithic material was recovered has been suggested as 
being located at SP 525 044 (see Wymer 1968: 91), or else in the vicinity of SP 528 033 
(Roe 1968: 250). The first location is adjacent to the Thames at Donnington Bridge, 
underneath the City of Oxford Rowing Club, the second is centred on the Rose Hill 
estate built to the south of Iffley village in the mid-20th century. Both locations are 
almost certainly inaccurate; the most probable location is 250 m further east from the 
Wymer reference, and 1.3 km further north from the Roe reference. This suggestion 
is based in part on the site name ‘Cornish’s Pit’ (Pocock 1908; Sandford 1924: 145; 
Arkell 1947: 220). Historic Ordnance Survey maps show only one gravel-pit in the 
area, this pit is present on the first edition 1:2500 County Series (published for this 
area between 1875 and 1878), just to the west of Fleetlands House, but is not shown 
on the second edition (published between 1899 and 1900), when a row of houses 
named ‘West View Cottages’ had been constructed immediately to the north-east of 


111 However, a reference to an unfinished manuscript was made in his Times obituary ‘His last years were spent at 
South Newington, near Banbury, where he was employed in writing a book embodying his palaelogical researches, 
and it is hoped that his manuscripts may be published with his own drawings of the many implements in his 
collection. Its current location is unknown. For the obituary see ‘Mr A.M. Bell’, Tuesday, July 13 1920, p. 14. 
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Figure 13.4 Photograph 
of prolific collector 
Alexander Montgomerie 
Bell (1845-1920) at 
Balliol College, Oxford. 
Reproduced by kind 
permission of the Master 
and Fellows of Balliol 
College. 



the pit. By the mid-20th century the pit had been 
built upon, and lay under Arnold Road, just to the 
south of the crossroads with Donnington Lane 
(now Donnington Bridge Road; SP52720450), and 
possibly in the gardens of the ‘West View Cottages’, 
which survive today. This location for Cornish’s Pit 
also fits with those objects recorded as from ‘New 
Iffley’, since Donnington Bridge Road was formerly 
known as New Iffley Lane (Talbot n.d.). 11 

The only published reference to Palaeolithic 
tools from Iffley was made by Bell in a 1904 paper 
predominantly devoted to Palaeolithic deposits 
around Wolvercote. Bell described the Iffley 
deposits as being: 

‘...an omnium gatherum [a miscellaneous collection 
or a hodgepodge] of all the debris that ever rolled 
in to the Thames Valley: Oolitic fossils; Cretaceous 
fossils, Tertiary conglomerate, Northern-Drift 
quartzites, jaspers, and volcanic rocks, gravel, and 
sand’ (Bell 1904: 129). 

Pocock (1908) and Sandford (1924) produced the 
next publications to mention the site (cf. Sollas 
1926). Both were geologists and neither discussed 
the Palaeolithic assemblage at any length. In the 
case of Sandford, however, this is through necessity 
rather than design as he reports that: 


‘A large number of very ocherous and much waterworn implements were 
obtained, as also a number of less worn, slightly ocherous, patinated specimens, 
apparently of Chellean type... It is to be regretted that, so far, the whereabouts of 
most of these implements is still unknown to me; but, in the Pitt-Rivers Museum, 
Mr. H. Balfour has a large boucher... The whole series, if bought to light again, 
should be of considerable interest’ (Sandford 1924: 145). 


The Palaeolithic material from Iffley remained poorly understood and unsorted for 
most of the 20th century, until the work of the Characterization project. 12 Thus, 
descriptions by Derek Roe (1966: 250), John Wymer (1968: 91) and David Briggs 
(Briggs et al. 1985: 12) refer to between 25 and 29 handaxes as the known surviving 


11 A further location is suggested in a description given in 1924 by Kenneth Sandford, who reported 
that the pit had been re-opened and that he had examined it himself (Sandford 1924: 145). Sandford 
described the pit as ‘situated between New Iffley Lane and Fairacres Road, between Fairacres housing 
estate and the Thames; about 50 yards from the former and 300 yards from the latter’. New Iffley Lane 
was renamed Donnington Bridge Road in the first half of the 20th century (Talbot n.d.). This description 
puts the reopened pit on the opposite (northern) side of Donnington Bridge Road from the original 
pit. The discrepancy in location is likely the result of the original pit being exhausted or the land being 
already set aside for construction. With a 30—40 year period of development around Donnington and the 
Fairacres estate it is possible that quarrying continued on an ad hoc basis with the extraction point varied as 
necessitated by construction. None of the Iffley stone tools the Pitt Rivers Museum holds were collected 
after 1921, and it is likely that they are from the first location — ‘Cornish’s Pit’ — at SP 5272 0450. 

12 Although a hand-written card and typed sheet cataloguing the Iffley material was completed in the 1990s 
by R.J. MacRae, an archaeologist and researcher at the Donald Baden-Powell Quaternary Research Centre, 
and are on file in the PRM Related Documents File under accession number 1921.91.459. 
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extent, with Briggs adding that ‘sadly, many of the palaeoliths have been lost to 
private collections’ (1985: 12). John Wymer in his gazetteer of Lower Palaeolithic 
Archaeology in Britain (1968: 91—2) became only the second person (after Sandford) 
to study stone tools from Iffley in detail. He recorded 28 known handaxes, all from 
the PRM. Wymer’s classification system showed 14 of these axes to be a ‘Type E’, that 
is pointed handaxes that are 4 inches (10.16 cm) long. Unfortunately, no accession 
numbers were provided and it is not known which tools he examined. The collection 
was summarized after this analysis to be a ‘typical Middle Acheulean assemblage’ 
(1968: 92), Wymer concurring with Sandford (1924) that the deposit was from the 
Summertown Gravel terrace. In 2000 the Iffley tools were subject to their first in- 
depth analysis by Hyeong Woo Lee as part of a Ph.D. thesis on the Lower Palaeolithic 
Stone Artefacts from Selected Sites in the Upper and Middle Thames Valley (Lee 
2001). Lee analysed 145 tools from Iffley (2001: 104—12), 13 agreeing with Wymer 
that the assemblage was predominantly mid-Acheulean (Lee 2001: 104). His analysis 
noted that the Iffley tools tended to be shorter than nearby comparable assemblages, 
such as those from Wolvercote, with the average length of a handaxe being 8.52 cm. 
With the computerization of the PRM’s accession books (completed by 2002), and 
the ongoing cataloguing it has become clear that the full extent of the Iffley tools 
was not realized at the time of Lee’s work, and that at least 40 further objects await 
analysis. 

Later prehistoric flintwork from Iffley (c. 468 objects) is recorded in the PRM 
database as being Neolithic in date, and has not been studied since being deposited in 
the PRM. The sites from which Bell recovered this material require further research 
for full identification, but a description of one find-spot for this material survives in 
the archive of Percy Manning, as a copy of Bell’s notes: 

‘Behind Fairacre House, towards Donnington House over about 10 acres. 
Gravel overlaid by humus about 2’6”, many flints found on surface. In places 
shallow linear shaped hollows sunk down to gravel c. 15 ft diam. Factory of flint, 
numerous core + flakes, cores mostly small, some larger. Mostly quite black + 
transparent, 3 or 4 fabricators (small fragment of entirely polished celt; surface)’ 
(Manning Archive, Ashmolean Museum: Manning 692). 

This description suggests that the site was very close to Cornish’s Pit, to the north: 
between Fairacres Convent of the Incarnation and Donnington Lodge. Bell never 
published any details of his Neolithic finds at Iffley, although he did give a lecture 
to the Ashmolean Natural History Society of Oxfordshire in 1909 on the subject. 14 
The finds are briefly mentioned in Percy Manning’s Archaeological Survey of Oxfordshire 
(Manning and Leeds 1921: 250). 

As well as the material from Iffley and Wolvercote, Bell donated smaller 
assemblages from a number of other sites in Oxfordshire. These comprise around 
137 arrow-heads and other flintwork from Stonesfield (1921.91.404); c. 76 flint 
scrapers from Wootten (1901.21.1,1921.91.412); c. 56 flints from Tackley (1906.9.1— 
5, 1921.91.406); c. 37 undated flints from the bank of the River Cherwell in Oxford 
(1921.91.406 .10-47); c. 3 flint scrapers from Shotover Hill (1891.11.1, 1891.14.1, 
1912.19.3); c. 12 flints from ‘near the Holywell’ at Tadmarton (1911.30.1); a flint 
scraper from Cowley (1901.21.4) and one from Sinodun Hill, Dorchester (1891.14.2); 


13 Sadly Lee did not include any accession numbers in his catalogue, instead relying on a personal numbering 
system, although the numbers are recorded on the objects via coloured freezer stickers with catalogue 
numbers written on in blue biro; these are now fading. 

14 Oxford Times 25 May 1907; Percy Manning’s notes on the lecture are also held in the Manning Mss, 
Ashmolean Museum. 
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and 3 flint flakes Linton Road in North Oxford (1905.4.1—3). He also donated an 
undated stone lamp found at Brasenose College (1912.77.1), and an iron arrow-head 
from an unlocated Oxfordshire site (2008.33.1). 

13.4 Oxfordshire Objects after 1939 
13.4.1 Transfers 

No archaeological objects from Oxfordshire were transferred from the OUMNH 
after 1939, although an undated axe-head ‘dug up at the Park, Shipton Manor, 
Kidlington’, donated by W.E. Sawyer (1941.12.3), is recorded as coming to the PRM 
through the OUMNH’s Department of Geology. 

A transfer of objects was made to the PRM from the Ashmolean Museum’s 
Department of Antiquities on 16 January 1953, and subsequently included in Coghlan’s 
programme of metallurgical analysis (Coghlan 1956). The material in this transfer 
from Oxfordshire comprised a Romano-British iron knife from the villa site at Frilford 
(1953.1.34) and a medieval iron arrow-head from Woodeaton (1953.1.35). Also 
transferred from the Ashmolean Museum were 2 undated ceramic copper-working 
crucibles from the former site of Marks and Spencer at Cornmarket Street, Oxford, 
possibly collected by Arthur Evans (transferred May 1950; 1950.5.01,1950.5.02); 15 and 
a stone adze, probably from New Zealand but found by ‘Mrs L.M. Neale’ in her garden 
in the Oxford suburb of Botley, (transferred June 1954; 2003.35.1). 

Beyond the University, 3 stone axes from Wolvercote (1946.5.71-72) and 
Cherbury Camp (1946.5.73) came from a collection of William Buckland and Frank 
Trevelyan Buckland. These had originally been donated to the British Museum and 
were distributed by Curator Christopher Hawkes in 1946, just before taking up his 
professorship at Oxford. 

The PRM’s purchase of c. 8,332 objects from Ipswich Museum in 1966 included 
c. 1,311 archaeological objects from the UK. Until recently it appeared that this 
included no archaeological material from Oxfordshire. However, in 2007, 30 previously 
unaccessioned stone tools from Peppard Common, Oxfordshire were found (2007.52.1— 
30). Boxed with labels and documentation from Ipswich Museum, it appears that they 
were acquired by Donald Baden-Powell, who oversaw the transfer from Ipswich to 
the Pitt Rivers Museum. It is not known if this was part of the 1966 operation, or an 
unrelated acquisition. The Ipswich documentation stated that they were collected by 
Arthur E. Peake in 1913 and displayed in Ipswich Museum at an unknown date. Peake 
excavated at Peppard Common in 1913 (Peake 1913,1914). The 1914 paper also includes 
details of further work undertaken at the site by Reginald Allender Smith (1873—1940), 
later Keeper of British and Medieval Antiquities at the British Museum. Peake’s 
excavation uncovered a number of possible Upper Palaeolithic features, including two 
possible quarry pits along with a working floor, which led him to interpret the site 
as a Palaeolithic axe factory. Later survey at the site suggested some of the axes are 
Neolithic in date. In his 1914 paper Peake stated that some of the stone tools had been 
deposited at Ipswich Museum. The article contains illustrations of many of the stone 
tools he excavated and consequently there is significant potential to reconcile artefacts 
held here with the published examples. Research should also be undertaken to ascertain 
if the remainder of the archive remains with Ipswich Museum. The location of the full 
archive and a specialist survey of the artefacts is desirable, enabling reassessment of 
Peake’s excavation and firmer dating of the artefacts. 


15 The PRM also holds 3 copper-working crucibles recovered during excavations at 20 Cornmarket, Oxford 
(1935.51.1-3); see 12.5 below. 
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13.4.2 Herbert Henery Coghlan, Newbury Museum 

Herbert Henery Coghlan (1896—1981) was Curator of the Borough Museum, 
Newbury (now West Berkshire Museum, Newbury) and a long standing associate of 
the Pitt Rivers Museum (Petch 2009d). Trained as an engineer, he led a programme of 
archaeometallurgical analysis on a wide range of ferrous and non ferrous prehistoric 
objects at the PRM, as part of the Ancient Mining and Metallurgy Committee of the 
Royal Anthropological Institute (Coghlan and Voce 1950). The results were published 
in three of the PRM’s Occasional Papers on Technology series (Coghlan 1951; 1956; Allen 
etal. 1970). Objects from Oxfordshire studied in this programme of analysis included 
a bronze axe from Ganfield Farm, donated by Sir William Anson in 1901 (1901.28.1; 
see 13.5 below), a bronze axe and medieval iron prick spur collected from Wood 
Farm, Tackley by William Evetts (1904.31.1-2; see 13.5 below), as well as the iron 
knife from Frilford Roman villa and the medieval arrow-head from Woodeaton 
mentioned in 13.4.1 above (1953.1.34—35). 

As Curator of Newbury Museum, Coghlan was the source, through exchange 
or donation, of around 239 objects in the PRM, of which 10 are from Oxfordshire 
(1951.10.57—60). All of these objects are Bronze Age ceramic sherds, 7 of which 
are recorded as from Churn Down and Churn Plain (1951.10.57, 1951.10.60). No 
documentation was provided with the transfer, causing confusion over the find-spot. 
While PRM documentation formerly suggested that Churn Plain was near the River 
Churn in Gloucestershire and Wiltshire, this assessment has located it as a floodplain 
situated at the head of the River Pang, near Churn Hill in the parish of Blewbury. There 
is a high incidence of Bronze Age activity in the area, with at least eight round barrows 
known around Blewbury (Grinsell 1936: 41-3), at least one of which was excavated 
in the mid-19th century. The paucity of documentation means that it is not currently 
possible to link the sherds with a barrow or any other feature or site. It may be hoped 
however that research in the West Berkshire archive may reveal documentation that 
allows context to be restored to these sherds. The 3 remaining sherds (1951.10.58) 
were excavated from the Mid—Late Bronze Age enclosure at Rams Hill, which was 
excavated in 1938-1939 by Stuart Piggott (Piggott and Piggott 1940a, 1940b). Sherds 
from Piggott’s excavation are currently held by the West Berkshire Museum 16 and it may 
be that the 3 sherds in the Museum were also excavated during this work. 

13.5 Smaller Collections 

13.5.1 Palaeolithic 

Among the smaller donations and purchases not mentioned above is a significant 
body of Palaeolithic material. This includes 4 objects from Wolvercote Brick Pit: a 
handaxe purchased from J. Hutt in 1907 (1907.65.1); a stone flake collected by Rev. 
Henry George Ommaney Kendall in 1903 (1916.20.17); and 2 handaxes purchased 
from George Warmington (1928.51.1,1933.74.1). The PRM also holds 15 illustrations 
of Palaeolithic stone tools held by the PRM by C.O. Waterhouse, 12 of which are 
from Wolvercote Brick Pit (1943.8.1-3 B, 1943.9.1-6 B, 1943.10.83-85 B). 17 Further 
Palaeolithic material comprises a flint core from ‘Chaundy’s gravel pit’ in Radley, 
donated by Mr G. Chaundy (2010.77.1); a handaxe from a gravel pit at Berinsfield 
donated by Colin Winterbourne (1970.44.1); a handaxe collected by Thomas Plasted 
from excavations at Summertown House, Summertown (1913.75.1); a handaxe from 


16 Berkshire Museum accession numbers O.A. 270, S.138, 139, 1938, 256. 

17 Further illustrations of stone tools by Waterhouse depict objects from North Stow, Cambridgeshire 
(1947.2.4 B), Hawkchurch Broom, Devon (1947.2.12 B), Baker’s Hole, Kent (1947.2.8 B), and La Cotte de 
St Brelade, Jersey (1947.2.7 B). 
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New Iffley purchased from ‘unknown labourers’ (1903.51.1); a handaxe from Abingdon 
donated by Nigel Scaysbrook (1972.28.1); a Mousterian flint scraper from Bradley 
Farm Quarry, Cumnor donated by R. Brown (1933.36.1); a possible Mousterian stone 
tool collected from Shotover Hill by L.K.M. Cocks, which came to the PRM through 
K.P. Oakley at the British Museum (1966.31.1); 2 fragments of mammoth tusk from 
Cassington (1942.12.68) donated by Derek Riley (RAF Abingdon) in December 1942; 
and 2 further fragments of mammoth tooth from Curtis’ gravel pits, Radley, donated 
by ‘Mr Newport’ in April 1944 (1944.4.15-16,1944.8.225). 

In 1911, a collection was purchased from Thomas Henry Powell and W.R. Davis 
(or Davies), which came through David Hogarth of the Asmolean Museum (cf. 
Gill 2004). It is comprised of c. 22 Palaeolithic (and possibly also Neolithic) stone 
tools and natural flints from Rumbold’s Pit and Gould’s Grove, Ewelme (1911.80.1— 
22), a flint hammerstone from Beggar’s Bush Hill (1911.80.23), and a further c. 49 
undated flint tools from Wallingford/Grim’s Dyke (1911.80.24, 1911.80.65—73), 
Benson (1911.80.25-26) and North Stoke (1911.80.27—64), and another unrecorded 
site in Oxfordshire (1911.80.74). Nine further Palaeolithic stone tools from a gravel 
pit near Rumbold Copse, Ewelme (1905.72.1-6) and from Goulds Grove, Ewelme 
(1905.72.7—9), are recorded as have been purchased from ‘J.H. Powell’, who may have 
been the same person as, or a relative of, Thomas Powell. 

13.5.2 Later Prehistoric and Romano-British 

Four Neolithic stone axes came to the PRM through single donations or purchases: 
one recovered during dredging of Hinksey stream, Oxford, purchased from J.R. 
Corby (1914.61.1); one from Horton-cum-Studley donated by Turner Henderson 

(1923.46.1) ; one from Mapledurham, purchased from an ‘unknown labourer’ 

(1925.60.1) , from dredging of the River Thames between Long Wittenham and 
Clifden Hampden, donated by William Henry Young (1906.55.1); and one from 
Black Bourton that came to the PRM with the purchase of a larger collection of 
Maori material culture from the estate of Charles Smith in 1923 (1923.87.357). A 
further stone axe, donated by Ernald G.J. Hartley, is mentioned below. 

Further smaller collections of later prehistoric material comprise: 4 flint arrow¬ 
heads from Gaskell’s Farm, Kiddington purchased from Mr Cassell (1904.57.1—4); a 
flint arrow-head found at Frilford Heath by Quentin Quixano Henriques (1930.64.1); 
2 flint arrow-heads and a bronze axe found between Pusey and Hatford by Sir 
William Anson (1896.47.1,1898.40.1,1901.28.1); a prehistoric ceramic spindle whorl 
found during excavations at Ship Street by ‘Mr Wheeler’ and donated by Professor 
William Sollas (1905.52.1); and a lead spindlewhorl, possibly of a later prehistoric 
date, found at Kennington by R.J. Baker (1986.38.1). An undated stone spindle-whorl 
from Abingdon came to the PRM as part of a donation of stone objects from the 
estate of Eustace Fulcrand Bosanquet in April 1941 (1941.4.36). 

Five later prehistoric flint arrow-heads from Oxfordshire (1917.53.89—94) and a 
flint scraper from Mongewell (1917.53.76) came to the PRM as part of a donation 
from the estate of Edward Burnett Tylor in 1917. An earlier donation by Tylor had 
included an undated stone tool from North Stoke (1911.32.28). 

The collections also include a wide range of currently undated flintwork from 
Oxfordshire, which is probably of later prehistoric date, but also includes post- 
Roman material (including gun-flints). Apart from those discussed earlier in this 
chapter, the largest is a collection of c. 210 worked flints from Tackley collected by 
William Evetts (1903.29.1-82,1904.31.1-69,1906.31.1-35,1909.7.1-2,1938.35.394, 
1938.35.396, 1938.35.400^103, 1938.35.405). The collections also include a flint 
tool collected from the Ridgeway at Uffington by G.L. Rogers (1905.24.1); a flint 
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arrow-head found in Norham Road, North Oxford by Mrs D. Manning (1933.21.1); 
a further 7 flint tools purchased from Rogers, from Ferry Hinksey (1906.69.1—7); 5 
worked flints from Boar’s Hill (1906.75.23—25, 1906.75.34), a flint flake from New 
Iffley (1906.75.49), a flint borer from Kennington (1906.75.52), and a flint arrow¬ 
head from Frilford (1906.75.35) all collected by J.T. Hill; a flint flake ‘dug up at the 
Lodge, University Museum, Oxford’ donated by Henry Trim (1905.62.1); worked 
flint found on a path from South Hinksey to Boars Hill in 1908 (1921.12.1), and a 
gun-flint found in Headington (2007.101.19), donated by Rev. Laurence W. Grensted; 
and a gun-flint from Summertown donated by HJ. Hambidge (1942.3.2). Francis 
Knowles donated 3 stone tools from Radley (1933.72.25-26, 1939.13.1), 3 further 
stone tools from Oxfordshire for which no site is recorded (1940.7.344—346), and 
a clay tobacco pipe from the University Parks, Oxford (1944.3.2; see 13.5.4 below). 

Smaller collections containing Romano-British material include a single Romano- 
British ceramic sherd from Eynsham (1931.23.2) and a ground stone axe ‘found when 
digging up a tree-stump at Frilford’ (1931.23.1) donated by Ernald G.J. Hartley in 
1931; a Romano-British ceramic flask from Deddington (1927.18.1); a Romano-British 
iron knife from Middle Barton (1934.52.1); a Romano-British ceramic bowl found in 
the Cherwell River at the University Botanic Gardens, Oxford in 1886 by Professor 
Henry Moseley (1920.22.4); and an undated glass bottle also found by Moseley in the 
River Cherwell, donated by WF. Lloyd James (1920.22.8). A currently unquantified, 
unaccessioned — and unlocated — collection of photographs of human skeletons 
excavated at Woolstone Roman Villa, donated by Robert Walker, is recorded in the 
PRM’s Annual Report for 1884, but may not be held by the PRM (no accession number). 

13.5.4 Post-Roman 

Smaller collections of Anglo-Saxon material comprise 3 sherds of Anglo-Saxon 
pottery from Wallingford donated by H.N. McLeod (1941.12.1) and an Anglo-Saxon 
bronze pin from a gravel pit at Bampton donated by Jasper Taylor (1888.32.1). 

Later material includes a small number of weapons and knives: an undated iron 
sword ‘found in rubbish in a field in Headington’, and purchased from Gordon 
Stacey (1938.26.1); an ‘old Cromwellian sword (broken)’, also from Headington, 
purchased in 1905 from an ‘unknown labourer’ (1905.67.1); an undated stone mace- 
head, purchased by Francis Llewllyn Griffith from an unknown scout at the Queen’s 
College in 1882, after having been found in Witney (1918.10.1); an undated iron 
arrow-head found at Godstow by Henry Willett (1885.1.1); a post-medieval hunting 
knife, ‘dug up in Cowley Road’, donated by Joseph Walker (1898.68.1); and a post- 
medieval knife found at Witney by T.J. Brown (1910.14.1) 

A range of post-medieval clay pipes and pipe bowls were donated to the Museum, 
especially in the 1940s: 2 fragments of clay tobacco pipes from Angel Meadow, Oxford, 
donated by Ivor Michael Allen (1948.3.1-2); 4 clay tobacco pipes ‘dug up in Oxford 
many years ago’, donated by William Chesterman of the OUMNH (1945.3.9—12); a pipe 
bowl donated by Dr Robert Haldane MacgtU’s, excavated from the garden of ‘Cherwell’ 
on Linton Road, Oxford (1934.38.1); a clay tobacco pipe (and an iron key) found during 
excavations in front of the OUMNH, donated by Geoffrey Turner (1941.10.46-47); a 
clay pipe bowl found by unknown labourers on the road from Eynsham to Cassington, 
and donated by Beatrice Blackwood (1941.12.71); the bowl of a clay tobacco pipe 
found in the River Isis by Donald Ferlys Wilson Baden-Powell in 1906 (1968.23.30); 
and a pipe bowl from the University Parks (1932.10.1). A further clay tobacco pipe bowl 
found in the University Parks, donated by Francis Knowles (1944.3.2). 

A number of smaller collections of post-medieval objects were recovered during 
groundworks for construction works in the city of Oxford. These comprise an 
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undated glass bottle ‘dug up (c. 12 feet) at found at St Mary’s entry, Oxford’, donated 
by a builder named Mr Hutchins, through J.P Harrison (1895.24.1); 3 copper-working 
crucibles recovered during excavations at 20 Cornmarket, Oxford, and purchased 
from ‘Nash’ (1935.51.1-3); 2 undated sections of pavement, made of animal bone, 
discovered during alterations at 97 St Aldates, and donated by the President and 
Fellows of Magdalen College (1910.7.1-2); and an ‘obsolete trowel’ ‘dug up at the 
University Museum’ by an ‘unknown labourer’ was purchased in 1931 (1931.79.1). 
Additionally, in May 1910, Thurlow Leeds, who worked at the Ashmolean Museum, 
donated 39 pins and pieces of wire (1910.15.1-3) recovered from the site of a post- 
medieval pin factory on Thames St, Oxford. An undated hammerstone (1906.57.6), 
along with a sherd of a Bellarmine ceramic vessel (1923.47.25), were recovered during 
excavations at Magdalen College, and were donated by Robert Giinthur with a natural 
flint from Beckley (1897.18.1). Further donations include an undated iron key from 
North Leigh donated by S.C. Hathaway (1947.8.19); 2 quern stones from South Leigh 
donated by Mrs Gerard Moultine per Rev. Arthur East (1903.38.1—2); and a hand¬ 
made pin ‘found in an old book in the Christ Church library’, donated by Professor 
Frederick York Powell (1901.12.1). 

Finally, the collections include a small number of unusual historical objects. 
An obsidian blade from California, was donated to the PRM by Professor Robert 
R. Marett after it had been found at the entrance to the University Parks opposite 
Keble College by his grand-daughter (1942.12.62). A stone adze dug up in the garden 
of ‘K.G. Rook’ in Abingdon in 1951 may be Neolithic in date, but is recorded in 
the PRM database as possibly from Polynesia (1951.11.49). Finally, there is a small 
collection of local forgeries: 24 forged flint arrow-heads and bone tools collected by 
George Sheppard Morgan from North Stoke in 1898 (1898.31.1-24). 

13.6 Concluding Remarks 

Building on the small collections from Pitt-Rivers’ own fieldwork, the PRM’s 
Oxfordshire archaeological collections were strongly shaped by the curatorial activities 
of Henry Balfour. The gradual decrease in collecting after 1939 indicates how no later 
curator built connections with local archaeologists working outside of the University 
in the way that Balfour had done. Particular strengths in the collections, which are 
priorities for future research, are the collections which relate to the fieldwork of 
Pitt-Rivers himself (see discussion in Chapter 1), the Palaeolithic collections from 
Wolvercote, Iffley and elsewhere in Oxfordshire, the later prehistoric flintwork, and 
the collections that relate to early ‘rescue’ archaeology collections from Oxford. The 
changing connections between local archaeological collecting and ethnographic or 
folklife studies also remain little understood. 

Today a principal challenge in the curation of these collections lies in building new 
kinds of local connections. Indeed, the blurring of boundaries between European 
‘ethnographic’ and ‘archaeological’ objects mentioned at the start of this chapter 
holds a further contemporary relevance for the Oxfordshire collections. Over the 
past two decades socio-cultural anthropology has pioneered the study of historical 
connections between museum collections and source communities, and the creation 
of new connections in the present (Peers and Brown 2003). But outside the New 
World such connections between communities and archaeological collections remain 
relatively unexplored (see discussion in Chapter 1 above). In this context, the research 
potential of the Oxfordshire archaeological collections lies not only in academic 
research, and also their potential as resources for public archaeology. Data exchange 
with Oxfordshire HER is a major priority for future research, along with examining 
the survival of archival sources for the larger collections, such as those of Bell. There 
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remains a considerable opportunity to enhance locational data for many objects, 
especially through historic map analysis, the objects from Hatford Glebe (1989.8.1-4) 
and the Palaeolithic material from gravel pits being prime examples. More generally, 
however, the Oxfordshire archaeological collections provide a unique resource for 
developing public archaeology at the PRM: with the full range of archaeological 
communities, and with the public. 
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Neolithic and Bronze Age 
Malta and Italy 

Simon Stoddart 

14.1 Introduction 

Some 859 objects in the Pitt Rivers Museum (PRM) collections are from Neolithic 
and Bronze Age Malta and Italy. This chapter provides overviews of the collections 
from Neolithic and Bronze Age Malta (14.2.1) and Italy (14.2.2), and accounts of the 
main collectors (14.3). A discussion of the research potential of the Maltese ceramics 
from the Tarxien Period (14.4) is followed by brief conclusions (14.5). 

14.2 Collections Overview 

14.2.1 Malta 

The Neolithic and Bronze Age Maltese collection comprises c. 385 artefacts, and is 
representative of the research activity in Malta up to the 1920s when it was assembled, 
with the important exception of figurative sculpture and large-scale material of 
which there are no known collections outside Malta. Most of this collection (c. 214 
objects; 1916.38.1-69,1918.16.50-53,1920.24.1-55,1927.41.1-27) was excavated by 
Themistocles Zammit, the founder of modern Maltese Archaeology, which adds to 
the significance of the collection. Further material appears to have been collected by 
Henry Balfour, the Curator of the PRM, himself (1916.37.1—122). 

The collections consist principally of Neolithic pottery and stone tools (Table 
14.1), but also include 6 bone and shell beads (1916.38.54,1916.38.64-65,1916.38.67, 
1927.41.23-24), 2 distinctive V-shaped shell buttons (1916.38.55, 1927.41.22), a 
globigerina stone weight (1916.37.104) and a stone ball (1916.37.83). Most of the 
material is from the Temple of Tarxien, but some other temples are also represented: 
Mnajdra, Kordin and Hagar Qim (Figure 14.1 and Table 14.2 ),' with less extensive 
coverage of funerary sites then already known, such as 21 objects from Hal Saflieni. 
Bronze Age material includes human remains from Tarxien (1916.37.94—98) and c. 7 
ceramic sherds from a settlement site at Bahrjia (1916.38.57-63). 

14.2.2 Italy 

The Italian assemblage is made up c. 474 artefacts, and is more disparate than the 
Maltese collection, although some notable individuals are also associated with it, such 
as Giuseppe Bellucci and Vincenzo Funghini, and it includes a significant collection 
of stone tools. It can be divided into four main areas. 


1 A stone racloir (1921.37.56) from Santa Verna (Gozo) was originally accessioned into the collection as a 
Neolithic piece, but was subsequently identified as a Middle Palaeolithic implement. 
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Table 14.1 Chronological 
representation of the 
Maltese archaeological 
collections of the Titt 
Rivers Museum. 


Phase | Dates | Present/Absent in PRM | Main material in PRM 

NEOLITHIC 

Ghar Dalam, 

Grey Skorba, 

Red Skorba 

Zebbug 

Mgarr 

5500 - 3600 BCE 

Absent 

N/a 

Ggantija 

3600-3000 BCE 

Present 

Limited pottery 

Tarxien/Saflieni 

3000-2400 BCE 

Present. Mainly Tarxien temple 

Pottery, flint, shell, 
greenstone etc. 

BRONZE AGE 

Tarxien Cemetery 

2400-1500 BCE? 

Present. Tarxien Temple 

Pottery 

Bahrija 

1500 BCE— ? 

Present. Bahrija setdement site 

Potterv 


Table 14.2. Principal 
Maltese archaeological 
sites represented in the 
collections of the Pitt 
Rivers Museum. 


Sites 

Approximate 
Number of 
Objects 

Type of Objects 

Donor(s) 

Accession numbers 

Tarxien 

209 

Pottery, flint, shell, human 
remains, red ochre sample 

Balfour, Zammit, 
Buxton, Marett 

1916.37.1-99, 

1916.38.64-69, 

1920.24.51-55, 

1921.37.10-21 

Mnajdra 

18 

Pottery, flint 

Balfour, Zammit, 
Buxton 

1916.37.110-116, 

1916.38.4-14, 

1921.37.55 

Kordin 

21 

Potterv 

Zammit 

1916.38.26-43 

Hal Saflieni 

21 

Pottery 

Buxton, Zammit 

1916.38.47-56, 

1921.37.1-2 

Hagar Qim 

20 

Pottery, flint 

Balfour, Zammit 

1916.37.100-9, 

1916.38.15-24 


The first section is the most numerous and includes almost 200 artefacts excavated 
by John Bradford and P.R. Williams Hunt in Apulia (Puglia), south-eastern Italy in 
June 1945. Of these, the 168 objects from the Neolithic ditch deposits from San 
Severo are rather fragmented, although the lithics are in better condition than the 
pottery. These appear to belong to the earlier part of the Neolithic, perhaps the 6th 
millennium BCE. The Bronze Age ceramic material from the site of Coppa Nevigata 
is in better condition and dates broadly to the 2nd millennium BCE. 

A second section comprises surface collections of lithic material, dating from 
the Mousterian to later prehistory, primarily from the Val di Chiana and Lago di 
Trasimeno area of north-east Tuscany—north central Umbria region. This material 
is in varied condition, depending on the nature of the sediments, which originally 
preserved them, ranging from rolled Cortona material to fresher Trasimeno material. 
A set of arrow-heads from the Cortona region, picked up from kinder sediments, is 
notable. These are generally found in the whole landscape in contrast to Palaeolithic 
material that is only found in relict landscapes. 

A third section was much more opportunistically collected and ranges across 
small greenstone axes to smaller collections of lithics from regions as diverse as 
Rome, Tivoli and the Gargano (Puglia). 

A fourth section is a range of 27 Bronze Age bronze implements, mostly from the PRM 
founding collection, dating from across the second millennium BCE (Giardino 1995). 

14.3 Collectors and Collections 
14.3.1 Malta 

The first detailed archaeological study of the Maltese Islands was conducted by 
Gian Francesco Abela (1582-1655) in the mid-17th century, whose work was 
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Figure 14.1 Map of 
Maltese sites mentioned in 
Chapter 14. 


followed by that of a growing number of scholars and travellers in the 18th and 19th 
centuries (Evans 1971; Malone et al. 2009: 1—16). Serious discovery and exploration 
intensified during the final decades of the 18th century, when Europeans, and 
particularly the French under Louis XVI, recorded the Mediterranean islands, and 
especially the sites on Malta, Gozo and Sicily. The first archaeological excavations, 
in the broad sense, date from this period. Drawings were made of monuments, 
and these included some of the prehistoric temple sites, which until then had only 
been recorded fleetingly. Of particular importance for research were Jean Hoiiel’s 
drawings, which captured the vital details of topography, setting and monumental 
structures of the island, creating an invaluable archive. The Napoleonic Wars and 
the archaeological explorations of Egypt and beyond probably had a decisive 
impact on Malta, located as it was, en-route to the lands of imperial adventure, 
research and plunder of the ancient world. Travellers stopped off on Malta, and 
many stayed, exploring the antiquities of the islands. There do not appear to be 
any products of these activities in the PRM collections. During the middle and 
latter decades of the nineteenth century, other travellers made occasional studies of 
prehistoric sites, in many cases clearing the temples of their protective rubble and 
deposits, exposing the interiors and removing their contents. Little was recorded, 
retained or published from these decades. Although Pitt-Rivers was stationed in 
Malta between 1855 and 1857 (Bowden 1991: 18), an early point in his collecting 
activities, very little of the PRM founding collection contains Maltese material, and 
certainly nothing prehistoric in date. 

The turn of the 20th century saw a new interest in Mediterranean prehistory, with 
researchers in Sicily, Italy and other islands developing new methodologies and ideas 
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about the early origins of the region. By this stage, Maltese scholars were making 
substantial contributions to the study of the archaeology of their islands, but their 
antiquity remained unrecognized. In spite of the increasing local interest, external 
input was also important. T.E. Peet (1882—1934) was instrumental in developing a 
comprehensive study of Italy and Sicily, and Thomas Ashby (1874—1931), although 
primarily a classicist, was unable to work in Italy for some years, and thus chose to work 
principally on earlier monumental constructions in a colony where permits were readily 
available. The key threshold in the understanding of the development of the prehistory 
of the Maltese Islands came in the early 20th century, best exemplified by the work 
of Sir Themistocles Zammit (1864—1935). He donated some 206 pieces to the PRM, 
mostly presented in 1916, although 24 pieces from his work at Tarxien were received 
eleven years later through the Oxford-based anthropologist Robert Ranulph Marett. 

Zammit achieved international recognition for his native Malta through his 
scientific research. He was an accomplished archaeologist and historian, professor of 
chemistry, medical doctor, researcher and writer, serving as Rector (1920-1926) of 
the University of Malta and first Director of the National Museum of Archaeology 
in Valletta. The disease brucellosis was essentially discovered by him in 1905, and 
while it was named after Major-General Sir David Bruce, who was the senior colonial 
medic, Zammit did receive a knighthood as a result (Wyatt 2005). He was more widely 
recognized for his foundation of Maltese archaeology, including the first modern 
fieldwork, most notably at the Temple of Tarxien (Zammit 1916) and publication 
of other sites such as the underground burial complex or Hypogeum at Hal Saflieni, 
where he worked from 1907 (Zammit 1910). In the case of the Hal Saflieni Hypogeum, 
which had been discovered during excavations for housing in 1902, he unfortunately 
intervened too late to make a substantial impact on the archaeological record that has 
come down to us. His ability as a fieldworker was, however, demonstrated by his work 
at Tarxien, which remains the most comprehensive study of a Maltese temple in its 
apogee, decline and re-use. The material from this site that was donated to the PRM 
in 1916 (1916.38.1—69), forms the core of the collection. Zammit’s collection has not 
itself been published, but the principal context for these collections is provided by 
his publications (1910,1916,1917, 1920, 1919, 1930; Zammit et al. 1912), the review 
provided by John Davies Evans (1971), and the recent publication of the Brochtorff 
Circle at Xaghra (Malone et al. 2009). 

Henry Balfour, the Curator of the PRM, had visited Zammit in 1914 on his way 
back from Sydney, 2 and they undertook an excursion to Hal-saflieni and Corradino Hill 
together. Balfour’s donations of 122 Neolithic stone and ceramic artefacts from the sites 
of Hal Tarxien and Mnajdra (1916.37.1—122) are recorded in the PRM’s accession register 
as being made two years later in September 1916, and he may have visited the islands again 
after a summer trip, although no diaries or notebooks from this year are extant. 

A few further donations were made in the subsequent years. In 1921, Leonard 
Halford Dudley Buxton, donated c. 66 Neolithic and Bronze Age ceramics and stone 
tools (1921.37.1—60) that he had collected in Malta in December 1920 and January 1921 
to examine the ethnology of Malta and Gozo (Buxton 1921). Two fossilized shark 
teeth from Malta (1928.68.463-4), apparently collected because of their potential use 
for incising Maltese Neolithic pottery, from the John Evans collection were donated 
through Arthur Evans in 1928. This may explain the donation of another fossilized 
tooth from Malta by one Charles James Longman in 1927 (1927.24.41). Six sherds of 
pottery and a stone tool collected by Beatrice Blackwood from Gigantea, Gozo, may 
be Neolithic in date (1941.10.48-49). 


2 Diary entry for entry 24 October 1914 in PRM Manuscripts Collection/Balfour Papers/Box 1/Item 7 
III. See http://www.prm.ox.ac.uk/manuscripts/balfourdiariesl914.html 
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The work of two further authors proved most helpful in providing the 
earliest identification and quantification. It is a great tribute to Margaret Murray 
(1863-1963) that her excavations (which have contributed to the collections of 
the Cambridge University Museum of Archaeology and Anthropology) remain 
the most easily quantifiable prehistoric excavations to date from the Maltese 
Islands. The work of John Davies Evans (1925—2011) in the late 1940s and 1950s 
remains an indispensable source of reference (Evans 1971), but the lack of primary 
stratigraphic contexts and detailed catalogues of finds from the not insubstantial 
fieldwork on the Maltese Islands is sorely missed. The recent publication of the 
Brochtorff Circle at Xaghra provides the first quantifiable prehistoric collection 
from the Maltese islands (Malone et al. 2009), although some progress is now being 
made on the Skorba material (Vella 2008), which also provided a third important 
stratigraphic context for prehistory. There are no finds from these two sites in 
the PRM collection, since the custom of offering samples to foreign museums 
has ended, and all these finds are held in Malta. Indeed, apart from Blackwood’s 
donations (above) there are no finds post-dating 1927 and thus the collection 
represents a frozen state of knowledge from the 1920s. 

14.3.2 Italy 

For majority of the 139 objects from Neolithic and Bronze Age Italy in the PRM 
founding collection, there is little information regarding who procured the items 
originally. A small collection of 6 flint scrapers from the Island of Elba is from 
the PRM founding collection, but is recorded as obtained through John Evans 
(1884.132.332-335, 1884.133.159, 1884.133.168). More detail is available for the 
c. 31 Neolithic stone tools (1884.123.680-4, 1884.123.857-879, 1884.131.10, 
1884.132.390, 1884.133.99, 1884.140.995) in the PRM founding collection from 
Lago di Trasimeno/Cortona, Val di Chiana (Tuscany), which Pitt-Rivers purchased in 
1876 from the notable collector Vincenzo Funghini (1828—1896). 3 Funghini was an 
engineer and architect who formed important systematic collections of prehistoric, 
Etruscan and Medieval antiquities in Central Italy (Edlund-Berry 2001). He collected 
from Arezzo and his hometown of Castiglion Fiorentino, using his privileged access 
to drainage works in the Val di Chiana. In the company of Don Pietro Tonieri he made 
substantial collections of material, most of which came to form a core collection of 
the Arezzo Museum when it was founded in 1895. However, some of the prehistoric 
material was clearly purchased by Pitt-Rivers in 1876, just as some later material was 
published by the British Museum (e.g. Wilson et al. 1990). The PRM material from 
Cortona and Lago di Trasimeno material has not been published although Funghini 
published his finds from the Lake Trasimeno area in connection with exhibition at 
Milan in 1881 (Funghini 1881). 4 More recently excavated material that is comparable 
with that in the PRM founding collection generally has been published by the local 
archaeological groups in collaboration with the local archaeological authorities 
(Gruppo Archeologico Valdichiana Castiglion Fiorentino 1993) and the range of 
finds and condition is very similar to that found in Perugia Museum and in the nearby 
Gubbio Valley (Malone and Stoddart 1994). 

A further individual of note that is associated with the Museum’s late 19th-century 
collection is Randall Maclver (1873—1945), who contributed greatly to the PRM’s 
Egyptian collections (see Chapter 5). Later in his career Maclver became a significant 
scholar of Iron Age and Etruscan Italy, as well as of Rhodesia/Zimbabwe, publishing 

3 It is currently unclear whether a further 68 Neolithic stone tools from Lago di Trasimeno/Cortona from 
the PRM founding collection (1884.135.95—163) derive from Pitt-Rivers’ purchase from Funghini or not. 

4 This volume is available in the Oxford Library system: possibly the only copy in the UK. 
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some of the earliest systematic accounts in English on these themes (Hencken and 
Stoddart 2004). The collection in the PRM, however, was made twenty years prior to 
this work and the 10 lithic objects (1899.43.4—13) that he presented from the Perugia 
area (slightly further east) in 1899 is incidental. This material would have come from 
Pleistocene lake basins broadly similar to the work of Funghini, but was addressed 
less systematically, and probably purchased rather than directly collected. 

Material from John Wickham Flower, transferred from the OUMNH in 1892, 
forms the remainder of the late 19th-century additions to the prehistoric Italian 
collections. Towards the end of his life, and indeed contributing to the disease 
that led to his death, Flower appears to have visited Italy and made a second-hand 
collection from the market, and thus to have contributed a varied range of material 
from different parts of Italy. The c. 102 objects are consistent with the nature of 
Flower’s wider collection, with its emphasis on stone tools: for example, stone axes 
recorded as from Ponte Molle/Mentana, Rome (1892.67.567-579, 1892.67.582- 
590). However, the Italian material also includes an assemblage of c. 62 Neolithic 
stone spindlewhorls, bone points and teeth, alongside early casts of stone tools, 
from Lago di Varese/Bodio (1892.67.33-36, 1892.67.544^548, 1892.67.550-551, 
1892.67.553-557, 1892.67.560, 1892.67.594-595, 1892.67.615-628, 1892.67.725- 
726, 1892.67.802), some of which are recorded as being illustrated in Ferdinand 
Keller’s The Take Dwellings of Switzerland and other parts of Europe (1878: Plates CLXII- 
CLXIV). Five further Neolithic stone tools from Lake Varese were donated by Henry 
Balfour in 1901 (1901.4.106-110). 

Although not donated until 1940, the 67 objects presented by Mrs Charis E.F. 
Thomas, including the fine set of 58 arrow-heads (1940.12.210 .1-58), appear to have 
been collected systematically by her father and grandfather at about the same period 
or a little later (1890s) in the same Val di Chiana area in which Funghini was working. 
In contrast with the lack of knowledge about the original field collectors themselves 
the collection is relatively large. Moreover, the relative consistency of the material 
acquired demonstrates recognition not only of Neolithic/Chalcolithic arrow-heads, 
but also of Mousterian material placing them in a laudable category close to Funghini 
since such materials are easily overlooked. The remaining contributors to the PRM’s 
Italian Neolithic and Bronze Age holdings appear to be Oxford graduates of lesser 
significance both in terms of their collections and in terms of their histories (e.g. 
C. Newton Robinson and Walter William Bishop), although some single objects 
are interesting, such as a fine Chalcolithic ‘lance head’ from Nettuno (1988.39.42), 
collected by Walter William Bishop in 1886 and donated through Queen Mary 
College, University of London in 1988. 

It is, however, the 199 pieces presented by archaeologist John Bradford that 
represents the major strength of the PRM’s Italian prehistoric collections. His most 
notable contribution relates to his pioneering work in aerial photography and his 
photographic collections in the Museum are of particular interest. Bradford shared 
this interest with Crawford and published much of his work in Antiquity (Bradford 
1947, 1949, 1950, 1957, Bradford and Williams-Hunt 1946; Stoddart 2000). In 
addition to his photographic archive, Bradford also donated 165 objects (ceramics 
and flintwork) from his excavations at the early Neolithic ditched village of San 
Severo (1946.2.16-31, 1947.2.495), and 34 Bronze Age ceramic sherds and a piece 
of daub from the multi-period site of Coppa Nevigata (1946.1.13-26). Bradford’s 
ill health interrupted work, which was finally published by Barri Jones at a much 
later date (Jones 1987) and by Italian researchers at Coppa Nevigata (Cazzella and 
Moscoloni 1988a, 1988b; Cazzella and Moscoloni 1990; Cazzella et al. 1991). 

The most recent set of material to be received by the Museum that is relevant 
to this discussion consists of c. 13 amulets collected by Giuseppe Bellucci (1844- 
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1921), most of which are part of the 1985 loan from the Wellcome Institute, and 
which are made from stone axes or flint arrow-heads of probable prehistoric date 
(1901.49.1-7, 1985.50.91, 1985.50.95, 1985.50.102, 1985.50.108, 1985.50.433). 
Bellucci was a significant figure who was Chair of Organic Chemistry at Perugia 
University from 1874 and was subsequently rector of the University. A polymath, 
he was interested in palaeontology, paletnologia (prehistory) and ethnography. He 
was also a characteristic positivist of his age who made very substantial collections 
of archaeological finds in the thousands, was a friend of significant contemporaries 
such as G. B. Rossi Scotti and M. Guardabassi and attended many conferences 
including the 1871 Vth Congresso Internationale di Arte Prehistorica , an occasion 
which celebrated the major discoveries of the age at Hallstatt, Villanova and in the 
Terramare (of the Po valley). He gave his collection to Perugia Museum where it 
has recently been the subject of renewed interest exploring not only his material 
but also his personality. Perugia Museum (in spite of its reorganization) remains 
one of the best displays of prehistory anywhere in Italy. He was not only interested 
in prehistoric finds, but also in amulets which often sacralized prehistoric objects 
for use in more recent times. 

14.4 Tarxien Period Artefacts from Malta 

The principal strength of the Maltese and Italian prehistoric collections lies in 
Maltese pottery ( Figure 14.2), and especially Tarxien period pottery. There are no 
complete vessels, but the 141 substantial sherds fit nicely into established forms and 
decorative categories. Classic examples include parts of a shallow decorated bowl 
(1921.37.6), which can be compared with an example given by Trump (2004: 261); a 
classic projecting Tarxien handle from Hal Tarxien (1927.41.2; compare Trump 2004: 
261); a classic internal Tarxien handle on an amphora form from Kordin (1916.38.43; 
compare Trump 2004: 263); characteristic fanned-decorated sherds (e.g. 1916.38.5 
from Hal Tarxien; compare Malone et al. 2009: figure 10.16 D); and sherds with 
encrusted decoration (e.g. 1927.41.1; compare Malone et al. 2009: figure 10.13 J). 
There is a smaller range of Bronze Age material from Tarxien and Bahrija as well as 
some Ggantija period pottery, but none (as far as could be judged) of other periods 
in the Neolithic Maltese sequence. 

The 22 artefacts that comprise the struck stone collection were donated by 
Balfour, Zammit, Marett and Blackwood, and include both local chert and imported 
flint from Sicily (1916.37.85-89, 1916.37.105-109, 196.37.112-115, 1916.37.55-56, 
1916.38.20—24, 1927.41.20, 1941.10.49). The best studied comparisons are from 
Borg in Nadur, Skorba and the Brochtorff Circle at Xaghra. 

Other finds cover some aspects of Tarxien period material culture, but are much 
less representative. There is a small but interesting collection of minute beads similar 
to finds from the Brochtorff Circle at Xaghra (1916.38.54; compare Malone etal. 2009: 
figure 10.41), some specimens of ochre pigment (1916.38.68), and some burnt corn 
seeds (1916.38.69) collected during Zammit’s 1916 excavations. The most interesting 
decorative items are two V-shaped shell buttons (1927.41.22 and 1916.38.55; Zammit 
et al. 1912: 10—11), which also have close comparisons from the Brochtorff Circle at 
Xaghra (Malone et al. 2009: figure 10.40 SF 182a). Two minor Tarxien curiosities are 
present, and by their very nature, without precedent: a spacer bead (1916.38.67) and a 
decorated bird bone with circular striations (1916.38.66). The Tarxien collection also 
includes the cutting edge of a greenstone axe (1921.37.54), the handle portion of a 
globigerina stone weight (1916.37.104; compare Malone et al. 2009: figure 10.34, SF 
406), 2 ‘slingstones’ (1921.37.58-59), and 2 pebbles that are characteristically found 
on sites of this period (1916.37.84, 1916.37.86). 
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Figure 14.2 Examples 
of pottery sherds from 
Maltese temple sites in the 
Pitt Fivers Museum (no 
accession numbers, as these 
artefacts have not yet been 
physically numbered). 



14.5 Conclusions 

The PRM holds one of the most comprehensive collections of Tarxien-period 
prehistoric pottery outside Malta, and provides some coverage of other materials 
in flint, chert, stone, shell and bone. Other periods of later Maltese prehistory 
are less well covered. The strengths of the Italian collection lie in the excavation 
assemblages of Bradford and the useful range of flintwork from the Mousterian 
to Chalcolithic, most notably from the Val di Chiana/Lake Trasimene, Perugia 
area, and from Lago di Varese/Bodio. The collections include at least one fine 
core (1884.131.10), small polished axes and an extensive set of arrow-heads. The 
metalwork is not of great quantity, but covers the full chronological range of 
the Bronze Age. There are interesting historical links to significant figures in the 
history of archaeology in this region such as Giuseppe Bellucci and to Vincenzo 
Funghini who were certainly fundamental figures for their region. The material 
provides opportunities for exchange of information and expertise with Perugia 
Museum and Arezzo Museum, because so much for the material derives from their 
region. The finds complement recent work by amateur groups in Val di Chiana and 
the discoveries of the Gubbio project (Malone and Stoddart 1994). In the light 
of debates about eras of discovery they show some common trends of discovery 
(Cardarelli et al. 1980; di Gennaro and Stoddart 1982). Some limited research could 
easily fit these finds into the Prahistorische Brompefunde (PBF) volumes that have been 
published for Italy (Carancini 1984). 
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The Aegean and Cyprus 


Yannis Galanakis and Dan Hicks 


15.1 Introduction 

The Pitt Rivers Museum (PRM) holds c. 480 objects from the Aegean (Greek 
mainland, Crete and the Cyclades) and c. 292 objects from Cyprus that are currently 
defined as archaeological. This chapter provides an overview of this material, and 
also considers the 25 later prehistoric archaeological objects from Turkey that are 
held in the Museum (Figure 15.1). The objects range chronologically from the later 
prehistoric (Neolithic, Bronze Age and Iron Age) to the medieval period. Falling 
outside of the geographical scope of this chapter, elsewhere this volume considers 
Classical Greek and Roman material from Egypt (Chapter 7) and from the Levant 
(Chapter 21), Neolithic and Bronze Age material from Italy (Chapter 14), and Iron 
Age (including Classical Greek) material from Italy (Chapter 16). 

The c. 797 objects considered in this chapter include material from defining 
excavations for the Aegean Bronze Age — Schliemann’s excavations at Troy (Hisarltk) 
and Mycenae, and Arthur Evans’ excavations at Knossos — as well as Neolithic, Bronze 
Age and Iron Age collections from mainland Greece, Crete, the Cyclades and Cyprus. 
As compared with other major archaeological collections with an Aegean component, 
such as those of the Ashmolean Museum (Sherratt 2000), 1 the later prehistoric and 
classical material from the Aegean and Cyprus in the PRM was collected, organised 
and displayed in a less explicitly art historical manner, and was often driven by Henry 
Balfour’s curatorial interests in technology and the PRM’s typological series. This 
latter influence accounts, for example, for the number of lamps that fell within the 
‘lighting’ series. Locational detail is often poor, and — especially for some of those 
objects defined as ‘Greek’ - sometimes provenances have been assigned based on style, 
rather than on documented archaeological contexts. Typical Classical Greek objects 
such as architectural remains, inscriptions and sculpture (relief and in the round) are 
not represented. Nevertheless, Pitt-Rivers’ own purchases include some significant 
examples of Cypriote art from the Bronze Age, Iron Age and Roman periods. Around 
58% of the Cypriote artefacts (169 objects) were published in Vassos Karageorghis’ 
illustrated catalogue Cypriote Art in the Pitt Rivers Museum (Karageorghis 2009). 

This chapter begins with an overview of the development of the collections 
(15.2). It does so by presenting overviews of the objects in the Pitt Rivers Museum 
founding collection from Greece (15.2.1) and Cyprus (15.2.2), of objects transferred 
from other museums (15.2.3), and of material that derives from the fieldwork and 
collecting activities of Heinrich Schliemann (15.2.4), John Myres (15.2.5), Henry 


1 Most of the inscriptions and statues at the Ashmolean Museum were much earlier donations to the 
University of Oxford, especially through the Arundel and Pomfret collections of marbles, which were 
presented to the University of Oxford in 1667 and 1755 respectively (Vickers 2006: 10—11, 38, 50, 52). 
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Figure 15.1 Map of 
Greece, Cyprus and 
Western Turkey showing 
the main sites referred to 
in Chapter 15. 


Balfour (15.2.6), and of other collectors in Greece (15.2.7) and Cyprus (15.2.8). 
The chapter then presents a chronological account of collections (15.3): from the 
Neolithic Aegean (including western Turkey) (15.3.1), Bronze Age Greece (15.3.2), 
Bronze Age Cyprus (15.3.3), Iron Age Greece (15.3.4), Iron Age Cyprus (15.3.5), 
and the Roman and post-Roman Aegean and Cyprus (15.3.6 and 15.3.7 respectively). 
Concluding comments (15.4) consider the potential for future research into these 
collections. 


15.2 The Formation of the Collection 
15.2.1 The Founding Collection: Greece 

The PRM founding collection includes c. 133 archaeological artefacts from Greece. 
Virtually nothing is known about the field collectors for these ceramic, stone and 
metal objects. However, a rare Bronze Age Cycladic jug (1884.38.78) appears to be 
associated with a very similar vessel, now in the Metropolitan Museum in New York, 
which was collected by Captain Richard Copeland around 1829, and donated to Eton 
College in 1857. It is possible that Pitt-Rivers collected this item during his time in 
the Mediterranean in the 1850s, or that he purchased it from Copeland’s collection 
(see discussion in 15.3.2 below). A Hellenistic terracotta figurine was purchased at 
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a sale of artefacts from the collection of William Chadwicke Neligan on 8 April 
1878 (Sotheby 1878) (1884.39.18), while 2 Late Archaic/Classical Greek iron spear¬ 
heads (1884.120.42M-3) are recorded as having been excavated from a ‘tumulus at 
Marathon’ by Robert Porrett (see 15.3.4 below). 

There is no evidence that Pitt-Rivers undertook collecting activities in Greece 
himself, although some of the collections — for instance the 12 stone tools from Crete 
(1884.125.123-124, 1884.125.126, 1884.125.371-373, 1884.131.18, 1884.132.347- 
348,1884.132.392-394) and the 5 obsidian flakes and cores from Melos (1884.125.125, 
1884.132.344-346, 1884.140.983) — might conceivably have been collected by the 
General during his military service in the Mediterranean. 

15.2.2 The Founding Collection: Cyprus 


The earliest photograph of the permanent displays of the PRM — taken around 
the time of the opening of the Museum to the public in February 1887 — shows 
the prominence of the case containing Ancient Pottery from the Island of Cyprus’ 
(Figures 15.2 and 15.3). The PRM display was one of the first to exhibit Cypriote art 
and archaeology for its own sake — rather than within Greek and Roman displays. 

There is no evidence that Pitt-Rivers undertook collecting activities in Cyprus. 
The PRM founding collection includes c. 205 archaeological objects from Cyprus. 
For 12 of these, the details of how they were acquired by Pitt-Rivers are not 
known: a bronze spear butt-spike (1884.119.337), a bronze mirror (1884.70.13), a 
silver mirror (1884.70.14), 6 Bronze Age ceramic vessels (1884.38.32, 1884.38.79, 
1884.41.2, 1884.41.20, 1884.41.23, 1884.140.31), a Roman glass beaker (1884.42.8), 
and a terracotta figurine from the Cypro-Archaic period (1884.58.45). The remainder 
of the Cypriote material from the PRM founding collection — 193 objects, many of 
which were displayed in the case depicted in the 1887 photograph - derive from at 
least seven separate purchases made by Pitt-Rivers at the Sotheby, Wilkinson and 
Hodge Auction Rooms in London between 1871 and 1884. Some of the 12 objects 
listed above may also come from these purchases. 



Figure 15.2 .An interior 
view of the Court of the 
Pitt Rivers Museum, 
looking east (PRM 
Photograph Collections 
1998.267.95.3). The 
case containing Cypriote 
pottery is central, at 
the front, hut is not yet 
provided with the label 
(Ancient Pottery from the 
Island of Cyprus’, as it 
was between c. 1895 and 
1901. This photograph 
was taken between 1887 
and 1895 (before the 
Ufe of Many Shots’ 
hide painting (PRM 
Accession Number 
1895.61.1) was installed 
on the north side of 
the Court) probably by 
Alfred Robinson. 
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Figure 15.3 Detail of 
photograph reproduced 
as Figure 15.2, showing 
Cypriote pottery (PRM 
Photograph Collections 
1998.267.95.3;. 
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All but one of the objects purchased 
at Sotheby’s had been collected either by 
General Luigi (Louis) Palma di Cesnola, or by 
his younger brother Major Alessandro Palma 
di Cesnola with Edwin Henry Lawrence. 
The Cesnola brothers had accumulated 
this material during fieldwork conducted 
in Cyprus between 1865 and 1873 by Luigi 
Cesnola while he was Consul of the United 
States in Cyprus 2 (cf. L. Cesnola 1873, 1878; 
Hitchcock 1872), and by Alessandro Cesnola 
and Edwin Henry Lawrence between 1876 
and 1879 (Lawrence 1884: iv). Alessandro 
had assisted his older brother in the field during 1873 and 1874 (Lawrence 1883: iv). 

The precise provenance for these objects is unclear. Luigi Cesnola undertook 
excavations ‘at Dali, Golgoi, Throni, Salamis [Salaminia], Paphos, Curium and other sites’ 
(Sotheby 1883), publishing some of this in two books: The Antiquities of Cyprus Discovered, 
principally on the sites of the ancient Golgoi and Idalium (L. Cesnola 1873), and Cyprus: its ancient 
cities, tombs, and temples (L. Cesnola 1888). Similarly, Alessandro Cesnola and Lawrence 
excavated and collected at numerous sites, and Alessandro published the results of his 
work at Salamis in Cyprus: the history, treasures, and antiquities of Salamis (A. Cesnola 1884). 
In a famous controversy, the accuracy of the field methods, assigned provenances and 
restorations of Cesnola’s collections were called into question (Marankou 2000). Much 
of Luigi’s collection was purchased by the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York, 
of which Luigi became the first Director in 1879: a position that he held until his death 
in 1904. The collections at the Metropolitan Museum have been published as catalogues 
by Alessandro Palma di Cesnola (1885-1903), John Myres (1914) and most recently 
Vassos Karageorghis (Karageorghis et al. 2000). 

The PRM Cesnola collections have been partially published in different forms, from 
John Myres’ paper ‘Painted vases from Cyprus in the Pitt Rivers Museum, Oxford’ 
(Myres 1927) to Vassos Karageorghis’ Cypriote Art in the Pitt Rivers Museum (2009). 
Matching sales catalogue entries with catalogued objects is a difficult task. Some of the 
objects bought by Pitt-Rivers in these sales must have entered his second collection, 
rather than coming to the PRM (Petch 2012). However, it is clear that the PRM holds 
at least 31 objects purchased at the first two sales, held on 1-2 May 1871 and 3-4 July 
1871, which were of artefacts excavated in Cyprus by Luigi di Cesnola (Sotheby 1871a, 
1871b). Copies of the catalogues for these sales held by the British Museum and the 
Ashmolean Museum are annotated by hand, listing the purchasers of each lot (although 
sometimes contradicting each other). Lane Fox’s name appears against a number of lots 
and these can be matched with items in the collection today. 

From the first sale, there are at least 5 artefacts: 2 Roman-period carved stone 
votive plaques reportedly excavated at the Temple of Golgoi in 1865 (1884.56.96, 
1884.56.99), 3 2 Iron Age terracotta heads (1884.39.17, 1884.39.24)’ 4 and an Iron Age 


2 Like Pitt-Rivers himself, Luigi di Cesnola was a veteran of the Crimean War: an Italian who fought for 
the British, before emigrating to America. 

3 These two carved limestone plaques appear to be Lot 142 in the catalogue (Sotheby 1871a), described 
as ‘Votive eyes and a votive ear’. In the annotated copy of the catalogue in the Ashmolean Museum, 
the purchaser for both lots is listed as Lane Fox, but the microfilm of the auctioneer’s copy held by the 
Bodleian Library lists the purchaser as Wareham. 

4 These 2 terracotta heads appear to be Lots 129 and 131 in the catalogue (Sotheby 1871a), described as ‘The 
head of a helmeted and bearded warrior, his hair and his pointed beard are curled, the eyes and upper lip are 
painted black ... height 11 in. A most precious specimen of archaic workmanship. The Museum of the Louvre 
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ceramic jug with painted 
decoration showing a human 
figure seizing a bull by its horns 
(1884.38.74; Figure 15.4; see 
discussion in 15.3.2 below). A 
sixth lot bought by Pitt-Rivers 
and described as ‘a spear-head 
with its socket, length 10 in’ is 
probably the bronze socketed 
spear-head with a small piece of 
wood in its socket (1884.119.335; 

Sotheby 1971a: lot 18). A lot 
described as ‘two spear heads’ 
possibly refers to 2 socketed 
bronze chisels (1884.119.338- 
339; Sotheby 1871a: lot 20). * * 3 * 5 

Twenty-six artefacts held by 
the PRM appear to have been 
purchased at the second sale 
(Sotheby 1871b): a terracotta 
votive plaque depicting a pair 
of female breasts, possibly of 
Iron Age date (1884.56.98); 
an Iron Age terracotta votive 
forearm (1884.56.94); an Iron Age terracotta foot (1884.56.95); 2 Iron Age glass beads 
(1884.76.141-142); 10 Bronze Age stone and terracotta spindle whorls (1884.103.25- 
30, 1884.103.37-40); a further 6 undated spindle whorls (1884.103.31-36); an undated 
stone rubber (1884.128.65); 3 undated whetstones or polishers (1884.129.15-17); and a 
stone mortar probably of 19th-century CE date (1884.103.24). 

From a sale on 22 February 1878 there are at least 4 Bronze Age and Iron Age 
ceramic objects from Cyprus (1884.38.17, 1884.38.27, 1884.38.31, 1884.38.75), as 
well as a ceramic lamp apparently from Egypt (1884.116.96) and a further ceramic 
vessel possibly from London (1884.37.37). Further Bronze Age and Iron Age 
ceramics, terracotta figurines, limestone plaques and metalwork were purchased at 
auctions on 21 March 1877, 28 May 1883, 1-4 June 1883 and 15-17 May 1884. The 
final three sales were of artefacts owned by Edwin Henry Lawrence, some of which 
he had excavated in Cyprus with Allesandro Palma di Cesnola (Sotheby 1883a, 1883b, 
1884), and others he had purchased from Luigi Cesnola (Lawrence 1884: iii). Some 
of this material may have been included in an earlier publication of ‘the Lawrence- 
Cesnola collection’ by Alessandro Palma di Cesnola (A. Cesnola 1881). A single later 
prehistoric ceramic figurine (1884.39.3) appears to have been purchased from a sale 
of artefacts owned by William Chadwick Neligan, rather than one of the Cesnolas, 
at Sotheby’s on 8—9 April 1878, along with items from London, Ireland, Egypt and 
Iraq (Sotheby 1878). 6 



Figure 15.4 Cypro- 
Archaic I ceramic jug 
(750-600 BCE) 
with painted decoration 
showing a human figure 
seizing a hull by its 
horns (PRM Accession 
Number 1884.38.74). 


possesses no Cyprian terracotta of this style’ (Lot 129), and as The Head of a helmeted Minerva’ (Lot 131). In 

the annotated copy of the catalogue in the Ashmolean Museum, the purchaser for both lots is listed as Lane 
Fox, but the microfilm of the auctioneer’s copy held by the Bodleian Library lists the purchaser as Wareham. 

3 Lots recorded as purchased by Lane Fox which cannot be associated with particular objects in the PRM 

comprise Lot 37 (’a cantharus, ornamented with two Phoenician capitals; very valuable for the history of art; 
6 % in. diameter’), Lot 49 (‘an oenochoe, representing a large hawk crowned with the pschml and bearing a 

little bird in its beak, rosettes and arrows in the field, height 8 Va in.’), and 4 coins (Lots 354, 357, 359, 370). 

6 Neligan’s collections were also sold at auction on 5 December 1854 and 23—24 February 1872. 
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The two further objects in the PRM founding collection, both again from Cyprus, 
are a Roman ceramic lamp recorded as purchased ‘from the Cesnola collection’ by Henry 
Balfour, and donated to the PRM in 1932 (1932.88.471), and a Roman redware lamp 
from the bequest of Frederick W Robins (1966.3.111). Pitt-Rivers continued to purchase 
Cesnola artefacts after the foundation of the PRM founding collection, in 1888 and 1892, 
and exhibited some of these in his second museum at Farnham (Petch 2012). 

15.23 Museum Transfers 

The Greek collections were expanded through transfers from the Oxford University 
Museum of Natural History (OUMNH) in 1887,1892 and 1937. The 1892 transfers 
also included some material from Cyprus. 

The main transfer in 1887 was of 11 objects collected by George Rolleston, who 
was Professor of Anatomy and Physiology (based at the OUMNH) between 1860- 
1881 (Gosden and Larson 2007: 159-60; Nowak-Kemp and Galanakis 2012). These 
comprise 4 undated stone spindle whorls from Athens (1887.1.415—418); 2 obsidian 
flakes from Melos (2010.26.1—2); and 4 artefacts purchased by Rolleston from the 
Greek Professor and art dealer Athanasios S. Rhousopoulos in 1874: a Late Bronze 
Age stirrup jar from Athens (1887.1.48), and a Classical Greek lekythos (1887.1.52), a 
strigil (1884.1.414) and a fragmented Classical Greek bronze mirror disc (1887.1.414; 
Figure 15.5) recorded as being from graves excavated in the 1860s and early 1870s. 7 
Rolleston had also purchased 7 ancient Greek skulls from Rhousopoulos, one of 
which is retained by the OUMNH (no. 604), the rest having been transferred to the 
Natural History Museum (NHM) in London in the mid-20th century. 

Also transferred to the PRM in 1887 were an obsidian core from Melos collected 
by A.P. Herbert (1887.1.255) and another obsidian blade core for which no collector 
is listed, recorded as from ‘Melos or Attica’ (1887.1.82). Six objects from Troy, 
collected by Bertram Fulke Hartshorne, were transferred from the OUMNH in 1887 
(1887.1.71, 1887.1.74-75, 1887.1.251, 1887.1.253-254), and are discussed in 15.2.4 
below. A Neolithic polished stone axe from Ephesus (modern Turkey) was also 
transferred from the Rolleston collection (1887.1.432). 

The OUMNH transfers in 1892 comprised c. 20 Greek objects from the collection 
of John Wickham Flower: a ‘Tanagra’ terracotta head (1892.67.16), a fragment of a 
carved stone head of a Satyr/Silenus (1892.67.21), perhaps of Hellenistic or Roman 
date, 10 later prehistoric stone tools from Opous in Locris (1892.67.694), Elis in 
the Peloponnese (1892.67.608), and Styra on the island of Euboea (1892.67.591- 
592, 1892.67.607, 1892.67.609, 1892.67.691-693, 1892.67.795, 1892.67.691), and 8 
ceramic vessels of Iron Age date (1892.67.50, 1892.67.57, 1892.67.62, 2004.148.16- 
18, 2004.149.1), including a funerary urn containing human remains (1892.67.58). 
Another object from Styra - a stone rubber (1884.128.56) - is recorded as from 
the PRM founding collection, but bearing the same kind of sticker as the Flower 
collection, and so probably associated with them at some earlier stage. 8 The stone 
tools from the collection of Flower, acquired by him prior to 1873, were probably 
purchased from Athanasios S. Rhousopoulos. 9 


7 Correspondence between Rolleston and Rhousopoulos is held in the Rolleston Archive (Ashmolean 
Museum). A clay hand bell from Thisbe in Boeotia (1887.29.1), donated by Francis Fox Tuckett (1834—1913), 
is the only other object known to have come to the PRM via Professor Rhousopoulos. For the Aegean 
objects originating from Rhousopoulos now at the Ashmolean Museum see Galanakis 2008; Galanakis 2011; 
Galanakis and Skaltsa 2012; Nowak-Kemp and Galanakis 2012; Galanakis and Nowak-Kemp 2013. 

8 The sticker has a blue rim and writing in Greek giving details of provenance. 

9 Most of the objects from the J.W. Flower collection viewed as part of this report and presented to 
the PRM by his widow bear the same sticker type as that on the underside of the Athens stirrup jar 
(1887.1.48) and the Opous, Elis and Styra objects (1892.67.608-609, 1892.67.692-694, 1884.128.56) said 
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Figure 15.5 (a and b) 
Bronze mirror disc, 
dating from the 4 th 
century BCE. The label 
in Greek reads The 
skull of a woman from a 
tomb at Vari in Attica, 
excavated in 1866. 

There are also more 
bones [available for sale] 
and a bronze mirror, 
500-250 BCE’. It 
belongs to the 1874 sale 
of objects and bones from 
A.S. Rhousopoulos to 
George Rolleston (PRM 
Accession Number 
1887.1.414/ 


As well as this Greek material, the OUMNH transfers from the Flower collection 
also included c. 19 Bronze Age, Iron Age and undated ceramic vessels from Cyprus 
(1892.67.22-25, 1892.67.47^19, 1892.67.70-74, 1998.22.1-7). Like Pitt-Rivers, Flower 
had purchased items from the Sotheby’s sales of the Cesnola brothers’ collections, and 
much if not all of these 19 objects appears to have derived from these purchases. 10 
Flower had exhibited, alongside Pitt-Rivers, his collection of ‘interesting specimens of 
Cypriote antiquities, formerly belonging to the Cesnola collection’ at a meeting of the 
Society of Antiquaries on 4 May 1871, on the occasion of the reading of a paper by 
T.B. Sandwith titled ‘On the various kinds of pottery found in Cyprus’ (Anon 1871: 21). 

Further Greek material - c. 38 objects collected by Flenry Wentworth Dyke 
Acland — was included in transfers from the OUMNH in 1937. This comprised 
3 Minoan conical cups from Knossos (1937.56.8-10); 3 Late Bronze Age spindle 
whorls from Mycenae (1937.56.89—91); 2 Bronze Age ceramic sherds from Tiryns 
(1937.56.118—119); an undated ceramic figure and a sherd of Roman pottery from 
Samos (1937.56.5-6); the handle of a Hellenistic amphora from Delos (1937.56.117); 
c. 15 obsidian cores and flakes from Melos (1937.56.36^40); and 2 further objects, 
recorded as from Greece but for which no more detailed provenance is available: an 
inscribed lead sling-shot (1937.56.59) and a Neolithic polished stone axe (1937.56.60). 
One further object collected by Henry Acland — a terracotta figurine from Greece — 
was later donated by his daughter (1943.6.134). 

Other museum transfers of Greek archaeological material comprised 5 Neolithic 
ceramic sherds from Knossos from Arthur Evans’s excavations at the site (1935.49.3— 
7) transferred from the Ashmolean Museum in 1935 and an unprovenanced Iron Age 
(Classical Greek) black-glaze lekythos transferred from Hampshire County Museum 
Service in 1994 (1994.4.28). 


to be from Pitt-Rivers’ collection, but almost certainly originating from the Flower collection. However, 
the Greek handwriting on the objects from the Flower collection is different from that on the skull and the 
stirrup jar (different ‘handler’?). In addition the blue-rimmed stickers may have been common among art 
dealers (though the latter point should be explored further in the future). Flower bought stone tools from 
Rhousopoulos as his correspondence with Rolleston makes clear (Galanakis and Nowak-Kemp 2013). 

10 Three glass cups, 3 gold earrings and 6 gold head ornaments recorded as purchased by Flower at a sale at 
Sotheby’s on 8 January 1871 (Sotheby 1871c: lots 51, 79,178 and 207) appear not to be held by the PRM. 
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15.2.4 Heinrich Schliemann 

The PRM holds c. 75 archaeological objects from Mycenae and Troy. Some 12 of 
these objects may derive from the excavations of Heinrich Schliemann (1822—1890) 
at Troy in the 1870s (cf. 15.3.1 below). Three stone axes from the PRM founding 
collection (1884.125.368-369, 1884.125.388) are recorded as coming from Troy, and 
are probably Bronze Age in date. Two of these axes came to Pitt-Rivers through 
Robert Philips Greg. Six further Bronze Age objects — 4 stone grinders, pounders 
or rubbers (1887.1.71, 1887.1.74—75, 1887.1.251), and 2 ceramic loom weights 
(1887.1.253-254) - were presented to the OUMNH by Bertram Fulke Hartshorne, 
and transferred to the PRM in 1886. A further stone object — possibly a spindle whorl 
— is marked ‘Homeric Troy, Univ. Museum (Rolleston)’ (2004.5.1). Two ceramic 
sherds, from the Henry Acland collection transferred from the OUMNH in 1937, 
are marked ‘Troy Acland Coll.’ (1937.56.11-12). 

As well as these 12 objects, the donation of one object by Schliemann himself — 
a bronze axe from Troy, recorded as from ‘Temple A, Second City’ — is included in 
the Museum’s Annual Report for 1883. However, no accession number was issued, 
and today it is unclear whether the object is in the PRM collections or not. A receipt 
‘from the Pitt Rivers Museum for a Troy II bronze axehead’ is held in the Schliemann 
papers at the Gennadius Library, Athens (Easton 1982: 109, item 280). The donation 
may have been made when Schliemann was in Oxford to receive an honorary degree 
in the Encaenia ceremony of 12—13 June 1883, as well as an honorary fellowship 
from the Queen’s College. 11 

The material from Mycenae excavated by Schliemann comprises c. 54 Bronze Age 
ceramic vessels and sherds (1887.20.1-53, 2004.194.1), 12 c. 9 Bronze Age terracotta 
figures and heads (1884.20.59-67), and 4 ‘plank’ figurines and a terracotta figure of a 
horse and rider of Archaic Greek date (1887.20.54-58). These objects were excavated 
in 1874 or 1876, 13 and were donated to the PRM by Professor (Friedrich) Max Muller, 
Oxford’s first Professor of Comparative Theology and a close acquaintance of 
Schliemann (Meyer 1962). 14 

Also from Bronze Age Mycenae are 33 casts of seals and sealings collected by 
Zara and Charles Seligman (1940.12.556-588) (see 15.3.2 below), 3 spindle whorls 


11 Queen’s was the college of his friend and colleague, the Professor of Assyriology Archibald H. Sayce 
(Traill 1995: 222). 

12 Mosdy Late Helladic IILA—B in date (1400—1200 BCE), with some Middle Helladic and Late Helladic 
I—II examples (1800—1400 BCE). The PRM also has some index cards (unpublished preliminary study of 
the Schliemann material) by Dr Stella Raftopoulou. 

13 Schliemann, having tried to acquire permission to excavate at Mycenae for a number of years, conducted his 
first (unauthorized) excavations at the site between 24 February and 1 March 1874. Several areas where explored, 
including the side chamber of the so-called ‘treasury of Atreus’, a Mycenaean tholos tomb (see Traill 1995: 
128—9). In 1876, the General Ephor of Antiquities (Panagiotis Eustratiades) and the Archaeological Society at 
Athens granted permission to Schliemann to excavate at Mycenae but, being short of funds, advised that the 
excavations should be carried out on behalf of the Archaeological Society at Athens at Schliemann’s expense. 
Excavations began on August 7 and were supervised by Schliemann and the Greek archaeologist Panagiotis 
Stamatakis. It is probably from these excavations that the material at the PRM comes from (either 1874 or 1876). 

14 In a letter sent to Max Muller (3 February 1881) Schliemann expressed his interest in giving objects to the 
Oxford University Museum: ‘now regarding the potsherds, I think you and Prof. Rolleston would not mind 
to receive also entire Trojan vases. I cannot give the latter from the 1 st and 2 nd cities.. .but I can give you same 
from the 3 rd , the burnt, and subsequent cities.. .Shall I also send some stone hammers, an axe and a handmill?’. 
The gift was brought by Sayce to Oxford in April 1881. The university formally thanked Schliemann in 1882 
following the untimely death of George Rolleston in 1881 (Traill 1995: 222; also Meyer 1962:101, n. 56). These 
Trojan objects were given to the OUMNH and immediately put on display there in 1882. They were later (in 
1887) given to the Ashmolean following the centralization of the archaeological collections in Oxford. Today 
the Ashmolean has about 200 Trojan objects (mostly sherds, handmade pots, spindle whorls, stone tools, shells, 
and a figurine), most of which appear to originate from Schliemann’s original gift. 
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collected by Henry Acland (see 15.2.3 above), and 2 ceramic vessels collected by 
Denis Buxton (1966.32.29,1966.32.47) (see 15.2.7 below). 

75 . 2.5 JohnMyres 

Some 10 objects from Greece and Cyprus were donated by the Oxford-based classicist, 
historian and archaeologist John L. Myres (1869—1954). Myres was the first Wykeham 
Professor of Ancient History, and, along with the German archaeologist Max Ohnefalsch- 
Richter (1850-1917), was among the first to promote the study of Cypriote archaeology 
in the late 19th century. Myres donated material from his own excavations in Cyprus, 
comprising 5 Bronze Age ceramic vessels from Laxia tou Rhiou near Larnaca (1897.33.1— 
5), a Bronze Age ceramic bowl from Kalopsida (1897.33.6), and 2 further Bronze Age 
ceramic vessels from Ayia Paraskevi (1897.33.7—8). 15 He also presented 2 objects from 
Greece: a Middle Minoan bronze chisel (1901.15.2) and a Late Bronze axe from Naxos 
(1901.15.1), both of which appear to have been purchased from antiquities dealers. 

15.2.6 Henry Balfour 

Henry Balfour donated c. 81 archaeological objects from Greece and Cyprus to the 
PRM. These included c. 19 objects from Cyprus: a Roman ceramic lamp purchased 
from the collection of Canon Ridgeway (1932.88.546); c. 17 further ceramic lamps, 
some of which were from excavations at the Necropolis of Kition at Larnaca 
(1932.88.469-470,1932.88.472,1932.88.531,1932.88.533,1932.88.543,1932.88.553- 
554, 1932.88.557-560, 1932.88.565-566, 1932.88.570-571, 1932.88.577); and a 
ceramic figure of the Egyptian god Bes (1899.16.3). 

The remaining 62 objects were from Greece: 2 later prehistoric obsidian cores 
from Crete (1915.37.299-300); 31 Iron Age bronze socketed arrow-heads (1956.1.7); 
2 Iron Age ceramic vessels (1938.35.1551, 1938.35.1553); 16 a sherd from a ceramic 
lamp from Delos (1932.88.344); 9 further ceramic lamps (1932.88.403, 1932.88.482, 
1932.88.493, 1932.88.547, 1932.88.551, 1932.88.555-556, 1932.88.561, 1932.88.573); 
12 Greek and Roman coins (1933.51.33—44); a human jaw from a Roman grave at 
Delphi (1898.20.73); an undated ceramic feeding bottle (1938.35.1552); and 3 limestone 
porcelain dolls (1934.4.3-5: forgeries intended to pass as ancient Greek artefacts). 

15.2.7 Other Collectors: Greece 

Some 83 further archaeological objects from Greece were donated by other collectors, 
or purchased by the PRM, between 1895 and 1991. Ten more objects were purchased 
in the market. 

The largest of these collections was Charles and Brenda Seligman’s donation of c. 
32 Bronze Age ceramics from Crete and Mycenae (1946.8.83-84) (see 15.3.2 below). 
Eleven Greek Bronze Age and Iron Age ceramic vessels from Delphi, Corinth and 
elsewhere (1966.32.8-10, 1966.32.20, 1966.32.25, 1966.32.29, 1966.32.34, 1966.32.47, 
1966.32.60, 1966.32.62,1966.32.78) and 2 Iron Age terracotta figures (1966.32.15-16) 
were received from the estate of Denis Alfred Jex Buxton (as well as the Cypriote 
material from the estate listed in 15.2.8 below). Arthur Evans (1851—1941), the Oxford- 
based archaeologist, donated 2 archaeological objects from Greece: an undated bronze 
bulla (amulet), possibly from his excavations at the Psychro Cave (1895.15.1), and an 
unprovenanced ceramic bust of a female wearing a headdress, perhaps of the 5th 


15 More objects from Myres’s research at Laxia tou Rhiou, Kalopsida and Ayia Paraskevi exist at the 
Ashmolean Museum. 

16 One of the Iron Age ceramic vessels (1938.35.1551) was an Archaic period kylix with painted decoration 
of a satyr and winged donkeys, on which J.D. Beazley noted in the PRM Additional Accession Book, ‘The 
winged donkey is rare; in fact I remember no other; a freak of the irresponsible hack’. 
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century BCE (1888.40.2). 17 As well as the Cypriote material which came to the PRM 
from his estate (15.2.8 below), during his lifetime E.B. Tylor donated a modern drawing, 
apparently copied from a Greek vase (1989.35.1 - also 15.3.6 below). 

Other collectors represented in the Greek archaeological collections comprise: 
Anthonyjohn Arkell, who donated a 1 st-century BCE coin from Chios (1971.15.1553); 
Anna MacPherson Davies, who donated a medieval communion spoon ‘dug up in the 
grounds of a house near Volos’ (1965.11.21); Charles James Longman, who donated 4 
undated bronze socketed arrow-heads (1929.24.26-29); Rev. Frederick J. Brown, who 
donated an undated ceramic head, probably from Greece (1908.7.15); John Spencer 
Purvis Bradford, who donated a single sherd of Classical Greek pottery from the 
Mount Hymettus region (2008.92.1); John Winter Crowfoot, who donated 6 obsidian 
flakes and cores from Melos (1898.42.1-6); Louis Colville Gray Clarke, who donated 
a Neolithic ground stone axe from Melos (1921.24.42); M.E.G. Robertson, who 
donated 2 ceramic vessels possibly collected by Clement Philip Maclure (1991.38.43- 
44); the archaeologist Sylvia Benton, who donated 6 sherds of Neolithic pottery from 
Dimini and Lianokladi (1946.5.83); 18 Thomas Neville, who donated a bronze helmet 
(1935.2.1); Robert Powley Wild, who donated 2 undated ceramic lamps (1938.8.6) 
and Frederick William Robins, who donated an undated ceramic lamp from Greece 
(1966.3.108) (as well as a Cesnola lamp from Cyprus: see 15.2.2 above). Ten Greek 
(or possible Greek) archaeological objects in the PRM are from unknown donors: 3 
obsidian blade cores (2010.27.1-3), and 7 bronze belt hooks (2005.80.1-7). 

As well as these donations, 8 archaeological objects from Greece were purchased 
from George Fabian Lawrence: an Iron Age lead astragalus (knucklebone gaming 
piece) (1902.72.1), a ceramic vase (1896.69.2), a bronze mirror (1896.69.17) and 5 
bronze belt hooks (1896.69.18-22). Two Archaeological objects from Cyprus were 
purchased: a Bronze Age Drab Polished Ware ceramic amphora (1937.53.1) from ‘M. 
Kontsantonos’ (Koutsantonis?), and an undated ceramic rattle (1933.90.28) bought 
at Stevens auction rooms. 

15.2.8 Other Collectors: Cyprus 

Some 45 further archaeological objects from Cyprus were donated by other collectors 
between 1897 and 1966. Thirty of these came from two collectors: George Davis 
Hornblower and E.B. Tylor. A collection of 21 terracotta figurines from Cyprus 
— mainly Iron Age in date, but including one Bronze Age (Middle Cypriote II— 
III) figure (1921.54.1) - was donated by George Davis Hornblower (1920.37.1, 
1920.37.4, 1921.54.1-19). Nine objects from Cyprus were donated from the estate 
of the anthropologist E.B. Tylor, the former Keeper of the OUMNH, after his death 
in 1917: 8 Iron Age ceramic figurines and jointed ceramic dolls (1917.53.516—520, 
1917.53.523, 1917.53.687-688), and a Bronze Age bowl (1917.53.561). Four Bronze 
Age and Iron Age ceramic objects were received from the estate of Denis Alfred Jex 
Buxton (1966.32.30-31, 1966.32.46, 1966.32.57) (as well as the Greek material listed 
in 15.2.7 above). 

Other collectors represented in the Cypriote archaeological collections are Arthur 
Hubert Stanley Megaw, who donated 2 medieval iron obj ects from the Castle of St Hilarion 
(1957.1.13—14); Barbara Whitchurch Freire-Marreco who donated a Cypro-Archaic 
ceramic figure of a man on horseback (1919.40.30); Kenneth Page Oakley, who donated a 
ceramic counter from Salamis (1978.1.7); Matthew Rix, who donated a Bronze Age bowl, 
probably from a cemetery at Vounous (1941.4.01); Robert Walter Doyne, who donated 


Evans also donated a Greek ‘Charon’ coin from an Iron Age tomb at Kertch, Ukraine (1888.40.1) 
http://www.brown.edu/Research/Breaking_Ground/results.php?d=l&first=Sylvia&last=Benton. 
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4 later prehistoric ceramic vessels (1897.10.1—4); and Rev. Harry Hamilton Jackson, who 
donated an undated glass flask excavated by him at Larnaca (1919.29.42). Finally, a human 
skull from a Bronze Age tomb at Lapethos, Cyprus, was donated by Leonard Halford 
Dudley Buxton (1889—1939), the Oxford Reader in Physical Anthropology and a pioneer 
in the study of ancient skeletal remains on Cyprus (1932.87.1). 19 

15.3 Chronological Overview 

15.3.1 Neolithic Aegean (c. 6000-3000 BCE) 

The c. 20 Neolithic objects from Greece comprise c. 11 sherds of Neolithic ceramics 
from Crete (1935.49.3—7) and Dimini (1946.5.83.1—6), and c. 9 Neolithic stone axes from 
Macedonia (1884.125.370), Crete (1884.125.371-373), Styra (1892.67.607, 1892.67.609), 
Melos (1921.24.42), Elis (1892.67.608), and another unspecified location (1937.56.60). 

The Cycladic material also includes c. 56 more obsidian cores and flakes of 
Neolithic or Bronze Age date from Crete, Styra and Melos (1884.125.123-126, 
1884.131.18, 1884.132.344-348, 1884.132.392-394, 1884.140.983, 1887.1.82, 

1887.1.255,1892.67.591-592,1892.67.691,1898.42.1-6,1915.37.299-300,1937.56.36- 
40, 2010.26.1-2, 2010.27.1-3). Museum records indicate that a further stone object 
(possibly porphyry) may be a natural stone, but it was not physically examined for this 
assessment (1884.128.56). 

The PRM holds no Neolithic (or earlier) objects from Cyprus. 

15.3.2 Bronze Age Greece and Turkey (c. 3000-1000 BCE) 

The c. 146 Bronze Age objects from Greece include material from the islands 
(Cycladic), Crete (Minoan) and the mainland (Mycenaean). 

One very rare object is a whole Early Cycladic III—Middle Cycladic I jug (2300-1900 
BCE), possibly from the island of Melos, which is part of the PRM founding collection 
(1884.38.78; Figure 15.6). Until recently this jug was catalogued as ‘Cypriote’, since at 
some point it became associated with the Cesnola collections, and was published by 
Vassos Karageorghis, who was puzzled by this piece, as Late Bronze Age (Late Cypriote 
III B) in date (Karageorghis 2009: 90, number 6). However, research by Carlos Picon 
of the Metropolitan Museum in New York has identified the jug as Cycladic. A virtually 
identical vessel is in the collection of the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York 
(Metropolitan Museum accession number 2004.363.3), and Picon has suggested that 
the New York jug probably originates from a collection acquired by Richard Copeland, 
a Captain in the British Royal Navy, in 1829, and donated to Eton College (Myers 
Museum) in 1857. The PRM jug appears to have been acquired by Pitt-Rivers between 
1857 and 1874, and ‘may once have been associated with [the] Eton-Copeland finds 
from Melos’ (Picon 2006: 39). These are the only two intact jugs of this type known 
outside Greece, and even in Greece this type of jug is primarily represented only by 
fragments. The Pitt-Rivers jug is now on loan and on display in the ‘Aegean World’ 
gallery at the Ashmolean Museum (LI 1406.1). 20 

Cretan objects comprise a Middle Minoan bronze chisel (1901.15.2) recorded as 
coming from ‘Prases’ 21 and bought at Kritsa in east Crete (Evely type 3b: see Evely 


19 Apart from his 1913 excavations at Lapethos and pioneering work in physical anthropology on Cyprus, 
Buxton also acted as J.L. Myres’s assistant on his Cypriote researches (Myres 1945: 78—85). 

20 It would be desirable to analyze petrographically the two pots from the PRM and the Metropolitan 
Museum in order to ascertain their provenance microscopically as well as macroscopically. 

21 A label reads Prases, Crete (E) but there is no site with this name in east Crete (unless there is a misspelling 
here of the name Praisos or Praesos, an important site in eastern Crete). Most likely ‘Crete (E)’, written on 
the object, stands for the region (East Crete) where the object might have come from or, perhaps more likely, 
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Figure 15.6 Rare, intact 
Bronze Age jug, possibly 
from Melos, 2300—1900 
BCE (PRM Accession 
Number 1884.38.78J. 


1993: 8—10); 3 conical cups from Knossos 
(1937.56.8-10); and a significant collection 
made by Charles and Brenda Seligman. 
The Seligmans’ material collected from 
Phaistos is made up of Middle Minoan 
and Late Minoan pottery (c. 1900-1200 
BCE), representing fragments of conical 
cups, jugs and bowls (1946.8.83). Also 
collected by the Seligmans are 33 casts 
of Late Bronze Age Aegean seals and 
sealings (1940.12.556-588), possibly all 
from the Herakleion Museum collection. 
Modern Greek writing on the back of 
these casts appears to suggest that they 
were purchased as a group. 

Bronze Age objects from mainland 
Greece at the PRM comprise Middle and 
Late Bronze Age ( c . 1900—1100 BCE) 
sherds, including an assemblage of c. 54 
ceramic sherds and vessels (1887.20.1-53, 
2004.194.1) 22 from Mycenae and Schliemann’s work at the site. Further Mycenaean 
material comprises the Seligmans’ collection of sherds from Mycenae (1946.8.84); 3 
stone spindle whorls (1937.56.89-91); and 9 terracotta figurines (1884.20.59-67) from 
Schliemann’s excavations at Mycenae (including fragments of psi- and phi-types as well 
as bulls, all dating to the 13th century BCE; the Archaic period figurines from these 
excavations are discussed in 15.3.4 below). Two sherds of pottery from Tiryns, collected 
by Henry Acland, are of Late Helladic III date (c. 1400-1200 BCE) (1937.56.118-119). 
The Mycenaean sherds at the PRM include fragments from bowls, jugs, jars, cups, 
kylikes, and the foot of a rhyton. Further Mycenaean artefacts comprise 2 stirrup jars 
(1887.1.48,1966.32.29), and a further ceramic jar (1966.32.47). 

One of the Mycenaean pots — a well-preserved Late Mycenaean stirrup jar 
from Athens (Late Helladic HIC /afe/Sub-Mycenaean, dating from c. 1100 BCE; 
1887.1.48; Figure 15.7) - was bought by George Rolleston from Professor Athanasios 
Rhousopoulos in 1874, later deposited in the OUMNH, and transferred to the PRM in 
1886 (Galanakis 2011; Nowak-Kemp and Galanakis 2011; Galanakis and Nowak-Kemp 
2013). A number of letters in the Rolleston Archive, held at the Ashmolean Museum, 
reveal a close correspondence between Rolleston and Athanasios Rhousopoulos, from 
1871 to 1874, during which time Rolleston visited Rhousopoulos in Athens (1871) and 
the latter visited the former in Oxford (1873). The letters confirm that the PRM stirrup 
jar comes from the area known as the ‘outer Kerameikos’, about 300 m NNE of the 
Kerameikos, the most prominent funerary ground in ancient Athens. It was discovered 
during the private excavations of the art dealer Ioannis Palaiologos conducted near 
Plateia (Square) Eleutherias (also known as Place Louis and Plateia Koumoundourou), 
opposite the Chatzikonsta orphanage, from 13 December 1871 to 13 May 1872 



where it was bought (at Kritsa in east Crete). Three sites in different prefectures within Crete claim the name 
Prases; all three have yielded Minoan objects: one is located at the Ullinotrypa Cave (Neolithic and Late Bronze 
Age) in the district of Chania (west Crete), the other at the localities Kastri (Late Bronze Age) ands4y. Kosmas 
in the Rethymnon district (central-west) and the third in central Crete near Herakleion at Korakies (Prasa: Old 
and New Palace period). If the object is not from Praisos, then the best candidate amongst the other three 
sites, would probably be Prasa near Herakleion (probably dated to the Neopalatial period). For Kastri see 
Hood et al 1964: 69—70; for Prasa see Driessen and Macdonald 1997: 137—8; Platon 1951. 

22 The askos (2004.194.1) dates from e. 1300-1200 BCE (cf. Misch 1992: 139-42, type 194). 
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(Galanakis 2011). The potential of 
this material for contributing to the 
history of collections from Greece 
and the trafficking of antiquities 
under the first Greek archaeological 
law (in use between 1834 and 1899) is 
explored in a number of publications 
that have come out of the research 
conducted for this chapter (Galanakis 
2011; Nowak-Kemp and Galanakis 
2012; Galanakis and Nowak-Kemp 
2013). 23 

Late Bronze Age objects for 
which no more detailed chronological 
information is currently known 
comprise: a bronze spear-head 
(1884.119.347) and 2 bronze 
axes, from Achaea (1884.119.427) 
and Naxos (1901.15.1); 3 stone 
hammers from Styra (1892.67.692— 

693, 1892.67.795); a stone rubber 
from Opous (1892.67.694); and 
an unidentified ceramic object 
(1966.32.60) may also be Bronze 
Age in date. 

The Museum’s c. 21 Bronze 
Age artefacts from Turkey (mainly 
western Turkey) can be mentioned 
alongside the Greek collections. 

Most of the material is recorded 
as coming from Troy, and most 
appears to derive from Heinrich Schliemann’s excavations at the site in the 1870s (cf. 
discussion in 15.2.4 above). The Troy material comprises 4 prehistoric stone tools from 
the PRM founding collection, 2 stone axes collected by Robert Philips Greg before 
being acquired by Pitt-Rivers prior to 1881 (1884.125.368-369), and a third stone 
axe, with virtually no contextual information, that is recorded as possibly from Troy 
(1884.125.388). Much more clearly linked with the excavations at the site are 6 artefacts 
donated to the OUMNH by Bertram Fulke Hartshorne, and transferred to the PRM 
in 1886. This appears to derive from Schliemann’s excavations and comprises 2 early 
Bronze Age stone grinders ‘from the lowest stratum’ (1887.1.74—75; presumably Troy I, 
c. 3000—2600 BCE); 2 early Bronze Age ceramic loom weights (one stone, one ceramic) 
‘from the pre-Hellenic Homeric stratum’ (1887.1.253—254; presumably Troy II—III, c. 
2600—2200 BCE); a Bronze Age stone grinder ‘from the 8 metre Homeric Ilios level’ 
(1887.1.251); and a Bronze Age stone pounder recorded as ‘uncertain what stratum’ 
(1887.1.71). Three further stone and ceramic objects from Troy, from the collections of 
George Rolleston and Henry Acland (1937.56.11-12, 2004.5.1) are discussed in 15.2.4 
above. Six further prehistoric stone axes from Turkey, for which no detailed provenance 
is known, were donated by Louis Colville Gray Clarke (1924.10.1-5, 1924.10.8). Two 


Figure 15.7 Mycenaean 
stirrup jar (a), with detail 
of the base (b), obtained 
by George Rolleston 
from A.S. RJsousopoulos 
(PRM Accession 
Number \887 11.48). 

The labels on its base 
read From Athens, 

1872, March. From the 
outer Kerameikos by the 
Ch.Kosta [Chatqiko(n) 
sta] orphanage. I 
also have the skull 
of the deceased’. This 
important clue has led 
to a re-evaluation of the 
relationships between 
nineteenth-century 
excavations in Greece, 
antiquities dealers 
and museum collecting 
practices. 


25 The stirrup jar and skull are said by Rhousopoulos to have been found together with a large pin, originally 
described by him as ‘two bronze pins’, only later to be changed to an ‘iron pin’ consisting of two fragments. 
The whereabouts of the pin, said by Rhousopoulos to have been posted to Rolleston, are not known. 
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polished stone axes were transferred from the OUMNH: one from Ephesus from the 
collection of George Rolleston (1887.1.432), and one from ‘mounds to the north-east 
of Lake Antioch’ (the now drained Amik Golii) in SE Turkey from the collection of 
William St Chad Boscawen (1953.12.25). Two further prehistoric objects from Turkey 
— a stone axe and a spindle whorls from Smyrna — were purchased from George Fabian 
Lawrence in 1896 (1896.69.4,1912.57.12). 

15.3.3 Bronze Age Cyprus (c. 3000-1000 BCE) 


Figure 15.8 Ceramic 
bowl with handle of 
Middle Bronze Age 
date (c. 1900—1600 
BCE) (PRM Accession 
Number 1884.38.32). 


The PRM holds <r. 117 Bronze Age artefacts from Cyprus, of which c. 92 came from 
the Cesnola collections (15.2.2 above). 

Around half of the Bronze Age Cesnola collections is made up of ceramics. There 
are 10 Early—Middle Bronze Age (c. 2500—1900 BCE) Red Polished Ware and Black 
Polished Ware ceramic artefacts: 3 juglets (1884.38.2,1884.38.7,1884.63.67), 5 bowls 
(1884.38.34-36,1884.63.69,1966.32.31), a bottle (1884.38.6) and a jug (1884.38.21). 
There are 23 Middle Bronze Age ceramic objects ( c. 1900—1600 BCE): an askos 
(1884.38.11), a flask (1884.38.12), 7 jugs (1884.38.8-9, 1884.38.13-15, 1884.38.17, 
1966.32.30), 6 juglets (1884.38.3-5,1884.38.16,1892.67.70,1998.22.6), 4 bird-shaped 
vases (1884.38.18-20, 1884.39.40), 3 bowls (1884.38.32-33, 1884.63.68; Figure 15.8) 
and a Drab Polished Ware amphora (1937.53.1). From the Late Bronze Are ( c. 1600— 
1050 BCE) there are 2 bull-shaped ceramic rhyta (1884.39.27,1884.68.115; Figure 15.9) 
and 6 terracotta figurines (1884.39.20-23,1884.39.26,1884.58.44; Figures 15.10, 15.11 
and / 5.12). There are 3 further Bronze Age ceramic artefacts for which no further 
chronological detail is currently known (1884.38.1, 1884.140.603, 1884.38.10). 

Other material purchased from the Cesnola collections includes c. 29 copper 
and bronze weapons and tools: 7 axes (1884.119.16-22); 7 knife blades and daggers 
(1884.119.280-281, 1884.119.283-286, 1884.119.322); a razor (1884.119.282); 11 
hook-tanged weapons (1884.119.323-326, 1884.119.328-334); 2 socketed chisels 
(1884.119.338-339); and a bronze tanged arrow-head (1884.119.388). Also from 
the Cesnola collections are 4 seals (1884.140.455-458) and 10 stone spindle whorls 
of andesite, picrolite and terracotta (1884.104.25-30, 1884.104.37-40; see in detail 
Karageorghis 2009: 103-6). 

The provenance of 2 other objects Bronze Age Cypriote from the PRM founding 
collection - an Early-Middle Bronze Age juglet (1884.41.23), a spear butt-spike 
(1884.119.337) — is unknown, but may not be the Cesnola collection. Another hook- 
tanged weapon from the PRM founding collection (1884.119.327) is recorded as 
from the Woodhouse collection’. 

Further Late Bronze Age material ( c. 1600—1050 BCE) comprises 8 ceramic 
artefacts (ewers, jugs and bowls) donated by John Myres from his excavations at 
tombs at Laxia tou Rhiou near Larnaca, Kalopsida and Ayia Paraskevi (1897.33.1—8), 


Figure 15.9 Bull-shaped 
rhyton of Fate Cypriote 
II (c. 1450-1200 
BCE), probably 
excavated by Euigi Falma 
di Cesnola in Cyprus and 
purchased by Fitt Fivers 
at A otheby’s (PRM 
Accession Number 
1884.39.27). 
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and another bowl excavated by Myres and donated from the estate of E.B. Tylor 
(1917.53.561). A further ceramic bowl, of Early—Middle Bronze Age date (c. 2500— 
1900 BCE), was probably excavated from a cemetery at Vounous, and came to the 
Museum from Matthew Rix in 1938 (1941.4.01). Also from Bronze Age Cyprus is 
a human skull (1932.87.1), which was presented by L.H. Dudley Buxton in 1932 in 
exchange for a Bantu skull from Northern Rhodesia given to H. Balfour in 1929. 
The skull almost certainly comes from Buxton’s excavation of Early Cypriote II— 
Middle Cypriote II/III tombs ( c. 2200—1600 BCE) at Lapethos in northern Cyprus 
in 1913. 24 Finally, a highlight of the Bronze Age Cypriote collections is a rare Middle 
Bronze Age ( c. 1800—1600 BCE) terracotta figurine of a woman gesturing that was 
donated by George Hornblower in June 1921 (in detail Karageorghis 2009: 67-69, 
no. 63; 1921.54.1). 

15.3.4 Iron Age: Greece (c. 1000-100 BCE) 

The PRM holds c. 167 artefacts from Iron Age Greece, some 65 of which are from 
the PRM founding collection. Objects from Iron Age Italy, which include some 
ancient artefacts made in modern Greece, are considered in Chapter 16. 


Figure 15.10 (Feft) 
Handmade female 
figurine from the Fate 
Bronze Age (1450— 

1100 BCE), probably 
excavated by Fuigi Palma 
di Cesnola in Cyprus and 
purchased by Pitt Rivers 
at Sotheby’s (PRM 
Accession Number 
1884.39.20). 

Figure 15.11 (Centre) 
Handmade female 
figurine from the Fate 
Bronze Age (1450— 

1100 BCE), probably 
excavated by Fuigi Palma 
di Cesnola in Cyprus and 
purchased by General 
Pitt-Rivers at Sotheby’s 
(PRM Accession 
Number 1884.39.21). 

Figure 15.12 (Right) 
Handmade female 
figurine from the Fate 
Bronze Age (1450— 

1200 BCE), probably 
excavated by Fuigi Palma 
di Cesnola in Cyprus and 
purchased by Pitt Rivers 
at S otheby’s (PRM 
Accession Number 
1884.39.22). 


24 The skull’s flattened frontal and parietal bones were characteristics that in the past were understood as an 
indication of race (e.g. Buxton 1920;Fiirst 1933:102): an idea that has long since been discredited. The skull 
lacks a mandible and probably belonged to a male of about 20—25 years. In their paper ‘Anthropomorphic 
investigation on the island of Cyprus — report of the committee’, Myres, Shrubsall and Haddon (1916: 
193) stated that ‘a number of skulls and skeletons were secured’ from Bronze Age tombs at Lapethos 
for study. The Early and Middle Bronze Age cemetery is situated at Vrysi tou Barba. There are two Late 
Bronze Age tombs at Lapethos: Ay. Anastasia; there are also some Early Iron Age and even later tombs in 
the area. For this site see Keswani 2004: 43—6 and 109. On Buxton’s research at Lapethos see Buxton 1920; 
Gjerstad 1926: 73—83; Myres 1945: 78—85. On skulls from Lapethos see also Fischer 1986; Fiirst 1933; 
on recent research in Cypriote bioarchaeology see Harper and Fox 2008. On the issue of headshaping in 
ancient Cyprus see Lorentz 2009a, 2009b. 
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There are c. 16 ceramic vessels from the Archaic Greek period (c. 700—500 
BCE): 4 ceramic aryballoi (1884.37.52, 1884.140.813, 1884.140.815, 1966.32.62); an 
alabastron (aromatic-oil container) from Rhodes, with painted decoration depicting 
winged sphinxes and a bird (1884.37.42); a ceramic patera dish (1884.37.44); a kylix 
(drinking cup) (1938.35.1551); 3 ceramic oinochoai (wine jugs) (1884.37.45, 1884.37.51, 
1884.37.79); a pyxis container from Corinth (1966.32.10) and another pyxis with a lid 
(1884.40.1); a lekythos (aromatic-oil container) (1966.32.78), 25 a skyphos cup (1884.41.183), 
and an exaleiptron (rounded basin/container) (1884.37.60), and a further 2 ceramic 
vessels (1884.64.5, 1884.37.80). Also from this period are a fragment of a bronze 
mirror (1884.70.11) and 6 ceramic ‘plank’ figurines 26 (1887.20.55-58, 1966.32.8-9). 
Four of these figurines (1887.20.55-58), and a clay horseman (1887.20.54), are from 
Schliemann’s excavations at Mycenae, and are also Archaic in date. 27 

There is a similarly wide range of c. 30 ceramic artefacts, representing at least 14 
different forms, from the Classical Greek period ( c . 500—350 BCE): 2 ceramic lamps 
(1884.116.50,1966.32.34), a ceramic vessel with a lid (1884.37.43), a pyxis {torn Corinth 
(1884.37.46), 6 skyphoi cups (1884.37.75, 1884.41.24, 1884.41.49-50, 1884.64.6, 
1892.67.62), 2 ceramic lids (1884.37.78, 1884.41.51), an askos-guttus (1884.37.81), 
a saltcellar vessel (1884.37.82), 8 lekythoi (1884.37.87-88, 1887.1.52, 1892.67.50, 
1994.4.28, 2004.148.16, 2004.149.1), 3 ceramic oinochoai (wine jugs) (1884.37.89, 
1884.64.7, 2004.148.18), a pinakion dish (1884.41.13), an epichysis jug (1938.35.1553), 
a hydria (2004.153.1) and 3 further ceramic vessels or sherds (1966.32.20,1991.38.43, 
2008.92.1). Also from this period are 2 bronze figures (1884.67.41, 1884.67.43), 6 
gold, silver and bronze fibulae (1884.79.81, 1884.79.93-96, 1884.79.122); a bronze 
strigil (1887.1.413); a bronze helmet (1884.32.16); and a bronze mirror (1887.1.414); 
a ceramic figurine (1917.53.688); and 2 iron spear-heads from the PRM founding 
collection that are recorded as excavated from a ‘tumulus at Marathon’ by Richard 
Porrett (1884.120.42-43). 28 

The 12 Greek artefacts from the Hellenistic period ( c . 350-100 BCE) are all 
but one ceramic: a skyphos (1884.41.184), a stamped amphora handle from Delos 
(1937.56.117), 4 ceramic votive figurines recorded as ‘from Tanagra’ 29 in Boeotia 
(1884.67.78-80, 1884.67.82), which were published by Pitt-Rivers in 1876 (Lane Fox 
1876); a ceramic funerary urn containing human remains, from the collection of 
John Wickham Flower (1892.67.58); and 4 further terracotta figurines (1884.67.81, 


25 The underside of the black-figure lekythos (1966.32.78) is incised with two graffiti, presumably trademarks 
(Johnston 1979; 2006). 

26 At the time of their collection these were known as ‘Papades’, so-called because of their supposed resemblance 
to Greek Orthodox priests, despite the fact that they are clearly female figures (see for e.g. Burrows and Ure 
1908: 297; Walters 1905: 290). Some of the plank figurines still preserve traces of coloured decoration. 

27 The Bronze Age ceramics and figurines from these excavations are discussed in 15.3.2 above. 

28 Two spearheads from ‘a tumulus at Marathon’ were exhibited by Richard Porrett, a Fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries, during the society’s meeting on 5 June 1851 (Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of London , 
vol. II (1853): 171). It is clear that the two spearheads shown in 1851 are the same with those later acquired 
by Pitt-Rivers — on the object the following label exists: R. PORRET [sic], F.S.A. Coll. One spearhead is 
slighdy curved (1884.120.43): perhaps intentionally bent during deposition. For a detailed discussion on 
the Marathon spearheads at the PRM see: Y. Galanakis. ‘Re-thinking Marathon: two ‘memorabilia’ from 
the battle of Marathon at the Pitt-Rivers’, http://web.prm.ox.ac.uk/rpr/index.php/object-biography- 
index/l-prmcollection/648-marathon-spearheads 

29 Tanagra-style terracotta figurines take their name from Tanagra in Boeotia, a site where thousands of graves 
were looted in the 1870s, thus supplying the art market of the time with these sought-after items and creating 
a certain taste amongst collectors for terracottas even in later years (Jeammet 2007). Yet, the distribution of 
these figurines is now far wider than previously thought — especially during the 19th century when the PRM 
examples were collected. Pitt-Rivers appears to have acquired his figurines through the Paris art dealers Rollin 
and Feuerdant (Lane Fox 1876: 310), who in turn received their supplies from Greek art dealers such as 
Professor Rhousopoulos, Jean P. Lambros, Alexandras Xakoustis and numerous other sources.. 
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1892.67.16,1966.32.15—16), including a least one Tanagra-style example. A fragment 
of a carved stone head of a Satyr/Silenus from the Flower collection (1892.67.21) 
may date to the Hellenistic or Roman period. Further Iron Age objects include a 
coin from Chios (1971.15.1553), dating from the 1st century BCE, and a bronze 
‘bulla’ (amulet) (1895.15.1), donated to the PRM by Arthur Evans in June 1895. This 
appears to come from Evans’ excavations at the Psychro Cave in 1895 (Brown 2001: 
356; cf. Boardman 1961: 1-75), and is possibly of Iron Age date. 30 

There are also 20 currently unstudied Iron Age objects for which no detailed date 
is known. These comprise 4 bronze figures, probably of Jupiter, holding thunderbolts 
(1884.67.21, 1884.67.35, 1884.67.37); a red-ware le/gthos (1966.32.25); 2 bronze belt 
ornaments (1884.80.42-43); 10 belt hooks (1896.69.18-22, 2005.80.1-5); 3 belt 
fasteners (2005.80.5-7); and c. 13 coins (1933.51.33-44). Some 43 bronze socketed 
arrow-heads from Greece are also of Iron Age date (Early Iron Age, Archaic and 
Classical; most are probably late rather than early in this date range) (1884.119.380, 
1884.119.382-383, 1884.119.391-392, 1884.119.402-403, 1927.24.26-27, 1956.1.7). 
The arrow-heads are of at least six different types (cf. Boardman 1961: 29—31; 
Avila 1983: 146-7, nos. 1074—1097; see also Broneer 1933: 341, figures 13a-d). 
Finally, 4 undated lead sling-shots, three of which have inscriptions (1884.29.18—19, 

1884.29.21, 1937.56.59), are probably from Iron Age Greece, 31 while a further lead 
sling shot (1884.29.20), with an inscription in Latin, is of Roman date (see 15.3.6 
below). These 5 sling-shots were not included in Clive Foss’ review of ‘Greek sling 
bullets in Oxford’ (Foss 1975). 

15.3.5 Iron Age: Cyprus (c. 1000-100 BCE) 

There are c. 140 Iron Age artefacts from Cyprus, c. 94 of which derive from the 
Cesnola collections (15.2.2 above). 

Some 20 ceramic vessels (mainly jugs, but also 2 flasks and a footed bowl) date 
from the Cypro-Geometric period ( c. 1050-750 BCE: 1884.38.28, 1884.38.41-42, 
1884.38.53, 1884.38.57-60, 1884.38.62-65, 1884.38.68, 1884.38.70-72, 1884.38.75, 
1884.63.70-71, 1887.10.1). All derive from the Cesnola collections in the PRM 
founding collection apart from a jug donated by Robert Walter Doyne (1897.10.1). 
A ceramic bull figurine (1884.39.29) also appears to date to the Cypro-Geometric III 
period (900-750 BCE). 

From the Cypro-Archaic period ( c: 750^-80 BCE) there are c. 33 ceramic vessels, 
mostly jugs and bowls (1884.38.22, 1884.38.29-31, 1884.38.43^16, 1884.38.48-52, 
1884.38.54-56, 1884.38.61, 1884.38.66-67, 1884.38.69, 1884.38.73-74, 1884.38.76-77, 
1884.39.1,1884.56.94-95,1884.68.116,1897.10.4,1921.54.5; Figure 15.13); c. 28 terracotta 
and carved stone figures (1884.39.5, 1884.39.10-11, 1884.39.13-17, 1884.39.24-25, 
1884.39.28, 1884.39.30-32, 1884.39.34-35, 1884.39.38, 1884.58.43, 1884.58.45, 

1892.67.22, 1892.67.25, 1892.67.74, 1920.37.1, 1920.37.4, 1921.54.3-4, 1921.54.7); a 
bronze figure (1884.67.54); a carved stone head (1884.39.12); and a terracotta mask of 
a bearded male face (1892.67.73). A terracotta figure of a horseman donated by Barbara 
Whitchurch Freire-Marreco (1919.40.30) and a terracotta female figurine, donated by 
George Davis Hornblower (1921.54.2) also appear to be Archaic in date. 

Some 8 artefacts date from the Cypro-Classical period ( c. 480-310 BCE): 2 ceramic 
juglets (1884.38.23, 1998.22.2), a glass bead (1884.76.142), 2 carved stone heads 


30 The tag that accompanies the bulla reads ‘Tylor, Internat. Folklore Congress 1891, p. 393’ making a 
reference to Tylor’s paper (1892) on charms and amulets. 

31 The inscriptions are all in relief, and in one case an image of a spearhead is cast in relief on one side 
(1937.56.59). Normally sling bullets are inscribed with the name of the issuing authority, be it a city or a 
king, or with a personal name. 
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Figure 15.13 Cypro- 
Archaic I ceramic jug 

(750-600 BCE) (PRM 
Accession Number 
1884.38.52J. 


(1884.39.2, 1884.39.6), 2 terracotta 
figurines (1884.39.36, 1884.39.39), 
and a carved limestone plaque from 
the Flower collection (1892.67.49). 
A further carved stone plaque 
(1884.56.91) dates from the Cypro- 
Classical or Hellenistic periods, 
and a terracotta votive offering 
from Flower’s Cypriote collections, 
in the form of a uterus, may be 
Etruscan (1892.67.47). Meanwhile, 
some 8 artefacts from Cyprus 
date from the Hellenistic period 
( c. 310—30 BCE): a bronze mirror 
(1884.70.13), ceramics, including 
jars, jugs, an unguentarium 
(1998.22.1, 1998.22.3, 1884.38.26, 
1884.38.37-38, 1897.10.3), and 

a ceramic ‘Tanagra’-type figure 
(1884.39.8). A further ceramic 
counter dates either from the 
Hellenistic or Roman periods 
(1978.1.7). 

The Cypriote collections also include objects that may be of Bronze Age or Iron 
Age date: arsenical copper tweezers (1884.119.227), 3 ceramic vessels (1884.140.31, 
1998.22.4-5), aceramic bowls or lamp (1884.140.32), 2 terracotta figurines (1884.39.31, 
1884.39.19); and 2 bronze spear-heads (1884.119.335-336), one of which has an 
undated wooden haft (1884.119.335 .2). 32 There are also 8 currently unstudied Iron 
Age objects from Cyprus for which no detailed date is known. These comprise a 
ceramic jug (1966.32.46), a ceramic rattle (1933.90.28), and 6 pottery lamps excavated 
from the Necropolis of Kition and elsewhere in Cyprus by John Myres and donated 
to the PRM by Henry Balfour (1932.88.531, 1932.88.533, 1932.88.554, 1932.88.559, 
1932.88.570-571). 

15.3.6 Roman and Post-Roman Greece (from c. 100 BCE) 

Three objects recorded as from Greece are currently dated to the Roman period: a bronze 
figure (1884.67.62), a potsherd from Samos (1937.56.6), and a human lower jaw from a 
Roman grave at Delphi (1898.20.73). A cylindrical bronze bucket-shaped vessel with three 
moulded feet from Crete dates from the late Hellenistic or Roman period (1884.119.582). 
Other objects from the Roman Mediterranean are considered in Chapter 16. 

Two objects from Greece are probably medieval in date: a silver communion spoon 
recorded as ‘dug up in the grounds of a house near Volos’ (1965.11.21), and a ceramic 
flask with a stamped relief design depicting St Menas the Camels of the 6th—7th 
century CE (1884.37.47). Five objects relate to the modern history of archaeology in 
Greece. A drawing, presumably from a Classical Greek vase showing Dionysus and his 
company, was donated by E.B. Tylor (1989.35.1). There is a Greek text accompanying 
the drawing, which focuses on the donkey loaded with goods associated with the Great 
Mysteries at Eleusis, and makes a playful joke: ‘by Zeus — at least then I was a donkey 
leading the Mysteries!’ There is also an unprovenanced framed Greek quotation, printed 



32 A microsection (1950.4.40) of this object was prepared by Eric Voce in 1950 (Coghlan 1951). 
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or stamped on paper (2004.21.1), and 3 limestone porcelain dolls, collected by Henry 
Balfour, which are forgeries intended to pass as ancient Greek artefacts (1934.4.3-5). 

Finally, some 65 Iron Age artefacts that are recorded as from Greece remain 
unstudied: 10 ceramic vessels (1884.37.49-50, 1884.37.53, 1884.70.4—6, 1892.67.57, 
1938.35.1552,1991.38.44, 2004.148.17); a ceramic figure (1937.56.5); 2 ceramic heads 
(1884.140.158,1908.7.15); 11 spindle whorls (1884.104.41^t7, 33 1887.1.415-418);f.24 
bronze arrow-heads (1884.119.381,1884.119.384-386, 1884.119.401, 1884.119.404- 
420, 1927.24.28-29); 14 ceramic lamps (1884.116.52, 1932.88.344, 1932.88.403, 
1932.88.482, 1932.88.493, 1932.88.547, 1932.88.551, 1932.88.555-556, 1932.88.561, 
1932.88.566, 1932.88.573, 1938.8.6, 1966.3.108); a bronze handle (1884.68.125); a 
stone vessel and lid (1884.140.1040-1041); a lead astragalus (knucklebone gaming 
piece) (1902.72.1); and a stone dice (1884.125.127). 

15.3.7 Roman and Post-Roman Cyprus (from c. 100 BCE) 

Eighteen objects recorded as from Cyprus are currently dated to the Roman 
period. These include a glass vessel (1884.42.8), a silver mirror disc (1884.70.14), 
and 10 ceramic lamps (1932.88.469-472, 1932.88.543, 1932.88.546, 1932.88.553, 
1932.88.557, 1932.88.560, 1966.3.111). The remaining 6 objects comprise an 
assemblage of carved limestone votive plaques representing parts of the human 
body in relief, recorded as excavated by Cesnola from the Temple of Golgoi in 1870 
(1884.56.92-93, 1884.56.96-99) (see Masson 1998; Karageorghis 2009: 100-2). 
Other objects from the Roman Mediterranean are considered in Chapter 16. 

Two objects from Cyprus are probably medieval in date: an iron crossbow bolt 
(1957.1.13) and an iron nail (1957.1.14). Donated by the Department of Antiquities 
of Cyprus, probably as specimens for metallurgical analysis, these two objects may 
derive from a medieval metal hoard at the Castle of St Hilarion. There are no post- 
medieval objects from Cyprus in the collections. Two artefacts from Cyprus are 
currently undated: a ceramic animal figure from the Flower collection (1998.22.7), 
and a ceramic figurine of the ancient Egyptian god Bes, recorded as ‘from Cyprus 
excavations’, collected by Henry Balfour (1899.16.3). 

15.4 Conclusions 

The c. 797 archaeological artefacts from the Aegean (Greek mainland, Crete, the 
Cyclades, western Turkey) and Cyprus include 338 (42%) from the PRM founding 
collection, which were collected by Pitt-Rivers mainly through purchases at Sotheby’s. 
Some 66% (192 objects) of the c. 292 Cypriote artefacts derive from collections made 
by the Cesnola brothers (15.2.2 above). Although some of this has been published 
in Vassos Karageorghis’ illustrated catalogue Cypriote Art in the Pitt Rivers Museum 
(Karageorghis 2009), there remains very significant research potential in the Cesnola 
and PRM founding collection collections. Such potential has been demonstrated 
by the reanalysis of the Bronze Age Cycladic jug (1884.38.78) which was formerly 
thought to be Cypriote (see 15.3.2 above). Some 53 of the Cesnola artefacts from 
Cyprus were omitted from the Karageorghis volume, including c. 33 Bronze Age 
or Iron Age ceramic vessels (1884.38.1, 1884.38.10-11, 1884.38.14, 1884.38.22-31, 
1884.38.38^10,1884.38.43-53, 1884.38.75, 1884.140.32, 1884.140.603, 1932.88.471, 
1966.3.111), 6 terracotta figures (1884.39.3-4, 1884.39.7-8, 1884.39.18-19), a glass 


33 Three disc-shaped weights (1884.104.41—44) are to said to come from ‘near Athens’. An exact parallel 
exists at the Ashmolean Museum (AN1934.99). The Ashmolean piece is said, according to the museum 
register, to have been found ‘while excavating the Dionysiac theatre...in 1862’ during the excavations of 
Professor A.S. Rhousopoulos. The PRM weights may well originate from the same source. 
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bead (1884.76.141) and a votive plaque (1884.56.98), as well as a range of stone 
artefacts. Many more objects from the PRM founding collection remain unstudied, 
and may, as the Cycladic jug has been shown to, relate to earlier episodes in the 19th- 
century history of Aegean and Mediterranean archaeology. 

The c. 75 Bronze Age artefacts that may derive from Heinrich Schliemann’s excavations 
at Mycenae and Troy require a full examination, to ascertain their provenance. A similar 
assessment is required for the wide range of prehistoric stone tools from the Aegean, 
such as those recorded as coming from Melos. With all these objects, cross-referencing 
the provenances ascribed to them with the history of fieldwork, collecting and the early 
antiquities trade will reveal their research potential both as resources for studying Aegean 
prehistory, and for the history of Mediterranean archaeology as a whole. 

A wide range of ‘Greek’ material lies outside the scope of this chapter, since it is 
recorded as from beyond the Aegean and Cyprus: such as the Iron Age material from 
Italy considered in Chapter 16, from Egypt (Chapter 7), from the Levant (Chapter 
21), or from elsewhere in Europe. For example, the Museum holds 2 Classical Greek 
plain white-ground lekythoi (oil-containers) donated by Rev. William Keer. They are 
said to be from the coastal city of Tyre (modern Lebanon) and are evidently Attic 
imports (1897.47.1—2; cf. Stewart and Martin 2005). Four Iron Age bronze coins 
(1940.12.66—69) recorded as from Apollonia (now in Albania) — a Greek colony — 
were collected by Mary Durham. WD. Sturrock donated a red-figure small lekythos 
(1923.22.1) from Kertch (now in Ukraine): a personal acquisition passed to her through 
her grandfather, Dr Duncan McPherson, who in 1855 excavated the site of ancient 
Panticapaeum. Many more such examples could be given, and serve as a reminder of 
the challenges presented by material from the Aegean region collected not always in a 
culture-historical framework, but also in one of comparative technology. 

Thus, while some of the research priorities for the PRM’s Aegean and Cypriote 
collections lie in supplementing the kind of archaeological research already 
undertaken elsewhere — for example by adding material online to the currently 
ongoing digitization projects of Cypriote Collections at the Ashmolean Museum and 
the British Museum, the details of the vases to the Beasfey Archive Database , 34 and 
the names inscribed on the lamps and sling bullets to the Lexicon of Greek Personal 
Names 35 — there is also particular potential in two areas. The first relates to re-assessing 
the history of the Greek and Cypriote ceramics from the PRM founding collection 
and other early collections, considering the collections’ potential as resources for 
understanding the history of archaeology and the antiquities trade in 19th-century 
Europe and the USA. The second relates to exploring the significance of the stone 
tools, spindle whorls, metalwork and other non-ceramic material for the study of 
prehistoric material culture in the Aegean region and beyond. 
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Iron Age and Roman Italy 
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Yannis Galanakis and Stella Skaltsa 


16.1 Introduction 

The Pitt Rivers Museum (PRM) holds c. 346 artefacts from Italy that are recorded 
as Iron Age or Roman in date. A further c. 302 artefacts are listed as ‘Roman’, but 
with no country of provenance. This chapter therefore presents a characterization 
of c. 648 artefacts, complementing the discussions of Iron Age and Roman material 
in the chapters on Egypt (Chapter 7), Europe (Chapter 11), the Aegean and Cyprus 
(Chapter 15), the Levant (Chapter 22) and South-West Asia (Chapter 23). 

After setting this collection in its geographic and temporal context (16.2), this 
chapter presents an overview of the collectors represented by the Iron Age and Roman 
Italian collections (16.3), with reference to the PRM founding collection (16.3.1), and 
the material collected by John Wickham Flower (16.3.2), Henry Balfour (16.3.3), Robert 
William Theodore Gunther (16.3.4), Anthony John Arkell (16.3.5), Walter Leo Hildburgh 
(16.3.6), and other collectors (16.3.7). The collections from Iron Age Italy are considered 
in section 16.4 by Lucy Shipley, Yannis Galanakis and Stella Skaltsa, with reference to 
the Etruscan collections (16.4.1) and the other Iron Age material from Italy (16.4.2). 
Collections from Roman Italy and unprovenanced Roman objects are considered by 
Zena Kamash in section 16.5, and brief conclusions are drawn in section 16.6. 

16.2 Temporal and Geographic Context 

‘The Latini at the outset were few in number and most of them would pay no 
attention to the Romans; but later on, struck with amazement at the prowess 
both of Romulus and of the kings who came after him, they all became subjects. 
And after the overthrow of the Aequi, the Volsci, the Hernici...the Rutuli, the 
aborigines... the Rhaeci, the Argyrusci and the Preferni, the whole country was 
called Latium’ (Strabo Geography 5.3.4). 

At the beginning of the early Iron Age (c. 900 BCE), ‘Italy’ as we understand it 
today did not exist. As the quote from Strabo demonstrates the peninsula was highly 
cosmopolitan and occupied by numerous peoples, all speaking different languages 
and dialects. Politically many of these peoples were fiercely inclined towards 
independence. At the same time, however, the diffusion of Hellenistic ideas, fashions 
and styles created a range of ‘hybrid’ cultures that were only unified by Rome. The 
main areas of relevance to this chapter are those under Greek and Etruscan influence. 

Greek cities had established colonies in parts of southern Italy and Sicily since the 
early 8th century BCE. As a consequence of these colonies the region became known 
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as Magna Graecia (Greater Greece). Taranto, the source of the majority of the Iron 
Age Italian objects in the PRM collection, was one such colony. It was a coastal city 
in Apulia that was founded, according to the ancient tradition, around 700 BCE by 
settlers from Sparta. The city flourished and became one of the most important 
commercial and artistic centres of southern Italy. Essentially, these colonies were a 
series of small city-states who were independent of each other and of their mother 
cities. The foundation of these Greek colonies brought about major changes in Iron 
Age Italy. As Greek traders came northwards in search of metals, Greek objects, 
especially pottery vessels, began to appear as grave goods in Latium and southern 
Etruria. The effects of this ‘Orientalizing Period’ spread all along the coastal strip of 
western-central Italy. 

There were also major developments to the north of Rome, where as far as Florence 
and the River Arno, a large part of the population would have called themselves 
Etruscans. Cities such as Veii and Tarquinia were conspicuous for their size and the 
strength of their natural defences. These cities seem to have developed from small 
dispersed settlements akin to villages that nucleated into a single centre. It is under the 
Etruscans, for example, that between 616—509 BCE the series of hilltop villages on the 
Palatine, Esquiline and Quirinal coalesced into the single centre that we know as Rome. 
At the same time as the appearance of urban characteristics, chamber tombs begin to 
appear in cemeteries, which were furnished with rich grave goods. 

After the expulsion of the Etruscan kings in 509 BCE Rome remained politically 
independent and its population basically Latin, though its material culture indicates 
close contacts with other Etruscan cities. Throughout the 4th and 3rd centuries BCE, 
Rome’s influence began to spread across the peninsula. This was partly a consequence 
of the colonies of its citizens that Rome established in some of the major cities of 
Latium. Rome, however, also engaged in a series of wars, particularly against the 
Samnites who controlled large parts of Campania and Lucania. After the Samnite 
Wars, Rome turned its attention towards the Greek cities of southern Italy. By 272 
BCE wars against the colonies of Magna Graecia brought the whole Italian peninsula 
under Roman control, heralding Rome’s overseas expansion into the Mediterranean 
and beyond. It is from this point onwards that we can begin to talk about ‘Roman 
Italy’. 

16.3 Collectors 

16.3.1 The Founding Collection 

The PRM founding collection includes c. 233 artefacts listed as being, or possibly 
being, Iron Age and/or Roman. More than half of these, some c. 187 items, are 
identified as ‘Roman’, yet only 18 are identified as definitively deriving from Italy 
(1884.41.38,1884.42.1-2,1884.42.10,1884.67.40,1884.67.76,1884.68.108,1884.79.90, 
1884.79.112, 184.79.116-119, 1884.79.124-125, 1884.79.128). A further 25 objects 
are currently described as Etruscan (or possibly Etruscan) (1884.32.15, 1884.37.83 .1, 
1884.41.19,1884.64.4,1884.67.17,1884.67.38-39,1884.67.53,1884.67.55,1884.70.11, 
1884.79.110-111, 1884.80.42^13, 1884.99.8, 1884.119.447-M48, 1884.119.629 .1), 5 
appear to be Classical Greek in date (1884.79.81, 1884.79.94—96, 1884.79.122) and 
the remainder are currently listed simply as ‘Iron Age’ (1884.24.129, 1884.24.130, 
1884.67.21, 1884.67.35-37, 1884.68.103, 1884.79.80, 1884.79.93, 1884.79.99-101, 
1884.79.113-114,1884.79.120-121,1884.79.126-127,1884.79.129-132). 

As with much of the General’s collection, there is little indication as to the 
provenance of most of these artefacts or who may have acquired them originally. With 
regard to the latter, one notable exception is an Etruscan vessel (1884.38.27), which 
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formed part of the Cesnola assemblage (see Chapter 15). The only other item with an 
indication of its 19th-century acquisition is the Etruscan bronze handle (1884.67.17), 
noted to have been purchased at Rollin and Feuardent’s auction house sometime prior 
to its display with the rest of Pitt-Rivers’ collection in Bethnal Green in 1874. 

16.3.2 John Wickham Flower 

Some 33 Iron Age and 4 Roman Italian objects now in the PRM were formerly 
part of the collection of John Wickham Flower, whose collection was donated to 
the Oxford University Museum in 1873 by his widow and then transferred to the 
PRM in 1892. Although his collection reflected his main research interests in English 
prehistory, little is known about the provenance of the 29 Etruscan artefacts that 
it also encompassed (1892.67.15, 1892.67.47, 1892.67.61, 1892.67.933-942). The 
majority of these are ceramics, of which many are simply collections of sherds or 
fragments, with the exception of a complete blackware oinochoe jug (1892.67.61), which 
is discussed below (16.3.1), and a terracotta votive offering of a uterus (1892.67.47) 
found in Cyprus, but more recently identified by Karageorghis as being Etruscan 
and consequently was not included in his catalogue of Cypriote Art in the Pitt Rivers 
Museum (Karageorghis 2009). The remaining objects of Iron Age date amidst the 
Flower material include 3 Flellenistic figures (1892.67.18—20), a 5th-century BCE 
pelihi pottery vessel from Capua (1892.67.57) and a single pottery head (1892.67.17) 
described as being from Magna Graecia, presumably one of the ancient Greek cities 
along the coast of southern Italy. Three Roman objects from the Flower collection 
were recently found as unaccessioned objects, including 2 pottery vessels (2004.148.6 
and 2004.148.10) and a ceramic disc (2004.148.11), all said to derive from Rome itself. 
There are a further 21 objects listed as being Roman, but without any provenance 
whatsoever, including 4 mirrors (1892.67.9—11, 1892.67.140), 11 ceramic vessels 
(1892.67.66, 1892.67.947, 2004.148.1-2, 2004.148.4-5, 2004.148.7-9, 2004.148.21), 
3 bronze vases (1892.67.947, 1892.67.951-952), a bronze lamp (2000.66.1), a pottery 
sherd (1892.67.2) and a hollow pottery head of a monkey (2008.29.1). 

16.3.3 Henry Balfour 

The Museum’s first curator, Flenry Balfour, personally donated about 114 objects, 
including roughly 70 Roman artefacts, 32 Greek objects and 3 Etruscan (the 
remainder currently only identified as ‘Iron Age’). Some 44 objects of the total 
number of objects are recorded as coming from the city of Taranto. A good portion 
of Balfour’s material is from Taranto, according to the PRM register details, and 
originates from an 1895 excavation at the old city walls. The material is almost all 
noted to be Greek (see 16.3.2) and includes: 21 loom-weights (1884.29.3-23) that were 
originally believed to be fishing net weights; 2 lamps (1932.88.340 and 1932.88.342) 
that formed part of Balfour’s series on lighting; 5 ancient Greek astragals (knuckle 
bones) (1895.9.15-19); 2 jointed pottery dolls (1895.9.21-22); a square bronze mirror 
(1919.8.7); and a strigil (1917.28.17). A bird-shaped bronze fibula (2000.56.13) is the 
only object from Taranto currently noted to be ‘Roman’, although a pair of arms 
of a statuette of a boxer showing a cestus on both hands (1895.9.20) is possibly to 
be considered Roman, while an indistinct spindle whorl (1896.29.24) can only be 
said to be generally Iron Age. There are also 6 further lamps from Taranto, again 
without more specific cultural attribution (1932.88.341, 1932.88.343, 1932.88.436, 
1932.88.486,1932.88.500,1932.88.504). 

The Roman material that Balfour donated includes 11 styli of bone and ivory 
(1894.4.1-11), 3 bone bodkins (1894.4.12-14), 21 pieces of coloured chalk said to be 
from Pompeii (1916.2.25), 2 leaden slingstones [glandes ) both with raised inscriptions 
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(1900.3.6-7), 5 pottery lamps (1932.88.431-434,1932.88.526) and a bronze astragulus 
from Sicily (1900.3.11). A further 27 objects are unprovenanced Roman objects 
and include 3 bone pins (1894.15-17), 3 pottery lamps (1932.55.544, 1932.88.526, 
1932.88.548), 9 coins (1912.45.38-46), and 12 coins that may be either Greek or 
Roman according to current documentation (1933.51.33—44). The Etruscan material 
includes a pair of ivory dagger pommels (1898.20.62-63, see 16.3.1). 

One final item associated with the name Balfour is an Etruscan Bucchero cup 
with loop handles (1933.42.1), excavated at Orieveto by Odoardo Giglioli. The donor 
appears not to be Henry Balfour, however, but rather a Miss K. Balfour whose 
relation or not to the PRM’s curator is unknown. 

16.3.4 Robert William Theodore Gunther 

Robert William Theodore Gunther (1869—1940) collected one of the most substantial 
parts of the Roman Italian collection: 27 anatomical terracotta votives (1896.15.4—30, 
see 16.4 below), from Veii, Italy. R.WT. Gunther studied zoology at Oxford University 
and was a Tutor in Natural Science at Magdalen College. A large part of his scientific 
fieldwork was carried out in Italy, which probably accounts for his collection. He 
also published on an imperial villa near Naples, confirming his side-interest in the 
archaeology of the Classical world (Gunther 1913). 

16.3.5 Anthony John Arkell 

Amongst the unprovenanced Roman objects are 62 coins from the collection 
of Anthony Arkell (1971.15.1497-1510, 1971.15.1522-1531, 1971.15.1534, 
1971.15.1536-1540, 1971.15.1542- 1545, 1971.15.1547-1550, 1971.15.1558-1559, 
1971.15.1628, 1971.15.1661-1681). There is additionally a Greek coin provenance 
to Apulia in his collection (1971.15.1541). Arkell was an archaeologist and former 
colonial administrator in Sudan and Egypt best known for his work at Khartoum, 
Meroe and on trade beads found in Africa (see Chapter 8). 

16.3.6 Walter Leo Hildburgh 

The c. 59 Iron Age/Roman objects collected by Walter Leo Hildburgh (1876-1955) 
were transferred to the Museum by the Wellcome Institute in 1985, thirty years after 
Hildburgh’s death. This loan represents the largest single change to the Italian Iron 
Age and Roman material of the Museum in the 20th century. His collection includes 
34 Etruscan small bronze figurines, known as brongetti schematid (1985.50.466— 
495, 1985.50.497, 1985.50.502, 1985.50.511, 1985.50.86), and 27 Roman bronze 
amulets (1985.50.51, 1985.50.59-65, 1985.50.216, 1985.50.221, 1985.50.255-256, 
1985.50.325, 1985.50.409, 1985.50.414-415, 1985.50.452, 1985.50.457, 1985.50.461, 
1985.50.498-500,1985.50.502,1985.50.504,1985.50.511,1985.50.540,1985.50.907). 

Few of these objects have information as to whom Hildburgh collected these 
from, with the exception of two phallic amulets (1985.50.457, 1985.50.461), noted 
to have been acquired from Guiseppe Bellucci, a significant figure who was Chair of 
Organic Chemistry at Perugia University from 1874 and was subsequently rector of 
the University (see 14.3.2). Another is the intriguing figure of Miss E.C. Vansittart, 
a female collector about whom relatively little is known. According to the issues of 
Folklore Society’s journal and Archaeological Review from 1913-15, it appears that she 
was living in Rome, from where she probably collected the Etruscan clapper bell 
(1985.50.86) that is now part of the PRM collection. Vansittart appears as early as 
1901 in The Gentleman’s Magazine as an expert on Italian cradle songs and again in 
1903 in The Catholic World magazine where she provides a discussion of the German 
city of Rothenburg. Despite appearing to be a pioneering female traveller, collector, 
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folklorist and archaeologist, and although contemporary with Gertrude Bell and 
publishing quite widely, Vansittart is not a well-known person from the period. 

While Hildburgh himself is best known for his work on English medieval alabasters 
and Spanish goldwork, he travelled widely across Europe acquiring antiquities from a 
number of regions and periods. Perhaps the artefacts were collected in the process of 
acquiring Italian silverwork, although his obituary in The Times (28 November 1955) 
stated that ‘he could never resist... an Italian bronze at a reasonable price,’ suggesting 
a higher degree of interest in both ancient and modern Italian bronze-working. This 
specific interest in earlier archaeological material is supported by his work on amulets, 
in particular an article published in 1942 which discusses specifically his collection 
of Etruscan examples. The amulets for protection against evil or sickness and the 
votive offerings to prevent suffering or to invoke the forces of the gods for healing 
or protection purposes fall neatly into a history of medical endeavour and hence its 
significance relative to the Wellcome Collection. Indeed, based on his masterly review 
of Bonner’s discussion of amulets (Hildburgh 1952), it can safely be assumed that 
this aspect of the collection could also have been of particular interest to Hildburgh’s 
wide-ranging studies, although one which has not gathered as much fame as other 
aspects of his work. 

16.3.7 Other Collectors 

The rest of the objects that can be attributed to the Iron Age or Roman periods 
from Italy found their way to the PRM through a series of one-off donations 
from several individuals. For completeness, these are listed here. Included in 
their number are omnivorous collectors whose vast, often global, collections also 
contained material from Iron Age/Roman Italy: George Fabian Lawrence donated 23 
bronze objects, including belt hooks (1896.69.18-22), Etruscan belts (1897.61.1-2, 
1897.72.1), Etruscan mirrors (1897.61.3-4, 1897.72.2), lead slingstones (1898.55.13- 
15), a Roman key ring (1898.66.12), and a Roman bolt (1905.69.3); Edward Tylor’s 
personal collection received by the Museum upon his death included 2 Iron Age 
ceramic vessels (1917.53.562-563), discussed below (16.3.1) and a bulla , or charm 
case, that he acquired from Greville John Chester (1917.53.598); 2 gaming counters 
from Pompeii were purchased from S.G. Hewlett (1934.72.13—14); 3 bronze mirrors 
(1907.72.32-33, 1907.72.35) and 2 strigils (1907.72.38-39) came from Cecil Vincent 
Goddard; a single 5th- or 4th-century BCE pottery sherd (1924.29.6) from the wide- 
ranging collection of G.R. Carline; and from Brenda and Charles Seligman’s eclectic 
assemblage is a single glass, globular eye-bead (see Seligman 1940^41; Seligman and 
Beck 1938) (1946.8.108), said to be Roman. 

David Randall Maclver, whose connection to Edward Tylor and the PRM is 
discussed in chapter 5 in relation to his work on Egypt, went on later in life to become 
a notable Etruscan scholar (e.g. Randall Maclver 1927). An early interest in this 
material while he was still associated with Oxford is perhaps indicated by an Etruscan 
decorated bronze handle of a vessel that he presented to the Museum at the end of 
the 19th century (1899.43.14). Two other notable archaeologists who contributed to 
the collection include William Hunt and Bradford, whose work is discussed in more 
depth in Chapter 14. While most of their collection is Neolithic or Bronze Age, 3 
objects can be attributed to the later Iron Age, namely the 3 pottery sherds that were 
found at San Severo (1946.2.18). 

Other individuals associated with this part of the collection include: William 
Downing Webster, who donated 2 Iron Age/Roman sling shots from northern Italy 
(1902.68.16-17); Denis Alfred Jex Buxton who had acquired a broken, black glazed 
pottery vessel of the 5th—4th century BCE (1966.32.23); Albert Henry Baldwin from 
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whom a Roman aes rude irregular bronze or copper lump found near Naples was 
purchased (1912.86.4); Clement Fortay who presented 2 Roman coins (1991.38.50, 
1991.58.53); Richard Carnac Temple who donated a Roman pottery vessel 
(1913.46.5); and Charles Smith who gave a 4th-century BCE Greek pottery vessel 
(1923.87.356). Balfour’s interest in lamps ensured that several Roman pottery lamps 
were acquired by the Museum including: 2 from Francis Fox Tuckett (1897.21.1—2); 5 
from Frederick William (1966.3.99, 1966.3.101, 1966.3.106, 1966.3.109, 1966.3.115) 
who was recorded in the annual reports of the PRM as an avid cataloguer of lamps 
of all times and periods (Robins 1939)j 1 one from Josaphine Phelps (1941.11.9); 
onefrom Estella Canziani (1941.8.027); 2 from Beatrice Barry (1918.25.101—102); 
onefrom Samuel Margerison (1910.73.3); and 2 that were bought at Stevens Auction 
Rooms (1911.59.8,1933.90.23). 

A handful of items were originally part of other institutional collections, such 
as the Somerset Archaeological Society. Amongst the material transferred to the 
Pitt Rivers from this society were an Etruscan horse-shaped amulet collected by 
a Miss Allen (1968.13.450) and 2 beads collected by Frederick Thomas Elworthy 
(1968.13.246—247), a Somerset antiquary. Although his research interests lay in 
English and West Country folklore, Elworthy also travelled extensively in Spain 
and Italy, and was intensely interested in folk magic. This interest in magic might 
explain his purchase of these Etruscan beads, as both have a pattern of ‘eyes’ perhaps 
reminiscent of evil eye amulets still used around the Mediterranean region, and as 
such would have appealed to Elworthy’s interests. A single Etruscan example of 
Bucchero pottery (1994.4.17) was originally part of Hampshire Museums Service 
(which in turn had been previously part of the British Museum’s holdings). 

Finally, there is a single object where the collector is unknown: a black miniature 
vase (oinochoe) with a globular body (2004.172.1), the only documentation for which is 
a small label adhering to the base that simply states ‘Herculaneum’. 

16.4 Iron Age Italy 
16.4.1 Etruscan Iron Age 

The Etruscan Iron Age material — dating from c. 800 BCE to the colonization of 
Etruria by the Romans in the 3rd century BCE — comprises c. 118 artefacts, which can 
be divided, by and large, into two main groups based on their material components: 
bronzes (69 examples) and ceramics (43 examples). The bronze artefacts may be 
further divided between a variety of artefact types, including figurines, ‘bow pullers,’ 
fibulae, mirrors, handles and helmets, while the ceramic material includes a variety of 
vessel forms, tiles and a small pottery lamp. Outside these two overbearing groups, 
which will be discussed in more detail below, there are only 6 examples of other 
materials, all of smaller artefacts: 2 faience beads (1968.13.246 and 1968.13.247), 
a shark’s tooth pendant (1985.50.310), a coral pendant (1985.50.316) and a pair of 
ivory dagger pommels (1898.20.62 and 1898.20.63). Of these 118 objects, 4 have 
been fully published in recent years, with a further artefact published in the early years 
of the Museum’s establishment. 

The earliest publication based on the collection concerns an amphora fragment 
from the J.W. Flower collection (1892.67.15), decorated exquisitely with a guilloche 
pattern in red and orange overlaying two horizontal swathes of cream. A second 
fragment with the same pattern (1892.67.942) is also to be found in the collection, 
although variations in the design make it relatively unlikely to be from the same original 
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vessel. The small fragment (1892.67.15) was discussed by Balfour (1901) in relation 
to its guilloche pattern: he suggests that it forms an origin point for this design, albeit 
one among many. He describes the intricacies of the overlapping fish-scale effect and 
a large photograph is also included, emphasizing the visual nature of his discussion. 
The other single publication is of a pair of decorated bronze handles (1884.67.1.17 .1 
and 1884.67.1.17 .2), which were included in a review of bronze material from Vulci 
(Riis 1998) and form good examples of the craftsmanship typical of the city and its 
environs. Another bronze handle in the collection (1899.43.14) was not included in 
this analysis, but displays a floral decoration incorporating lotus motifs. 

The two other recent publications are of two mirrors in the Corpus Speculorum 
Etruscorum, which were discussed and described by de Grummond and Rasmussen 
(2007) and which were drawn for this publication. The first (no. 26 in their catalogue, 
1897.61.4) shows as its main scene a representation of the Dioskouroi, and is quite 
severely damaged, broken off just above the extension and suffering from patination. 
An intricate description of the poses and clothing of both figures on the mirror is 
provided and the mirror is suggested to date from the 3rd-4th centuries BCE. The 
second mirror (no. 27, 1897.61.3) is in much better condition, and is complete. It 
shows a largely naked female figure to the left, a second female figure in the centre 
turning towards the first, carrying a spear and clad in a sleeveless peplos , and two 
further women seated on the right of the mirror, both wearing jewellery and peploi. 
De Grummond suggests (2007: 39) that this scene represents the judgement of Paris, 
although he is absent from this image: only Turan (the naked figure on the left) 
and Menrva (the central figure with the spear) are identifiable from the attributes 
represented on the mirror. De Grummond supports this conclusion by comparing 
the Pitt Rivers mirror to an example from Malacena near Volterra, which shows a 
similar scene of four goddesses and has the same laurel wreath decoration around 
the scene edge. She suggests that the two may originate from the same workshop, and 
possibly the same craftsman, based on the striking similarities in their manufacture. 
De Grummond dates this mirror to the 2nd century BCE. Perhaps the dismissal of 
Paris from this scene may be explained by the position of the mirror as an artefact 
associated with and often used by women (Izzet 1998): in this interpretation the scene 
on the Pitt Rivers example celebrates the beauty of the goddesses, rather than the 
snake in Eden of masculine judgement. However one chooses to interpret this scene, 
it demands further discussion and consideration. 

In addition to the few artefacts in the collection that have been presented for wider 
publication, there are others that have been considered as part of student dissertations, 
but remain unpublished at this time. These consist of a group of votive bronzes 
examined as part of a study of Roman bronzes in the Museum, undertaken by Tamasin 
Graham in 2003 as an MA thesis. She describes and provides comparanda for 5 figurines 
that form part of the Wellcome votive bronzes collection (1884.67.36, 1884.67.39, 
1884.67.49, 1884.67.53 and 1884.67.55). Graham considered these 5 bronzes due to 
their presence in the displays and because of the level of detail that they convey, as 
opposed to the more ambiguous nature of the majority of the Wellcome figurines. 
In particular, the figurine of a woman holding a libation bowl (1884.67.55) is notable 
for the detail in which her himation garment is rendered, and the youth standing upon 
a slope (1884.67.39) is also noteworthy for his structured pose. The figure 1884.67.53 
is far more representative of the remainder of the votive collection, being worn and 
focused upon an anthropomorphic outline, rather than a detailed, portrait-like figure. 

The sheer size of the Iron Age Etruscan votive bronze collection certainly 
deserves further attention: this is a body of material, conveniently situated within a 
single collection, which is large enough to test research questions on the popularity 
of images within votive offerings, and to re-examine traditional interpretations of 
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votive offerings through the lens of recent archaeological theory and wider research 
into imagery and representation. A case in point is the group of 34 Etruscan 
small bronze figurines (1985.50.466-495, 1985.50.497, 1985.50.502, 1985.50.511, 
1985.50.86), known as bron^etti schematici, most of which are labelled as originating 
from Perugia. It appears that the group were bought as a single acquisition and 
probably originated from the same archaeological context. Simon Stoddart (pers. 
comm.) has suggested, therefore, that the figurines may have been excavated from 
the site of Monte Tezio, from which a number of similar figurines (now in the 
archaeological museum in Florence) are known to have come, and which were 
excavated at the appropriate moment in the early 20th century as to have formed 
part of Hildburgh’s collection. These could therefore be analysed in a comparative 
fashion with other known votive bronzes from the site, examining types of 
representation, the frequency of different motifs and figures, and their possible 
meanings. Comparison of these results with material from other sanctuaries could 
lead to discussion of regional similarities and traditions of deposition, contrasting 
beliefs and their expression across different areas of Etruria. At present, however, 
these Wellcome bronzes remain virtually unstudied. The bronzes are a mixture of 
pure figurines and supposed ‘amulets,’ dating from the 6th—5th centuries BCE. In 
the course of their object biographies, a number of the figures have been adapted 
to form charms or amulets, for example 1985.50.496. This appears to have been 
done in order to meet the demand for ‘magic’ objects and to force the original 
votive bronzes to conform to the mental images of such materials possessed by 
early collectors. As observed by Stoddart, the PRM material includes examples of 
forms of male and female Esquilline (Colonna 1970: 103—5), Mars Nocera Umbra 
(Colonna 1970: 100) and female Vocklabruck (Colonna 1970: 88-9) types. Finds 
similar to the bron^etti schematici ‘amulets’ collected by Hildburgh have also been 
found in the Gubbio valley (Malone and Stoddart 1994). 

Aside from the votive figurines, other bronze artefacts in the collection include 
5 ‘bow pullers’, which have also suffered from the curse of amulet fetishism in the 
early 20th century. McDaniel (1918) suggested that rather than performing a practical 
function as their name suggests, these small objects, consisting of two holes with 
a small plate between them from which protrudes three spikes, varying in length 
and sharpness, were used as charms to protect the wearer and more particularly 
their horses. In the Museum collection, 3 artefacts (1884.119.447, 1884.119.448 and 
1927.24.37) all display animal faces: respectively an anthropomorphic goat-like figure, 
a dog and a lion, with a further pair of feline heads upon either side of the central 
etching. These enigmatic objects are discussed further below (section 16.4). Further 
bronze material includes 2 drags or grapples (1884.119.609 and 1884.119.610) and a 
distinctively Etruscan oval helmet. (1884.32.15) 

The real highlight of the bronze-work from the Museum’s collection, however, 
are the 4 Etruscan belts (1897.72.1, 1884.119.629.1, 1897.61.1, and 1897.6.2), which, 
if genuine, are of considerable interest (Figure 16.1). All 4 belts are beautifully crafted 
examples and survive in a relatively good condition, covered in dark green patina, with 
markedly similar decorative schemes of punched holes along their upper and lower 
borders. Decorated belt hooks survive for 3 of these (1897.72.1, 1884.119.629 .1, 
1897.61.1), showing floral decoration and incised lines for the former pair, and etched 
horses heads for the latter. These fastenings are of interest as the horses display their 
teeth menacingly, in a striking contrast to the other belts in the collection, which are 
otherwise markedly similar in decorative scheme and suggest relative contemporaneity 
in date around 650-600 BCE. 

There is potential for an intriguing research project surrounding these 4 
Etruscan belts (1897.72.1, 1884.119.629.1, 1897.61.1 and 1897.6.2), particularly 
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Figure 16.1 Etruscan 
bronze belt lined with a 
rare example of Etruscan 
textile inside (PRM 
Accession Number 
1897.72.1; 


Figure 16.2 Etruscan 
caryatid chalice with frieze 
showing human images 
(PRM Accession Number 
1884.37 A2>), from the 
Pitt Rivers Museum 
founding collection. 


Figure 16.3 Etruscan 
caryatid supports for bowl 
(PRM Accession Number 
1884.37.83j 
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due to their different provenances: 2 from southern Italy, one from Lazio and one 
from an unknown origin but probably from the Etruscan heartland. The presence 
of these belts in southern Italy supports the far-reaching trade networks suggested 
by Bonfante (1981) and the trade in metallic luxury objects as evidenced by these 
objects demonstrates their value both inside and outside Etruria. An additional aspect 
for study of the bronze belts would be a more theoretically influenced discussion 
of their owners and their usage, perhaps within a consideration of the other elite 
clothing and accessories to be found in the Museum collection: for example, the 
helmet (1884.32.15), the ivory dagger pommels said to be from an Etruscan tomb 
northern Italy (1898.20.62 and 1898.20.63) and the 2 bronze fibulae (1884.79.110 
and 1884.79.111). Together with other examples, these objects could easily inform 
an investigation of the use of elite accessories and high quality weaponry in the 
creation of identity in the Etruscan period. The slender circumference of the belts, 
against their robust size and the work of Bonfante (2003) on other examples, forms a 
point of interest regarding their wearers, and could be a starting point for a study of 
Etruscan elite display objects from the Pitt Rivers Museum collection. This would be 
a valuable addition to the growing number of studies in Etruscan social archaeology, 
as would a similarly informed discussion of the largest aspect in the Museum’s 
collection: the votive bronzes. 

Aside from the bronzes, the other key component of the Museum collection are 
the ceramic vessels, few of which have been published. In total there are 15 vessels, 
of which 6 are complete or nearly so, and the remaining 9 are fragmentary. Of 
these, several are identifiable as belonging to vessel forms: namely 7 fragments of a 
Bucchero kantharos (1892.67.937 .1-7), with an encircling decoration of 3 horizontal 
lines, almost half of a Bucchero kantharos (1892.67.934), which is very similar to 
the aforementioned fragmentary kantharos (1892.67.937 .1-7) in decorative style 
and form. In addition there are the coarse-ware amphorae fragments published by 
Balfour (1892.67.942, 1892.67.15) with the guilloche pattern and 3 fragments from a 
Bucchero bowl (1892.67.938) with incised geometric decoration of upward pointing 
triangles leading to horizontal and vertical line patterning, echoing the shape of the 
original vessel. Of the 4 remaining fragmentary vessels, 2 are represented by a single 
sherd: oneof impasto fineware (1892.67.941) and one of Bucchero, (1892.67.936), 
which is possibly a kylix fragment due to the horizontal handle that survives on the 
remaining piece. A further Bucchero open vessel of unclear type is represented by 
nine fragments (1892.67.939). Of these vessels, all 8 are labelled as originating from 
an ‘Etruscan tomb near Rome’ and could conceivably come from the same site or 
excavation. ‘Near Rome’ suggests that the ceramics came from Cerveteri, Veii or 
Tarquinia, with the former two being more likely due to their closer proximity. The 
major excavations at both sites, described by Dennis (1848) in his seminal volume, 
opened Etruria to the interest of Victorian collectors and were completed long before 
the donation of the ceramics. However, Flower, their original collector, could have 
purchased them nearer to the time of these excavations in the 1840s: a little archival 
investigation could yield more information. 

The largest fragmentary vessel (1884.37.83) deserves a little more discussion 
(Figures 16.2 and 16.3). It is a composite vessel made up from the foot of a caryatid 
chalice of Rasmussen’s Type lb (Rasmussen 2006: 95) and the bowl of a cylinder 
impressed chalice of Rasmussen’s Type 2e (Rasmussen 2006: 190). Although the 
vessel is broken into three parts, roughly along the lines of its re-composition, 
it is clear that the two vessels were brought together as one at some point in the 
vessel’s history. The upper half of the chalice displays a cylinder decoration which 
supports its recorded find spot of Chiusi (Scalia 1968), displaying seated figures, their 
attendants and a winged accompanying figure, probably divine. Beneath the seats 
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of the individuals are birds, and their accompanying attendants carry spears, while 
several of the seated figures carry a lituus or curved staff. There are several similarities 
to other friezes, both on ceramics, such as an example from the British Museum 
(Vase HI 98, Etruscan Bucchero No.70) and in larger relief, such as the architectural 
terracottas from Poggio Civitate-Murlo (Gantz 1971). The lower vessel carries clear 
echoes of the cylinder frieze, perhaps explaining the union of the two objects at the 
hands of a collector or dealer after their discovery. This vessel seems likely to also have 
originated in Chiusi, a centre for the production of this type of ceramic. The caryatid 
figures repeat the motif from this decoration of seated individuals, but it is evident 
from their dress, hairstyles, jewellery and apparent breasts that these are women, 
rather than the ambiguous images from the cylinder frieze. They sit on backed chairs, 
facing sideways rather than the more familiar standing caryatid figures, and as in the 
cylindrical decoration are accompanied by birds. On the base of the chalice, between 
where the supports were attached (as evidenced by visible breakage), are what appear 
to be moulded impressions of a trio of male, bearded faces, creating a group of six 
couples represented on the vessel supports and foot. As the two halves could be 
separated by around 50 years, with the lower chalice dating to around between 620- 
580 BCE and the upper to around 600—550 BCE, they probably came from different 
tombs, and were only united in the workshop of the collector who sold them on. The 
composite nature of this object emphasises the role of 19th-century collectors in the 
creation of new objects, while the maintenance of motifs over the time separating 
the two vessels is a testament to the concern invested in images of divinities and 
the representation of power. There exists, therefore, considerable research potential 
for incorporating an analysis of the figures from the cylinder-made frieze, as has 
been done for some of its comparanda. The presence of winged figures within the 
frieze and the birds beneath the chairs of the seated individuals, suggest some divine 
connections. Moreover, the similarities with, and differences from, other friezes of 
the period — whether on other chalices or in larger architectural form like those from 
Poggio Civitate — provide further avenues for discussion in such a study. Comparison 
with other Chiusine Bucchero wares and regional variations of cylinder decoration 
styles could be another area of research surrounding this intriguing vessel. 

Of the whole vessels, 2 are Etruscan red and black figure vessels, one is impasto 
ware and 3 are of Bucchero. The impasto vessel (1884.38.27), from the Cesnola 
collection, is an askos- type drinking vessel, decorated with painted red and black 
stripes, which form a key pattern around the vessel, with sun disc style decorations 
at intervals above the encircling key pattern. The red and black figure vessel 
(1917.53.562), which appears to be of Italian manufacture, shows a painted image 
of a winged goddess, probably Turan or possibly Uni, but without accoutrements 
(and wearing far too many clothes to be a Vanth type figure), standing between two 
women, who are swathed in himation- like garments. The goddess faces one of the 
women, with her back to the other, perhaps her attendants or devotees, or possibly 
Helen and an attendant, with Turan facing Helen while the attendant looks on in 
horror. The other red and black figure vessel (1884.64.4; Figure 16.4) is a very low, 
flat bowl, with squared handles, which shows a painted pattern of lotus flowers and 
leaves, with a stamped palmate decoration in its centre. The Museum’s accession 
book suggests that it is of Greek origin, but the floral decoration, particularly the 
lotus flowers, is more suggestive of Italian red and black ware. 

The Bucchero vessels consist of an oinochoe , a kantharos and a kyathos. The kyathos 
(1994.4.17) is Rasmussen’s type le, (Rasmussen 2006: 196 no.189) a small drinking 
cup with a high handle and small boss on the dorsal face of the handle. It is decorated 
with three horizontal parallel lines, which echo the curve of the vessel as it draws 
towards the foot and base. The kantharos (1884.41.19) is Rasmussen’s type 3e, with 
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Figure 16.4 Southern 
Italian kylix (cup) of the 
4th century BCE from 
the Pitt Fivers Museum 
founding collection (PRM 
Accession Number 
1884.64.4J. 



large handles topped on one side with a cuboid nub. This kantharos is completely plain 
and undecorated, allowing the high shine of the burnished fabric to speak for itself. 
The oinochoe (1892.67.61), of Rasmussen’s type 6a (Rasmussen 2006: 176 pis. 54 and 
55), is a large and impressive piece of Bucchero pesante, originally from Chiusi. The 
other two Bucchero pieces are of unknown provenance, but probably derive from 
tomb contexts. 

The final aspect of the Etruscan material at the Pitt Rivers Museum is the aerial 
photographs of Etruria included in the Bradford collection. Taken in the 1950s, the 
images from Etruria form a key part of Bradford’s work, and are often coupled with 
photographs of archaeological material, ground shots and annotated plans and notes. 
A more detailed examination of this valuable archive could result in a clarification of 
the images themselves, and add to an understanding of the history of Etruscology 
as a discipline. Further investigation of the Bradford collection images, a number of 
more specific explorations of Etruscan studies could also be made into this collection, 
both alone and in comparison with other collections in England, Italy and worldwide. 

16.4.2 Other Iron Age Italy 

The Greek style collection from Italy includes about 36 objects, the majority of which 
(32 objects) come from Taranto via Henry Balfour (see 16.4.3) and as noted above 
include 21 loom-weights (1884.29.3-23), 2 lamps (1932.88.340 and 1932.88.342), 
5 ancient Greek astragals (1895.9.15-19), 2 jointed pottery dolls (1895.9.21-22), 
a square bronze mirror (1919.8.7) and a strigil (1917.28.17). In the 19th century 
Taranto attracted considerable attention from scholars and collectors. Arthur Evans, 
Keeper of the Ashmolean Museum, observed in an article in 1886 that ‘there are few 
sites in the Hellenic World that in recent years have been so prolific of discoveries 
as that of Tarentum’ (Evans 1886: 1). Collections of important Tarentine material 
now exist in various museums across the world, including the British Museum and 
the Ny Carlsberg Museum in Copenhagen (both of which bought objects from the 
well-known German classical archaeologist, art-dealer and collector, Wolfgang Helbig 
[1839-1915]). 

Various excavations as part of the city’s development, most of them in the heart 
of the commercial quarter of ancient Taras, have yielded an important amount 
of material culture. Evans noted that the importance of these discoveries was ‘to 
induce the Italian Government to place them under the inspection of a competent 
antiquary... Signor Luigi Viola’ (Evans 1886: 2). Evans’s own discoveries related to 
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the town proper brought to light ‘the public and private cult, the arts and every-day 
life of the ancient Tarentines’ (Evans 1886: 7). As the result of repeated visits to 
Taranto in the 1880s, Evans, in collaboration with Viola, was able to collect a large 
number of terracottas of various kinds selected from many thousands of others, the 
whole of which, according to his statement, he presented to the Ashmolean Museum. 
These terracottas were divided by Evans into the following groups: 

1. Those having relation to local sanctuaries, including reliefs, figurines, and masks. 

2. Those from the tombs, including figurines and other objects found in the 
sepulchral cists and chambers, and portions of sepulchral slabs, friezes and 
antefixes which adorned the outside of the monuments. 

3. Objects of miscellaneous use including tesserae, impressions of gems and 
signets, the so-called weights, or perforated disks, and moulds including some 
apparently intended to stamp holy cakes (Evans 1886: 8). 

In 1886 the Ashmolean Museum received a total of about 150 clay objects, representing 
a selection of all three categories mentioned above. Given Evans’s close acquaintance 
with Balfour, it seems reasonable to suggest that the latter may have acquired the 
pieces from Taranto now in the Pitt Rivers Museum inspired by the former’s trips 
there in the 1880s. Balfour’s material, according to the Museum’s accession register, 
originates from the 1895 excavation at the old city walls (for an almost contemporary 
mention regarding excavations in search of tombs in the area of the ancient city walls 
see The American Journal of Archaeology and of the History of the Tine Arts 1896: 292). 

The 21 ceramic loom weights from Taranto, Italy (e.g. Figure 16.5) date from the 
4th century BCE (1886.29.3—23). These loom-weights, unlike their more common 
and plainer conical and pyramidal counterparts, fall into two categories: discoid 
and horse-shaped, all mould-made or stamped with relief decoration. Their rich 
iconographic representations include Leda/Aphrodite with the swan, dolphins, owls, 
female heads, chariots pulled by birds, and other, rather, playful scenes. Primarily 
utilitarian objects, loom-weights are also known to have been used as votive offerings 
in Greek sanctuaries (Foxhall 2008: 47). This collection of loom-weights at the 
Museum is the largest in Oxford. It can be compared to that at the Ashmolean (19 
examples) and the one in the British Museum, where about 50 similar loom-weights 
are kept — also originating from Taranto and purchased from Greville John Chester 
of Oxford in 1884 (who in turn may have inspired Evans’s travels to the site). 2 

The 2 Taranto lamps date to the 4th-2nd century BCE and are of great interest, 
as both of are inscribed with personal names. The first (1932.88.342) bears the 
name AAQE (Laos); if not a forgery, it should perhaps stand for AAOE (Laos), a 
rare name, encountered in certain regions, e.g. Macedonia, central Greece, Bithynia, 
Apulia. The second lamp (1932.88.340; Figure 16.6) bears the name AAOKANAIOZ 
(Laokandios); again if not a forgery, the name is unattested so far in this compound 
form. The personal name KANAIOX (Kandios), though rare, is attested in Hellenistic 
and Roman Asia Minor. 

One highlight of the remaining Iron Age collection is a lydria (1884.37.48), or water- 
jar, dating to around 525-500 BCE, which has a globular body, flat rim and handle, with 
two side lug-handles and which is decorated with black figure painting, depicting birds, 
animals and a swastika. It was first published by H.R.W Smith (1932:144) after Beazley 
drew his attention to it as an example of a work of the master Phineus. 

A south Italian k.ylix (1884.64.4, Figure 16.4) also revealed a nice surprise. In close 
examination, especially on attempting to photograph the inside of the cup, it was 


2 Five more examples of the same type exist in the FitzwiUiam Museum, University of Cambridge 
(GR.15j-m.1891). They were given to the museum by Chester in 1891. 
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Figure 16.5 (L eft) 
Ancient Greek discoid 
clay loom-weight with 
relief decoration of a 
butterfly (PRM Accession 
Number 1896.29.20J. 

Figure 16.6 (Fight) 
Ceramic black-glared 
lamp with projecting 
noygle and ring handle, 
donated to the PRM by 
Henry Balfour in 1932. 
An inscription reads 
AAOKANAIOZ (c. 
400-200 BCE) (PRM 
Accession Number 
1932.88.340). 



observed that in the tondo the potter had originally painted a helmeted head in profile. 
Today only a very faint trace of this head appears since the potter later changed his 
mind: he decided to decorate the tondo with impressed palmettes, a much-loved 
theme of the 4th century BCE. Other 5th—4th century BCE objects include a pottery 
fragment (1924.29.6) donated by G.R. Carline said to be ‘from a dump heap in recent 
diggings at Paestum, S Italy, Sept. 1924’, a 5th-century BCE pelike pot found in Capua 
in 1868 which found its way into the J.W Flower collection (1892.67.57), and a 4th- 
century BCE (325—300 BCE) Southern Italian epichysis, painted in the Gnathia style 
and donated by Henry Balfour (1938.35.1553). 

16.5 Roman Italy and Unprovenanced Roman objects 

There are c. 147 Roman objects that are provenanced to Italy. The Museum’s 
collection also holds a further 302 or so Roman objects for which no country is 
recorded. Together, these objects seem to span the whole of the Roman period, 
including some from the earliest periods of Roman influence in Italy. The date of 
almost a third of the objects is queried in the PRM database, although many of these 
probably are Roman. Almost 75% of the figurines, for example, most of which are on 
display, have not been given a firm date, yet it seems likely that the majority of these 
are indeed Roman. In contrast, many of the torques and bracelets from the PRM 
founding collection that lack provenance are almost certainly not Roman in date, as 
originally catalogued. It is more likely that these objects come from La Tene France 
(Duncan Garrow and Jody Joy pers. comm.) and as such, the database records have 
been amended accordingly. Some of the objects appear very similar to examples in 
the Morel Collection of Iron Age material from Champagne in the British Museum 
(Stead and Rigby 1999). For instance, the bracelet with spaced rings (1884.82.113; 
compare Stead and Rigby 1999: figure 114, numbers 1707 and 1965), the torque with 
animal heads (1884.78.38 - compare Stead and Rigby 1999: figure 93, no. 1708) and 
the spiral armlets (1884.82.114—115 and 1884.82.120; compare Stead and Rigby 1999: 
figure 101, nos 1559, 2080 and 2062). An Iron Age date may also be more appropriate 
for some of the brooches and fibulae. This question deserves further attention. 

As might be expected from an assemblage of Roman objects the majority of 
the collection comprises ceramics (including 25 lamps), coins and brooches, as 
well as bronze figurines and styli (writing instruments) from Italy. There are also 
several individual unprovenanced objects of note, for example a ceramic water pipe 
(1884.35.64), a bronze helmet (1884.32.14; Figure 16.7) and an oboe (1884.111.37 — 
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Figure 16.7 Fenian 
period bronze helmet with 
hinged ear-guards and 
lion-head badge, from 
the Pitt Rivers Museum 
founding collection (PRM 
Accession Number 
1884.32.14J. This object 
was purchased by General 
Pitt-Rivers from dealers 
Claude Camille Rollin 
and Felix Feuarden before 
1879. 




Figure 16.8 Four 
Roman terracotta 
votive offerings: (a—b) 
hands (PRM Accession 
Numbers 1896.15.5 and 
1896.15.28J, and(c-d) 
hearts (PRM Accession 
Numbers 1896.15.22 
and 1886.15.27J. Such 
terracottas are thought 
to be to be offerings of 
thanks or requests for 
divine attention towards a 
specific body part. 
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discussed below). Other noteworthy groups of items include the votive offerings, the 
bow-pullers and the mirrors, which are discussed in more detail below 

The assemblage of 27 terracotta votive offerings from Veii, collected by Robert 
William Theodore Gunther in the late 19th century, are of particular interest (1896.15.4- 
30). The majority of these (25) are human anatomical terracottas (Figure 16.8), but the 
collection also includes 2 terracotta cattle votives (1896.15.9, 1896.15.13). Most of the 
terracottas display traces of their original paint, mostly red, with black used on the hair 
of the heads. In general, the pieces are finely modelled showing clear and identifiable 
anatomical details, with the heads and hands showing the most variation. One left hand 
(1896.15.20) narrows considerably at the wrist into a stick-like protrusion, which might 
suggest that it was to be placed in the top of something (a narrow-necked vessel, for 
instance) or pushed into the ground to stand upright. 

Almost half of this material is on display in the PRM in case 32 on the ground 
floor as part of the ‘Votive Offerings’ section. The choice of what went on display 
shows some interesting biases. While all the heads and faces and both cattle have been 
chosen for display, significantly fewer of the more intimate body parts have been 
chosen; for example only one of the male genitalia and one of the uterus/bladder 
models, and none of the viscera and breasts. Whatever the motivation behind this 
choice may be it seems somewhat to misrepresent not only the collection, but also the 
practice of making votive offerings of body parts at these ritual sites in Italy. 

There is a large literature about terracotta anatomical ex votos from healing 
sanctuaries in Italy, some of which, but not all, may have been associated with 
Aesculapius, the god of healing. The phenomenon is predominantly associated with 
Etruria, northern Campania and Latium, particularly in the final four centuries of 
the 1st millennium BCE. The terracottas are generally taken to be ‘thank offerings’ 
or requests for divine attention towards a specific body part, a type of cult that is not 
mentioned in any surviving ancient account (Beard etal. 1998:13). The material from 
Veii held in the PRM compares well with that found elsewhere in form, decoration, 
technique and types of body parts represented (see, for example; Fregellae: Coarelli 
1986; Falerii: Cornelia 1986; Tevere: Pensabene et al. 1980). While these terracottas 
are generally specific, and obvious, body parts, the assemblages from Tevere, 
Fregellae, Falerii and Veii all contain a rather curious terracotta votive that is not easily 
identifiable. In the PRM collection these have been described as possible ‘hearts’ 
(1896.15.22 and 27; figure 22.4c-d). These objects are globular or ovoid in shape 
with a set of petal-like features circling the base. Although it is unlikely that they are 
‘hearts’ as originally suggested by the PRM database, they have, in general, defied any 
better categorization by most of the specialists cataloguing these ex votos. Mostly they 
are called either cipetti or aniconic votives. 

The site of Veii, modern Isola Farnese, c. 16 km north of Rome, whence this 
collection derives, was the most southerly of the Etruscan cities and had a long 
rivalry with Rome, particularly between 405 and 396 BCE, when the town was sacked. 
As well as excavations of its cemeteries, the Campetti sanctuary at Veii was also 
excavated in 1937-1938 (Vagnetti 1971), 1947 and 1969 (Cornelia and Stefani 1990). 
The sanctuary at Campetti seems to begin in the late 6th century, possibly dedicated to 
chthonic deities and then, after the town became Roman in 296 BCE, may have been 
associated with cult of Ceres. Apollo is also thought to have had an association with 
the sanctuary. Oddly, his curative role is said not to have been important here because 
there are very few anatomic ex votos. The archaeological record is poor, however, and 
some of the excavated material was stolen, so it is possible that the publications of 
the Campetti material may not be wholly representative (see Blagg 1993). This would 
seem to fit better with the collection in the PRM, whose composition is similar to that 
of other ‘healing sanctuaries’ in Italy, but quite different to the assemblages published 
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by Vagnetti and Comella/Stefani. While all three collections contain heads, faces, 
hands, feet, breasts, cipetti /’hearts’ and cattle, there are some significant variations. 
The Vagnetti and Comella/Stefani collections contain a preponderance of figurines 
that are not part of the PRM collection. Furthermore, the PRM collection includes 
votives of male genitalia, uterus/bladder, viscera and spleen that do not seem to 
feature in the other two collections. Another explanation might be that the PRM 
material came from a different part of the site where there was a stronger focus on 
a healing cult. There is clearly more work to be done on this corpus of terracotta 
votives, both to explore its association with the other assemblages from Veii, and to 
place it in the wider context of anatomical ex votos from Italian sanctuaries. 

Also from Roman Italy are nine ‘bow-pullers’ that vary in length from 43 mm—78 
mm, in width from 18 mm—27 mm and in depth from 10 mm—45 mm (1884.119.447- 
455). All of the examples have two ‘finger holes’ and a set of protruding spikes 
(except 1884.119.450 that has no spikes). They seem to belong to two broad groups. 
Group 1 (1884.119.454 and 1884.119.455) have a convex base and four small spikes 
( c. 5 mm high) arranged in a square between the finger holes; both examples also 
have crosses incised into the space between the finger holes. Group 2 (1884.119.451, 
452 and 453) have a concave base and three large central spikes ( c. 20—30 mm high) 
arranged in a triangle. One example (1884.119.449) is a slight variation on the group 
2 type as it has an additional spike on the base and its upper spikes curve in towards 
each other. The additional spike on the base makes it difficult to envisage this object 
being held in someone’s hand. All the examples appear complete, except 1884.119.452 
that is missing part of one of its finger holes, which is a common feature of this 
type of object (Stevenson 1912: 55; McDaniel 1918: 27). These Roman examples are 
plain and undecorated, but the PRM does hold more ornate examples, apparently of 
Etruscan date (1884.119.447,1884.119.448 and 1927.24.37; see section 16.4.1 above) 
that are comparable with other examples from the University Museum, Philadelphia 
(McDaniel 1918: figure 4) and the Free Museum of Science and Art, University of 
Pennsylvania (Stevenson 1912: 57). These objects are often found in graves of Greek, 
Etruscan and Roman date. They excited a lot of interest in the late 19th and early 
20th centuries from scholars who struggled to identify their purpose (see Brinton 
1897; Charvet 1889; Morse 1894; Stevenson 1912; McDaniel 1918), to the extent that 
McDaniel (1918: 42) even refers to them as ‘diabolical puzzles’. Given their date of 
acquisition it is conceivable that the 6 objects came into the PRM collection because 
of the on-going, transatlantic debate about these curious objects. In general, the 
protagonists of this debate agree on two points: 1) that while these objects do have 
differences, as is demonstrated nicely by those in the PRM collection, they appear to 
form a coherent group and 2) that they were not bow-pullers; beyond these points, 
there has been little agreement. A multitude of suggestions have been made about 
their purpose, including screw drivers, wick-holders, spear-throwers, caltrops, horse 
bits (or some other object involved with horse control), a vicious part of a boxer’s 
hand covering ( caestus ), known as the myrmex or amulets where the spikes are the 
equivalents of animal horns and harness the power of the number three. None of 
these suggestions is quite satisfactory for all the objects and so, with Morse (1894: 
142) before us, it seems we must still, 100 years on, ‘reluctantly yield the solving of 
the enigma to others’. 

Notable amongst the collection are 2 unprovenanced Roman bronze mirrors 
(1884.70.10,1884.70.12). The former of these still has its handle (not silvered) attached 
and as well as having concentric rings, also has circular perforations around its edge. 
Bored circular holes are also known on some mirrors in the Rijksmuseum collection 
(Lloyd Morgan 1981: 43, figures 8a and b and 55; figures 11a and b). Rather than being 
hand-held as the other mirror appears to have been, 1884.70.12 is attached to a stand 
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Figure 16.9 Roman 
oboe from the Pitt Rivers 
Museum founding 
collection (PRM 
Accession Number 
1884.11.37J. 



with a circular foot, which has concentric grooves. This stand seems to be a rather 
unusual feature and is not found, for instance, in the Rijksmuseum collection. While 
Roman mirrors are not rare, for instance there are several fragmentary examples in the 
Portable Antiquities Scheme database, such complete examples as these are notable. 
There is a large body of work on the analysis of metals used for mirrors, so it may be 
worthwhile analysing the 2 examples here that do not seem to have been tampered with. 

One of the more unusual items in the collection is a Roman ‘oboe’ (1884.111.37; 
Figure 16.9), which is made of six segments of bone, c. 0.25 m long in total and c. 40 
mm in diameter. The upper segment has a single hole at the top that is bored all the 
way through the pipe. The other segments have a single whole in the narrowest part 
of each segment. The bottom segment is flared. The oboe, known as aulos or tibia in 
antiquity, was the most common type of wind instrument. The usual form of this 
instrument in the Greco-Roman world was a double-pipe, but single pipes were also 
known (Comotti 1989: 71—2). Single pipes are, however, rare in Greco-Roman art 
(Howard 1893: 13) and it is possible that the PRM example is half of a double pipe; 
further research could ascertain this. The aulos was purported to be used for funerals 
because of its mournful sound and power to induce grief in the listeners (Plutarch 
Quaestiones conviviales 3.8 (657a)). Auloi were used in the theatre, for example there 
are stage directions in the comedies of Plautus and Terence that demonstrate that 
instrumental pieces were inserted between acts (e.g. Plautus Fsendolus line 573a). Such 
an instrument could be potentially either Greek or Roman in date; a clearer date for 
the PRM instrument could be gained by AMS dating. 

Surviving examples of this instrument are rare, but similar pipes with flaring ends 
are also known from Pompeii and the British Museum: the following descriptions follow 
Howard (1893: 47—60, plates I and II). The four pipes from Pompeii (Naples Museum: 
catalogue nos. 76891-76894) were found in 1867 and are straight tubes of ivory, which 
are longer [c. 0.49—0.53 m long) and have more finger holes than the PRM example. The 
British Museum also has 4 examples. Two were acquired from the Castellani collection 
and comprise an inner tube of wood encased in bronze in similar bands to the Pompeii 
and PRM examples (British Museum catalogue nos. 84, 4-9, 5 and 6). These 2 pipes 
are of similar lengths to the one in the PRM (c.0.27 m—0.29 m long respectively), but 
appear to be broken. The other 2 instruments were found in a tomb near Athens and 
were brought to London as part of the Elgin collection (1816.610.502). These pipes 
are tubes of wood with six finger holes and are slightly longer than the other British 
Museum and PRM examples (r.0.31 m—0.35 m long). This variation in lengths and 
numbers of holes would affect the range of music that could be played on these pipes 
and, indeed, reflects the number of different versions of these instruments that are 
known from contemporary literature (see Comotti 1989: 50-1, 67-74; Howard 1893). 
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As well as these examples, the Ure Museum, Reading also holds a bronze and silver aulos 
(accession number 67.7.3), as does the Herakleion Museum, Crete. 

16.6 Conclusions 

While the PRM collection of Iron Age and Roman objects from Italy can be in no 
way considered large in comparison with some other museum collections, it does, 
however, contain some very interesting elements. The Etruscan material, albeit small, 
could usefully be published alongside the Ashmolean Museum’s collection, to create 
a catalogue similar to that produced by Perkins (2007) for the British Museum, but 
expanded beyond the Bucchero ceramics that form his key focus. Such a volume 
could easily incorporate research on the origins of objects from both collections, and 
explore the connections between Etruria and Oxford, dating back beyond the 19th 
century to the Grand Tour, and the enduring fascination of British scholars with Italy, 
expressed physically in the objects they collected. Indeed, the impressive collections of 
the British Museum itself could also be incorporated to create a corpus of the three 
major collections of Etruscan archaeological material in the UK. Similarly, comparative 
work should be undertaken on the anatomical terracotta votives from Veii, which is one 
of the most interesting assemblages, and one which definitely deserves further research. 

The collection as a whole adds further nuances to the history of collecting at the 
PRM and seems to be a reflection of the rather specific interests of those who were 
engaged in collecting antiquities in the late 19th and early 20th centuries. Interestingly, 
some of the objects, such as the ‘bow pullers’, seem to situate the PRM within broader 
discussions and questions amongst contemporary, transatlantic collectors and curators. 
There is also potential to examine the perceptions and prejudices of collectors towards 
antiquities by looking at the kinds of restoration undertaken on certain objects. 

Some of the objects, such as the bracelets, torques and brooches from the PRM 
founding collection, to which a Roman date has been attributed, need to be reviewed 
as it is likely that these form a separate assemblage of Celtic art, which has its own sets 
of interests and research directions. Using scientific methods, such as AMS dating, 
might also establish a firmer date for one of the rarest objects in this collection: the 
‘oboe’. Other scientific analyses may also throw further light on, for instance, the 
production techniques of the mirrors in the collection. 

The provenance of many of these objects is currently hazy at best, but there is 
potential for narrowing down certain groups, for example the ceramics donated by 
John Wickham Flower, which may have originated from the same tomb, and certainly 
appear to have come from the same wider site or city as discussed above. Uncovering 
the object biographies of these and the votive bronzes would lead to a far clearer 
picture of their origins, and provide a fuller understanding of the objects in context. 

Finally, this collection provides an excellent opportunity to break down period 
boundaries and specialisms in order to explore the material culture of Italy over a long 
time period from its cosmopolitan beginnings as a peninsula peopled by numerous 
linked, but idiosyncratic cities and regions to its unification under Roman rule. Such 
a diachronic analysis could, for example, be achieved by looking at the ‘bow-pullers’ 
as a complete group or by focusing on particular themes in the collection, such as 
the use and deposition of votives. Such a thematic and diachronic approach would, 
of course, be very much in the spirit of the overall original design of the Museum’s 
collection. 

Overall, the Italian archaeological material in the PRM presents a small, but 
interesting collection of objects. In spite of the clear biases in the kinds of objects 
collected, there is certainly scope for numerous valuable research projects that would 
throw further light on the archaeology and material culture of Italy. Furthermore, 
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an analysis of the Italian material in combination with that from other parts of the 
Greek and Roman worlds has the potential to add much to our understandings of 
cultural interactions in the Mediterranean and northern Europe. 
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South America 

Bill Sillar and Dan Hicks 


17.1 Introduction 

On descending the stairs into the main court of the Pitt Rivers Museum (PRM) 
several of the cases that greet the visitor exhibit elegant Pre-Colombian pottery and 
textiles. 1 These demonstrations of the technical skill and artistry of indigenous South 
Americans are, currently, the largest quantity and range of such material on permanent 
display in Britain. Other museums with South American material on display in the UK 
include the British Museum and the Horniman Museum in London, the University 
of Cambridge Museum of Archaeology and Anthropology, the Kelvingrove Art 
Gallery and Museum in Glasgow, and the Manchester Univerity Museum. The South 
American collections in all of these museums share a broadly similar history, with 
the vast majority of the material originating from travellers, traders, administrators 
and antiquarians of the 19th and early 20th centuries, with only a limited amount of 
material in the British Museum originating from secure archaeological excavations. To 
quite a large extent this reflects changes in Britain’s political and economic role in the 
continent with a significant decline in investment and trade during the 20th century, 
as well as changes in the law and ethics prohibiting the export of artefacts from most 
Latin American countries from the 1970s. Both the PRM founding collection and the 
rest of the PRM’s archaeological collections are dominated by material from the west 
coast of South America, with a lesser amount of material coming from the Andean 
highlands (cf. Table 17.1). Consequently, not all areas of the continent are equally 
represented in the collection (see 17.3.1 below). Nonetheless, the c. 7,039 objects 
from South America that are defined as ‘archaeological’ include many groups of 
material and individual items that have signficant research value. 

This chapter seeks to characterize the major themes and strengths within the South 
American archaeological collections. As many items do not yet have the correct cultural 
affiliation or dating, it is to be expected that there will be some gaps in this analysis. But, 
it is hoped that our overview will inspire more detailed artefact- and archive-based studies 
of specific parts of the collection, and that more in-depth research will in its turn add 
more precision to the identification and description of the artefacts within the catalogues. 

17.2 The Founding Collection: collections from Ancon and Arica 
17.2.1 Overview 

The following sections provide an overview of the c. 917 ‘archaeological’ objects 
from South America in the PRM founding collection. These comprise c. 514 


PRM Court; cases 18a, 136,139, 143, 146, 147, 150, 152. 
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Table 1 7. 1. Chronological 
overview of South 
American archaeological 
cultures and periods. 


Period 

Dates 

Culture (s) 

Late Horizon 

1476 CE—1534 CE 

Inca 

Late Intermediate 

1000 CE—1476 CE 

Chimu, Chancay 

Middle Horizon 

600 C^IOOO CE 

Wari, Tiwanaku 

Early Intermediate 

200 CE-600 CE 

Moche, Nazca, Lima 

Early Horizon 

900BCE—200 CE 

Paracas 


artefacts from Chile, c. 227 artefacts from Argentina, c. 125 artefacts from Peru, c. 
26 artefacts from Ecuador, 6 artefacts from Brazil, 5 artefacts from Guyana, and 5 
artefacts from Colombia. There are no objects in the PRM founding collection from 
Uruguay, French Guiana, Surinam, or Venezuela, but there are 9 objects recorded as 
from South America, but with no country of origin recorded. 

However, before introducing the PRM founding collection, it is first necessary 
to account for a very large collection of material from Chile and Peru for which 
the documentation is confused, and which includes more than half of the PRM 
founding collection (c. 515 artefacts). This material, variously recorded as from Arica 
(Chile) and Ancon (Peru), comprises more than half of the whole South American 
archaeological collections (c. 3,345 artefacts). These collections - including the 
c. 515 objects from the PRAI founding collection that are recorded as from these 
two locations - are considered in section 17.2.2, before the remaining c. 400 South 
American ‘archaeological’ objects from PRM founding collection are introduced in 
sections 17.2.3 (Peru) and 17.2.4 (the rest of South America). 

17.2.2 Collections from Arica, Chile and Ancon, Peru 

The PRM holds c. 3,345 artefacts that are recorded as having been collected from 
mortuary contexts at two locations in the western coastal area of Peru: Ancon, Peru, 
and Arica, Chile. In the 1870s Arica was part of Peru, but Chile gained control of 
the area during the ‘War of the Pacific’, and has the area has remained part of Chile 
since the Treaty of Ancon in 1883. Since the Treaty is later than the date at which 
many of these objects were collected, objects from this Arica are often recorded in the 
Museum documentation as from Peru. This territorial change, the similarity of the two 
place-names, and the complex processes through which the collection has formed have 
combined to create considerable confusion in the documentation of these collections. 
The site names are mixed up on a number of occasions, and the attribution, in the 
following description, of objects to one site or another must therefore be uncertain at 
present. The artefacts appear all to derive from excavations of mummified remains: from 
the Necropolis at Ancon, from graves exposed at Arica after a devastating hurricane on 
8 August 1868, and from other huacas or graves in the vicinity of both sites. 

The Necropolis at Ancon was both an occupation area and an ancient cemetery, 
containing burials from the Early Intermediate Period to the Late Horizon (200 BCE- 
1550 CE), including elaborate Middle Horizon burials of multiple individuals placed in 
deep-chambered tombs (Kaulicke 1997). While some of the fish-hooks and stone tools 
within the PRM’s collection probably originate from a nearby area with material from 
the Pre-Ceramic through to the Early Horizon (2250—200 BCE BCE), the majority of 
the material comes from the later period burials and includes some Wari influenced 
textiles as well as pieces of later Chancay style. The area referred to as the ‘Necropolis’ 
was revealed during extension of the railway to Chancay in the 1870s, a period when 
Peru was in turmoil leading up to and during the 1879—1884 War of the Pacific with 
Chile (with British investment in the exploitation of Nitrates being a major factor in the 
war). In 1874 and 1875, two German geologists, Wilhelm Reiss and Alphons Stiibel, 
excavated at the Necropolis, and they indicated that much of the cemetery had already 
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Figure 17.1 Undated 
'work-basket ’ or ritual 
bundle from Arica, Chile 
collected by William 
Parry from Arica (PRM 
Accession Number 
1887 . 1 . 633 ). The basket 
contains a range of items 
associated with textile 
production, including 
seven hanks of white spun 
camelidyarn, some of 
which are daubed in red 
paint, an incised bird bone 
and a stone spindle whorl. 


been looted prior to this date (Reiss and Stiibel 1887). Reiss and Stiibel excavated a large 
collection, including pottery, textiles, wood, and human remains, that were subsequently 
placed in the Museum fur Volkerkunde in Berlin. 

The collections from Arica and Ancon is made up, perhaps exclusively, of 
mummified human remains and associated textiles, beads, and ceramic, copper, stone, 
shell, wood and other organic objects. 2 The collections generally comprise material 
of Late Horizon or early Colonial date and include two ‘work-baskets’ (cf. 17.5.1 
below). One ‘basket’ (1887.1.633, Figure 17.1) was collected by William Parry from 
Arica and uses three bent sticks that are lashed together at the base with walls of 
white camelid yarn and bands of dyed camelid yarn. It contains seven hanks of white 
spun camelid yarn, some of which are daubed in red paint, an incised bird bone and 
a stone spindle whorl. A second work-basket (1895.38.1), recorded as collected from 
a huaca (tomb) near Ancon in 1882, was donated directly to the PRM by Professor 
Enrico Hillyer Giglioli (cf. 17.5.1 below). It contains a quantity of spindles, needles, 
combs, cotton and camelid yarns and pieces of fabric (Dransart 1993: 130). 

There are c. 511 objects from Arica, and 4 from Ancon, in the PRM founding 
collection. The material from Arica comprises an unquantified assemblage of c. 
500 shell and seed beads (1884.73.14, 1884.76.128-131); 8 objects - a silver pin, 
2 copper pins, 2 copper knives, a woolen bag, an iron point and a copper disc or 
button (1884.119.564, 1884.119.574—579) — recorded as collected by William Warner 
Parry from Arica; a spindle whorl (1884.104.17) acquired by Pitt-Rivers before 1878, 
possibly from the collection of J.G. Wood; and 2 textile fragments from a tomb at 
Arica, the field collector of which is not recorded (1884.59.1,1884.69.22). 

There are also c. 887 artefacts transferred from the OUMNH in 1886 and 
afterwards: c. 400 recorded as from Arica, and c. 487 from Ancon (1886.2.1-135, 
1887.1.524-525, 1887.1.590-649, 1887.1.712-713, 1887.1.716-717, 1887.33.23, 
1887.130.2, 1940.4.01, 2002.63.1, 2003.29.1, 2003.142.1-2, 2003.149.1, 2004.9.1-6, 
2004.110.1, 2004.205.1-3, 2005.7.1-2, 2005.86.1, 2007.4.1, 2009.51.1, 2010.35-37). 
Additionally, there are c. 53 objects transferred front the Ashmolean Museum in 


2 Two of the PRM’s copper objects that were found by James Harrison at Arica — a fish-hook and a 
‘small piece of a cutting instrument’ — were the subject of metallurgical analysis at Woolwich in the 1890s 
(Harrison 1895: 66). 
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1886, all of which are recorded as from Arica (1886.1,1006-1035). However, the 
largest single element of the Arica and Ancon collections — an assemblage of c. 1,601 
artefacts donated by Louis Colville Gray Clarke (1919.59.21-259, 1921.53.1) — is 
probably all from the Necropolis of Ancon. Also from excavations at Ancon, and 
donated around the same time are c. 131 artefacts donated by Henry Ogg Forbes, 
possibly excavated in 1912 (1921.22.143, 1921.80.1-2, 1921.92.12-146). 

Smaller donations from the two locations include a cuttlefish eye donated by 
Miss L.A. Newsom, collected from the eye of a mummy at Arica by Abraham 
Hume (1895.14.1); a set of reed pan-pipes collected from Ancon by ‘Dr Lemoine’ 
and donated by Eva Cutter (1903.130.3); 3 a ceramic vessel from Ancon donated by 
Samuel Margerison (1910.73.10); a woolen sling from Ancon donated by Henry 
Balfour (1911.10.14); a ceramic vessel donated by Geoffrey Sutherland (1947.6.10); 
two wooden pegs donated by James Archibald Douglas (1949.1.95-96); a fibre object 
from Ancon from the Wellcome collection, purchased at Stevens Auction Rooms on 
22 July 1924 (1985.49.156); and 27 stone spindle whorls and beads acquired from 
Hampshire County Museums (1994.4.12). A collection of c. 17 textile fragments from 
Ancon, which was part of the 1966 purchases from Ipswich Museum, was excavated 
by Admiral Frederick George Denham Bedford in 1879 (1966.1.1375—1390). 

Apart from the grave goods, the mummified human remains recorded as from 
Arica comprise 3 mummified heads from Arica (1887.1.61,1887.33.23), one of which 
is listed as from the collection of Canon William Greenwell (1887.33.23). Recorded 
as from Ancon are 2 mummified human bodies — of a child (Mummy III, 1886.2.19) 
and a new-born baby (Mummy IV, 1886.2.18) - as well as the head of Mummy I 
(1886.33.22) and a specimen of mummified human hair and skin (1884.2.71). 
Mummy IV is described as a new-born child, and said to be child of Mummy II 
which was unwrapped in Peru (see discussion below). Further mummified human 
remains, from other sites or with no detailed provenance and present, are outlined in 
sections 17.2.3 and 17.3 below. 

The primary and secondary documentation of the Ancon and Arica artefacts is 
extensive, and requires a full assessment in the future. A partial overview can, however, 
be provided here. It appears that Commander William Alison Dyke Acland of the 
Royal Navy excavated four mummies (numbered by Acland I-IV) and their grave 
goods at Ancon, and that at least three of the bodies, all children, were acquired from 
Acland by the OUMNH, prior to their transfer to the PRM in 1886. During the late 
19th and early 20th century the unwrapping of Egyptian and Peruvian mummies was 
a fairly frequent public spectacle in England, the USA and Peru. Although Mummy 
II was unwrapped in Peru (of which only the wrappings and grave goods appear now 
to be in the PRM) Mummies I, II and IV (1886.2.18-19, 1887.33.22), were publicly 
unwrapped in Oxford in November 1882: 

‘University Museum. The Delegates of the Museum announce that four Peruvian 
Mummies, from Angon near Lima, presented by Commander W. Acland, R.N., 
have been opened and examined; and that a series of objects of ethnological 
interest obtained from them are now on view in the University Museum. These 
objects comprise children’s toys, grotesque ornaments, articles of food, and 
specimens of coloured fabrics, with patterns and figures of animals, characteristic 
of Peruvian art’ (Oxford University Gazette XIII (436), 28 November 1882: 436). 

The PRM holds a notebook in the Accessions Register with a useful description of 
the unwrapping of these mummy bundles with a rough description of the locations 


Five further cuttlefish beads are possibly not from Arica (2000.76.1, 2004.36.1). 
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within the mummy bundle where textiles and other artefacts originated, including 
pottery whistles, weaving implements and hollow reed tubes with substances that 
could be analysed further. 

The field collectors of the material from Arica and Ancon include William Warner 
Parry, William Alison Dyke Acland (‘Commander Acland’), Swinton Colthurst 
Holland, Lieutenant Mathew (or Matthew) James Harrison, Henry Ogg Forbes, 
Frederick George Denham Bedford, Charles E. Bryant, ‘Dr Lemoine’, Abraham 
Hume. To this list, we might add Ernesto Mazzei, since the work-basket donated by 
Enrico Hillyer Giglioli (1895.38.1) is probably one of the 18 such baskets described in 
the Catalogue of an Archaeological Collection formed in Central and South America by Professor 
Comm. Ernesto Ma^yei, published by Giglioli in 1891 (Giglioli 1891: 31—3). Former 
owners of the Arica and Ancon material include — as well as the various museums 
described above - James Park Harrison, Thomas Joseph Hutchinson (1884.119.574), 
Canon Greenwell, Lord Cochrane, and John G. Wood. 

A much fuller review of published sources, alongside detailed collections-based 
work, would be required to re-connect these collections with their excavation and 
curatorial histories. For now, we can note that for Arica one promising line of enquiry 
is the activities of the crew of HMS Malaaca , which which travelled from Coquimbo 
to Arica to provide assistance for locals a few hours after the earthquake in 1868. 
Firstly, one of the officers of HMS Malaccawis Lieutenant Matthew James Harrison, 
who is recorded as the field collector of the collection from Arica donated by James 
Park Harrison to the Ashmolean Museum in 1876 (1886.1,1006—1035). James Park 
Harrison later published two papers on the PRM’s bead collections from Arica 
(Harrison 1895). Second, while the PRM records William Alison Dyke Acland as the 
field collector of the Ancon material, another Acland — ‘Rev. C.L. Acland’ — published 
a ‘Notice of some Peruvian antiquities obtained from a burial-mound at Arica’ in the 
Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland in 1871 (Acland 1871), describing 
a small collection of stone, copper ceramic and organic artefacts made by G. La- 
Coste, a midshipman on HMS Malacca , 4 of which are now in the British Museum 
(Aml980,Q.4565-4566). James Park Harrison referred to ‘a third collection, exhibited 
by Sir H.W. Acland, is in a table-case in the Nat. Hist. Museum. It was obtained by 
Captain Acland, R.N., when visiting Arica at a later date’ (Harrison 1895: 53, note 1). 
Thirdly, the Chaplain of HMS Malaaca was Rev. J.W. or J.E. Parry (Harrison 1895). 
It is possible that some of the objects from Arica recorded as collected by William 
Warner Parry (who, while serving on HMS Excellent in 1878, collected objects from 
Canada and Japan which were transferred to the PRM from the Ashmolean Museum 
and the OUMNH) were actually collected by Rev. Parry in 1868. 4 

Thomas Joseph Hutchinson (1802-1885) is also also a potential field collector for 
some of the Arica material. Hutchinson was a British Consul in Rosario (Argentina), 
acting Consul for Uruguay, and ultimately Consul for Callao (Peru), before his return 
to Britain when he published Two years in Pern, with exploration of its antiquities which 
includes brief descriptions of his own excavations in Peru (Hutchinson 1873; see also 
Hutchinson 1864,1865,1868,1874,1875a, 1875b). Some of the artefacts he excavated 
in Peru were exhibited at the Bethnal Green Museum (Lane Fox 1875: 322), and the 
potential connections with Pitt-Rivers are discussed further in section 17.2.3 below. At 
present, Hutchinson’s documented connections with the PRM Arica collections are 
limited to his being the former owner of 2 objects from the PRM founding collection 
(1884.119.574—575). However, in his account of Two Years in Peru, he provided a vivid 
description of the incident at Arica to which the PRM documentation refers: 


4 There is also a ‘Captain C. Parry’ recorded as the collector of another Peruvian artifact from the PRM 
founding collection (1884.132.218); see 17.2.3 below. 
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‘One of the most remarkable incidents of this earthquake was the heaving up, in 
some place not very far from Arica, of a number of bodies, buried in the usual 
style of interment along this coast — namely, the squatting posture, in which the 
legs are flexed on the pelvis, and the knees bent in to the chin. They were covered, 
as usual, with cloth, and padded with cotton frock. They had, as elsewhere, one- 
half of a bivalve, about the ordinary size of an oyster, attached to the palm of 
each hand. The usual style of funereal accessories in heads of Indian corn, beans, 
fishing nets, needles for making the same, and bits of cloth, were likewise thrown 
up. From some of the skulls the eyes had been extracted and fishes’ eyes put in 
their place. Of these latter — the eyes of the cuttle-fish — a number were given to 
me by Mr Bracy R. Wilson, our vice-concul at Callao, who had been many years 
resident at Arica, and was intimate with all its bearings’ (Hutchinson 1873: 64—5). 

It is possible that some of the 11 cuttlefish eyes, recorded as collected from the eyes 
of mummies in Arica (or simply ‘Peru), may relate to this account by Hutchinson 
(1895.14.1, 1904.6.1—5, 2000.76.1, 2004.36.1). Further similar connections might be 
explored. Certainly, one impact of the influential Reiss and Stiibel publication on 
1887 — at precisely the moment at which the PRM collections were being transferred 
from the OUMNH, the Ashmolean, and elsewhere, and with Henry Balfour and 
others very new to curatorial processes — may have been to cause the material from 
Arica to be re-classified as from Ancon. 

It is almost certain that there is further material held in the PRM not currently 
recorded as from Arica or Ancon that derives from these two locations. For example, 
there are c. 72 artefacts recorded as from Chile or Peru thatwere donated to the OUMNH 
by Swinton Colthurst Holland, and transferred to the PRM in 1886 (1887.1.504—534, 
1887.1.706-707, 2001.40.1-3, 2004.7.1-3, 2006.52.1-2). Holland was a Lieutenant 
serving on HMS Malacca when it visited Arica after the earthquake, and he donated six 
photographs of the earthquake to the Royal Geographic Society in (Anon 1870: cxxii). 
At present, just 4 of these objects (1887.1.525, 2007.7.1-2) are recorded as from Arica, 
and one (1887.1.524) is recorded as from Ancon: the remaining c. 67 artefacts have no 
detailed region or location recorded. Further collections- and archive-based research 
would add significantly to our understanding of such collections. 

17.2.3 Peruvian Collections in the PRM founding collection 

There are c. 125 ‘archaeological’ objects in the PRM founding collection that are 
recorded as from Peru. Just 4 of these are recorded as from Ancon, and are outlined 
in 17.2.2 above. This section provides an overview of the remining c. 121 objects. 

Three stone axes (1884.126.145—147) are among the earliest archaeological 
objects ever acquired by Pitt-Rivers, since they are listed in the earliest catalogue of 
his collection: his 1862 Catalogue of Arms describes the axes as having been found ‘on 
tertiary beds on the Coast of Peru’ (Pitt-Rivers 1862: items 129b-129d). There are 
also c. 14 objects recorded as excavated by Thomas Hutchinson in Peru: 4 copper 
axes, a plaited grass sling, a wooden paddle, 7 wooden masks from mummies, and 
a mummified human scalp (1884.29.13, 1884.55.68, 1884.57.21-24, 1884.67.85-87, 
1884.119.558-559,1884.119.563,2000.69.1). The sites from which these objects were 
excavated are mostly not recorded, although the sling and the paddle (1884.29.13, 
1884.55.68) are from excavations at Pachacamac, Lima District undertaken by Lord 
Cochrane, in which Hutchinson participated (Schumacher 1874). These collections 
may have been among the Peruvian artefacts exhibited by Hutchinson at the Bethnal 
Green Museum (Lane Fox 1875: 322) before being acquired by Pitt-Rivers, and may 
have at one point have been in the collections of the Anthropological Institute. Six 
further objects from the PRM founding collection are recorded as purchased from 
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the Anthropological Institute in 1880—1881, and may be from Peru: a fibre fishing line 
(1884.11.64); a human skull (1884.140.444); and 4 ceramic vessels or vessel fragments 
(1884.62.7,1884.62.10,1884.62.12-13). 

There are 2 objects — a textile fragment (1884.69.21) and a human skull 
(1884.86.10) - that are recorded as having been excavated from a grave at La Oroya, 
Juntn Region by Charles E. Bryant in 1871, and purchased by Pitt-Rivers in 1880. 
Also from Junln Region are 2 stone mace-heads: one from Chanchamayo acquired by 
Pitt-Rivers before 1874 (1884.127.106), and one recorded as from ‘Provincia de Janja’ 
(1884.127.105). There is also a human skull from Titicaca, Puno Region, which was 
probably acquired by Pitt-Rivers by 1874 (1884.86.9). 

Further items for which the field collector is recorded include 2 stone axes from 
huacas (tombs) near Popayan Colombia (1884.119.71 and 1884.126.136). Clements 
Markham (1830—1916) supplied Pitt-Rivers with these 2 stone axes Markham travelled 
quite widely in South America particularly in Peru between 1852—1853 and 1859— 
1861, he was secretary (1863-1888) and then president (1893-1905) of the Royal 
Geographical Society, and wrote books on travels in Peru, a Quechua dictionary and in 
1912 an influential book on The Incas of Pern. Thus the South American archaeological 
element of the PRM founding collection reflects more than the acquisition of exotic 
curios; it was part of an informed discourse as he contributed to a developing 
intellectual focus on the diversity of ancient cultures in South America. Nonetheless, 
the original catalogue entries for this material provide very little cultural detail and 
the selection and description of the artefacts demonstrates Pitt-Rivers’ focus on 
materials and technology using the South American material to add to the general 
evolutionary and typological basis of his thinking, and there is little evidence that 
subsequent acquisitions from South America ever tried to challenge this approach. 

An interesting pair of objects from Peru in the PRM founding collection is 2 
Chimu-style pots. One (1884.41.193, Figure 17.2) is a black globular pot with relief 
decoration of pelicans in panels of raised dots (piel de ganso), using a human face with 
pierced ear lobes for the neck. The other (1884.67.13, Figure 17.3) is a red pot with 
exactly the same relief decoration on the body of the vessel as the black pot although 
it has a very different human head (the juncture of this head to the body of the pot 
having been disguised through the addition of a necklace). The red pot is smaller than 
the black pot and has a lower quality finish so that it is possible that the black pot served 
as the matrix to make a mould for the red pot. Pottery vessel 1884.67.13 is a forgery, 
possibly using 1884.41.193 as a model. However, the headdress, position of the spout 
and pierced ears of the black vessel suggest that it is not authentic Chimu either. 
Both these pots are clearly marked ‘Peru PR Coll’ and a faint inscriptions suggest that 
they were given (perhaps directly to General Pitt-Rivers, or perhaps to another earlier 
collection, such as that of the Anthropological Institute) by John Wickham Flower 
(cf. 17.3.2 below). The pre-1884 date for these within the PRM founding collection 
marks a surprisingly early example for the production of forgeries, suggesting that 
there was already a strong market in Pre-Colombian antiquities by this period. 

Two ceramic figurines, bound with wool, were probably purchased from Charles 
Jamrach, and are simply recorded as from a Peruvian grave (1884.140.285—286). 
There are also 7 objects purchased from Bryce McMurdo Wright which are recorded 
as possibly from Peru: 2 ceramic dishes, 3 ceramic vessels (2 of which are in the form 
of animals), a copper ring and a copper axe (1884.40.45^-6,1884.41.4, 1884.41.189, 
1884.41.192,1884.119.561,1884.140.939). 

The remaining c. 77 artefacts have no details concerning the collector, source 
or geographical provenance within Peru (many are only possibly from Peru). These 
comprise c. 11 stone and ceramic spindle whorls; c. 32 ceramic artefacts, including 
figures, rattles and vessels; c. 16 copper artefacts, including bowls, chisels, knives and 
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Figure 17.2 Possible 
forgery of a Peruvian 
Chimu-style pottery 
vessel from the Pitt 
Fivers Museum founding 
collection (PRAI 
Accession Number 
1884.41.193;. 

Figure 17.3 Forgery of 
a Peruvian Chimu-style 
pottery vessel from the 
Pitt Rivers Museum 
founding collection (PRM 
Accession Number 
1884.67.13J. Compare 
with Figure 17.2 which 
has exactly the same 
decoration although it has 
a very different head. 



spikes; 3 marble figurines; 7 stone objects, including axes, mullers and a possible 
cannonball; 3 textile fragments; a fishing line of plant fibre, a wooden flageolet and a 
wooden needle, 5 as well as a human skull and a specimen of human hair from a grave 
(1884.86.7,1884.106.47). 

Finally, there is a ceramic double whistling vessel, recorded as ‘obtained from the 
site of Pachacamac in Peru, ‘dug from a site of the old city’ at Huasco (presumably 
a reference to the mountain of Huasco near Pachacamac)(1884.41.195). The source 
for this vessel is not recorded, but a 1873 expedition to Pachacamac included Thomas 
Joseph Hutchinson (Schumacher 1874: 248) (cf. 17.3.2 below). 

17.2.4 The Rest of the Founding Collection 

There are c. 514 ‘archaeological’ objects from Chile in the PRM founding collection, 
of which 511 are recorded as from Arica, and are outlined in 17.2.2 above. The 
remaining objects include an obsidian arrow-head (1884.132.218) and an obsidian block 
(1884.133.123) recorded as from Iquique, Tarapaca Region — a region which, like Arica, 
was part of Peru until 1883. The arrow-head is recorded as collected by ‘Captain C. Parry’, 
who also collected PRM founding collection material from Mexico (see Chapter 18). 

There are c. 227 ‘archaeological’ objects from Argentina in the PRM founding 
collection. These are mainly made up of a collection of c. 221 stone arrow-heads, 
flakes and borers made by William Henry Hudson from the Rio Negro area of 
Patagonia, Argentina in 1870 and 1871. These artefacts were purchased by Pitt-Rivers 
from Hudson along with a letter (currently unlocated) detailing the sites from which 

5 PRM Accession Numbers 1884.11.64,1884.35.48,1884.40.17,1884.40.47-48,1884.41.8-9,1884.41.190- 
191, 1884.62.4, 1884.62.11, 1884.63.66, 1884.64.2, 1884.64.12-15, 1884.64.23, 1884.64.26, 1884.64.28, 
1884.67.1-8, 1884.67.13, 1884.68.74, 1884.68.144, 1884.69.23-24, 1884.86.7, 1884.86.11, 1884.104.98- 
104,1884.106.47,1884.110.18,1884.110.29,1884.111.14,1884.119.226,1884.119.556-557,1884.119.562, 
1884.119.565-573, 1884.119.580-581, 1884.126.143-144, 1884.127.84, 1884.127.98, 1884.127.126-128, 
1884.140.287,1884.140.580-582,1884.140.628, 1884.140.863 and 1884.140.941. 
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Figu re 17.4 Illustration 
published by General Pitt- 
Rivers in 1875 comparing 
arrow-headsfrom USA 
and Patagonia (Lane Fox 
1875:plate XXIII). 


they were collected, which formed the basis of Pitt-Rivers’ 1875 paper ‘On a series of 
about two hundred flint and chert arrow-heads, flakes, thumbflints and borers from 
the Rio Negro, Patagonia; with some remarks on the stability of form observable in 
stone implements’ (Pitt-Rivers 1875). The paper compared the Patagonian material 
to similar arrow-heads from North America, in order to assert a shared technological 
evolution (Figure 17.4). Also from Argentina there are 6 flint flakes simply recorded 
as from Patagonia, acquired from John Lubbock (Lord Avebury) (1884.132.124-129). 
These may, or may not, derive from the Hudson fieldwork in Rio Negro. 

There are 26 ‘archaeological’ objects from Ecuador in the PRM founding 
collection. There are 6 artefacts collected by Clarence Buckley in 1871: a stone vessel 
and a ceramic vessel found ‘with some bronze implements’ from a grave at Cuenca, 
Azuay Province (1884.62.3,1884.128.73); a copper axe and 2 stone axes from Macas, 
Morona-Santiago Province (1884.119.72, 1884.126.188-189); and a ceramic bowl 
with painted decoration from the Napo River (Rio Napo) (1884.64.19). There are 
6 more objects from Macas, the collector for which is not recorded: a copper adze, 
3 stone axes, and 2 stone mace-heads (1884.12.43, 1884.119.423, 1884.126.151, 
1884.126.187, 1884.126.191, 1884.127.102), one of which was possibly purchased 
from Bryce McMurdo Wright (1884.12.43). There are also 3 ceramic vessels and 
a ceramic head from graves in Tumbes Region (1884.40.49, 1884.62.6, 1884.67.9, 
1884.67.14) - one of which (1884.62.6) is recorded as having formed part of Pitt- 
Rivers’ purchases from the collection of the Anthropological Institute in 1881 — and 
3 ceramics from unrecorded locations within Ecuador (1884.62.5, 1884.62.8-9). 
There are also 7 copper and stone axes that are recorded as probably from Ecuador, 
3 of which were purchased from Bryce McMurdo Wright (1884.119.421—422, 
1884.126.154,1884.126.193,1884.126.205,1884.127.103-104). 

There are 6 ‘archaeological’ objects from Brazil in the PRM founding collection. These 
comprise 5 stone axes from Santos, Sao Paulo acquired from Richard Burton, who was in 
Sao Paulo in the 1860s (Burton 1869: vi) (1884.126.125,1884.126.148-150,1884.126.172), 
and a stone axe collected from the Madeira River by H.G. Williams (1884.126.194). 

There are 5 ‘archaeological’ objects from Colombia in the PRM founding 
collection. These comprise 2 stone axes from a mound at Popayan, Cauca (1884.119.71, 
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1884.126.136) and 3 stone axes from an unnamed huaca at Sasaima, Cundinamarca 
(1884.126.137—139). A gold nose-ring, recorded as from ‘New Granada’ (1884.84.20), 
appears to have come to the Museum in 1884, but is no longer in the collection. 
Museum documentation indicates that the object was either returned to Pitt-Rivers’ 
private collection in 1884, or stolen from the Museum in the late 1960s. 

There are 5 ‘archaeological’ objects from Guyana in the PRM founding collection, 
all of which are stone axes (1884.126.152-153, 1884.126.190,1884.126.221-222). None 
have any further detail of geographical provenance or field collection recorded, although 
two are from the collection of John Lubbock (Lord Avebury) (1884.126.221—222). 

Finally, there are 9 ‘archaeological’ objects in the PRM founding collection that are 
recorded as from South America, but with no detail of their country of provenance: 
4 stone axes, a stone mace-head, and a stone burnisher or whetstone purchased 
from Bryce McMurdo Wright (1884.126.185-186, 1884.126.195, 1884.126.220, 
1884.127.100, 1884.129.22); and a stone grinder and 2 mace-heads with no further 
detail (1884.10.29, 1884.127.99, 1884.127.101). There are no ‘archaeological’ objects 
in the PRM founding collection from Bolivia. 

Although much of the PRM founding collection material came from auction 
houses and unnamed sources, some of it reflects the social networks that Pitt-Rivers 
was developing, with a notable part of the collection coming from individuals who 
had acquired the objects in South America themselves and were thus able to provide 
Pitt-Rivers with some information about their original context. This included Charles 
E. Bryant (who worked for the mint in Peru), Thomas Hutchinson, Clements 
Markham and William Hudson — not to mention John Lubbock (cf. 17.3.5 below). 

17.3 The Development of the Archaeological Collections After 1884 
17.3.1 Introduction 

The following sections provide overviews of the ‘archaeological’ material from 
each of the countries of South America. More than half of the South American 
‘archaeological’ collections — some 3,762 of the c. 4,715 — are from Peru. These are 
discussed in section 17.3.2, before considerations of the c. 1,297 objects from Chile 
(17.3.3), the c. 739 objects from Ecuador (17.3.4), the c. 573 objects from Argentina 
(17.3.5), the c. 83 objects from Bolivia (17.3.6), the c. 51 objects from Guyana (17.3.8), 
the c. 43 objects from Colombia (17.3.7), and the c. 13 objects from Brazil (17.3.9). 
The c. 45 archaeological objects from the island of Tierra del Fuego (which is divided 
between Chile and Argentina are discussed in section 17.3.10). 

As well as these collections, there are smaller collections from Paraguay, Venezuela 
and Uruguay. There are 4 ‘archaeological’ objects from Paraguay, all of which are 
from the Paraguayan Chaco: 2 fragments of ceramic pipes donated by Seymour H.C. 
Hawtrey (1902.67.18-19), and 2 ceramic sherds collected by Andrew Pride of the South 
American Missionary Society, and donated by him in 1903 (1903.20.8—9). There is just 
one ‘archaeological’ object from Venezuela: an undated stone plaque from the collection 
of Adrien de Mortillet, transferred to the PRM from the Wellcome Collection in 1985 
(1985.52.301). There is also just one ‘archaeological’ object from Uruguay: stone 
axe with no detailed provenance, which was transferred from the OUMNH in 1902 
(1902.89.6). There are no ‘archaeological’ objects from Surinam or French Guiana. 

There are also c. 15 objects recorded as from South America, but with no country 
of origin recorded. Nine of these are from the PRM founding collection, and are 
discussed in section 17.2.4 above. The remaining 6 objects comprise a carved bone 
hair pin that is possibly from the Tradescant Collection, and was transferred from the 
Ashmolean Museum on 27 April 1888 (1886.1.1123 .2); 4 carved stone plaques from 
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the collection of Adrien de Mortillet, transferred to the PRM from the Wellcome 
Collection in 1985 (1985.49.26, 1985.49.64, 1985.49.78, 1985.49.143); and a stone 
disc doanted by Henry Martin Gibbs in 1900 (2009.96.1). 

17.3.2 Peru 

There are c. 3,817 ‘archaeological’ objects from Peru, of which c. 130 are from the 
PRM founding collection (4 of which are recorded as from Ancon; see 17.2.3 above) 
A total of 2,372 of the Peruvian 3,762 objects are currently recorded as from Ancon 
(see 17.2.2 above). This section considers the c. 1,325 Peruvian ‘archaeological’ objects 
that are not from the PRM founding collection, and are not recorded as from Ancon. 

Some 50 of these objects were acquired by the PRM before 1900. These early 
additions to these Peruvian collections include a ceramic water-bottle acquired by 
the Ashmolean Museum by an exchange with the collection of Henry Christy in 
1869, and transferred to the PRM in 1886 (1886.1.1036), and a carved stone head 
collected by William Acland and transferred from the OUMNH in 1886 (1886.2.125). 
There is a collection of c. 32 artefacts — including ceramics, texiles, leather sandals, 
and specimens of pigment (1887.1.504-534, 1887.1.706-707) — that are recorded as 
excavated from an unnamed site of a grave in Peru by Swinton Holland, at some point 
before their donation to the PRM in 1886. As noted in 17.2.4 above, these may derive 
from excavations at Ancon or Arica, Chile. Three human skulls (1887.33.19—21) 
and 2 mummified human heads (1887.33.18, 1887.33.31) were transferred from the 
OUMNH in 1887 with very little documentation. One of the skulls (1887.33.19) is 
recorded as from Pachacamac, and one was presented by ‘R. Darbishire’ (1884.33.18). 
There is also a human skull with no detailed geographical provenance within Peru 
(1895.52.11) which was purchased from the collection of Charles Ottley Groom 
(notoriously known as the Prince of Mantua; see Davenport-Hines 2004), possibly at a 
sale of his collection at Stevens Auction Rooms in 1895, by William Downing Webster, 
and sold to the PRM in 1895 (1895.52.11). There are 2 ceramic vessels (1892.67.26, 
1892.67.931) from Peru that are from the collection of John Wickham Flower. These 
are in addition to the 2 vessels (1884.41.193,1884.67.13) that are recorded as acquired 
from Flower by Pitt-Rivers to form part of the PRM founding collection (discussed 
in 17.2.3 above). Vessels 1892.67.26 and 1892.67.931 may also possibly derive from 
the PRM founding collection, although at present they are recorded as transferred 
from the OUMNH in 1892. Another specimen of human hair, from a mummified 
body, was transferred from the OUMNH in 1895 (1895.63.1). Two gold objects - a 
figure of a bird and a gold disc (1898.39.1-2) - recorded as collected from a huaca at 
Huacho, Lima Province, were donated by William Hare Maunsell in 1888. A ceramic 
figure, from the collection of ‘Colonel North’, was purchased by the PRM from 
George Fabian Lawrence in 1898 (1898.66.21). 

The material acquired by the PRM after 1900 came from a number of difference 
sources, including J.H. Spottiswoode, Henry Ogg Forbes, Henry Boyle Townshend 
Somerville, George Fabian Lawrence, Frederick Wolff Ogilvie and William Heneage 
Ogilvie, James Archibald Douglas, Jana Valencic, Louis Colville Gray Clarke Puttick 
and Simpson, Stevens Auction Rooms, the Wellcome Historical Medical Museum, 
and Yvonne K. Zwozdiak-Southall. Where recorded, most of this material comes 
from the looting or excavation of funerary contexts. There are single ceramic vessels 
from the collections of Acland (1911.3.4), Edward Burnett Tylor (1917.53.524) 
and John Evans (1928.68.42). Many of the collections have no detailed provenance 
recorded, but the sites and regions that are recorded include the Chillon Valley, Nazca 
Province, La Libertad Region, and Chancay and Tambo Inga in Lima Province. 
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17.3.3 Chile 

There are c. 1,297 ‘archaeological’ objects that are currently recorded as from Chile, 
of which c. 514 are from the PRM founding collection. Some 973 of these objects 
(including c. 511 objects from the PRM founding collection) are from the site of 
Arica, and are discussed in section 17.2.2 above. The 3 Chilean ‘archaeological’ 
objects that are not recorded as from Arica are discussed in section 17.2.4 above. The 
PRM also holds c. 56 objects from Tierra de Fuego, which are currently recorded as 
Chilean, but some of which may derive from the Argentinian regions of Tierra de 
Fuego. These are discussed in section 17.3.10 below. 

There are c. 220 Chilean objects that are not from the PRM founding collection, 
and are not recorded as from the site of Arica or from Tierra del Fuego. Just 3 of 
these were collected before 1900: a human skull and a mummified human bodiy from 
Antofagasta Region, and a second mummified body from Tarapaca Region, all of 
which were donated by John Arthur Gibbs in 1899 (1899.57.1-3). 

The remaining artefacts (acquired by the PRM after 1900) are mainly made up 
of three collections. There are c. 99 bone fish-hooks and tools, stone arrow-heads, 
stone beads and perforated shells, recorded simply as collected in Chile, that were 
purchased by Amelia Laversuch of Southsea in 1923 from ‘Captain Flollrook’ (or 
‘Holbrook’), and purchased by the PRM in 1928 (1928.54.1-98). There are c. 48 
objects from Antofagasta and Rio Loa, Quillagua that were donated by ‘Mrs Jones’ in 
1933 (1933.24.4—10, 1933.24.25-60) (Pusch 1988). There are also c. 27 stone arrow¬ 
heads that were transferred from the Ashmolean Museum in 1969, some of which 
are from Iquique, Tarapaca Region, and some of which are recorded as collected by 
Richard Jacques (1969.34.110-115,1969.34.559-577). 

17.3.4 Ecuador 

There are c. 739 ‘archaeological objects from Ecuador, of which c. 26 are from 
the PRM founding collection and are discussed in section 17.2.4 above. All of the 
remaining c. 717 artefacts were acquired by the PRM after 1910. In contrast with the 
material from coastal regions of Peru and Chile, the Ecaudorian collections — which 
are also from the Pacific coastal region, but from areas in which organics are rarerly 
preserved — mainly comprises ceramics. The majority of the collection is made up 
of c. 502 objects donated by Louis Colville Gray Clarke, including c. 300 ceramic 
spindle whorls; c. 98 ceramic figures, fragments of figures, and human and animal 
heads (many broken from larger vessels); and c. 74 ceramic stamps, 2 stone tools, and 
a figurine cast (1920.81.1-505,1921.67.84, 2004.38.1). All but 57 of these objects are 
recorded as being from Manta, Manabi Province, while the others are simply recorded 
as from ‘Ecuador’. The other material includes an assemblage of c. 112 artefacts 
excavated from La Tolita, Esmeraldes, by Ronald Hawks Thomas (1925.21.117—230; 
c. 64 objects donated by Alan James Ruthven-Murray (1929.63.1-54); and a single 
stone axe from the collection of John Evans (1928.68.46). 

17.3.5 Argentina 

There are c. 573 ‘archaeological objects from Argentina, of which c. 227 are from the 
PRM founding collection and are discussed in section 17.2.4 above. The PRM also 
holds c. 56 objects from Tierra de Fuego, which are currently recorded as Chilean, 
but some of which may derive from the Argentinian regions of Tierra de Fuego 
(see 17.3.10 below). Some 451 of the c. 573 Argentinian objects are from Patagonia, 
including all of the c. 227 artefacts in the PRM founding collection. All of the objects 
from Patagonia are stone arrow-heads or other stone implements. The Patagonian 
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material acquired by the PRM after 1884 comprises a stone arrow-head and a stone 
borer donated by John Roger in 1891 (1891.6.1-2); 9 stone scrapers donated from the 
estate of John Lubbock (Lord Avebury), per the British Museum, in 1917 (1917.36.9— 
17); 3 stone arrow-heads from Rio Negro and Chubut Province donated by W.R. 
Lively in 1921 (1921.5.1-3); c. 85 stone tools collected by Rev. Percy Estcourt Class 
and his wife ‘from an old Tehuelche campsite’ near Trelew, Chubut Province, and 
from Puerto Madryn in the same region, and donated in 1925 (1925.71.1—85); c. 24 
stone tools collected by Richard Lydekker at Santa Cruz, possibly in 1893, acquired 
by John Evans, and donated to the PRM (some per the Ashmolean Museum) in the 
1920s and 1960s (1928.68.33-41, 1969.34.375-389); c. 58 stone tools collected by 
Walter Baldwin Spencer and Jean Hamilton, and donated from Spencer’s estate in 
1930 (1930.65.1-50); c. 35 stone arrow-heads from Rio Negro donated from the 
estate of Walter Woodbine Parish in 1950 (1950.4.43-78); and 3 stone arrow-heads 
from Rio Negro (1994.47.1—3), and a stone bolas (2009.167.1), for which no further 
documentation exists. The Spencer material derives from his last expedition in 1929: 
the larger part of that expedition’s collections are held in Melbourne, but the PRM 
holds a copy of his 1929 diary entries describing the expedition. 6 

It is significant that such a large part of the Argentinian collections, as they were 
developed by Pitt-Rivers and Henry Balfour, is made up of material from Patagonia. 
Tierra del Fuego (see 17.4.10 below) was an important region around which debates 
concerning human social evolution developed in the second half of the 19th century, 
inspired especially by Darwin’s account of the ‘degeneration’ of South American 
populations in this region and based on his famous visit to Patagonia on HMS Beagle 
in 1833. Peoples such as the Selk’nam (Ona) were considered to be living in a state of 
‘savagery’, and some of the historic documentation of the PRM collections describes 
the material culture as that of ‘savages’. This is one case - given the idea of living 
Stone Age peoples — in which boundaries between ‘archaeological’ and ‘ethnographic’ 
collections overlap in complex ways, including, for example, ‘ethnographic’ objects such 
as a bow and quiver from Tierra del Fuego collected by Swinton Colthurst Holland 
(1887.1.527), as well as the stone tool collections. John Lubbock was actively involved 
in these debates, and the presence of Patagonian material from his collection both in 
the PRM founding collection (1884.132.124—129), and in the material that came to 
the PRM after his death (1917.36.9—17), testifies to this. Similarly, the material from 
John Evans’ collection was originally collected by the British palaeontologist Richard 
Lydekker during his trip to describe mammalian and reptilian fossils housed at the then 
newly founded Museo de La Plata, Argentina in 1893 (e.g. 1928.68.33-41,1969.34.375- 
389). A major part of the significance of these collections lies not in their potential as 
evidence of stone tool technology, but in their place in the history of the imagining 
of Patagonia and Tierra del Fuego as ‘the uttermost end of the earth’ (McEwan et al. 
1998), and the effect that this had on the development of archaeology as a discipline. 

Apart from the material from Patagonia, there are c. 122 ‘archaeological’ objects 
from Argentina, from three sources. There is a single stone axe donated by Louis 
Colville Gray Clarke (1919.1.7), and 11 ceramic sherds collected from Pucara de 
Tilcara, Province of Jujuy by E.H. Nye, and donated t the PRM by Arthur Griffith 
in 1930 (1930.39.5—15). The remaining material is an assemblage of c. 110 artefacts 
collected by by H.D. and C.L. Hoskold, and was originally given to the Cotteswold 
Naturalists Field Club before being presented to the PRM in 1947 (1947.7.01-085, 
1988.5.1, 2003.37.1-4). This collection was made between 1882 and 1885, and is 
primarily from the Province of Catamarca, with some material from La Roya Province. 
A report, pubished in the Proceedings of the Cotteswold 'Naturalists’ Yield Club , provides a 


6 PRM Manuscript Collections, Spencer Papers, Box 7, Items 8—10. 
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useful description of where each of the pottery, stone, metal, slag and cloth objects 
came from (Hoskold and Hoskold 1895). While some of these entries only provide a 
broad site location (e.g. ‘vase found in an Indian tomb in the Province of Catamara’, 
1947.7.02), others are more detailed with a significant number excavated within the 
villages of La Troya and Belen. The majority of this material appears to be from 
the Late Period (900—1470 CE) with some of it in the Santa Maria style, including a 
fairly rare copper alloy plaque (1988.5.1, see Gonzalez 1992). Given the fairly tight 
provenance for this collection, it would benefit from a more detailed study. 

173.6 Bolivia 

There are c. 93 ‘archaeological objects from Bolivia, none of which are from the PRM 
founding collection. Some 51 of these are recorded as collected at Tiwanaku (Tiahuanaco), 
near Lake Titicaca in La Paz Department: 3 ceramic vessels, 3 copper pins, and a ceramic 
figure (a modern forgery) of a ‘sky god’, collected by Rev. Percy Estcourt Class and his 
wife (1925.69.1-5,1925.71.87-88); a carved stone figure (also a modern forgery) collected 
by Percy Harrison Fawcett (1931.42.27); 14 stone arrow-heads collected by ‘Mrs Jones’ 
(1933.24.11-24); 12 ceramic vessels excavated by James Archibald Douglas at Isla del Sol, 
Lake Titicaca in 1911 (1949.1.40-50); another ceramic vessel donated by Douglas, from 
Copacabana (1949.1.75); and a carved stone animal figure and 11 bronze ex voto figures 
from the Wellcome Institute collection, mainly from the collection of Adrien de Mortillet 
(1985.49.76,1985.1673-1683,1985.52.2862-2863). 

There is also a string-work vest recorded as collected from a grave near Colcha 
by A.A. Fergusson Leeds (1911.44.1); 4 stone arrow-heads purchased from William 
Downing Webster, and simply recorded as from ‘Bolivia’ (1912.83.6-6); a carved 
stone figure of a llama acquired in La Paz by Louis Colville Gray Clarke (1919.1.4); 
a stone axe also acquired by Clarke, from a mound excavated at ‘kilometre 117 on 
the Potosi-Sucre railway’ (1931.63.1); and a woollen sling collected by Percy Harison 
Fawcett (1931.42.14). Finally, there is an unquantified assemblage of stone beads 
(strung together as a necklace), a stone pendant, 2 bone fish-hooks, 2 specimens of 
raw copper, and c. 20 stone arrow-heads (1952.4.22-26) recorded as from ‘Cabrizos’, 
collected by Alexander Edward Fergusson Leeds, and donated to the PRM in 1952. 

17.3.7 Guyana 

The PRM holds c. 51 ‘archaeological’ objects from Guyana, 5 of which are from the 
PRM founding collection and are discussed in section 17.2.4 above. The material 
includes 6 undated ceramic vessels donated by Edward Im Thurn in December 1885 
(1885.9.2-6); a jaguar bone necklace (1889.14.5) and a ceramic whistle (1895.11.40) 
both also donated by im Thurn, in June 1895; a jaguar bone flageolet from the 
collection of Greville John Chester, transferred from the Ashmolean Museum 
in 1886 (1886.1.979); 2 stone axes from the collection of John Wickham Flower 
(1892.67.765—766); a stone axe from the collection of Alexander James Montgomerie 
Bell (1921.91.234); and 6 stone axes from the collection of John Evans, variously 
acquired from John Lubbock, William Phelps and possibly other sources, during the 
1860s and 1870s (1928.68.45, 1928.47^19, 1949.1.104-105). There are 10 stone axes 
and a fragment of a stone grinder that are recorded as collected by an unnamed 
‘native’ for William Henry Campbell, sent to John Lubbock (Lord Avebury) through 
Joseph Dalton Hooker, and passed to the PRM per the British Museum in 1917 
(1917.36.8, 1917.36.72-81). These are recorded as from Rupumuni River and from 
‘Upper Essequibo River’. There are also 5 ground stone tools from ‘Rupununi’ 
donated by James Williams in 1941 (1941.3.91-96); 10 atefacts (charcoal fragments, 
painted stones, a wooden club, 2 stone axes, and a hollow stone object of unknown 
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use) donated by Audrey Butt-Colson in the 1950s (1954.2.50,1954.2.137,1958.3.133— 
137); and a stone tool collected by Leslie Rooney in the Upper Mazaruni region in the 
early 1950s (1994.10.21). 

17.3.8 Colombia 

There are c. 43 ‘archaeological objects from Colombia, 5 of which are from the PRM 
founding collection and are discussed in section 17.2.4 above. The remaining 38 artefacts 
include c. 25 drilled stone beads found at the bottom of Lake Guatavita, Cundinamarca 
Department when it was drained, and donated per the British Museum in 1913 (1913.1.1— 
25). There is a gold nose ornament (1919.28.5) and a modern forgery of an ancient ceramic 
bowl (1922.8.9) that were donated by Louis Colville Gray Clarke. A stone axe ‘found 
during agricultural operations at the headwaters of the Putumayo River’ (1923.88.293) 
and an assemblage of 5 artefacts (2 shell ornaments, a natural stone, a ceramic figure, 
and a ground stone object) from a tumulus recorded as located on the ‘Bogota Plains’ 
(1925.21.9-13) were donated by Ronald Hawksby Thomas in the 1920s. There is also a 
ceramic cylinder, a ceramic head, and a ceramic spindle whorl collected from Frios, Tolima 
by ‘G.E. Turner’ and donated to the PRM by Robert Powley Wild in 1932 (1932.11.82); 
and a ceramic figure and a ceramic stamp from Antioquia, donated by the Canonesses of 
St Augustine, Westgate-on-Sea, Kent in 1972 (1972.6.1—2). 

17.3.9 Brazil 

The PRM holds c. 13 archaeological objects from Brazil, 6 of which are from the 
PRM founding collection and are discussed in section 17.2.4 above. The remaining 
7 objects comprise a stone axe recorded as from Tocantins River, transferred from 
the OUMNH in 1902 (1902.89.5); a stone axe collected from a Perixel shell-mound 
at Laguna, Santa Catarina and donated by Antonio Carlos Simoens Da Silva in 
1912 (1912.23.1); a stone spear-head found on the river-bed of the Musiguassu 
River at Sao Paulo around 1884 by ‘WJ. Hammond’, and donated from his estate 
in 1921 (1921.62.1); a stone axe from the collection of Lucas White King, acquired 
by Louis Colville Gray Clarke from William Downing Webster, and donated to 
the PRM by Clarke in 1921 (1921.67.83); a stone axe from the collection of John 
Evans (1928.68.43); a stone axe (or possibly a natural stone) found during drilling 
works in the valley of the Sao Antonio River and donated by ‘G.R. Nicolaus’ in 
1930 (1930.37.1); and a ceramic sherd collected during hunting at Rio do Sono, and 
donated by David Maybury-Lewis in 1957 (1957.2.23B). 

17.3.10 Tierra del Fuego 

The PRM holds c. 56 archaeological objects from Tierra del Fuego, none of which are 
from the PRM founding collection. Tierra del Fuego is divided between Argentina 
and Chile. The PRM documentation is currently weak for material from Tierra 
del Fuego, but at present all 56 objects are recorded as from Chile. The collection 
includes an unquantified assemblage of perhaps 19 worked stones and sea-lion teeth 
from a midden deposit on Elizabeth Island in the Straits of Magellan, collected 
by Flenry Nottidge Moseley while serving on F1MS Challenger on 19 January 1875 
(1887.1.694, 1949.1.106; cf. Moseley 1892). A sandstone object, shaped in the form 
of an axe with a bevelled edge, was collected by Gordon S, Gunn while serving 
on HMS A-lert in 1880, and is recorded as a ‘morpholith obtained from Fuegians 
in Magellan Straits’ (1933.17.1). An assemblage from ‘an old Yahgan midden’ on 
Navarin Island, was collected by Sir Walter Baldwin Spencer on his last journey in 
1929 - fieldwork that was described in a published account in 1931, edited by R.R, 
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Marett and Tom Penniman, with contributions by James Frazer and Henry Balfour 
(Spencer 1931; cf. 17.3.5 above). The assemblage comprises c. 18 stone tools, awls 
and wedges made from various kinds of animal bone (1930.65.51-63, 1930.65.68- 
72). An assemblage of 6 stone tools collected by ‘Mrs G.R. Nicolaus’ in 1926-1927 
from a site of former gold dredging opposite Punta Arenas, Tierra del Fuego was 
donated in 1930 (1930.37.2). 

17.5 Discussion 
17.5.1 Overview 

The South American archaeological collections represent an important resource for 
the study of the history of archaeology, in transatlantic perspective, during the 19th and 
early 20th centuries. The collections are not characterized by large assemblages from 
documented archaeological excavations, nor photographs and plans documenting 
archaeological sites, nor monumental sculptures imported across the ocean. 
Instead, the collections developed according to major themes in the archaeology of 
technology, and comparative world archaeology — from mummification, to stone and 
copper technology, to representational art. There was a period of energetic collecting 
at the start of the 20th century, with some individuals such as Louis Clarke actively 
seeking to purchase material in order that the PRM might have ‘representative series’, 
as well as the PRM making use of dealers, sales rooms and auction houses to acquire 
material. A large part of the collection, however, was acquired because the developing 
fame and character of the PRM, and the wide networks of the Curator Henry Balfour, 
attracted donations from individuals and institutions that considered the PRM an 
appropriate repository for ethnographic and archaeological artefacts. This may have 
been particularly true for South American material and many individuals have chosen 
to offer the PRM material they collected or inherited. This is presumably why the wife 
of Col. Percy Harrison Fawcett gave the llama-wool sling (1931.42.14) that he had 
acquired in Bolivia before his last, ill-fated expedition. 

However, the strengths of the collection include the ceramics, textiles and metals 
of the Pacific coast, the acquisition of which result as much from the histories of 
British involvement in trade, mining and railway construction as they do from any 
coherent accessioning policy within the PRM. An interesting example of this is the 
collection of c. 63 artefacts made by James Archibald Douglas (1884—1978): from 
sites including Cuzco (Peru), Arica (Chile), and Isla del Sol and Tiahuanaco (Bolivia) 
(1945.10.129, 1947.12.2—3, 1949.1.40—97, 1950.3.2). During his early career Douglas 
undertook geological research along the line being excavated for new railways in Peru 
and Bolivia for the WE. Balston Expedition (1910—1912), the results of this research 
being published in three sections (Douglas 1914, 1920, 1921). The PRM collection 
comes from this time, but Douglas did not donate it until the late 1940s, after he had 
become a professor in the Geology Department of the University of Oxford. It is 
well known that many of the archaeological sites of Peru and Bolivia were looted 
during this period of railway construction, including Tiahuanaco where some of 
Douglass material comes from. 

A key factor within this is the role that auction houses played in acquiring and 
distributing collections. Some 694 ‘archaeological’ artefacts now in the PRM were 
purchased from Puttick and Simpson’s auction rooms, mainly in 1933 (1933.75.1—48, 
1933.84.1-2,1933.85.1-102,1935.68.13,1951.2.32,1952.7.17, 1985.49.125), while c. 
122 were purchased from Stevens Auction Rooms (1902.82-83,1904.48.3,1951.2.33, 
1985.49, and 9 objects within 1985.49). The potential profit through sale at these 
auction houses was clearly well understood. For example, as announced in The New 
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York Times on August 26, 1901 Spenser St John, the British former ambassador to 
Peru, planned to sell 400 pieces of pottery that he had acquired in Peru at auction in 
London (a few of these pieces were later donated to the British Museum by Alfred 
Walter Francis). More detailed research into the sales made through the Puttick and 
Simpson saleroom and Stevens Auction rooms could help to reveal their pattern of 
acquisitions: much of it coming from Trujillo, Ancon and Paracas areas. 

The collections of the British Museum and Cambridge University Museum of 
Archaeology and Anthropology have a shared history with that of the PRM with fairly 
similar strengths in the ceramics and textiles of coastal Peru. Very little of this material 
comes from well-recorded excavations, with much of it relating to late 19th-century 
naval and trading activities (particularly in relation to Peru, Chile and Argentina, which 
helps explain the significant collections in Manchester and Glasgow). In some cases, 
such as the Spottiswoode and Wellcome collections, material that was originally held 
together has been split between the institutions, and some collectors such as Henry 
Ogg Forbes and Louis Colville Gray Clarke collected material for all three institutions. 
All these institutions also acquired material from the same auction houses, with material 
from the same looting episodes being split up and acquired by different museums. In 
some cases paired objects are housed within the collections of different institutions 
(such as Chimu vessels made in the same mould), and there is at least one instance 
(1884.69.23) where off-cuts of a cloth in the PRM are located in the British Museum 
and the Cambridge University Museum of Archaeology and Anthropology. This shared 
history means that a very useful piece of research would be a collaborative investigation 
of the South American collections housed in Oxford, London and Cambridge. The 
sharing of archived information would create a richer understanding of the provenance 
and range of material held in these institutions, and the resulting database would 
facilitate future research and exhibition planning. 

As well as the early forgeries from the collection of John Wickham Flower, 
which came into the PRM founding collection (see 17.2.3 above), a number of other 
forgeries and copies came the PRM’s collections after 1884 including the figurine 
(1925.69.1) described as a ‘sky god’ that is recorded as having been ‘excavated’ from 
near Tiahunaaco, Bolivia (see 17.3.6 above), but which is more accurately described 
as a tourist item rather than a forged copy. The history of the developing market for 
fakes, forgeries and tourist art is an exciting area in which future research into the 
South American archaeological collections could be developed. 

As well as these general themes, four specific aspects of the South American 
archaeological collections warrant further discussion: the textile collections (17.5.2 
below), the Khipus (17.5.3), the pottery (15.5.4), and the musical instruments (15.5.5) 

17.5.2 Textiles 

One area that has particular promise for future research is that of textile production. 
The PRM has c. 589 ‘archaeological’ textiles from South America, both entire garments 
and textile fragments. All of these originate from the coast of Peru and northern coast 
of Chile, where they survived due to the exceptional dry preservation conditions. The 
collection includes many styles such a Paracas (e.g. 1952.7.64 and 1933.75.33), Middle 
Horizon period Nazca fabrics showing Wari influence (1933.75.15, 1934.70.10 
and 1952.7.52), Chancay (1952.7.40 and 1952.7.68), Chimu (1934.70.17 .1 and 
1933.75.29) and Late Horizon (e.g. 1952.7.35, a miniature slit-necked shirt of natural 
cotton, decorated with punched-out fish of silver and copper alloy sheet metal and 
fringe of star-shaped metal pendants). Linda Mowat, Penny Dransart and Ann Rowe 
have in the past identified some of these textiles on the basis of style, but in many 
cases it is difficult to give them secure attributes, partly because coastal cultures have 
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Figure 17.5 Unfinished 
Inca-style cap from 
Arica, Chile with the 
hall of wool used as the 
foundation of the coil 
work construction still 
attached (PRM Accession 
Number 1887.1.525J. 



been more fully defined for pottery than other artefact types and in some cases the 
textile style zones do not fully concur with pottery style zones or periods. While some 
iconographic features and techniques are culturally specific, a strength of the PRM 
collection is the plainer textiles and cordage, which are difficult to attribute if they do 
not already have good provenance. The collection requires an extensive programme 
of documentary and archival research to enhance the understanding of provenance 
wherever possible, and a programme of photography and online publication of 
high-quality images, so that researchers in Peru and elsewhere could achieve a more 
detailed comparison to other examples. 

As well as a strong collection of textiles, the PRM also has an outstanding collection 
of tools and materials from the coast of Peru that were used for dying (more than 20 
samples of mineral colorants), spinning (c. 751 spindle whorls and spindles, some with 
the yarn still on), and weaving (e. 50 rods or ‘winders’), as well as samples of dyed wool 
and c. 29 balls of yarn in different colours. There are also unusual items such as the 
unfinished Inca-style cap (1887.1.525 .1, Figure 17.5), which still has the ball of wool 
used as the foundation of the coil work construction attached; coloured stitching in dark 
brown, mid-brown, yellow and green has been added to form a hook and step motif 
(Dransart 1992:143). While very little of this material has precise provenance much of 
it does at least have indications of the region that it came from. For instance, there were 
some weaving tools (referred to as “winders’), bone spindle whorls (bodkins), and yarn 
fragments found when William Acland’s Ancon mummy bundles were unwrapped in 
Oxford. Similarly, the material collected by Mathew James Harrison from Arica in 1868 
includes spinning tools and balls of yarn. 

Of particular note are a small number of 6 textile tool kits, including 2 in 
rectangular reed ‘work-baskets’, that contain a range of items associated with textile 
production. One of these baskets (1941.2.115) from the collection of H.G. Beasley, 
described as being that of ‘an Inca princess found in a tomb in the mountains of 
Peru’, contains 19 spindles, mostly painted with coloured stripes, and painted pottery 
spindle whorls, bundles of raw cotton, and 3 spools of cotton yarn. A second work- 
basket (1895.38.1), from a huaca near Ancon, is dicussed in 17.2.2 above. A third 
basket, from Arica (1887.1.633), is discussed in 17.2.2 above. A fourth, rectangular 
work-basket (1919.13.25 .1) acquired by L.G.C. Clarke contains a torn coarsely-woven 
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Figure 17.6 Ancient 
Peruvian work-basket 
from the Wellcome 
collection (PRM Accession 
Number 1952.7.89), 
containing balls of dyed 
cotton thread, bunches of 
vicuna wool, 104 spindles, 
some with spun yarn still 
wound round them, painted 
pottery whorls, and bundles 
of raw cotton and woollen 
yarn in red,yellow, blue, 
brown, pink and black. 


garment, a piece of painted cloth, 11 spindles with whorls, 2 small hanks of cotton, 
a piece of torn cloth decorated with feathers, and a sling. A coloured tapestry bag 
(1920.59.3 .1), which L.G.C. Clarke acquired from Chancay, also contains small balls 
of cotton. A sixth work-basket (1952.7.89) Figure 17.6) originally from the Wellcome 
collection, is simply recorded as from the ‘Coastal Region’ of Peru, and contains 
balls of dyed cotton thread, bunches of vicuna wool, 104 spindles, some with spun 
yarn still wound round them, painted pottery whorls, and bundles of raw cotton and 
woollen yarn in red, yellow, blue, brown, pink and black. 

There are further Peruvian work-baskets in British museums, several of which 
contain spinning, weaving and sewing tools as well as balls of wool and spun thread in 
various colours: The Cambridge University Museum of Archaeology and Anthropology 
has an example 7 from Mrs G.F. Walters, which was found with mummies in small adobe 
burial house at Canta (70 km northeast of Lima); the Victoria and Albert Museum has 
a work-basket 8 excavated from a burial in Casma, Peru in 1888 that was donated by 
Captain R.J. Symonds, and which is reported to include glass beads (Smith 1926: 35), 
which would place it in the early colonial period; and the British Museum has at least 2 
work-baskets including one donated by Miss E Tucker 9 which contains balls of wool, 
spindles and bone needles from an Ancon grave. 

Attention to the research potential of the PRM work-baskets has already been 
drawn by Penny Dransart (1992, 1993). The baskets provide a context for the 
assemblage of artefacts inside them, and since the tools and materials appear to have 
been assembled at a specific moment in time. This provides a unique resource to study 
the tools and skills of individual artisans, but also into the ‘enhancements’ of material 
added by a looter or collector. Potential for analyzing variations in the size, weight 
and decoration of tools in relation to the quality of spinning and dying (Tiedemann 
and Jakes 2006; Zhang et al. 2007) could make future research into these items a 
pioneering approach to the role of individual artisans within textile production. 

17.5.3 Khipus 

Kltipu is the Quechua word for knot, and khipus are a series of knotted or coloured 
cotton cords, on which the Inca used the number, position and colour of the cords 


7 Cambridge University Museum of Archaeology and Anthropology Accession Number 1931.29. 

8 Victoria and Albert Museum Accession Nunber T.312-1910. 

9 British Museum Accession Number Aml937,1011.25.a. 
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together with the different kinds of knots to record information (Urton 2003). An 
Inca khipn 1931.32.1 was acquired for the PRM by Henry Ogg Forbes and is a well- 
preserved large and complex example that has approximately 300 strings in various 
colours, including a green/blue hue. Most of its strings have three sets of knots, 
some with dual coloured strings and it includes both s- and z-plied strings. The Ogg 
Forbes khipn was acquired in Peru around 1928 by a Mr. Hope-Jones who, according 
to accompanying documentation held by the PRM, acquired it from ‘a man deeply 
interested in archaeological research, under whose own hand it was actually dug up 
at Lurin near Pachacamac, no great distance from Lima’. Today it is on permanent 
display in the Court of the Museum. A further khipu (1925.55.2) in the PRM 
collection was exchanged from the Erland Nordenskiold collection in Gothenburg 
and was also said to come from Pachacama. As the majority of the approximately 
600 known khipus held in museum collections lack any provenance, the fact that these 
come from ‘near Pachacamac’ provides at least some context. The PRM’s khipus were 
recorded by Marcia and Robert Ascher (1972), as AS8 and AS9, however research on 
Inca khipus is developing rapidly and a more detailed recording of the PRM examples 
could contributed to this developing research (see Gary Urton’s Khipu Database 
Project). 111 The PRM also holds a model of a Peruvian khipn made at the Museum by 
Henry Balfour (2004.26.1). 

17.5.4 Pottery 

The PRM collection holds at least 1,400 ceramic ‘archaeological’ objects from South 
America, including figures and heads, spindle whorls, beads, whistles (see 17.5.5 
below), and perhaps c. 448 vessels of various forms. This includes c. 92 vessels from 
the Pacasmay region, north of Trujillo, Peru, from larger collection purchased by 
J.H. Spottiswoode, (1921.78.1-92). The Spottiswoode material consists largely of 
Chimu pottery, but also includes some Cupisnique, Moche, and Inca ceramics. It 
was originally given to the British Museum: who kept 272 items, including most of 
the non-Chimu pieces, and split the remainder of the collection amongst various 
institutions, particularly the PRM and the Cambridge University Museum of 
Archaeology and Anthropology, as well as a few other vessels that went to the City of 
Bristol Museum and Art Gallery, the Liverpool Museum and Salford Art Gallery. The 
PRM vessels are largely Chimu and Chimu-Inca (i.e. from the Late Horizon when 
the Chimu were incorporated into the Inca state, e.g. 1921.78.16, Figure 17.7). There 
are already two papers by Linda Mowat [nee Cheetham] (Cheetham 1987, Mowat 
1988), who undertook the cataloguing of the 92 Spottiswoode pots in the PRM and 
who was particularly interested in exploring the use of moulds within Chimu pottery 
production, identifying a small number of paired vessels made in the same mould. 

There are c. 30 more Chimu and Chimu related pots within the PRM collection, 
including a pottery head with pierced ears (1925.21.157) excavated from a mound 
at La Tolita, Esmeraldas, Ecuador which appears to be a locally made pot with very 
strong Chimu influence, and an authentic Chimu-Inca vessel from the PRM founding 
collection (1884.41.191, Figure 17.8). As well as the Spottiswoode collection there are 
further Chimu and Chimu-Inca pots in other British collections, again reflecting the 
strong British trading links in the late 19th and early 20th century when many Peruvian 
Coastal sites were being destroyed. There are also around 30 Nasca polychrome pots 
and 10 Moche sculptural vessels, as well as other styles such as Tiahuanco and Inca. 
Although all these pieces lack a secure archaeological context there is a growing 
amount of research into the iconography and technology of Andean pottery, with 


http://khipukamayuq.fas.harvard.edu/ 
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Figure 17.7 Peruvian 
Chimu-Inca pottery vessel 
(PRM Accession Number 
1921.78.16J, produced 
in the Fate Horizon 
when the Chimu were 
incorporated into the Inca 
state. 


Figure 17.8 Peruvian 
Chimu-Inca vessel from 
the Pitt Fivers Museum 
founding collection (PRM 
Accession Number 
1884.41.19V. 


some of this research using dated excavation contexts to re-assess the chronological 
and cultural affiliation of unprovenanced museum material. For instance, current 
Doctoral research undertaken by Kirsten Halliday looking principally at the British 
Museum’s holdings ( c. 900 Chimu and Chimu-related pots and 100 Chimu style 
textiles) will help to put this material in a stronger context. Ideally, all of the complete 
or near complete pots would be fully photographed (front, sides and rear), as there is 
an increasing amount of work being done on the iconography of Moche, Nazca, and 
Chimu pottery. As with the textiles, the easy availability of high-quality photographs 
online would greatly facilitate researchers access to this material. 

17.5.5 Musical Instruments 

The collection includes c. 91 ‘archaeological’ musical instruments from South America, 
mainly from Peru and Ecuador. These include 9 bone flutes; a box-rattle from Nazca, 
Peru (1920.5.7); 9 ceramic double whistling vessels; 2 ceramic end-blast trumpets; a 
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Figure 17.9 Ceramic 
12-tube panpipe with 
imitation binding bands 
in black, from Na^ca, 
Peru (PRM Accession 
A umber 1922.8.8/ 



set of ceramic pan-pipes (1922.8.8); ceramic and copper pellet-bells; 4 ceramic rattles; 
3 reed flutes (1921.22.122, 1933.75.6-7); 2 sets of reed pan-pipes (1903.130.2-3); a 
wooden flageolet (1884.111.14); and c. 50 ceramic whistles. The whistles include 7 
from the Austrian ethnomusicologist Erich Moritz von Hornbostel (1877—1935). One 
musical pot that is of particular interest is the 12-tube ceramic set of pan-pipes from 
Nazca, painted with imitation binding bands in black (1922.8.8, Figure 17.9) acquired 
by Louis Clarke. To make this work successfully as a musical instrument would require 
great skill from the potter. Gruszcynska-Ziolkowska (2009) has recently described how 
these may have been made using a complex system of fine clay mixed with cotton or 
camelid wool to form tubes of consistent diameter and then encasing the tubes in a clay 
matrix in order to ensure the correct pitch. This work points to the extraordinary range 
of innovations developed by South American potters and museum collections offer 
great promise in further elucidating the range of techniques that were in use. 

17.5 Conclusions 

As with other regions of the world, the PRM’s collections from South America 
challenge the disctinctions between ‘ethnographic’ and ‘archaeological’ objects in 
thought-provoking ways. Does this division represent a chronological dividing line 
marking European contact (pre and post- Columbus), or does it reflect the mode of 
acquistion (through excavation or field collection as opposed to objects that were 
being used by living people)? It is clear that some of the ‘amulets’ in the ethnographic 
collections are of Pre-Colombian origin (indeed some Pre-Colombian figurines ‘illas’ 
and ‘ conopas’ remain in active use in the highlands of Peru and Bolivia today). The 
collections also include excavated material that is of European origin — such as the 
glass beads excavated from graves in Arica (1887.1.617) — whereas the bow and quiver 
from Patagonia originally owned by Swinton Colthurst Holland (1887.1.527) must 
have been collected from living people, but represent a key element of the imagining 
of these living people as ‘Stone Age’ in character. 

Such divisions were almost certainly of little concern to Pitt-Rivers or Henry 
Balfour, but they came to be of importance in the development of Archaeology and 
Anthropology as disciplines in Oxford, and more generally in the UK, where New 
World archaeology has occupied an ambigous place since at least the mid 20th century. 
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From an earlier date, social evolutionary conceptions of civilizations such as the 
Inca meant the Americas offered important comparisons and alternatives to that of 
Europe and Asia. These concerns are visible not only in Lubbock’s Patagonian stone 
tool collections, but also in Henry Balfour’s acquisition of Andean khipus, as a marker 
of civilization. Here, the ‘archaeological’ collections need to be considered alongside 
the hafted spears, arrrows and axes that are currently defined as ‘ethnographic’ — since 
the collecting practices actively sought to collapse temporal distinctions between the 
deep past and the remote present. Across Europe, collections from the prehistory of 
the Americas are more frequently housed within ethnographic collections. The history 
of ‘archaeological’/ ‘anthropological’ distinctions at the PRM from the 1940s, which 
coincided with the marked post-war reduction in archaeological collecting beyond 
the UK, is an important area for future research and reflection. Future research into 
the South American collections will almost certainly need to incoporate material 
from both the archaeological and ethnographic collections (e.g. Andean weaving 
techniques, or the ritual use of amulets), or else to have a very restricted temporal 
and cultural focus where only a small part of the archaeological collection is relevant 
(e.g. Nazca pottery or Paracas weavings). 

Future research will need also to look beyond the Museum, examining the PRM 
material alongside the South American collections at the British Museum and the 
Cambridge University Museum of Archaeology and Anthropology. A close analysis 
of the inter-related history of these collections would reveal a largely untapped route 
into the early history of South American research work within the context of Britain’s 
political and economic ties to Latin America. The South American holdings of each 
of these museums provide material to support public interest, teaching and research 
and it is hoped that these collections will be even more actively used in the future. 
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18.1 Introduction 

Describing a visit to Teotihuacan, Mexico in March-June 1856, Edward Burnett Tylor — 
who would become a central figure in the foundation and early history of the Pitt Rivers 
Museum — noted the vast quantities of antiquities readily accessible to foreign travellers: 

‘In the ploughed fields in the neighbourhood we made repeated trials whether 
it was possible to stand still in any spot where there was no relic of old Mexico 
within our reach; but this we could not do. Everywhere the ground was full of 
unglazed pottery and obsidian; and we even found arrows and clay figures that 
were good enough for a museum’ (Tylor 1861: 147). 

Pre-Columbian artefacts had been circulating in Europe since the 16th and 17th 
centuries; objects, mostly Aztec (Boone 1993: 318), of gold and silver, ceramic figurines, 
feather shields and painted codices all found their way across the Atlantic. The 19th 
century, however, saw a new period of European collecting of pre-Columbian material 
from Mesoamerica. The extensive New World archaeological collections now held in 
British museums were largely formed during the late 19th and early 20th centuries, 
by individuals acting privately such as William Bullock, Alfred Maudslay — and Henry 
Christy, whom the 24-year-old Tylor accompanied in his exploration of Mexico, after a 
chance meeting on a bus in Havana, Cuba (Tylor 1861: 1). 

The Pitt Rivers Museum (PRM) holds a significant collection, largely created 
through the activities of such private collectors. This chapter presents an overview 
of the collection of c. 2,115 ‘archaeological’ objects from Central America (Belize, 
Costa Rica, El Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua and Panama). 
The collections are mostly made up of ceramic and stone objects in almost equal 
proportions. Over half of these objects come from two major regions: central 
Mexico, and the Maya area (Belize, Guatemala, and the Yucatan area of Mexico). 
Much of the material was purchased from collectors rather than procured from 
fieldwork, although most of the notable 212-strong collection of Maya objects from 
Belize was recovered through archaeological excavation. 

There are c. 1,577 objects from Mexico, c. 214 objects from Belize, c. 109 objects 
from Panama, c. 73 objects from Guatemala, c. 47 objects from Costa Rica, c. 30 
objects from Honduras, c. 16 objects from El Salvador, c. 7 objects from Nicaragua, 
and c. 42 objects that are recorded as from Central America, but for which the 
country of origin is currently unknown. The chapter begins with an account of the 
formation of the Central American ‘archaeological’ collections: the c. 100 objects 
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Period 

Approximate Dates 

Archaic 

8000-2000 BCE 

Initial Formative 

2000-1200 BCE 

Early Formative 

1200-900 BCE 

Middle Formative 

900-400 BCE 

Late Formative 

400 BCE-1 CE 

Terminal Formative 

1 CE-300/250 CE 

Early Classic 

250-600 CE 

Late Classic 

600-800 CE 

Terminal Classic 

800-1000 CE 

Early Postclassic 

1000-1200 CE 

Middle Postclassic 

1200-1350 CE 

Late Postclassic 

1350-1500 CE 

Terminal Postclassic-Early Contact 

1500-1520 CE 

Spanish colonial period 

1520 CE — (various) 

British colonial period (Belize) 

1700-1961 CE 


Table 18.1 Chronological 
overview of Mesoamerican 
archaeologicalperiods 
(adaptedfrom Graham 
2004, 225; Evans 2008) 


from the PRM founding collection (18.2.1), and the subsequent development of the 
collection (18.2.2), including the c. 132 objects from the collection of E.B. Tylor (Tylor 
1861,1879). A discussion of some of the more significant collections is presented in 
section 18.3, and brief conclusions are drawn in section 18.4. 

A note on the regional terminology used in this Chapter is necessary. The term 
‘Mesoamerica’ was coined by anthropologist Paul Kirchoff to evoke a cultural area, 
in Mexico and adjacent regions, inhabited by Native American civilizations before 
European contact (Kirchoff 1943). Kirchoff applied the term to societies which, 
although they did not necessarily speak related languages, were understood to have 
shared distinctive traditions over a long period, and for which common chronological 
periods were identified (Table 18.1). The architectural arrangement of buildings 
around plazas, the production of books, hieroglyphic writing, warfare that involved 
delayed killing and the taking of captives, regular and long-term observations of 
the movements of the heavenly bodies, auto-bloodletting, the processing of maize 
with lime, and ball games played in a court were among the shared cultural practices 
that fostered the region’s material cultural traditions, and that are represented by 
the Mesoamerican material held in the PRM. Societies defined as Mesoamerican 
flourished in an area that extended from Central Mexico through Yucatan (Mexico), 
Guatemala and Belize to western Honduras and El Salvador. The term ‘Mesoamerica’ 
is therefore applied in this chapter to material from the countries of Mexico, Belize, 
Guatemala, Honduras and El Salvador, but not to the other countries of Central 
America — Panama, Nicaragua and Costa Rica. 

18.2 The Formation of the Central American Collection 
18.2.1 The Founding Collection 

The PRM founding collection included c. 78 ‘archaeological’ objects from Central 
America: recorded as from Mexico, Costa Rica, Nicaragua, and Panama. 

Most of these — c. 56 artefacts — are from Mexico. These include c. 15 obsidian 
flakes and razors front Oaxaca (1884.132.338-342, 1884.70.28), an Aztec polished 
pyrite mirror collected from the site of Xochicalco before 1874 (1884.70.19), 1 and 
an obsidian flake collected by ‘C. Parry’ from La Isla de los Sacrificios in the Gulf of 
Mexico (near Veracruz) (1884.132.219). The remaining c. 37 artefacts have no detailed 

1 Pitt-Rivers would have known about Xochicalco from Tylor’s account of his visit to it (Tylor 1861: 182 95). 
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provenance recorded: a carved stone figure with a perforation (1884.56.1); a cast of 
a stone blade ( tecbati ) ‘used for human sacrifice’ (1884.134.43); a ceramic candelero 
(incense burner) (1884.128.72); a ceramic rattle in the form of a figure of a woman 
(1884.67.93); 2 ceramic stamps (1884.64.16, 1884.140.437); a ceramic tripod bazier 
(1884.40.50); 2 ceramic vessels (1884.40.44, 1884.62.2); a glass bust of a woman 
(1884.58.49); a glass plaque with relief figures of a woman and a child (1884.58.48); 2 
hammer-stones (1884.128.1-2); an 18th-century Spanish iron horse-bit (1884.52.19); 
16 ceramic heads, many of which are removed from larger figures (1884.67.83— 
84, 1884.67.88-101, 1884.86.13); and 7 stone tools (cores, axes and scrapers) 
(1884.126.134-135, 1884.126.192, 1884.132.343, 1884.133.119, 1884.133.120-121). 
There is no detail of field collectors recorded for these unprovenanced Mexican 
objects, apart from an obsidian axe (1884.126.134), which is recorded as from the 
collected of ‘J.P. Smith’. A carved jade figure, showing elongation of the head, is 
recorded as from either Mexico or Peru (1884.86.12). 

There are 10 ‘archaeological’ objects from Costa Rica, and 7 from Nicaragua, 
in the PRM founding collection. From Costa Rica there are 2 stone axes collected 
from graves at Limon and San Jose by John Pearse, and exhibited by Pitt-Rivers at 
the Anthropological Institute on 4 November 1874 (Anon 1874: 363). 2 There are 3 
objects -2 stone axes (1884.126.128,1884.126.209), and a ceramic vessel (1884.41.10) 
— for which no further details of provenance are recorded. The remaining 4 artefacts 
are recorded as ‘found in a tumulus’ by Dr Berthold Carl Seemann (1825—1871): 
a sickle-shaped stone tool (1884.126.223), and 4 stone metates (grinding slabs) with 
carved decorations (1884.10.25,1884.10.27—28,1884.68.76). Seemann was a German 
botanist who trained at the Royal Botanical Gardens, Kew, and travelled widely 
around the world: visiting South America in the 1860s, before managing a sugar 
estate in Panama, and the Javali gold mine in Chontales, Nicaragua where he was the 
manager (Belt 1874: 94, footnote 1) until his death in 1871. In his account of travel 
in Panama, Nicaragua and Mosquito, written with Bedford Pirn (Pim and Seemann 
1869), Seemann described the excavation of some of ‘a great number of ancient 
tombs.. .in the grassy districts of Chontales’ in Nicaragua: 

‘The tombs are of different heights and sizes. One of the largest, which was 
about twenty feet long by twelve feet wide and eight feet about ground, I saw 
opened by people in search of golden ornaments. It took four men about a 
fortnight to remove the heap of stones placed on top of the grave, and to lay the 
grave itself completely open. No gold was found, but a round pillar, seven feet 
high and eighteen inches across, which was standing upright in the centre of the 
tomb, a hand-mill for grinding corn or cacao, in shape like those still in use in the 
country, a knife about ten inches long, a hatchet like a reaping-hook, of which I 
give a woodcut [reproduced on p. 127], and a tiger’s head (natural size) - all of 
stone - and, besides, some broken crocks and a quantity of balls as large as peas, 
and made of burnt clay’ (Pim and Seemann 1869: 126). 

The similarity between this ‘hatchet like a reaping hook’ and the stone tool described 
above (1884.126.223) indicates that this object - and perhaps also the metates — may 
in fact come from burial mound excavations at Chontales, Nicaragua, rather than 
from Costa Rica. This appears even more probable since 6 of the 7 objects in the 
PRM founding collection that are recorded as from Nicaragua were also collected by 
Berthold Seemann: 4 stone axes (1884.126.123—124, 1884.126.126—127) and a stone 


2 In the discussion, Pearse remarked that ‘from the number of ancient graves which have been cut into by 
the railway, it is evident that the country was once very thickly inhabited’ (Anon 1874: 373). 
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metate (1884.128.64) discovered in excavations at the Javali gold-mine, and a stone 
axe from ‘Bluefields River, Mosquito Coast’ (1884.126.131). The remaining object 
from Nicaragua is a stone axe collected from the Mosquito Coast by Henry Wickham 
before 1874 (1884.126.132). 

There is a single object from Panama in the PRM founding collection: a stone axe 
collected from San Jose Island in the Bay of Panama by Alfonso Steffens. An account 
in the first issue of the Journal of the Ethnological Society of Eondon vividly described the 
excavations from which this object appears to derive: 

‘Don Alfonso Steffens, a German merchant, who deals in pearls and precious 
stones, and a long time resident in Panama, is the owner of two or three islands in 
the Bay of Panama, which he purchased for the right of pearl fishing. During his 
inspections he made excursions into the interior of these islands, and, though not a 
scientific man himself, he wishes to help inquirers on scientific subjects. During one 
of these expeditions to the island of San Jose, he induced the natives to open a grave 
for him, of which there are a great number on a summit hidden by rank tropical 
vegetation; in the grave opened, they found the implements exhibited. He would 
have dug deeper in the grave, expecting to find beneath some other objects, when a 
lizard, bloated in form, and yet somewhat like a cameleon, of which the natives are 
very much afraid, appearing in a tree overhead, they immediately desisted, and could 
not be induced to dig another foot of soil....No mention was made of the form 
of the graves, or of the materials used in their construction. A portion of a skull 
and several teeth in a portion of the ramus were also found, but crumbled away on 
being touched. These he did not disturb. He purposes to visit the same place and 
collect everything, without being satisfied with his own estimate of their value, in 
the hope that whatever he forwards to England may be set in order when delivered 
to the Society. Some remarks on these implements were made by Mr Carter Blake, 
Sir John Lubbock, and Col. Lane Fox’ (Steffens 1869: 69). 

There are 3 ‘archaeological’ objects from Honduras in the PRM founding collection: 
a rare three-legged Moskito Coast stone vase, with lug handles in the form of 
vulture heads and two bands of squared-scrolled motifs, dating from c. 800-1200 
CE (1884.63.60), a Maya stone spear-head (1884.134.70), and a cast of a spear-head 
(1884.134.71). Finally, there are 2 objects with no country of provenance recorded: a 
stone metate with a carved animal head (1884.10.26); a bronze human figure, recorded 
as probably a forgery (1884.140.970). 

18.2.1 The Central American Collection after 1884 

Some 126 ‘archaeological’ objects expanded the PRM’s Central American collections 
through a series of small donations and purchases between 1884 and 1917. Notable 
items among this material include a model of ball court at Chichen Itza, Yucatan, 
Mexico donated by the pioneering Mesoamerican archaeologist Alfred Percival 
Maudslay (1894.37.1); and c. 46 objects collected from Mexico by Osbert H. Howarth 
(1893.69.1—8, 1912.45.1—37), including a carved stone figure excavated from a tomb 
at Milpa Alta in the Valley of Mexico (1893.69.2), and a ceramic figurine ‘excavated 
in a railway cutting’ in Michoacan, near to the border with Colima (1893.69.3). There 
is also collection of c. 56 ceramic vessels donated to the PRM by Douglas Freeland 
Shute Filliter: c. 36 collected by J.L. Kraus from ‘graves near Bugaba’ in the Chiriqui 
Province of Panama (1913.3.1—36) (including 2 olive jar mouths and a glazed majolica 
sherd, both indicators of the conquest or early colonial period), 7 possibly collected 
by Filliter himself from the same region (1911.22.1—7), and c. 13 from the ‘site of the 
old Spanish town’ at Panama City (1913.3.37—49). 
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Also from Chiriqm are 16 pottery artefacts collected and donated in 1924 by Lilian 
Mabel Alice Richmond Brown and Frederick Albert Mitchell-Hedges who explored 
the region in 1922 (1924.46.92—107). Mitchell-Hedges was an amateur archaeologist, 
who is possibly best known in relation to the ‘Crystal skull controversy’. Richmond- 
Brown claimed (Richmond Brown 1924) to have discovered a ‘new tribe’, although 
communities in the region were known about previously. 

In 1917, the collections were further expanded by a donation of c. 130 
‘archaeological’ objects from Mexico from the estate of Edward Burnett Tylor 
(1917.53.100-101, 1917.53.299-406, 1917.53.460, 1917.53.525-539, 1917.53.769). 
Tylor had previously also donated a single ceramic spindle whorl from Mexico in 
1911 (1911.1.90). Some or all of these c. 131 objects were possibly collected by Tylor 
himself during the trip to Mexico which he undertook in March—June 1856 (Tylor 
1861), in the company of Henry Christy: from whom he received guidance on ‘what 
it was the business of the anthropologist to collect, and what to leave uncollected; 
how very useless for anthropologic purposes mere curiosities are, and how priceless 
are every-day things’ (Tylor 1884: 549). The strategies for collecting these objects 
varied, but Tylor’s account of a day spent at Teotihuacan gives a clear sense of some 
of the opportunities for acquiring antiquities: 

‘The day was closing in by this time; and our man was waiting with the horses at the 
foot of the great pyramid and with him an Indian, whom we had caught half an 
hour before, and sent off with a real to buy pulque, and collect such obsidian arrows 
and clay heads as were to be found at the ranchos in the neighbourhood... Two 
days afterwards we came back....We held a solemn market of antiquities. We sat 
cross-legged on the ground, and the Indian women and children brought us many 
curious articles in clay and obsidian, which we bought and deposited in two great 
bags of aloe-fibre which our man carried at his saddle-bow’ (Tylor 1861:146,148). 

The Tylor collection comprises c. 108 ceramic heads, c. 15 ceramic sherds 
(1917.53.525-539), 4 obsidian tools (1917.53.100-101, 1917.53.769), and a cast of 
a model of a calendar stone (1917.53.460). Although Henry Christy, who became 
a major benefactor of the British Museum, accompanied Tylor in his travels in 
Mesoamerica, nothing from his collection is represented at the PRM. The Tylor 
bequest also includes c. 25 photographs of the Maya site of Quirigua taken by Alfred 
Maudslay in 1883 (1998.182.1-25; Grover 2012; Figure 18.1). 

Material continued to be incorporated into the Central American collections 
throughout the 1920s. Acquisition was largely haphazard, through small donations, and 
included material from prolific collectors such as Louis Colville Gray Clarke. Clarke 
donated some 49 Mesoamerican objects (1920.5.4—5, 1921.24.2-12, 1921.24.17—30, 
1921.24.33), including stone axes, ceramic figurines, spindle whorls, and ceramic 
vessels, including a Maya shoe-shaped pot from Guatemala, a type often associated 
with children’s burials (1921.24.2). Two notable chert objects from Honduras were 
amongst the large collection of flint implements (mostly from the UK) purchased 
from the estate of Alexander James Montgomerie Bell. These two fishtail points 
(1921.91.232—233) are rare and are generally only known from cave sites, such as 
Cueva del Gigante, during the early part of the Archaic Period (c. 9220-8750 BCE) 
(Rosemary Joyce pers. comm.). These are the only 2 Central American objects among 
Bell’s extensive donations to the PRM. 

In the late 1930s and 1940s the PRM received some assemblages of Mesoamerican 
archeological material that were more focused. The full-time presence of Beatrice 
Blackwood at the PRM from 1935, along with the New World interests of the second 
Curator of the Museum (from 1939), Tom Penniman, were undoubtedly important 
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Figure 18.1 View of a 
carved stone stela at the 
Maya site of Quirigua, 
taken by Alfred Vertical 
Maudslay in March- 
May 1883, and donated 
to the PRM from the 
estate of E.B. Fylorin 
1917 (PRM Photograph 
Collections 1998 . 182 . 3 ; 
cf Grover 2012). 


influences. Blackwood herself donated a collection of c. 113 ‘archaeological’ 
objects, all of which were from Mexico (1938.36.1729-1805, 1938.36.1828-1830, 
1938.36.1854-1860, 1938.36.1872-1879, 1946.3.24-27, 1961.4.49). These include a 
range of 20th-century ceramics, purchased in a similar manner to that in New Mexico 
and Arizona and currently classified as ‘archaeological’ (see Chapter 20 below for a 
full discussion), as well as a stone chisel from Monte Alban, Oaxaca (1938.36.1771); 
3 ceramic heads, an obsidian spear-head, and a copper pellet bell from Calixtahuaca 
(1938.36.1762-1766); c. 28 ceramic sherds from Copilco, Pedregal (1938.1729-1755); 
a ceramic head from Mitla, Oacaca (1938.36.1759). 

Further accessions included material collected by John Eric Sidney Thompson, 
C.C. James, Elsie McDougall, and ‘M. Salinas’. Thompson (1898—1975) was a Maya 
epigrapher and archaeologist who excavated a number of Maya sites in Belize and 
became Assistant Curator at the Field Museum of Natural Flistory in Chicago. Between 
1946 and 1948 he presented c. 25 Pre-Columbian objects across Mexico, Guatemala, 
Belize and Honduras to the PRM (1946.2.4-15, 1946.3.127-128, 1947.5.11-19, 
1948.6.46-47), including 7 examples of diagnostic pottery figurines from the early 
Zacatenco I horizon of Tlatilco (1947.5.12-17), a pottery effigy - possibly of the Maya 
merchant deity Ek Chuah - that formed the foot of a tripod vessel (1946.2.15), and a 
Maya pottery figurine whistle (1947.5.11) representing a ball-game player, which he had 
published in 1943 (Thompson 1943). C.C. James was an engineer whose work took him 
across Mexico during the early 20th century. The c. 277 artefacts that he donated in 1943 
(1943.10.0B—67B) had been collected when he undertook archaeology in his spare time 
during these travels. 3 This donation includes c. 200 stone beads from Northern Oaxaca 
(1943.10.9B, 1943.10.66B—69B), further Mixtec and Zapotec artefacts from Oaxaca, 
Teotihuacan artefacts — including several figurines — from central Mexico (Figure 18.2), 


3 Letter from H.J. Braunholtz of the British Museum to Beatrice Blackwood dated 1 September 1943. 
PRM Related Documents File. 
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Figure 18.2 Ten 
examples of Teotihuacan 
figures donated to the 
PRM by C.C. fames 
(PRAI Accession 
Numbers 1943 . 10 . 23 — 
26, 1943 . 10 . 28 - 31 , 
1943 . 10 . 33 - 34 > 
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and Aztec pottery vessels (e.g. 1943.10.58 B). A funerary urn (1943.10.64 B) from the 
site of Monte Alban (Oaxaca), is of a type frequently purchased by foreigners before 
the Second World War, some of which have been shown to be forgeries (Sellen 2004). 
Elsie MacDougall donated 63 ‘archaeological’ objects (1946.5.13-53) - including stone 
beads, and pendants ceramic spindle whorls, stone and ceramic figures and heads, a 
copper axe (1946.5.15), and a copper tajadero (‘chopping knife’) used as a medium of 
exchange (1946.5.16) - collected by her in Mexico, as well as c. 200 photographs of 
archaeological sites in Mexico, Guatemala and Honduras, which were donated between 
1948 and 1961 (1948.6.13-42, 1953.1.36-128, 1955.6.39-70, 1961.3.34-66). In 1948, 
a collection of c. 79 objects - c. 33 ceramic heads and figurines, and c. 39 stone beads 
- from Oaxaca, made by ‘M. Salinas’, ‘the agent in Oaxaca of Mr Constantine G. 
Richards’ while he was Vice-Consul in Mexico City between 1920-1926, was purchased 
from Norman King (1948.3.IB—33B). 

The PRM’s Central American collections were expanded with the transfer of c. 95 
Pre-Columbian archaeological objects from the Ashmolean Museum in October 1950 
(these were assigned 1886 accession numbers), all of which are from Mexico. There are 
2 stone spindle whorls ‘from an Ancient Mexican grave’ that were donated by William 
Wylie in 1866 (1886.1.1119—1120). Awaxmodel of the ‘Great Mexican Kalenda Stone’, 
donated by Sibylla Bullock in 1824 (1886.1.1123), was recorded as part of a transfer 
from the Ashmolean Museum, but appears never to have been transferred. An obsidian 
knife found at the mouth of the Champoton River, near Progreso, Yucatan, ‘with 14 
others in an earthenware pot amongst the massive stones of a mine, submerged at high 
tide, by Mr Taylor of Liberty Street, New York in 1885’, was donated by E.B. Tylor’s 
nephew, Joseph John Tylor (1886.11.1). There are also 3 objects from Panuco, Veracruz 
State: a stone axe (1886.1.1041) and a ceramic female figurine (1884.1.1121) donated by 
‘Captain King’ (possibly Philip Parker King) in 1831, and a fragment of a carved stone 
female figurine donated by Captain George Francis Lyon (1795-1832) in 1825, having 
been found by him ‘whilst making a survey of the River Panuco, on the eastern coast of 
Mexico, at a town or village of the same name’ (1886.1.1122; Figure 18.J). 

Most of the Central American ‘archaeological’ material in the 1950 Ashmolean 
Museum transfer, however, comprises a collection of c. 87 objects donated to the 
Bodleian Library by Charles Lempriere, before being transferred to the Ashmolean. 
These are recorded as having been ‘taken out of’ the Great Pyramid of Cholula 
(Tlachihualtepetl) in Puebla — although the finds are perhaps more likely to be from 
the vicinity rather than from the structure itself (cf. McCafferty 1996). The Lempriere 
material was collected during a trip in 1861-1862 (Lempriere 1862): just five years 
after Edward Burnett Tylor’s trip of 1856 (Tylor 1861). The Cholula artefacts include 
a wide range of ceramic objects: 21 ceramic heads, many of which were broken 
from figurines (1886.1.1055-1057, 1886.1.1059-1076; see Figure 18.4); a ceramic 
figure depicting a bunch of sticks (1886.1.1102); 4 ceramic fragments of figurine 
torsos (1884.1.1058, 1884.1.1077-1079); 6 ceramic vessels, including a tripod vessel 
in the form of a bird (1884.1.1042—1046, 1884.1.1054); 5 miniature ceramic vessels 
(1884.1.1047-1051); 7 ceramic discs or labrets (lip ornaments) (1886.1.1088-1093, 
1886.1.1104,1886.1.1107); 2 ceramic incense burners ( candeleros ) (1886.1.1052-1053); 
2 ceramic sherds (1886.1.1112); 7 ceramic spindle whorls (1884.1.1081-1087); and 5 
ceramic fragments, probably from figurines (1886.1.1101,1886.1.1103,1886.1.1105— 
1106, 1884.1.1108). There are also 4 bivalve shells (1886.1.1109-10); an unquantified 
assemblage of perhaps 30 flakes of mica (1886.1.1113); c. 100 perforated stone 
beads strung on a necklace (1884.1.1080); a pebble (1884.1.1096); a perforated shell 
fragment (1884.1.1114); 8 obsidian razors and arrow-heads (1884.1.1115-1118); 
2 stone cylinders (1884.1.1099-1100); and 6 further unidentified stone objects 
(1884.1.1091,1884.1.1095-1095,1884.1.1097-1098). 
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Figure 18.3 Fragment 
of a carved stone female 
figurine donated by 
Captain George Francis 
Ljon (1795-1832) 
in 1825, having been 
found by him ‘whilst 
making a survey of the 
River Panuco, on the 
eastern coast of Mexico, 
at a town or village of 
the same name’ (PRM 
Accession Number 
1886 . 1 . 1122 ;. 


Figure 18.4 Figurine 
from Cholula, Mexico 
(PRM Accession 
Number 1886 . 1 . 1064 ). 




A trickle of other small 
donations, primarily figurines, 
continued throughout the 1950s 
and 1960s, and included 2 Mexican 
examples that had been excavated 
not in Mesoamerica, but in 
Gloucester, England (1977.15.1-2): 
one from College Court Gloucester, 
the other from the site of the old 
Telephone Exchange on Bull Lane 
in the city. Both were previously held 
by the Gloucester City Museum and 
Art Gallery, and were presumed 
to be local medieval products, but 
they were subsequently identified 
as Mexican. 4 The objects were 
subjected to thermoluminescence 
(TL) dating in the 1990s by 
Doreen Stoneham at the Oxford 
University Research Laboratory for 
Archaeology and the History of Art, 
and shown to date to between 900 
and 550 years ago. 

The material received in the 
1970s represents a shift in the 
profile of the collection, with two 
donations from excavations in 
Belize: from Norman Hammond’s 
work at Lubaantun (18.4.3 below) 
and from the estate manager at 
Barton Ramie (18.4.4 below). In the 
1980s just over 100 small objects 
from the collection of Henry 
Wellcome were transferred to the 
PRM, most of which had been 
purchased from auction houses 
in the 1920s and 1930s by Wellcome’s employees (see Larson 2009) and the dates and 
auction lots are known. 5 One item, a Maya obsidian ‘amulet’ (1985.49.16), is said to have 
been acquired by Thomas Gann, an early explorer of Maya ruins. 6 Although several fakes 
are certainly present amongst the purchased items, there are several genuine pieces of 
note, including a jade pendant (1985.49.69, Figure 18.5), which could be Preclassic and is 
significant because of its early Olmecoid style. In addition there is a variety of stone beads 


4 Letter from Beatrice Blackwood to Mr John Rhodes, dated 18 June 1968. PRM Related Document File 
for 1977.15.1-2. 

5 Glendining’s Auction Rooms 1.2.1929 [lot 436], Puttick and Simpson 12.4.1929 [lot 43], Sotheby 
12.11.1928 [lot 133], Sotheby 5.4.1933 [lot ?130], Stevens Auction Rooms 13.10.1925 [lot 71], Stevens 
Auction Rooms 17—18.3.1931 [lot 481], Stevens Auction Rooms 21.10.1929 [lot 268], Stevens Auction 
Rooms 21.8.1923 [lot 8], Stevens Auction Rooms 27.7.1920 [lot 301], 

6 In the PRM manuscript collections there is also a six-page written account of archaeological excavations 
in British Honduras (Belize) that has been identified by David Pendergast as probably having been written 
by Thomas Gann. Dated January 1898, the account was transferred to the Museum from the Ashmolean. 
PRM Miscellaneous Manuscripts, Item 12. 
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Figure 18.5 Olmecoid- 
stylejade pendant from 
the Wellcome collection 
(PRM Accession Number 
1985.49.69J. 


Figure 18.6 Fifteen 
Postclassic stone and 
ceramic spindle whorls and 
beads (PRM Accession 
Number 1985.49.84J. 


and well-preserved pottery spindle whorls, some with incised decoration (e.g. 1985.49.84, 
Figure 18.6). Spindle whorls of this kind are usually Postclassic in date (after 900 CE) and 
are highly important because they represent innovation in spinning technology (cotton 
or maguey fibres). Their shapes, weights and designs can tell us about the kinds of fibre 
being spun, the materials being woven, and to some extent how spinning and weaving was 
organized in the household. The last donation of Mesoamerican material to the Museum, 
consisting of 19 pieces collected in the 1920s by Consuelo Maria Linares Rivas Allen, 
was accessioned in 1991 (1991.17.90-110), and comprises pottery figurines, candeleros , and 
spindle whorls. 

18.3 Significant Collections 
18.3.1 Figurines and effigy heads 

Some 461 of the c. 2,115 ‘archaeological’ objects from Central America are 
anthropomorphic and zoomorphic stone or ceramic heads, figurines, or fragments 
of figurines from Mexico. Most of these are made of terra-cotta pottery. Although 
the predominance of such figures in the PRM may seem at first to be collection bias, 
figurines in human (and sometimes animal) form are an abundant class of artefact 
in Mesoamerica and were an important means of cultural expression (Corson 1976; 
Foncerrada de Molina and Carados de Mendez 1988; Halperin 2009; Krutt 1975; 
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Martinez-Lopez and Winter 1994; Pulido Mendez 2008; Romain 1984; Scott 1993, 
1994, 2001; Stocker 1983; Von Winning 1974). Mesoamerica has rich and varied 
traditions of ceramic manufacture: indeed the oldest Mesoamerican ceramic artefact 
known, dating to 2920 BCE, is a figurine (Niederberger 2000: 176). It was recovered 
from a hearth associated with the Middle Archaic occupation of a site in the central 
highlands of Mexico. Although broken below the torso and abstract in style, it can 
be seen to depict a pregnant woman (Evans 2008: 91). Figurines date from the 
Initial Formative period through to Postclassic and Colonial times, although they 
are not found in all regions and they are rarely found whole. They commonly depict 
people, or possibly deities in human form, but animals are also represented. How 
they functioned is not entirely clear. Some may have been votive objects used in 
prayer and fashioned to represent the supplicant, as is the case with the statuettes 
from Tel Asmar in early Mesopotamia (Whitehouse and Wilkins 1986: 13). Others 
may represent the object of the ritual or prayer, such as the image or spirit of an 
animal to be hunted. Still others are almost certainly toys. A further group, which 
served as tomb or burial accompaniments, may have represented the dead person 
in life, which seems to have been the case with the figurines from the burials on 
Jaina Island (Kimball 1960; Pina Chan 2001). The urns found in tombs in Oaxaca, 
of which there is one example in the PRM (1943.10.64 B) are thought to represent 
ancestors (Marcus 1978; Miller 1995). Many figurines in Mesoamerica are recovered 
from household middens, but evidence is accumulating, at least in the Maya area, to 
demonstrate wider use in public, civic-ceremonial contexts as well as in caves and 
sweatbaths (Halperin 2007: 285-300; Halperin 2009). 

Overall these appear to form a mixed collection as regards dates, although they 
fall largely within the Late Preclassic and Classic periods. Many have yet to be classified 
in more detail. The figurines generally have elaborately modelled headdresses (e.g. 
Figure 18.7), ear and neck ornaments and expressive faces whereas the body may 
be portrayed in very simple form. There are, however, a considerable number that 
display complex clothing, of which the real-life examples were often multi-layered 
and were clearly composed of several materials. Figurines are particularly informative 
as regards the study of identities through examination of headdresses, adornments 
and clothing, partly because they often portray materials that are not preserved in the 
archaeological record. In addition they can suggest uses for objects that are found in 
excavation, the functions of which are uncertain. For example, single copper bells 
recovered from middens and mixed contexts are depicted strung together and worn 
around the ankles of male figures, which probably represent warriors. 

There are also several tiny heads with smoothed and often sloping foreheads, but 
no distinguishing headdresses (e.g. 1917.53.300-343); some may depict deformation 
of the head, which was practised in Mesoamerica and generally denoted an individual’s 
rank or status in society. The isolated heads that clearly were never modelled with 
a clay torso are probably dolls that originally had cloth bodies; alternatively, they 
may have been parts of figurines with movable limbs (see e.g. Borhegyi 1950; Von 
Winning 1958) but the limbs, at one time attached with cotton twine or string, were 
not recovered with the heads. Whistle figurines e.g. (1947.5.11) and effigy heads 
are also present; most of the effigy heads are not from figurines, but instead were 
ornaments applied to vessels (e.g. 1946.2.15). Some are from what are called ‘frying 
pan’ or ladle censers (labelled ‘braziers’) (e.g. 1919.1.8), a distinctive artefact that 
heralds the Postclassic period in the lowland Maya area although it is earlier in the 
Maya highlands and central Mexico (Tobias 2010). One unusual figurine from the 
PRM founding collection is a moulded glass bust of a woman (1884.58.49), which is 
recorded on the PRM database as an Aztec object from Mexico (re-using European 
materials). The scale and diversity of the figurines and effigy heads in the PRM 
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collections — some 125 of which come from the collection of E.B. Tylor, and so were 
possibly collected as early as 1856 - mean that they represent a major potential area 
of future research into the PRM’s archaeological collections. 

18.3.2 Cache vessel 


Figure 18.7 (Feft) 
Figurine head with 
elabo rate tasseled 
headdress and ear 
ornaments (PRM 
Accession Number 
1912.45.20J. 

Figure 18.8 (Right) 

Cache vessel from Relive 
dating from the 16th 
century CE (PRM 
Accession Number 
1949.11.01 representing 
an elite, masked 
individual with a canine 
headdress. Four stone and 
shell beads (1949.11.01 
.2— .5) were originally 
placed within the vessel. 


One particularly notable rare artefact is a small pottery container, almost certainly 
originally buried (cached) as an offering or ceremonial deposit of some kind. 
Collected by ‘J.S. Westcott’ in Belize, it is complete with its stopper (1949.11.01 .1, 
Figure 18.8), and is a style now known to be characteristic of the late Pre-Columbian 
(early 16th-century) and early Historic (Spanish colonial) periods (mid 16th-century 
or later). Associated with it are 4 stone and shell beads, which were originally placed 
within the container (1949.11.01 .2—.5). Other items that were commonly placed 
in cache vessels in historic times include sharks’ teeth, stingray spines and small 
side-notched chert (flint) arrow-heads. The vessel in the PRM collection is almost 
certainly from northern Belize, either from the site of Lamanai or from Santa Rita. 
The representation is of an elite person, masked, with an effigy headdress of a dog 
or coyote or perhaps even a pisote (coatimundi, or quash). The headdress was made and 
positioned so that the person’s head emerges from the mouth, a theme associated 
with Maya elites. If the head is a coyote, it serves to document artistic influence from 
central Mexico, which was common at this time. The vessel also depicts a monkey’s 
tail curled around it. The combination of motifs drawn from more than one kind 
of animal was a frequent approach to the manufacture of effigy vessels in the late 
15th and early 16th centuries. The effigy was presented to the PRM in 1949, but the 
circumstances of its original acquisition are unknown, and Westcott did not donate 
any other objects to the PRM. It is, however, a type of artefact recovered in other 
circumstances from both Lamanai and Santa Rita by Thomas Gann. 

18.3.3 Excavations at Lnbaantun, Belize 

The PRM holds c. 165 objects from Lubaantun, Belize, which were excavated in the 
first four months of 1970 by a team led by Norman Hammond, with the assistance 
of Kate Pretty. The fieldwork was supported by the PRM along with the British 
Museum, the Cambridge University Museum of Archaeology and Anthropology, and 
the Peabody Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology, Harvard University, where 
further objects from the season’s work are held. The site of Lubaantun (‘place of 
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fallen stones’) was named by the discoverer of the site, Thomas Gann, who came 
across the ruins in 1903. Situated in dense tropical forests in the southern Toledo 
District of Belize, and characterized by the presence of several platforms constructed 
on a low ridge between two streams, it was a major Classic Maya ceremonial centre 
from c. 730 to 860 CE (Hammond 1975: 133). 

The PRM collection (1972.25.1—164) includes 19 fragments of ground stone 
maize-grinding implements (18 memos [handstones] and one metate [grinding slab]), 
as well as 2 complete pottery vessels, 90 pottery sherds, an obsidian flake, and a 
series of casts of 2 throne bases, figurines, and ear ornaments. The ground stone 
artefacts are notable because they reflect a wide range of raw material sources. Such 
sources can now be traced (Abramiuk and Meurer 2006; Graham 1987; Shipley and 
Graham 1987), enabling the reconstruction of trade and exchange routes that, given 
Lubaantun’s position, would have integrated marine and overland networks. 

The Lubaantun sherds make up a type collection that is useful both as an 
introduction to the ceramics from southern Belize sites and as material for comparative 
research. Moreover, the sherds have significant potential value in the petrographic 
and other compositional analysis of materials used in pottery-making, as much more 
is becoming known about the way resources were used in pottery production and 
about differences in the materials used at various ancient Maya centres (e.g. Beaudry 
1991; Bishop and Rands 1982; Howie 2006; Powis et al. 2006; Neff and Bove 1999; 
Reents-Budet 1994). Good type and context information was received along with 
the artefacts, which makes the sherds well suited for such analysis. The analyses, 
together with studies of shape and surface treatment, can tell us whether the sherds 
are from pots that were made locally or imported from elsewhere and can also reveal 
information on how resources (temper, pigments, other admixtures) were used in 
ceramic production. 

18.3.4 Excavations at Barton Ramie Estate, Belize 

Barton Ramie, Belize was the site of pioneering settlement pattern research 
conducted by Gordon Willey and his colleagues from Harvard University in the upper 
Belize Valley from 1954 to 1956 (Willey et al. 1965). The 40 artefacts in the PRM 
(1977.24.10—33) derive not from Willey’s excavations, but from preliminary trenching 
by the estate’s manager, Marcus Chambers, of what was later named ‘Mound BR-96’ 
(Willey et al. 1965: 208). The assemblage includes obsidian flakes; ceremonial flints or 
‘eccentrics’ (Joyce 1932; Meadows 2001; Figure 18.9)-, burnt bones; shell fragments; 
and a shallow pottery bowl or tecomate (1977.24.25). The flint objects from Barton 
Ramie complement other characteristic Maya tools of flint and slate in the collection 
from Benque Viejo in Belize (1946.2.5), and from central Mexico, the latter of which 
is represented by a fascinating group of obsidian blades, atlatl points, cores and other 
tools of at least three different kinds of obsidian. 

Several of the artefacts from Barton Ramie are marked either Cl or C2, which 
identifies them as material from two separate caches mentioned in Willey’s account 
of the site (Willey et al. 1965: 420, 448-9). Such caches are often found in the core 
of platforms supporting buildings, usually on the axes, or under the floors of the 
buildings themselves as dedicatory offerings. Sites in the Belize Valley have continued 
to be the subject of fieldwork (Awe 1993; Awe and Helmke 2005; Awe et al. 2009; 
Garber 2004; Healy 2006; Healy and Awe 1995; Hogarth et al. 2010; LeCount and 
Yaeger 2010). The area is important for the information it has yielded on non-elite 
and lower elite levels of Maya society as well as on the genesis of Maya civilization in 
the Preclassic period. 
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Figure 18.9 Ceremonial 
flints often called 
'eccentrics’from Barton 
Baimie Estate, Belize, 
collected by Estates 
Manage r Marcus 
Chambers prior to Gordon 
Willey’s excavations at the 
site in the 1950s (PRM 
Accession Numbers 
1977.24.3-9j. 


18.4 Conclusions 

No museum collection, no matter how large and how scientifically excavated it may be, 
can reflect the tremendous richness and variety that marked the ancient civilisations 
of Mesoamerica and Central America. The best that can be achieved is a series of 
windows on certain aspects of ancient cultures, every one of which may bring us closer 
to the people of times long past although none can provide more than a glimpse of the 
lives they led. The assemblage at the PRM is not large in comparison with collections 
at institutions such as the British Museum, but its importance lies in the distinctive 
qualities and coherence of the individual collections, each of which has value in its 
own right and can be mined for information that has much broader significance than 
the value of the collection itself. Although often less emphasized, but increasingly 
important, the collections - through their objects and the collectors of the objects 
— also serve as a window the history of archaeology (including relationships between 
Anglophone archaeologists on both sides of the Atlantic ocean), and on the history of 
Britain, at home and abroad more generally, including the history of British colonialism. 

There are a number of ways in which the visibility of the PRM’s Central 
American archaeological collections can be developed to allow visitors to appreciate 
Mesoamerica and its cultural traditions. The nature of the collections materials 
(figurines, ceramics, flint, obsidian, jade, ground stone) also means that a range 
of scientific methods of analysis are open to researchers, as well as much-needed 
documentary and comparative studies. 

Many of the PRM’s Pre-Columbian artefacts are not accompanied by reliable 
provenance data, since they were not recovered through controlled excavation. The 
Mesoamerican artefacts amassed by the Museum, and indeed those in museums in 
general, pose a particular problem regarding authenticity because the production of 
forgeries in nineteenth-century Mexico was extensive (Walsh 2005); the problem has 
long been an issue for the study of ancient art in Mesoamerica (Ekholm 1964; Holmes 
1886; Tylor 1861: 229). On the other hand, forgeries have occasionally acquired a value 
and an interesting quality all of their own, some owing to the fame accrued by the 
forger, others owing to cultural continuity of stylistic traditions in particular areas. The 
Museum’s collection certainly contains modern objects masquerading as antiquities. 
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but their identification will require further expert scrutiny and possibly also TL dating. 
Moreover, the central challenge for museums is to overcome concerns about the ‘non- 
scientific’ nature of such collection activities, and develop new studies of the histories 
of archaeological objects that start to fulfil the research potential of museum collections. 
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The Caribbean 


Dan Hicks and Jago Cooper 


19.1 Introduction 

The Pitt Rivers Museum (PRM) holds c. 706 objects from the island Caribbean, of which 
c. 577 are defined as ‘archaeological’. This chapter discusses the Caribbean archaeological 
collections from the PRM’s founding collection (19.2), before considering the development 
of the collections after 1884 (19.3), and drawing brief conclusions (19.4). 

19.2 The Founding Collection 

There are c. 20 ‘archaeological’ objects from the PRM founding collection that are 
recorded as being from the Caribbean. The objects comprise stone axes and adzes, shell 
adzes, and a single stone spindle whorl. There are 3 objects from Barbados - a shell adze 
from the Codrington Estate (1884.126.174), a stone axe (1884.126.196) and the stone 
spindle whorl mentioned above (1884.104.97). There are also 2 stone axes from St Lucia 
(1884.126.142,1884.126.213), a stone axe from St Vincent (1884.126.208), a stone axe 
with a carved decoration of a human face and arms from the Dominican Republic, 
purchased from Bryce McMurdo Wright probably before 1874 (1884.126.173), and 
a stone axe from Trinidad, collected by W Hackett’ in 1863 (1884.126.214). There 
are also 6 shell adzes (1884.126.237—239, 1884.126.244—246) and 6 stone axes and 
adzes (1884.126.140-141, 1884.126.175, 1884.126.210-212) that are simply recorded 
as from the West Indies. These include 2 from the collection of William Greenwell 
(1884.126.237-238). One of the objects recorded as stone axes may be one of the 
objects - described as ‘two stone mullers, one from Tahiti, the other from the West 
Indies, together with a drawing of a similar muller from New York’ — exhibited by 
Pitt-Rivers at a meeting of the Ethnological Society on 25 January 1870 (Anon 1870). 

As well as the ‘archaeological’ material, the PRM founding collection includes a 
number of ‘ethnographic’ objects from the Caribbean. These comprise a cockroach 
trap made of grass stalks from Jamaica, 1 acquired by Pitt-Rivers from John George 
Wood in 1878 (1884.117.104), a decorated gourd vessel from Barbados, collected 
by 1879 (1884.63.52), 2 seeds of Mucuna urens (1884.140.118), and 11 soap-berries 
(1884.70.8). Not from the PRM founding collection, but purchased by the PRM 
in 1992, are 4 wooden locks or models of locks (1992.5.3, 1992.5.11, 1992.5.13, 
1992.5.16), which are recorded as from St Vincent, Jamaica and Dominica. Pitt-Rivers’ 
interest in West Indian wooden locks was explored in his 1883 publication ‘On the 
development and distribution of primitive locks and keys’, where he discussed the 
‘various kinds of primitive locks in use in different countries’: 


Some of the documentation indicates that this is possibly from Japan, not from Jamaica. 
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‘It will, I think, have been made evident that some of them most certainly have been 
derived from a common centre. The wooden key-drawn pin-locks have spread 
over the region extending from Egypt to Yarkand. The Scandinavian wooden 
locks of the same kind, though differing in the details of their construction, we 
have seen are common to Norway and Scotland, and by some means have been 
carried to the West Indies and British Guiana, whilst the tubular spring padlock of 
the Roman age in Europe is the same that is found throughout the whole region 
extending from Italy to China and Japan on the east, northward into England 
and Scandinavia, southward into Abyssinia, and westward into West Africa and 
Algeria, Spain, and on as far as the West Indies’ (Pitt-Rivers 1883: 16). 

The wooden locks were purchased by the PRM from ‘C.M. Gill’ in 1992, having 
been previously bought at Battle, Sussex in 1991: they appear to be annotated in 
Pitt-Rivers’ own hand, and to be from his second collection, which he displayed at 
Farnham, Dorset (see Chapter 1). 

19.3 The Development of the Collections after 1884 
19.3.1 Introduction 

This section outlines the c. 285 objects from St Kitts and Nevis (19.3.2), the c. 51 
objects from Barbados (19.3.3), the c. 32 objects from St Lucia (19.3.4), the c. 31 
objects from St Vincent and the Grenadines (19.3.5), the c. 30 objects from Jamaica 
(19.3.6), the c. 11 objects from Trinidad and Tobago (19.3.7), the c. 10 objects from 
the Virgin Islands (19.3.8), the 9 objects from Antigua and Barbuda (19.3.9), and the 
6 objects from Puerto Rico (19.3.10). 

As well as this material, there are 3 stone axes from Grenada (1921.67.80 
1957.1.19-20); 2 stone axes from Guadeloupe (1921.67.78-79); and a stone axe from 
Dominica (1936.84.19). The single ‘archaeological’ object recorded as from Bermuda 
in the PRM collections is also a stone axe (1921.67.75). There is just one object from 
the Netherlands Antilles: a silver dollar, cut into a quarter, from Curasao (1912.86.6). 
There are also just 2 objects from the Dominican Republic: a stone axe with a 
carved decoration of a human face and arms, from the PRM founding collection 
(1884.126.173), and a cast of a stone axe with a carved decoration of a human face 
(1906.57.4). There is also a single stone axe from Haiti (1921.67.74). 

There are also c. 93 ‘archaeological’ objects that are simply recorded as from 
the West Indies, with no country of origin listed. These include 2 casts of human 
skulls that were held in the collection of Christ Church, Oxford between 1860 and 
1866, and were transferred to the PRM through the OUMNH in 1887 (1887.33.17). 
There are also c. 19 stone and shell implements collected by Thomas Graham Briggs, 
and purchased by the PRM from C. Kenrick Gibbons in 1890 (1890.36.1-19), and 
a further 17 stone axes collected by Briggs that were donated by Henry Balfour in 
1915 (1915.37.310-326). Balfour also donated a stone axe that is not recorded as 
collected by Briggs (1915.37.309). There is also a fragment of a stone axe transferred 
from the OUMNH in 1902 (1902.89.2); a stone axe from the collection of Stephen 
William Silver (which he displayed at Letcombe Manor, Oxfordshire) (1906.20.109); 
c. 33 stone axes and hammerstones donated by Arthur Roberston Brailey in 1920 
(1920.80.2-34); 2 stone axes purchased from S.G. Fenton & Company between 1912 
and 1916 by Lucas Wdiite King, and then purchased from the sale of King’s collection 
at Sotheby’s on 9 November 1921 by Louis Colville Gray Clarke who donated them 
to the PRM (1921.67.72-73); a stone axe acquired by Harry Beasley for the Cranmore 
Museum on 20 October 1926, and donated the PRM in 1954 (1954.8.160); a stone 
axe purchased by the OUMNH from Edwin Alfred Walford in 1922, and transferred 
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to the PRM in 1959 (1959.10.1); and a stone axe donated to the Ashmolean Museum 
from the estate of Harold Arthur Lee-Dillon in 1933, and transferred to the PRM 
in 1969 (1969.34.523). Finally, there are 12 pencil drawings of some of the objects 
collected by Herbert Boon from St Kitts and St Lucia, probably drawn by Boon 
himself (1966.29.213). 

19.3.2 St Kitts and Nevis 

There are c. 285 ‘archaeological’ objects from St Kitts and Nevis, none of which are 
from the PRM founding collection. These come from just 2 donors, both of whom 
also donated material from St Lucia (see 19.3.4 below). 

There is a collection of 15 stone mullers or pounders and 2 stone axes that were 
purchased from ‘L. Archer Shepherd’ (possibly Rev. Laurence Archer-Shepherd) in 
1938, and are simply recorded as from St Kitts (1938.84.20-36); these include four 
oversized large flat head axes with flanges. 

The remaining c. 268 objects from St Kitts and Nevis were collected by Herbert 
Boon (1892-1981) between 1908 and 1930, and purchased by the PRM in 1966. 
The Boon collection comprises 162 shell objects, 89 stone objects, c. 15 ceramic 
objects, and 2 coral objects. The majority of this material comprises an assemblage 
of c. 213 shell, stone and ceramic objects from a site recorded as to the north of 
the factory at Ponds Estate (1966.29.21-168, 1966.29.209). There are 14 stone and 
ceramic objects from Stone Fort Estate (1966.29.169-180,1966.29.210-211), 6 stone 
axes and a stone muller from Wingfield Estate (1966.29.182-188), and a stone adze 
from Sandy Point (1966.29.181). There are also 12 stone objects simply recorded 
as from Nevis (1966.29.189-200), c. 20 stone and coral objects simply recorded as 
from St Kitts (1966.29.1—20, and a stone muller recovered from the ballast of a 
boat ‘plying between the capitals of St Kitts and Nevis’ (1966.29.212). The Boon 
collections appear to comprise both prehistoric and historical materials, and include 
some notable examples of perforated stone beads, carved shell objects, and ground 
stone artefacts. There are shell adzes and scrapers, predominantly made from Strombus 
gigas, and a number of shell pendants made from Oliva reticularis , together with a 
number of different shell pendants and beads made of perforated shell disks with 
a variety of sizes from 1—3 cm. There is also a number of intricately carved shell 
ornaments and fragments, including one guaytfa, one body stamp and a number of 
shell inlays for wooden figurines. Some of the stone ‘mullers’ and coral objects might 
be interpreted as ‘three-pointer’ or cemi artefacts: the distribution of which beyond 
Puerto Rico and Saba is a question of some debate (Hoogland and Hofman 1999). 
There is potential for the shell objects to be studied as part of broader research into 
shell carving technology and more general pre-Columbian artistic representations in 
the Caribbean (e.g. Jardines Macias and Calvera Roses 1997), and for the stone beads 
and bead blanks to be studied in the context of research into the archaeology of 
bead manufacture in the region (e.g. de Mille et al. 2008). The ceramics are varied, but 
include a number of late period Suazey sherds (1966.29.158-168, 1966.29.177—180). 

19.3.3 Barbados 

There are c. 51 ‘archaeological’ objects from Barbados, 3 of which are from the 
PRM founding collection and are discussed in section 19.2 above. Some 25 of the 
remaining c. 48 objects were transferred to the PRM from the Ashmolean Museum, 
in 1886 and 1969. These comprise c. 23 shell axes and adzes from the Codrington 
Estate, St Johns, and sites at St Luke’s, St George’s, Conset Bay and Conset Point, 
collected by Rev. Greville John Chester and donated to the Ashmolean Museum in 
1869 (1886.1.1037, 1969.34.1-8). Some or all of these objects appear to have been 
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among the ‘collection of Carib implements and tools from the West Indies’ that were 
exhibited by Chester at a meeting of the Royal Archaeological Institute on Friday 
March 6 1868 (Figure 19.1), which were described as follows: 


Figure 19.1 ‘Carib 
implements of shell and 
stone found in Barbados’ 
from Chester 1868:169). 
The shell ad%e illustrated 
here is possibly one of 
the collection of 23 
shell axes and ad^es 
made by Rev. Greville 
J. Chester, exhibited by 
him at a meeting of the 
Royal Archaeological 
Institute on March 6 

1868, donated to the 
Ashmolean Museum in 

1869, and transferred to 
the PRM in 1886 and 
1969 ( 1886.1.1037, 
1969.34.1-8J. 


‘They are formed of the great conch shell, and were the implements used by the 
early inhabitants of the islands, who have now entirely disappeared. The implements 
had been buried, and were found in gullies or on the coast after heavy rains. The 
natural curve of the shell had been skilfully turned to account so as to fit the hand, 
it appears, by Schomberg’s History of Barbadoes, that few of the aborigines existed 
when the island was occupied by English settlers in 1625; they were either enslaved 
or exterminated. The island must at one time have been thickly populated by Indian 
or Carib tribes, as shown by the quantity of pottery, with implements of stone and 
shell (Strombus gigas) which have been found. The latter are of three kinds: those 
with central grooves, or cavities, and handles; those without any groove or handle; 
and hones for rubbing down the shells in forming the implements. He had seen 
only fragments of very rude pottery, closely resembling some of the Celtic wares 
of the British islands. Two objects with bluntly rounded ends, somewhat dilated, 
may have been portions of pestles for preparing food, such as the dried root of the 
manioc or capava. These were found at Conset Point, Barbadoes. The implements 
occur in the surface soil, and especially in caves or under rocks, and in caves that 
seem to have been the favourite habitations of the Caribs. Schomberg states that 
figures of pottery, one of them possibly an idol, 6 ft in height, have been found 
in the parish of St Lucy; also part of a disk, of close-grained clay, found with the 
shell implements, near Conset Point. Humboldt states that South American tribes 
keep such cakes of clay in their huts to stay the cravings of hunger by distending 
the stomach. Mr Chester imagines that the disc in question may have served a like 
purpose’ (Chester 1868: 169-70). 


The Chester collection also includes 2 ceramic sherds, one of which may be a 
fragment of a Troumassoid three-legged cooking pot (1886.1.1040). 

There are also 3 shell adzes that were donated to the OUMNH from the collection 
of William Acland, probably all in 1876, before being transferred to the PRM in 1886 
and 1937 (1886.2.131-132,1937.56.62). Later accessions include 5 shell axes donated 
by R. Radclyffe Hall in 1905: 2 found by him at Hastings, Barbados (1905.14.1—2), and 
3 from the collection of Sir Thomas Graham Briggs of Farley Hill, which may or may 
not be from Barbados (1905.14.3-5). There are 7 shell axes recorded as from the west 
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coast of Barbados, donated by Henry Balfour in 1915 (1915.37.302-308); a shell axe 
donated by Henry Boyd (Principal of Hertford College, Oxford) in 1916 (1916.3.1); a 
shell axe donated from the estate of Edward Burnett Tylor (1917.53.95); another shell 
axe donated by Arthur Robertson Brailey in 1920 (1920.80.1); 2 stone adzes purchased 
from the sale of Lucas White King’s collection at Sotheby’s on 9 November 1921 by 
Louis Colville Gray Clarke who donated them to the PRM (1921.67.67—68); a shell 
adze purchased from the collection of Arthur Young by Edward Bagnall Poulton, 
and purchased by the PRM from Poulton in 1927 (1927.86.36); a shell adze donated 
to the Newbury Museum by Lord Carnarvon 2 and donated to the PRM per Herbert 
Henery Coghlan in 1957 (1957.1.21); and a shell adze which formed part of the 
material purchased from Ipswich Museum in 1966 (1966.1.392). 

19.3.4 St Lucia 

There are c. 32 ‘archaeological’ artefacts from St Lucia, 2 of which are from the PRM 
founding collection and are discussed in section 19.2 above. The remaining c. 30 objects 
were purchased from the same collectors as the archaeological material from St Kitts 
and Nevis (19.3.2 above). A collection of c. 22 stone artrefacts - axes, grinding stones 
and a polished chisel — is simply recorded as from ‘St Lucia’, and was purchased from 
T. Archer Shepherd’ (possibly Rev. Laurence Archer-Shepherd) between 1936 and 
1939 (1936.84.1-18,1937.51.5,1939.5.6B-8B). There is also a collection of 8 stone and 
shell axes purchased by Herbert Boon ‘in a curiosity ship in Castries’, St Lucia, which 
Boon ‘was satisfied.. .came from this island’ (1966.29.201—208). 

19.3.5 St Vincent and the Grenadines 

There are c. 31 ‘archaeological’ artefacts from St Vincent and the Grenadines, one of 
which is from the PRM founding collection and is discussed in section 19.2 above. 
Some 28 of the remaining c. 30 objects are stone axes that are simply recorded as 
from ‘St Vincent’. There are eight sources for these axes: 2 were purchased from 
the sale of Lucas White King’s collection at Sotheby’s on 9 November 1921 by 
Louis Colville Gray Clarke who donated them to the PRM (1921.67.76—77); 4 
were collected by ‘C. Stevens’ in 1894 and 1905, and were purchased by the PRM 
from James Hooper in 1926 (1926.90.1—4); 3 were purchased by the PRM from 
Stevens Auction Rooms (1927.72.5-7); 2 were donated from the estate of John 
Evans (1928.68.50—51); 11 were purchased in Wallingford, Oxfordshire from the 
collection of ‘Prof. Fox, Reading’ by Francis Gerald William Knowles and Francis 
Howe Seymour Knowles (1936.57.1-2, 1936.83.1-9); 4 were donated by ‘L. Archer 
Shepherd’ (possibly Rev. Laurence Archer-Shepherd) in 1937 (1937.51.1-4); and 2 
were collected in 1896, acquired by Harry Beasley for the Cranmore Museum, and 
donated the PRM in 1954 (1954.8.156—157). Also from the Fox/Knowles material is 
a fragment of a stone palette (1936.83.10). The remaining object is a carved jet figure 
of a parrot and a monkey, recorded as found ‘in a cane piece in Charlotte Parish’, and 
given by ‘Archdeacon Frederick’ (then the Rector of Charlotte Parish) to Bishop John 
Mitchinson around 1870, who donated it to the PRM in 1900 (1900.44.1). 

19.3.6 Jamaica 

There are c. 30 ‘archaeological’ artefacts from Jamaica, none of which are from the 
PRM founding collection, and all of which are stone axes. Most of these comprise 


2 George Edward Stanhope Molyneux Herbert, who was most famous for his financial backing of the 
Howard Carter excavations in the Valley of the Kings. 
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a collection of c. 23 polished stone axes from ‘Potters Hill’ and the Reading Pen 
Estate donated in 1936 and 1942 by ‘Mrs Derwent Simmonds’, who is recorded as 
the estate owner (1936.13.1-2, 1936.41.1-12, 1942.1.374). Other Jamaican objects 
include a stone grinder from Parnassus Estate, Clarendon Parish, donated by William 
Gregory Dawkins (recorded as the estate owner) in April 1893 (1893.29.1); a ground 
stone axe collected by Henry Nottidge Moseley during the voyage of HMS Challenger 
in the 1870s, and donated from his estate in 1915 (1915.25.100); a stone axe donated 
by Beatrice Braithwaite Batty in 1917 (1917.14.1); and 2 stone axes purchased from 
the Smithsonian Institution National Museum of Natural History in 1916 by Lucas 
White King, and then purchased from the sale of King’s collection at Sotheby’s on 
9 November 1921 by Louis Colville Gray Clarke who donated them to the PRM 
(1921.67.68—69). There is also a stone axe from the collection of Harry Beasley (the 
Cranmore Museum), donated to the PRM in 1954 (1954.8.159). Finally, a stone axe 
found by ‘H.G. Francis’ ‘to the south of cliffs, Herston’, near Swanage in Dorset, 
was donated to the PRM by William G. Wallace in 1946, and is recorded (on the 
interpretation of Sir Hercules Reed in 1917) as possibly Jamaican in origin (1946.5.70). 
As well as these c. 30 objects, 5 half-plate photographs of ‘deformed skulls excavated 
on [Jamaica]’ were donated by W.F. Harper in 1950 (1950.7.43-47). 

19.3.7 Trinidad and Tobago 

There are c. 11 ‘archaeological’ artefacts from Trinidad, one of which is from the 
PRM founding collection and is discussed in section 19.2 above. The remaining 10 
objects include 8 large stone axes with decorative flanges, collected by Rev. Philip le 
Maistre between 1847 and 1882, and donated to the PRM by ‘F. le Maistre’ in 1925 
(1925.6.1—8). There are also 2 ceramic sherds collected from a shell mound at Cabo- 
Pablo by William Coleman Piercy, and donated to the PRM from his estate in 1935 
(1939.3.215—216). One of the sherds is the handle of a vessel, while the other is a 
fragment in the form of a human or animal head, broken from a larger vessel. There 
are no artefacts recorded as from Tobago. 

19.3.8 Virgin Isles 

There are c. 10 ‘archaeological’ artefacts from the British Virgin Islands, none of which 
are from the PRM founding collection. There are two fragments of silver dollars from 
Tortola — one cut in half, one cut into a quarter, to form ‘pieces of eight’ — that were 
purchased by the PRM from A.H. Baldwin and Sons, London (1912.86.5). The remaining 
8 objects are all stone axes: 7 collected from an unnamed settlement on the island of 
Anegada, and donated to the PRM by Jack Carrick Trevor in 1937 (1937.23.1-7); and one 
acquired by Harry Beasley for the Cranmore Museum, and donated the PRM in 1954 
(1954.8.158). There are no ‘archaeological’ objects from the United States Virgin Islands. 

19.3.9 Antigua and Barbuda 

There are c. 9 ‘archaeological’ artefacts from Antigua, none of which are from the 
PRM founding collection. These comprise a glass bottle, from the base of which 
flakes have been struck, and 8 of these flakes, which are recorded as used as razors 
(Figure 19.2; 1908.2.1-2). These objects were collected by James Arthur Harley from 
Antigua, and were donated to the PRM in 1908. 

19.3.10 Puerto Rico 

There are 6 ‘archaeological’ artefacts from Puerto Rico, none of which are from 
the PRM founding collection. There are 2 stone pounders, carved in the form of 
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Figure 19.2 Glass bottle, 
from the base of which 
flakes have been struck, 
with 6 of these glass 
flakes. The flakes are 
recorded as having been 
used as razors (PRM 
Accession Numbers 
1908.2.1-2;. These 
objects were collected by 
fames Arthur Harley 
from Antigua, and were 
donated to the PRM in 
1908. 



human figures, donated from the estate of Edward Burnett Tylor, which are recorded 
as probably from Puerto Rico (1917.53.287—288). It is possible that Tylor collected 
these stone figures while in Cuba during his travels in 1855—1856 (Tylor 1861: 1). 
One of the figures (1917.53.288) is identified in the documentation as possibly 
representing ‘Atabeyra, the Arawak fertility goddess, connected with waters’. There 
are 2 stone axes purchased from the Smithsonian Institution National Museum of 
Natural History in 1916 by Lucas White King, and then purchased from the sale of 
King’s collection at Sotheby’s on 9 November 1921 by Louis Colville Gray Clarke 
who donated them to the PRM (1921.67.70-71). There are also 2 artefacts, recorded 
as ‘dug up on Porto Rico’, donated by Sydney Haldane Olivier in 1932: a carved stone 
‘Zemi’ head (1932.4.1), and a fragment of a stone axe (1932.4.2). 

19.4 Conclusions 

The small Caribbean ‘archaeological’ collections of the Pitt Rivers Museum are 
focused mainly on stone and shell axes and adzes, collected for comparative purposes 
during the late 19th and early 20th centuries. There is little from the western Caribbean 
and virtually no portable art or ceramics in the collections. 

The geographical provenance of the artefacts is almost exclusively from islands 
that were subject to British colonial rule. The relationship between collecting and 
colonialism in this region is even more visible in the ethnographic collections: it is 
hard to consider the 3 Gorgonia stem ‘horse-whips’ collected by Henry Nottidge 
Moseley while serving on HMS Challenger in 1872-1876 (1887.1.660-662), and 2 
wooden figures, linked by an iron chain, collected in 1914 by Robert Straker Turton, 
and recorded as used in the practice of obeah in Jamaica (1985.49.108), without 
remembering the legacies of West Indian slavery. 

There is potential to study the provenance of the stone tools through lithic 
analysis (Crock and Petersen 2004; Knippenberg and Zijlstra 2008; Rodriguez Ramos 
2002). More promising, perhaps, is the potential for studying the large early 20th- 
century collections from St Kitts, especially from the sites at Ponds Estate, Stone 
Fort Estate, and Wingfield Estate (on which see Hicks 2007). Wfiiile this material 
is undated, and may relate to the historical period, one potential theme here might 
be to consider the potential for some of the ‘three-pointer’ stones to relate to past 
belief systems (Oliver 2009). In the 19th century, and perhaps earlier, the relationship 
between collecting at the Codrington Estate in Barbados and the history of Oxford 
museums warrants exploration, especially given Christopher Codrington’s late 17th- 
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century connections with Christ Church, which was the site of one of Oxford’s first 
collections. Overall, the Caribbean archaeological collections hold the potential to be 
understood as part of the broader intertwined histories of the temporal depth of the 
archaeological imagination and the geographical scope of the British colonial world, 
in which Pitt-Rivers himself played one small part. 
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North America 


Dan Hicks and Michael D. Petraglia 


20.1 Introduction 

On entering the main entrance of the Pitt Rivers Museum (PRM) and descending the 
stairs into the Court, the visitor comes face-to-face with a central display case titled 
Tottery from North America’. 1 Looking down on the case and the visitor, the 11-metre 
high Haida House Pole stands against the east wall of the Museum (1901.39.1). But as 
well as these iconic Native American objects, the PRM holds a wide, varied collection 
of ethnographic, photographic and archaeological material from North America, some 
of which is displayed in the galleries, but most of which is held in storerooms. The 
archaeological collections come from across the United States, Canada and Greenland, 
from the Canadian Arctic to the southwestern deserts of the USA, and they span the 
entire length of the Holocene, from the Palaeoindian period and into the colonial 
period. 

There are c. 4,930 objects recorded as from North America that are currently 
defined as ‘archaeological’. Of these, c. 3,627 are from the USA (Table 20.1 ), c. 720 
from Canada (Table 20.2), and c. 125 from Greenland. The remaining 435 objects are 
currently recorded only as ‘North America’, although further documentary research 
(especially for those objects transferred from the Ashmolean Museum) may provide 
further detail for these objects. As with other chapters, the definition of what might 
count as ‘archaeological’ or ‘ethnographic’ (and what has done in the past) is far from 
clear-cut. As will become clear in this chapter, particular disciplinary and definitional 
intersections come about in the North American collections, particularly in relation 
to the historical connections between ethno-archaeology, indigenous and historical 
archaeology, and ethnohistory. 

This chapter presents a characterization of these collections. It begins with a 
discussion of the c. 271 ‘archaeological’ objects from North America that were part 
of the PRM founding collection (20.2). It then discusses the collections from the 
Northeastern United States (20.3), the Southern United States (20.4), the Midwestern 
United States (20.5), and the Western United States (20.6), before considering the 
material from Canada (20.7) and Greenland (20.8). Brief conclusions are drawn 
in section 20.9. The archaeological collections from Hawai’i are not discussed here, 
but form part of the discussion of Polynesian material in Chapter 27. Similarly, the 
archaeological collections from Puerto Rico are discussed with the Caribbean material 
in Chapter 19. The PRM holds no ‘archaeological’ collections from the United States 
Virgin Islands. 


Pitt Rivers Museum, Court, Case 153.a 
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New Mexico 

642 

Arizona 

391 

Pennsylvania 

321 

Oregon 

306 

Ohio 

224 

Georgia 

174 

Washington, D.C. 

148 

Texas 

132 

Florida 

119 

Massachusetts 

97 

New Jersey 

95 

Illinois 

78 

New York 

72 

Missouri 

70 

North Dakota 

66 

Virginia 

56 

California 

55 

Indiana 

50 


Arkansas 

45 

Wisconsin 

40 

Kentucky 

32 

Colorado 

26 

Alaska 

24 

Maryland 

24 

South Carolina 

24 

Minnesota 

23 

Idaho 

22 

Mississippi 

19 

North Carolina 

15 

West Virginia 

14 

Tennessee 

10 

Connecticut 

8 

Michigan 

7 

South Dakota 

6 

Utah 

6 

Louisiana 

4 


Oklahoma 

3 

Iowa 

2 

Rhode Island 

2 

Alabama 

1 

Delaware 

1 

Maine 

1 

Montana 

1 

Nebraska 

1 

Wyoming 

1 

Kansas 

0 

Nevada 

0 

New Hampshire 

0 

Vermont 

0 

Washington 

0 

Unknown State 

169 

TOTAL 

3,627 


Table 20.1 Number of 
‘archaeological’ objects 
from the USA in the Pitt 
Rivers Museum, bj State. 


Province/ Territory 

Approximate number of 
objects 

Alberta 

0 

British Columbia 

66 

Manitoba 

25 

New Brunswick 

1 

Newfoundland and Labrador 

60 

Northwest Territories 

0 

Nova Scotia 

106 

Nunavut 

140 

Ontario 

262 

Prince Edward Island 

0 

Quebec 

48 

Saskatchewan 

0 

Yukon 

0 

Unknown 

12 

Total 

720 


Table 20.2 Number of 
‘archaeological’ objects 
from Canada by Province 
or Territory. 


20.2 Archaeological material from North America in the Founding Collection 
20.2.1 Overview 

Around 5% of the North American archaeological collections derives from the PRM 
founding collection. These c. 275 objects include c. 130 artefacts from the USA, c. 18 
artefacts from Canada, c. 10 artefacts from Greenland. The remaining c. 116 objects 
have no country of origin currently recorded on the PRM database. Some of these 
objects may have been acquired by Pitt-Rivers during his period of military service 
in North America between 2 December 1861 and 30 April 1862 (Hamilton 1874: 
321) 2 — given by or purchased from individuals or even perhaps acquired through 
his own collection in the field. The early 1860s is a crucial transitional time for Pitt- 


2 Pitt-Rivers’ return from Canada on the Niagara was recorded in passenger lists published in the Manchester 
Guardian (30 April 1862). 
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Rivers’ developing archaeological activities, and it is not impossible that he undertook 
surface-collection himself. 

20.2.2 Northeastern United States 

Of c. 130 archaeological objects from the USA in the PRM founding collection, c. 11 are 
from the Northeast. Most of these (c. 40 artefacts) are from the State of Pennsylvania. 
The Pennsylvanian objects include c. 12 objects from West Chester, Chester County: 6 
stone axes and adzes (1884.126.104, 1884.126.115-116, 1884.126.171, 1884.126.198, 
1884.126.202), 2 bannerstones (1884.126.155-156), 2 stone pounders (1884.128.3), 
and 3 stone arrow-heads (1884.135.298, 1884.135.301, 1884.135.315). Also from 
Pennsylvania are 6 objects recorded as from the Delaware Water Gap, Monroe County: 
4 stone sinkers (1884.129.41-42, 1884.130.9-10), a stone pounder (1884.128.58), and 
a whetstone (1884.129.23). These were possibly from the collection of Pensylvanian 
antiquarian Benjamin Franklin Peale, from whom John Evans acquired objects from 
this site (see 20.3.2 below; cf. Evans 1897a: 247). 3 

The Pennsylvanian collections in the PRM founding collection also include a stone 
arrow-head from Darby, Delaware County (1884.135.195), a stone axe from Lancaster 
(1884.126.202), and 2 stone sinkers from Susquehanna (1884.130.11—12). Some 18 
further objects are recorded as simply from ‘Pennsylvania’, with no further geographical 
detail: 8 stone axes and adzes (1884.56.20, 1884.126.117-120, 1884.126.168-169, 
1884.126.181), 5 stone sinkers (1884.130.14, 1884.130.16-19), 4 stone arrow¬ 
heads (1884.135.189, 1884.135.229, 1884.135.263, 1884.135.299), and a stone chisel 
(1884.127.83). One of these stone axes (1884.56.20) appears to be the object described 
by Henry Balfour in his 1929 paper ‘On Thunderbolts (continued)’, where he describes 
(with an illustration) 

‘a ground stone celt of hard, slatey stone, with blunted cutting-edge and with 
decorative notching along the top. Pennsylvania, USA. Pitt-Rivers Collection. The 
small hole for suspension has evidently been drilled with a stone borer, and suggests 
that similar ideas as to the nature of such celts became prevalent in N America, and 
that the celts were preserved as amulets, though possibly by European settlers rather 
than by natives’ (Balfour 1929: 169). 

Beyond Pennsylvania, the remaining Northeastern artefacts in the PRM founding 
collection are from the States of New York, Massachusetts, New Jersey and Maine. 
There are c. 22 objects from the State of New York, most of which comprises a 
collection of c. 19 stone arrow-heads from Utica, Oneida County, purchased from 
the dealer Bryce McMurdo Wright (1884.135.190-194, 1884.135.199, 1884.135.209, 
1884.135.212, 1884.135.261, 1884.136.269-270, 1884.136.272, 1884.136.291-292, 
1884.136.305,1884.136.321-322). Also purchased from Wright is a stone axe recorded 
as from Bedford, Orange County (1884.126.322). A further stone axe (1884.126.197) is 
recorded as from ‘New York Prov.’, and another stone axe is simply recorded as from 
“New York’ (1884.126.218). There are 6 objects from the State of Massachusetts: a stone 
arrow-head collected from Gill, Franklin County by geologist Edward Hitchcock (1793— 
1864) (1884.135.238); a stone axe from New Bedford, Bristol County (1884.126.203); 


3 In 1879, a paper in American Naturalist reported on excavations of ‘Indian graves’ by members of the 
Philosophical Society of West Chester in November 1878, and drew comparison with other graves ‘opened 
near Delaware Water Gap a few years ago’ (Barber 1879: 297; cf. Barber 1877: 199). It is possible that some 
of the artefacts from the PRM founding collection from these two sites relate to these excavations — although 
the collection of banner-stones and stone drill-points by members of the Westchester County Historical 
Society was also reported by Charles Rau — with whom John Evans appears to have been in contact (see 
20.3.2 below) - in 1881 (Rau 1881: 539-40). 
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a stone axe from Milford, Worcester County (1884.126.184); and 2 stone arrow-heads 
and a stone axe recorded as simply from Massachusetts (1884.126.217, 1884.135.232, 
1884.135.278). There are 8 objects from the State of New Jersey. These include 4 stone 
spear-heads, a stone blade and a stone arrow-head from the site of Trenton, Mercer 
County (1884.134.72, 1884.135.60-64), obtained by Pitt-Rivers by 1874. Charles 
Conrad Abbott had been conducting fieldwork, looking for pre-Holocene material, 
at his farm in Trenton for some years (Abbott 1872, 1873a, 1876), and had sent stone 
tools to John Evans in 1874 (see discussion in 20.3.4 below). It is probable that the 
Trenton objects in the PRM founding collection derive from the material acquired by 
Evans, although a direct exchange between Pitt-Rivers and Abbott is not impossible: 
Abbott was clearly aware of Pitt-Rivers by 1875, when he cited Pitt-Rivers’ comments 
on George Grey’s paper ‘On quartzite implements from the Cape of Good Hope’, 
published in the Journal of the Ethnological Society of Eondon'm 1870 (Abbott 1876: 367-8; 
see Grey 1870: 41). 

The remaining 2 objects from New Jersey are a stone pounder from Newark 
(1884.128.59) and a stone arrow-head with recorded as simply from New Jersey 
(1884.135.296). Finally, there is a single stone rubber from East Grand Lake (‘Schoodic 
Lake’) in Maine (1884.9.4). 

20.2.3 Midwestern United States 

There are c. 35 ‘archaeological’ objects from the Midwestern states of the USA in 
the PRM founding collection, most of which are from the State of Ohio. The c. 21 
artefacts from Ohio include 3 chert blades excavated from an unnamed mound, and 
donated by W Wallbridge’ (1884.135.66-68): a donor whose surname suggests that 
these may have been excavated by Thomas Campbell Wallbridge, who read a paper 
on ‘mound structures of southern Illinois and Ohio’ before the Canadian Institute in 
February 1861 (Wallbridge 1861). Also recorded as donated by Wallbridge is a stone 
sinker (1884.130.7), although the documentation for this object is unclear. Elsewhere 
in Ohio, a chert blade from Cincinatti is recorded as from the collection of ‘H.H. Hall’ 
(1884.134.41). There is also a stone axe from Monroe County (1884.126.182), a stone 
arrow-head from Newark, Licking County (1884.135.287), and a cast of a pipe bowl, 
in the form of a perching bird, from Kelleys Island, Lake Erie (1884.101.2). This last 
object appears to be from a collection described as from ‘Kelby’s Island, Lake Erie’ 
that was donated to the Museum of the Anthropological Society of London by Rev. 
J.G. Wood, and was described in a paper by J. Stirling as found in the summer of 1868 
‘under three feet of soil and clay’, ‘much weather worn’, ‘made in Tennessee lime stone’, 
and representing ‘the white owl (Strix arctica, Bartram), a bird often found as far south as 
the Ohio River, in very severe winters’ (Stirling 1869: cxi). The remaining objects from 
Ohio have no more detailed geographical provenance recorded, and comprise 4 stone 
axes (1884.126.110-111, 1884.126.183, 1884.126.201), a chert blade (1884.135.65), 3 
chert flakes (1884.132.170-172), 2 stone arrow-heads (1884.135.201, 1884.135.239), 2 
hammerstones (1884.127.123-124), and a stone pestle (1884.128.25). 

Beyond Ohio, the remaining Midwestern artefacts are from the States of Illinois, 
Indiana and Missouri. There are 5 objects from the State of Illinois: a chert blade from 
Cairo, Alexander County purchased from Bryce McMurdo Wright (1884.9.5); a chert 
arrow-head from Carpenterville, Kane County, collected by‘T. Mouldins’ (1884.135.303); 
and 2 ceramic vessels, one containing a human jaw, from an unnamed mound in St Clair 
County, collected before 1874 (1884.35.27-28). There are also 5 objects from the State 
of Indiana: a chert arrow-head from Jackson County (1884.135.188); 2 stone arrow¬ 
heads from Lawrence County (1884.135.241—242); and two hammerstones from Rising 
Sun, Ohio County (1884.127.125, 1884.127.130). Finally, there are 2 objects from the 
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State of Missouri - 2 stone rubbers from Kirkwood, St Louis (1884.128.62-63) - and 
2 stone arrow-heads from Wisconsin (1884.135.187,1884.135.250). 

20.2.4 Southern and Western United States 

There are 10 ‘archaeological’ objects from the southern states of the USA, and just 
4 objects from the western USA, in the PRM founding collection. The objects from 
the Western USA comprise 2 objects from Alaska — a stone sinker from Icy Cape, 
North Slope Borough, from the collection of British naval officer and explorer Edward 
Belcher (1799-1877) 4 (1884.11.71), and a chert scraper set in a curved ivory handle with 
no detailed geographical provenance (1884.133.86) - and 2 objects from California 
- a chert arrow-head from ‘Klamath Cave’, Del Norte County (1884.135.247), and 
a stone pounder from Poway, San Diego County (1884.128.55). It is possible that 
the Californian arrow-head is that described by J. Stirling - in a paper read before 
the Anthropological Society of London — as collected by himself ‘some time ago 
in Northern California’ from ‘the Pit River, Klamath’ (Stirling 1869: cxii). Belcher 
described the ‘stone implements of the western tribes at and north of Icy Cape’ in a 
paper in 1861 (Belcher 1861; cf. Evans 1897a: 37): he collected objects from Icy Cape, 
and possibly also California, while serving on HMS Blossom in 1825—1829 (Beechey 
1831; cf. Bockstoce 1977). 

The objects from the South are from the States of Florida, Kentucky, Mississippi 
and Virginia. The artefacts from Florida comprise 3 stone axes from an unnamed 
mound in Franklin County, Florida (1884.126.112—114). There are 2 objects from 
Kentucky: a stone arrow-head from Daviess County (1884.135.293), and a stone axe 
from Lexington (1884.126.199). There are 4 objects from Mississippi: 3 chert arrow¬ 
heads (1884.135.202-203, 1884.135.256), and a cast of ‘an ancient tobacco pipe made 
from a bivalve shell’ (1884.101.1). There is also a single object from Virginia: a stone 
arrow-head from Prince William County (1884.135.210). 

As well as these 13 objects, there is also one stone arrow-head which is erroneously 
recorded as from ‘Cumberland County, Kansas’ (1884.135.216), and another stone 
arrow-head simply recorded as from ‘Pike County, N America’ (1884.135.326): 
placenames that this assessment has been unable to reconcile, and which are therefore 
currently defined in the PRM database as from an unknown region of the USA. Finally, 
a polished stone object (1884.126.224) recorded as a toka from Duke of Clarence’s 
Island, Tokelau (Polynesia) was re-identified as a ‘spud’ from Arkansas by PRM staff 
Beatrice Blackwood and Tom Penniman in the mid 20th century. This identification 
appears to have been based purely on form, rather than documentation, and was 
inspired by the reproduction of a figure of an object of this kind in a paper by Gerard 
Fowke, a reference to which is written on the object (Fowke 1896: 111; figure 111). The 
Polynesian provenance originally recorded for this object is perhaps more probable. 

20 . 2.5 Canada and Greenland 

There are c. 19 ‘archaeological’ objects from Canada, and c. 10 objects from Greenland, 
in the PRM founding collection. The Canadian material is mainly made up of c. 12 
objects from Vancouver Island, British Columbia, most of which were collected before 
1874. These include 4 stone axes (1884.126.100-101, 1884.206-207), 4 stone pestles 
(1884.128.23,1884.128.26-27,1884.128.68), aboneawl(1884.118.2),andastone mortar 
(1884.128.67). One of the pestles (1884.128.23) is recorded as collected by Frederick 
Dally. Also from Vancouver Island are a basalt ice-chisel with carved decoration 
of a human face, with lead plugs for eyes (1884.126.101), and carved stone human 


4 Belcher was born in Halifax, Nova Scotia, before joining the British army. 
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head (1884.126.121). There is also a copper spear-head from Fort Temiscamingue, 
Duhamel—Ouest, Quebec (1884.119.1). 

The remaining 6 Canadian objects are from Newfoundland. There are 2 stone 
axes and one stone adze recorded as collected by ‘Mr Roberts’ at Bonne Bay in 
1883 (1884.126.106-107, 1884.126.170). There is also a sharpening stone from ‘Red 
Indian Pond’, which was part of a purchase from the Anthropological Institute in 
1881 (1884.129.21), 5 and 2 iron axe-blades recorded as found ‘at the bottom of Red 
Indian Pond’ (1884.21.58, 1884.120.27). The PRM founding collection material from 
Greenland comprises 8 stone arrow-heads (1884.135.177-183, 1884.135.185) and 2 
stone flakes (1884.132.165,1884.135.184). All were collected before 1874, but no more 
detailed geographical information is recorded. 

20.2.6 Other North American collections 

There are c. 117 ‘archaeological’ objects from the PRM founding collection that 
are recorded as from North America, but for which no more detailed geographical 
provenance is currently known. The majority of these (e. 90 objects) were acquired by 
Pitt-Rivers before 1874. These include 2 stone axes collected by Frederick Dally, one 
of which is recorded as from “NW Coast, N America’ (1884.126.102-103). Four stone 
mortars, variously carved in the form of birds, lizards and human faces, are simply 
recorded as from “NW America’ (1884.128.66,1884.128.69-71). 

Apart from these 6 objects, there are c. Ill objects recorded simply as from North 
America: c. 94 stone arrow-heads (1884.133.186, within 1884.135.196-325), 6 stone axes 
(1884.126.105,1884.126.167,1884.126.200,1884.126.204,1884.126.216,1884.126.219), 
2 stone sinkers (1884.130.8,1884.130.15), 5 chert scrapers (1884.133.221-225), a stone 
chisel (1884.126.180), a stone pounder (1884.128.52), a stone flake (1884.133.122) and a 
stone pestle (1884.128.28). Further documentary and object-based research may reveal 
further details about these objects. 

20.3 Northeastern United States 
20.3.1 Introduction 

The PRM holds c. 610 ‘archaeological’ objects from the Northeastern United States. 
Some 77 of these are from the PRM founding collection, and are discussed in 20.2.2 
above. This section presents an overview of the collections from the States of 
Pennsylvania (20.3.2), Massachusetts (20.3.3), New Jersey (20.3.4), New York (20.3.5) 
and Connecticut (20.3.6). 

As well as these collections, there are 2 objects from Rhode Island that were 
collected in 1867 and donated to the PRM by Edwin Alfred Barton in 1923: a stone 
tool found in the Lees River (1923.44.2) and a stone axe found by WD. Coggenhall 
in a railway cutting for the Warren-Fall railroad at the Coles River (1923.44.3). There 
are no archaeological objects recorded on the PRM database from the States of 
New Hampshire or Vermont. A single object from Maine, from the PRM founding 
collection, is discussed in 20.2.2 above. 

There are also c. 14 artefacts that are simply recorded as from the Connecticut River, 
with no State given, and were mainly collected by geologist Edward Flitchcock, before being 
acquired by John Evans in 1867, and donated to the PRM in 1928 from his estate: 10 stone 
arrow-heads (1969.34.73-77, 1969.34.135, 1969.34.423-426), a fragment of a soapstone 
vessel (1928.68.216), 2 stone axes (1928.68.55-56), and a stone rubber (1928.68.212). 


5 For an account of this sale, see Anon 1881: 438—9. 
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20.3.2 Pennsylvania 

The PRM holds c. 321 ‘archaeological’ objects from the State of Pennsylvania, c. 40 
of which are from the PRM founding collection and are discussed In 20.2.2 above. 
The documentation for the c. 281 objects that came to the PRM after 1884 indicates 
that there are two Pennsylvanian locations that are represented in the PRM founding 
collection from which further objects were accessioned by the PRM after 1884. First, 
there are c. 48 stone arrow-heads excavated at Delaware Water Gap, probably in 1868. 
These were acquired by John Evans from the collection of Pennsylvanian antiquarian 
Benjamin Franklin Peale (1795—1870), and came to the PRM from the estate of John 
Evans (1928.68.207), and in the transfers from the Ashmolean Museum in 1969 
(1969.34.16-27, 1969.34.33-72)/’ Secondly, the there is a stone axe (1928.68.63) from 
the collection of John Evans from West Chester, Chester County — a provenance also 
recorded for c. 12 objects from the PRM founding collection (see 20.2.2 above). It is 
quite likely that there is a common source for these objects from Pitt-Rivers’ and John 
Evans’ collections. 

As well as c. 18 objects from the PRM founding collection (see 20.2.2 above), a further 
c. 18 objects that came to the PRM after 1884 are recorded simply as from ‘Pennsylvania’. 
These include 4 stone arrow-heads from the collection of Irish antiquarian Robert Day 
that were purchased by the PRM at Sotheby’s on May 20 1913 (1913.74.103-105); 3 
stone arrow-heads donated by Beatrice Braithwaite Battey in 1918 (1918.25.183-185); 
and 3 more stone arrow-heads donated to the naturalist and evolutionary theorist 
Alfred Russel Wallace by the Smithsonian Institution in 1887, and passed to the PRM 
from his estate in December 1947 (1947.12.15). The remaining 9 objects are all stone 
arrow-heads or lance-heads, and came to the PRM as part of the transfer of collections 
from the Ashmolean Museum in 1969 (1969.34.28—32,1969.34.301,1969.34.314—316). 
They are all probably from the collection of John Evans, and 5 of them (1969.34.28- 
32) are recorded as acquired by Evans from the collection of Benjamin Franklin Peale. 
Also collected by Peale, acquired by John Evans, and transferred from the Ashmolean 
Museum in 1969, are 5 stone arrow-heads or lance-heads from Montgomery County 
(1969.34.68—72). Also from the John Evans collection are 3 stone arrow-heads from 
Bethlehem, Northampton County (1969.34.245-247), and 3 ‘anvil stones’ collected 
by Charles Rau in Lycoming County in 1874 (1928.68.202—204). These anvil stones 
probably relate to Rau’s influential study, in the Peport of the Smithsonian Institution for 
1868, of ‘drilling in stone without metal’ (Rau 1869), which was discussed by Evans in 
his book Ancient Stone Implements (Evans 1897a: 48). 

A collection of c. 31 stone arrow-heads from York County collected by ‘Surgeon- 
General S. Archer of Liverpool and Birmingham’ in 1887 was donated to the PRM by 
Manchester College, Oxford in 1915 (1915.32.33-63). There are also 2 stone arrow¬ 
heads and a stone borer collected from Darby Creek, Delaware County in 1905 by Daisy 
Bell, and purchased by the PRM from the collection of Alexander James Montgomerie 
Beilin 1920 (1920.91.213-215). 

A collection of c. 183 17th- and 18th-century glass beads was donated by John 
Gerard Witthoft, who was the State Archaeologist, Pennsylvania State Museum, in 
1955. Some 152 of these beads are from Pennsylvania: there is also a single glass bead 
from Canawaugus, Livingston County, New York (1955.6.79) and a collection of c. 30 
glass beads from Stockton, San Joaquin County, California (1955.6.80) (Table 20.3). The 
beads were selected by Witthoft from well-documented archaeological contexts, and 


6 The single arrow-head donated directly from Evans’ estate in 1928 is recorded as ‘Delaware Water Gap, 
Pennsylvania, 1868’. There are 6 objects from Delaware Water Gap in the PRM founding collection (see 
20.2.2 above). 
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Site/State 

Accession 

Number 

Description 

Date/Cultural 
Affiliation 

Bainbridge, Locust Grove, 
Lancaster County, PA 

1955.6.75 

5 blue and 2 white 
tubular, wampum-shaped 
beads of glass 

Delaware Conoy, 

1718 CE—1743 CE 

Bainbridge, Locust Grove, 
Lancaster County, PA 

1955.6.77 

4 spherical wire-round 
beads, white, green and 
black 

Delaware Conoy, 

1718 CE—1743 CE 

Bainbridge, Locust Grove, 
Lancaster County, PA 

1955.6.78 

7 dark blue die-drawn 
tubular glass beads 

Delaware Conoy, 

1718 CE—1743 CE 

Kutztown, Delaware Cemetery, 

PA 

1955.6.76 

2 blue and 2 white glass 
beads 

Delaware, 

1700 CE—1740 CE 

Manor Township, 

Washingtonboro, Lancaster 
County, PA 

1955.5.1 

12 blue beads and 4 
pieces 

1600 CE—1625 CE 

Manor Township, 

Washingtonboro, Lancaster 
County, PA 

1955.5.2 

Bead of blue glass on a 
red core 

Susquehannock, 

1600 CE-1625 CE 

Manor Township, 

Washingtonboro, Lancaster 
County, PA 

1955.5.3 

4 small dark blue glass 
beads 

Susquehannock, 

1600 CE-1625 CE 

Manor Township, 

Washingtonboro, Lancaster 
County, PA 

1955.5.4 

8 small brown glass beads 
with green/black core 

Susquehannock, 

1600 CE-1625 CE 

Manor Township, 

Washingtonboro, Lancaster 
County, PA 

1955.5.5 

A box with small glass 
beads, white, blue and 
with brown stripes 

Susquehannock, 

1600 CE-1625 CE 

Manor Township, 

Washingtonboro, Lancaster 
County, PA 

1955.5.6 

29 coloured glass beads 

Susquehannock, 

1600 CE-1625 CE 

Manor Township, 

Washingtonboro, Lancaster 
County, PA 

1955.5.7 

Large bead, opaque, 
white, striped blue, red 
and green. 

Susquehannock, 

1600 CE-1625 CE 

Manor Township, 

Washingtonboro, Lancaster 
County, PA 

1955.5.82 

1 white and 1 blue 
tubular glass bead 

Susquehannock, 

1600 CE-1625 CE 

Manor Township, 

Washingtonboro, Lancaster 
County, PA 

1955.5.81 

2 blue glass ‘star’ or 
‘chevron’ beads 

Susquehannock, 

1600 CE-1625 CE 

Stockton, CA 

1955.6.80 

30 small coloured 
spherical beads, some 
broken 

California, 

1600 CE-1625 CE? 

Fort Leboeuf, near Present Erie, 
PA 

1955.6.71 

Box with small white 
glass beads 

Susquehannock, 

1765 CE—1767 CE 

Strickler Site, Cresswell, Lancaster 
County, PA 

1955.6.72 

10 tubular beads, 2 
globular beads 

Susquehannock, 

1640 CE—1675 CE 

Strickler Site, Creswell, Lancaster 
County, PA 

1955.6.73.1 

Box of reddish-brown 
tubular glass beads 

Susquehannock, 

1640 CE-1675 CE 

Strickler Site, Creswell, Lancaster 
County, PA 

1955.6.73.2 

Box of white, blue and 
green tubular glass beads 

Susquehannock, 

1640 CE-1675 CE 

Canawaugus, Avon, NY 

1955.6.79 

1 small deep amber 
tubular bead 

Iroquois Seneca, 

1780 CE—1800 CE 


Table 20.3 Glass beads 
from Pennsylvania, New 
York and California 
donated to the Pitt Rivers 
Museum in 1955 by John 
G. Witthoft. 
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are of 17th-century and early 18th-century date. A sense of the motivation behind 
obtaining this collection is provided by Tom Penniman’s account of the donation in the 
PRM’s Annual Report for 1955: 

A most useful gift was that of North American Indian trade beads from Mr John 
Witthoft. These come from various sites in the United States and date from the 
late sixteenth to the eighteenth centuries. As the beads are securely dated to short 
periods by systematic excavation of Indian cemeteries and by objects associated 
with them, they are valuable as criteria for dating other sites. Already the collection 
has been helpful in the dating of similar trade beads, and thus of the sites from 
which they came, on the Gold Coast. For some time Mr J.S.P. Bradford has been 
making a collection of trade beads, both for exhibition and for reserve research 
collections, and it was his known interest in the matter which attracted Mr Witthoft’s 
gift, and is beginning to bring us various inquiries from people who have discovered 
sites which have no means of dating other than by trade goods from Europe of 
different periods’ (Pitt Rivers Museum 1956). 

According to Witthoft’s detailed records, the c. 85 beads from the Washingtonboro site. 
Manor Township, Lancaster County (1955.5.1-7, 1955.6.81-82) are the earliest beads 
in the collection, dating from the first quarter of the 17th century. 7 There are also c. 33 
wampum-shaped tubular beads with small diameter holes from the Strickler site, which 
Witthoft indicates are of mid 17th-century date. 8 There are also c. 30 18th-century 
beads: c. 18 from Locust Grove, Bainbridge (1955.6.75, 1955.6.77—78). c. 12 from the 
site of Fort Leboeuf at Waterford, Erie County (1955.6.71). 

Also deriving from John G. Witthoft is a collection of 8 gun-flints from various 
archaeological and historic sites in Pennsylvania, which was sent to the British Museum 
by Witthoft in 1954, and was passed to the PRM in 1980. These comprise a gun flint 
from a 17th-century grave (‘Grave 30’) at the Strickler archaeological site, Cresswell, 
Lancaster County (1980.23.1); another Aboriginal gun flint’ from the Strickler site 
(1980.23.2); a gun-flint from ‘the surface of the Witmer site (the Conestoga Indian 
town) and scene of the Conestoga Massacre of 1763’ Lancaster County (1980.23.3); a 
gun-flint from the Dreibelis archaeological site, Dauphin County recorded as ‘from a 
layer of a house associated with its burning in 1757’ (1980.23.4); and 4 flints from the 
site of Fort Leboeuf (1980.23.5-8). 

Finally, there is a collection of 9 imitation Predynastic Egyptian ceramic vessels, 
made by ‘H.C. Mercer of Doylestown, Bucks County’ as an early exercise in 
experimental archaeology (see Chapter 5), published by David Randall-Maclver and 
Leonard Woolley (1909: 16—18), and donated to the PRM by Randall-Maclver in 1907 
(1907.48.1—9). Henry Mercer was a curator at the University of Pennsylvania Museum, 
who contributed to the debate about the stone tools from Trenton, New Jersey in 1893 
(Mercer 1893; see 20.3.4). 

20.3.3 Massachusetts 

The PRM holds c. 97 ‘archaeological’ objects from the State of Massachusetts, c. 6 
of which are from the PRM founding collection and are discussed in 20.2.2 above. 
Of the c. 90 objects that came to the PRM after 1884, c. 12 are recorded simply as 
from ‘Massachusetts’: a stone arrow-head donated to Alfred Russel Wallace by the 
Smithsonian Institution in 1887, and passed to the PRM from his estate in December 


7 Typescript notes (3 pages) by John Witthoft, PRM Related Documents File for 1955.6.71—82. 

8 A report of excavations at the Strickler site noted that ‘glass beads were found in abundance’ with some 
30,309 uncovered (Futer 1959: 139). 
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1947 (1947.12.17), c. 10 stone arrow-heads from the collection of John Evans, which 
were transferred from the Ashmolean Museum in 1969 (1969.34.261—270), and a stone 
spindle whorl also transferred from the Ashmolean Museum in 1969, for which no 
further detail is currently recorded (1969.34.456). Also from John Evans’ collection 
are c. 10 stone arrow-heads from Hudson, Middlesex County (1969.34.271-280) and 
2 stone projectile points from Columbia, Lancaster County (1969.34.339—340). There 
is also a single stone arrow-head ‘picked up near Concord, Massachusetts’ by Louise 
Imogen Guiney in 1885, and donated to the PRM through the Bodleian Library in 1915 
(1915.28.1). 

The remaining c. 67 objects are all from Kingston, Plymouth County, and comprise 
c. 43 stone arrow-heads, c. 9 stone axes and adzes, c. 13 stone rubbers, mullers, pounders 
and weights, and 2 whetstones (1887.1.100-115, 1887.100.121-140, 1887.1.447-464). 
This collection was collected by Isaac Appleton Warden in 1872-1875, and donated to 
George Rolleston at the OUMNH by Justin Winson in 1879, and transferred from the 
OUMNH to the PRM in 1887. 

20.3.4 New Jersey 

The PRM holds c. 95 ‘archaeological’ objects from the State of New Jersey, 8 of 
which are from the PRM founding collection and are discussed in 20.2.2 above. The 
documentation for the c. 87 objects that came to the PRM after 1884 indicates that all 
but 3 of them are from the site of Trenton, Mercer County. Two of these 3 objects are 
from the collection of John Evans — a stone axe from Burlington County (1928.68.54) 
and a stone projectile point simply recorded as from ‘New Jersey’ (1969.34.239) - while 
the third is a stone arrow-head purchased by the PRM from the collection of Robert 
Day at Sotheby’s in 1913 (1913.74.100). 

Trenton is a key site in the late 19th-century debate over the antiquity of the human 
occupation of North America, where Charles Conrad Abbott claimed to have found 
Palaeolithic stone tools — ‘palaeoliths’ or ‘turtlebacks’ — in excavations at his farm in 
Trenton. The PRM’s Trenton collection comprises 6 artefacts from the PRM founding 
collection (20.2.2 above), a single stone arrow-head from the same purchase from Robert 
Day’s collection mentioned above (1913.74.99), c. 20 artefacts (11 arrow-heads, 4 spear¬ 
heads, 2 borers, and a circular stone disc) from the collection of Edward Burnett Tylor 
(1917.53.113-129,1917.53.149); and c. 64 stone arrow-heads, points, borers, lance-heads 
and drills from the collection of John Evans (1928.68.58, 1928.68.67-69, 1928.68.71- 
76,1928.68.86-121,1928.68.210,1969.34.79-91,1969.34.240-243). Indeed, a total of 
c. 90 of the c. 95 ‘archaeological’ artefacts from New Jersey derive from Charles Conrad 
Abbott’s Trenton excavations (Abbott 1872, 1873a, 1876; cf. 20.2.2 above). A letter 
from Abbott shows that he sent a collection directly to John Evans in September 1874. 9 
The collections of Tylor and Pitt-Rivers probably derive from the same exchanges, or 
else were possibly obtained from Abbott after his appointment as Assistant Curator of 
the Peabody Museum, Harvard University (1876-1889). 10 

In several books and articles (e.g. Abbott 1881), Abbott strongly argued for the 
existence of a Palaeolithic stage in the Delaware River Valley, based on his own 
archaeological investigations and those sponsored by Frederick Ward Putnam, 
comparing artefacts from Trenton with European ‘paleoliths’, and distinguishing them 
from more recent stone tools made by indigenous people. For instance, in his 1873 
paper ‘Occurrence of implements in the River Drift at Trenton, New Jersey’, he made a 
clear distinction between the ‘rude implements’ found in the ‘upper gravel and surface’, 

9 Letter from Charles Conrad Abbott to John Evans, 28 September 1874. PRM Related Document File 
(RDF) for 1928.68.58. 

10 But note that Tylor (1884: 546) described visiting his ‘Mennonite friends in Pennsylvania’ in 1884. 
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and the ‘relics of the surface’, concluding that his discoveries were ‘drift implements, 
fashioned and used by people far antedating the people who subsequently occupied this 
same territory, and have left such abundant traces of their presence’ (Abbott 1873a: 
209). These concerns are also expressed in Abbott’s 1874 letter to John Evans, which 
distinguishes these ‘fine relics’ found on the surface of fields could be distinguished 
from ‘turtleback’ forms or ‘rude implements’, thus recalling his published works. It 
therefore seems clear that Abbott considered the objects that he sent to John Evans 
the product of the Native inhabitants rather than ‘river-drift implements’, though his 
publications do indicate that primitive forms may also be found on surface. Although 
Abbott’s view of human antiquity in America enjoyed support during the 1880s, it was 
to come under increasing scrutiny in the 1890s (e.g. Mercer 1897), especially after the 
excavations of WH. Holmes at the Piney Branch quarries in Washington, D.C. (see 
20.4.3 below). In June and July of 1897, a number of those who debated the existence 
of an American Palaeolithic visited Trenton to witness the excavations carried out 
there by E. Volk, who was sponsored by Putnam and Abbott. After their sojourn, the 
Smithsonian anthropologists Frank Cushing, WH. Holmes and Thomas Wilson, who 
were accompanied by geologists, concluded that Palaeolithic objects were impossible to 
find in Trenton (Meltzer 1985). Although Holmes’ opinion was predictable, Wilson’s 
standpoint was obviously changed, given that he was a proponent of the existence 
of an American Palaeolithic (Petraglia and Potts 2004). In his earlier published work, 
Prehistoric Art (Wilson 1896a: 366) he had stated, ‘It is apparent on slight inspection that 
these implements found in the United States, although mostly on the surface, are of the 
same Paleolithic type as those found in the gravels of Europe and elsewhere’. Yet, after 
his field visit to inspect the Trenton gravel pits, he wrote that it was impossible to find 
‘any evidence of the existence of man in that locality at or near the glacial epoch’. 11 In 
August 1897, at a joint meeting of the American and British Associations, John Evans 
concluded that Trenton artefacts were Neolithic and not Palaeolithic (Evans 1897b; 
see Meltzer 1996), although he reserved judgment on the matter in his discussion in 
the second edition of his book Ancient Stone Implements , published in the same year 
(Evans 1897a: 654). This was another devastating blow for those who maintained 
resemblances between American and European palaeoliths, and forms a central part of 
the significance of the PRM collections from Trenton. 

203.5 New York 

The PRM holds c. 72 ‘archaeological’ objects from the State of New York, c. 22 of which 
are from the PRM founding collection and are discussed in 20.2.2 above. Of the remaining 
c. 50 objects, c. 20 are stone arrow-heads from Utica, Oneida County, from the collection 
of John Evans (1928.68.196-197, 1969.34.140-150, 1969.34.232-238). As noted above, 
there are c. 19 stone arrow-heads from the same site in the PRM founding collection. 

There are 8 objects recorded simply as from ‘New York’: 2 stone arrow-heads 
collected by Goldwyn Smith, and transferred from the OUMNH in 1887 (1887.1.435- 
436); 2 stone arrow-heads, 2 stone scrapers and a stone blade purchased by the PRM 
from the collection of Robert Day in 1913 (1913.74.94—98); and a chert spear-head 
purchased from ‘the Murphey collection’ at Sotheby’s in 1921 (1921.67.94). 

There are 5 stone objects recorded as projectile points, and an anvil-stone, from the 
collection of John Evans, which are recorded as from Cayuga County (1928.68.208, 
1969.34.78, 1969.34.136—139). 12 The anvil-stone is recorded as collected by J.R. Page, 
which indicates that the other artefacts may also derive from this source. A stone 


11 Putnam Papers, Harvard University: Wilson to Putnam 28 July, 1897; See Meltzer 1985: 254—5 

12 Evans (1897a: 71) stated that a flint hoe and a hammerstone from Cayuga County was in his own collection: 
artefacts that presumably relates to these objects. 
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gouge from Jefferson County and a stone adze from Hammond, St Lawrence County 
(1917.23.1-2) are from the collection of James S. Dallas, and were donated to the 
PRM per William Sollas in 1917. A single glass bead from Avon, Livingston County 
(1955.6.79) came to the PRM in 1955 in a donation from John Gerard Witthoft that 
is discussed in 20.3.2 above. There are also c. 13 stone arrow-heads from Ludlowville, 
Tompkins County that were transferred from the OUMNH in 1887 (1887.1.93-99, 
1887.1.111,1887.1.117-120,1887.1.437). 

20.3.6 Connecticut 

The PRM holds c. 8 ‘archaeological’ objects from the State of Connecticut, none of 
which are from the PRM founding collection. These include 4 stone arrow-heads 
excavated at a farm in Oxford, West Haven County, donated by Jerome Candee Smith 
to the Ashmolean Museum in 1881, and transferred to the PRM in 1886 (1886.1.836— 
839). There are also 2 more stone arrow-heads, recorded simply as from Connecticut, 
which were transferred from the Ashmolean Museum in 1969 (1969.34.421M-22). The 
remaining 2 objects are both from Hartford County: a stone arrow-head from the 
collection of John Evans (1969.34.455), and a stone arrow-head from South Windsor 
that was transferred from the Ashmolean Museum in 1969, but for which the field 
collector and donor are not currently recorded (1969.34.455). 

20.4 Southern United States 

20.4.1 Introduction 

This section presents an overview of the c. 824 ‘archaeological’ objects from the Southern 
United States held by the PRM. Just 10 of these are from the PRM founding collection, 
and are discussed in 20.2.4 above. The largest collections are considered first: the c. 174 
artefacts from the State of Georgia (20.4.2), the c. 148 artefacts from Washington, D.C. 
(20.4.3), the c. 132 artefacts from the State of Texas (20.4.4), and the c. 119 artefacts 
from the State of Florida (20.4.5). The section then considers the smaller collections: 
from Virginia (20.4.6), Arkansas (20.4.7), Kentucky (20.4.8), Maryland (20.4.9), South 
Carolina (20.4.10), Mississippi (20.4.11), North Carolina (20.4.12), Tennessee (20.4.13) 
and West Virginia (20.4.14). 

As well as these collections, there is a single stone arrow-head from Alabama - donated 
to Alfred Russel Wallace by the Smithsonian Institution in 1887, and passed to the PRM 
from his estate in December 1947 (1947.12.20) — and a single stone lance-head from 
Delaware, from John Evans’ collection (1928.68.198). There are also 3 stone projectile 
points from Trinity Mountain, Ouachita Mountains, Oklahoma, transferred from the 
Ashmolean Museum in 1969, for which no details of the field collector are currently 
recorded (1969.34.431M-33). From the State of Louisiana there are 4 ‘archaeological’ 
objects, none of which are from the PRM founding collection: 3 stone projectile points, 
transferred from the Ashmolean Museum in 1969, that are simply recorded as from 
‘Louisiana’ (1969.34.230-231,1969.34.248) and a stone axe from Louisiana collected by 
M. de Gerieves’ (1972.6.3). There is also a single stone arrow-head from the collection of 
John Evans is recorded as simply from the Southern United States (1928.68.195). 

20.4.2 Georgia 

The PRM holds c. 174 ‘archaeological’ objects from the State of Georgia none of which 
is from the PRM founding collection. 

The largest single component of these collections is an assemblage of c. 76 stone 
arrow-heads and other stone artefacts from the collection of John Evans. These include 
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c. 73 objects collected by Charles Colcock Jones Jr: c. 52 stone arrow-heads recorded 
simply as from ‘southwestern Georgia’ (1928.68.143-194), c. 19 stone arrow-heads from 
Augusta, Richmond County (1928.68.124—142), a sandstone sinker from the Savannah 
River at Augusta (1928.68.215), and a stone axe recorded simply as from ‘Georgia’ 
(1928.68.60) (cf. Jones 1878). Also from the John Evans collection are a stone lance- 
blade from Rome, Floyd County collected by geologist Edward Hitchcock (d. 1864) 
(1928.68.123); a stone arrow-head recorded simply as from ‘Georgia’ (1928.68.122); 
and a stone borer from ‘southwestern Georgia’ (1928.68.73). 

Before the donation of the John Evans collection, however, the PRM already held 
a significant collection of archaeological material from Georgia. The earliest donation 
was a collection of c. 16 ceramic sherds, c. 16 stone arrow-heads and 2 perforated steatite 
objects recorded as surface-collected by B.H.H. Mundy at the Etowah Indian Mounds 
near Cartersville, Bartow County, and received by the PRM through the Provost of the 
Queen’s College, Oxford (1893.35.1—34). A further 5 stone arrow-heads and 2 ceramic 
sherds from Cartersville were donated by H.F. Russell Howland in May 1894 (1894.17.1— 
7). Some 9 stone arrow-heads and spear-heads simply recorded as from ‘Georgia’ were 
part of a purchase by the PRM from the collection of Robert Day at Sotheby’s in May 1913 
(1913.74.114—122). A further 9 stone arrow-heads and spear-heads, also simply recorded 
as from ‘Georgia’, were donated by Louis Colville Gray Clarke in 1921 (1921.67.92—93, 
1921.67.95, 1921.67.100—105). Another stone arrow-head, collected from Augusta, 
Richmond County in 1905 by Daisy Bell, was purchased by the PRM from the collection 
of Alexander James Montgomerie Beilin 1920 (1921.91.216). 

There are also 38 arrow arrow-heads, simply recorded as from Georgia, that were 
donated to Alfred Russel Wallace by the Smithsonian Institution in 1887, and passed to 
the PRM from his estate in December 1947 (1947.12.4). 

20.4.3 Washington, D.C. 

The PRM holds c. 148 ‘archaeological’ objects from Washington, D.C., none of 
which are from the PRM founding collection. Six of these are recorded simply as 
from Washington, D.C.: a stone arrow-head donated to Alfred Russel Wallace by the 
Smithsonian Institution in 1887, and passed to the PRM from his estate in December 
1947 (1947.12.9); 3 more stone arrow-heads collected by Wallace himself in 1888-1889 
(1948.1.130—131); and 2 objects acquired through an exchange with the Smithsonian 
Institution in 1894: a stone tool donated to the Smithsonian by WH. Abbott in 1888 

(2009.105.1) , and a stone arrow-head donated by Joseph Goldsborough Bruff in 1889 

(2009.106.1) . Also acquired from the Smithsonian Institution are a stone tool collected 
from Massachusetts Avenue and donated to the Smithsonian by Thomas Wilson in 
1904 (2009.104.1), and a stone tool collected from the farm of the Chief Clerk of the 
Smithsonian, William Jones Rhee (2009.103.1). 

The remaining c. 140 artefacts are all from the site of Piney Branch Quarry 
1931.58.12-19,1944.11.4, 2009.101.1, 2009.102.1, 2009.111.1-5, 2010.47.1-53). Some 
66 of these appear to have been collected by Henry Balfour himself in 1891, and 
were presented by Balfour to the PRM in 1892 and 1931, while the remaining c. 74 
objects derive from an exchange with the Smithsonian Institution’s National Museum 
of Natural History in 1894, where the site’s excavator, William Henry Holmes (1846- 
1933), was Curator in the Bureau of Ethnology (Holmes 1890,1897). The excavations 
at Piney Branch Quarry (Wilson 1896b, 1896c), and Holmes’ careful analyses of stone 
tool forms, eventually debunked the notion of an American Palaeolithic (McGuire 1891; 
see Meltzer and Dunnell 1992). Contrary to Abbott’s views, Holmes learned through 
his investigations at Piney Branch that artefacts might appear ‘primitive’ because they 
were unfinished or discarded in the manufacturing process (Meltzer 1996). Not only 
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was the Piney Branch material important for demonstrating that indigenous people 
manufactured the stone tools, but it became a productive mine for the Smithsonian’s 
efforts to develop national and international exchanges (Petraglia and Potts 2004). The 
recovery of ‘duplicate’ material from Piney Branch was a convenient arrangement for 
the Smithsonian since the archaeological material was readily available in downtown 
Washington, D.C. In 1891, the Smithsonian received European Palaeolithic specimens 
from Balfour in exchange for a range of North American material (Petraglia and Potts 
2004), along with stone tools from the Caribbean (see Chapter 19 below). The exchanges 
were small, but of interest given that Balfour and Holmes exchanged correspondence 
on the similarities and differences between Old World Palaeolithic artefacts and Native 
American specimens. A letter to Holmes, dated 9 September 1890, records Balfour’s 
hesitation in accepting the presence of a Palaeolithic record in North America based 
on artefact form alone: 

‘Please accept my best thanks for the series of quartzite implements, which have 
safely reached me, & which I have acknowledged to Mr Goode. I am delighted to 
have a series of the ‘rejects’ & to have had the opportunity of reading at leisure your 
valuable remarks upon the finds. Your evidence is certainly very convincing, & from 
a few specimens which had previously been sent to our museum, I was very much 
set against the possibility of their having any claim to be considered as finished 
Paleolithic implements. The resemblance to the European Paleoliths is, it seems to 
me, comparatively slight, though it is very interesting to find that [in] the early stages 
the Columbian implements so nearly correspond with forms which we believe to 
have been the finished tools of Paleolithic Man. The, so to speak, ‘Embryological’ 
aspect is interesting & suggestive. I do not see that the interest attached to these 
stones is in any way lessened by their being considered as of Indian manufacture 
rather than of Paleolithic date.’ 13 

Balfour’s early criticism of the existence of an American Palaeolithic foreshadowed 
John Evans’ public calling into question of the “Palaeolithic’ character of the Trenton 
material (Evans 1896b: 13). 

20.4.4 Texas 

The PRM holds c. 132 ‘archaeological’ objects from the State of Texas, none of which 
are from the PRM founding collection. All but 7 of these are recorded as from two 
locations: Bee Cave Canyon, and San Antonio (and environs), Bexar County. 

The c. 52 objects from Bee Cave were donated by Louis Colville Gray Clarke (1881— 
1960) in 1937: the same year in which he moved from his Curatorship of the Cambridge 
University Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology (1922—1937) to a new appointment 
as Director of the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge University. 14 The artefacts are all of 
organic materials, and comprise c. 34 fragments of cord (1937.44.20), c. 7 fragments of 
rush matting (1937.44.12—18), 13 and c. 11 fragments of yucca fibre sandals (1937.44.1—11) 
(Figure 20.1 ). 16 This material derives from excavations carried out at the Bee Cave rockshelter 
between 1928 and 1929 under the auspices of the Museum of the American Indian, 
the Heye Foundation, and the University of Cambridge. The report on the excavations 


13 William Henry Holmes Papers, Smithsonian Institution Archives. 

14 Prior to taking up his Curatorship in Cambridge in 1922, Clarke had read for the Diploma in Anthropology 
at Oxford University, and worked as a volunteer at the PRM, where he was in contact with Henry Balfour 
(Bushnell 1961). 

15 An eighth fragment of rush matting was donated to Newbury Museum in an exchange in 1952. 

16 A further c. 37 artefacts from Bee Cave are held by Cambridge University Museum of Archaeology and 
Ethnology, and were also accessioned in 1937. 
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Figure 20.1 Undated 
fragment of rush 
mattingfrom Bee Cave, 
Texas (PRM Accession 
Number 1937 . 44 . 1 0). 


(Coffin 1932) described the 
remarkable preservation of 
organic materials at the site, which 
meant that beds of grass, together 
with a range of perishable objects 
such as wooden implements (e.g. 
stakes, fire-making drills, small 
‘toy’ bows, arrow foreshafts, 
atlatls fragments, digging sticks, 
snares), reeds, bone implements, 
gourd vessels, woven fabrics, 
fibre brushes, cactus thorns, and 
leather scraps - as well as the cord, 
matting and sandals represented in 
the PRM collection (Coffin 1932: 
36) - were recovered. The PRM 
artefacts are currently undated. 

There are c. 72 objects that are 
recorded as ‘chiefly [from] San 
Antonio’ and were donated by Alexander Y. Walton in 1922. They comprise c. 69 stone 
arrow-heads and 3 stone blades (1922.18.1-72). There is also a single stone arrow-head 
from San Antonio that was given to Louis Colville Gray Clarke by ‘Major Walton’, and 
donated to the PRM in May 1920 (1921.7.14). 

Five of the remaining 7 objects are recorded as simply from ‘Texas’: 4 stone arrow¬ 
heads purchased from the collection of JohnRae in November 1892 (1892.60.118—121) 
and a stone lance-head purchased from the collection of Alexander James Montgomerie 
Bell (1921.91.208). There is also a chert blade from Lake Medina from the collection of 
Louis Colville Gray Clarke (1921.7.15) and a human skull recorded as ‘found in the Red 
River’, donated by E.B. Tylor in 1910 (1910.29.2). 

20.4.5 Florida 

The PRM holds c. 119 ‘archaeological’ objects from the State of Florida, just 3 of which 
are from the PRM founding collection (see 20.2.4 above). Most of the objects are 
made up by an unquantified assemblage of an estimated 100 beads (1928.68.237) and a 
fragment of a perforated brass plaque (1928.68.236), from an excavation of ‘an Indian 
mound, Sumter County’ by Henry Wemyss Fielden in June 1864, and donated to the 
PRM from the estate of John Evans in 1928. Fielden was an explorer and British Army 
officer who is known to have undertaken some archaeological fieldwork later in his life 
(e.g. Fielden 1884): but this assemblage appears to derive from a very early episode of 
fieldwork in his life, conducted when he was 26 years old and serving on the side of the 
Confederate Army in the American Civil War. A label with the objects indicates that the 
fieldwork was undertaken with the naturalist John A. Harvie Brown who would have 
been only 20 years old in 1864 (Ralph 2004): 

‘E.MUS. FEILDEN & HARVIE BROWN From an Indian mound. Sumter County, 
Florida June 1864 Opened by H.W Feilden, contained many flint arrow heads. The 
skeleton much decayed. Young person. Part of lower jaw brought away. H.WF.’ 

The phrase ‘E. Mus. Fielden & Harvie Brown’ is unclear, but suggests that there may 
have been a joint collection made by the two men. One other object in the PRM - a lead 
bullet ‘with which H.W Fielden’s charger was killed in action at Averysborough, North 
Carolina, April 1865’ (cf. 20.4.12 below) — is also recorded with this phrase. 
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There are 3 objects from archaeological sites at Key Marco. There is a perforated 
shell club-head, from excavations by C.L. Moore at ‘Goodland Point, Key Marco’, 
which was donated to the PRM by Louis Colville Gray Clarke in 1924 (1924.10.7). 
There are also 2 casts of carved wooden objects - a figure of a kneeling panther- or 
lion-like figure (1976.3.3) and a mask in the form of a deer (1976.3.4) — which were 
excavated by Frank Hamilton Cushing. The original of the deer-head figurehead is 
curated by the University of Pennsylvania Museum of Archaeology and Anthropology, 
Philadelphia. 17 The original of the seated feline figurine is curated by the Smithsonian 
Institution, National Museum of Natural History in Washington, D.C. 18 Also donated 
by Barbara A. Purdy are 7 chert flakes, a chert arrow-head and a chert ovate (1972.10.1— 
4) made during an exercise in experimental archaeology for a paper exploring the 
thermal alteration of silica materials in stone tool manufacture, which was published 
in Science (Purdy and Brooks 1971). Finally, there is one object recorded simply as from 
‘Florida’, with no further details of provenance: a stone disc recorded purchased at 
Stevens Auction Rooms on 2 January 1913 (1912.57.1). 

20.4.6 Virginia 

The PRM holds c. 56 ‘archaeological’ objects from the State of Virginia, none of which 
are from the PRM founding collection. Four of these objects are recorded simply as 
from ‘Virginia’: all of which derive from the collections of the Smithsonian Insitution. 
There are 2 stone arrow-heads purchased by Lucas Wfiiite King from the Smithsonian 
Institution (National Museum of Natural History) in 1916, purchased by Louis Colville 
Gray Clarke at a sale of King’s collection at Sotheby’s on 9 November 1921, and 
immediately donated to the PRM (1921.67.106—107). There are also 2 stone arrow¬ 
heads that were donated to Alfred Russel Wallace by the Smithsonian Institution in 
1887, and passed to the PRM from his estate in December 1947 (1947.12.10). 

The remainder of the Virginian collection comprises c. 23 stone arrow-heads recorded 
as ‘ploughed up in Amelia County’, and donated by John Charles Trevelyan in 1938 
(1938.9.1-38); 4 stone arrow-heads from Chase City, Mecklenburg County purchased 
from the collection of Alexander James Montgomerie Bell in 1920 (1921.91.209—212); 
c. 13 stone projectile points from Ditchley, Northumberland County, donated to the 
Ashmolean from the estate of Harold Arthur Lee-Dillon in 1933 and transferred to 
the PRM in 1969 (1969.34.510—522); 7 stone arrow-heads from Gainesville, Prince 
William County collected by ‘D. Wood’, and transferred from the OUMNH in 1886 
(1887.1.90,1887.1.116,1887.1.442-446); a ‘crescentic implement of white quartz’ from 
Orange, collected by Robert Elliott (or Eliot), acquired by Louis Colville Gray Clarke, 
and donated by him to the PRM in October 1920 (1920.59.7); a flint spear-head from 
Front Royal, Warren County from the collection of E.B. Tylor (1917.53.112); a stone 
axe from Buckingham County purchased at Stevens Auction Rooms in November 
1927 (1927.83.20); and a single stone arrow-head from ‘Chickahominy’ (Charles City 
County), purchased by the PRM from the collection of Robert Day at Sotheby’s in May 
1913 (1913.74.102). 

20.4.7 Arkansas 

The PRM holds c. 45 ‘archaeological’ objects from the State of Arkansas, none of which 
are from the PRM founding collection (but see 20.2.4 for a discussion of 1884.126.224). 
The largest component of this material is a collection of c. 41 unfinished novaculite 
tools and hammerstones from Hot Springs, Garland County, acquired in an exchange 
with the Smithsonian Institution in 1894, through William Henry Holmes (1944.11.3). 


17 Pennsylvania Museum of Archaeology and Anthropology, catalog number UM 40707. 

18 Smithsonian Institution, National Museum of Natural History, catalog number 240915. 
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There are also 3 stone arrow-heads recorded simply as from ‘Arkansas’: one 
purchased by the PRM at Sotheby’s from the collection of Robert Day (1913.74.35); 
one donated to Alfred Russel Wallace by the Smithsonian Institution in 1887, and 
passed to the PRM from his estate in December 1947 (1947.12.14); and one from 
the collection of John Evans, transferred from the Ashmolean Museum in 1969 
(1969.34.427). Finally, also from the John Evans collection is a stone projectile point 
from the Ouchita River (1969.34.338). 

20.4.8 Kentucky 

The PRM holds c. 32 ‘archaeological’ objects from the State of Kentucky, just 2 of 
which are from the PRM founding collection (see 20.2.4 above). There are 4 stone 
arrow-heads that are recorded simply as from ‘Kentucky’: one donated by Louis 
Colville Gray Clarke in 1923 (1923.21.2), and 3 donated to Alfred Russel Wallace by the 
Smithsonian Institution in 1887, and passed to the PRM from his estate in December 
1947 (1947.12.16). 

There are 10 stone arrow-heads recorded as from Mammoth Cave, donated to the 
OUMNH by Rev. Richard Abbay of Wadham College, and transferred to the PRM in 
1886 (1887.1.142-151). There are also c. 16 stone arrow-heads recorded as collected 
by pupils of the Hindman Settlement School at Troublesome Creek at Hindman in 
the Appalachian Mountains, and donated to the PRM by Beatrice Blackwood, who 
acquired them from a teacher at the school named Ann Cobb (1935.32.17—32). 

20.4.9 Maryland 

The PRM holds c. 24 ‘archaeological’ objects from the State of Maryland none of 
which are from the PRM founding collection. Some 14 of these are stone arrow¬ 
heads that are recorded simply as from ‘Maryland’: one donated by Louis Colville Gray 
Clarke in 1921 (1921.67.108), 2 purchased from the collection of Alexander James 
Montgomerie Bell in the same year (1921.91.225—226), 8 donated to Alfred Russel 
Wallace by the Smithsonian Institution in 1887, and passed to the PRM from his estate 
in December 1947 (1947.12.18), and 3 collected by Joseph Deakins McGuire, acquired 
by John Evans, donated to the Ashmolean Museum, and transferred to the PRM in 
1969 (1969.34.227—229). The transfers from the Ashmolean Museum also include 9 
stone projectile points from Green Hill Plantation, Chillum, Prince George’s County 
(1969.34.501-509). These were donated to the Ashmolean Museum by Charles Abbott 
(the third Baron Tenterdon), who obtained them from the British diplomat Harold 
Howard - the son-in-law of George Washington Riggs, who was the owner of Green 
Hill. 19 Finally, there is also a single stone arrow-head from Cecil County purchased by 
the PRM at Sotheby’s from the collection of Robert Day (1913.74.101). 

20.4.10 South Carolina 

The PRM holds c. 24 ‘archaeological’ objects from the State of South Carolina, none 
of which are from the PRM founding collection. All of these are ceramic sherds - c. 
21 from Newberry County and 3 from Orangeburg County — that were donated by 
Jonathan Hawkins of Haigler, South Carolina (per Edward Clodd and E.B. Tylor) to 
the PRM in 1894 (1894.3.1-24). 


19 This Charles Abbott (1834—1882) appears to be unrelated to Charles Conrad Abbott (1843—1919), who 
excavated at Trenton, New Jersey (see 20.2.2 and 20.3.4 above). 
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20.4.11 Mississippi 

The PRM holds c. 19 ‘archaeological’ objects from the State of Mississippi, 4 of 
which are from the PRM founding collection (see 20.2.4 above). Five of these are 
stone arrow-heads that are recorded simply as from ‘Mississippi’: 3 purchased by the 
PRM at Sotheby’s from the collection of Robert Day (1913.74.36-38), and 2 from the 
collection of John Evans (1969.34.249,1969.34.337). Also from John Evans’ collection 
are 2 stone spear-heads collected in 1869 from Fort Rosalie, Natchez, Adams County 
(1928.68.199—200). Possibly from the same source are 4 more stone projectile points 
recorded as from Natchez, which were transferred from the Ashmolean Museum in 
1969, and had been donated from the collection of ‘F. Madan’ (possibly Falcolner 
Madan) (1969.34.390, 1969.34.392, 1969.34.428-429). Natchez had been one of the 
locations from which it had been claimed that fossil remains had been found during 
the 1840s: claims reported by Charles Lyell in his Second Visit to the United States of North 
America (Lyell 1849: 197-9; cf. Belt 1878: 3-4). 

Also transferred from the Ashmolean Museum in 1969 was a stone club head 
that was donated by Professor Waterman Thomas Hewett (1846-1921) in 1920, 
but was recorded as collected in 1840 at Palestine, Yalobusha County (1969.34.14). 
Finally, there are 2 unprovenanced stone arrow-heads donated by Edwin Barnes, the 
Bishop of Richborough, in 1996: these were given to him as souvenirs when he visited 
Greenwood, Leflore County in the early 1950s (1996.20.1-2). 

20.4.12 North Carolina 

The PRM holds c. 15 ‘archaeological’ objects from the State of North Carolina, none of 
which are from the PRM founding collection. These include a stone arrow-head from 
Burke County, donated from the estate of E.B. Tylor (1917.53.111); and c. 13 stone 
arrow-heads simply recorded as from ‘North Carolina’: one purchased by the PRM at 
Sotheby’s from the collection of Robert Day (1913.74.113) and c. 12 that were donated 
to Alfred Russel Wallace by the Smithsonian Institution in 1887, and passed to the PRM 
from his estate in December 1947 (1947.12.7). 

There is also a lead bullet from the collection of John Evans, recorded as the 
bullet ‘with which H.W Fielden’s charger was killed in action at Averysborough, North 
Carolina, April 1865’ (1928.68.238). This object is recorded with the phrase ‘E. Mus. 
Fielden & Harvie Brown’, which is discussed in section 20.4.5 above. 

20.4.13 Tennessee 

The PRM holds c. 10 ‘archaeological’ objects from the State of Tennessee, none of 
which are from the PRM founding collection. These include 8 stone arrow-heads 
simply recorded as from ‘Tennessee’: 6 that were donated to Alfred Russel Wallace 
by the Smithsonian Institution in 1887, and passed to the PRM from his estate in 
December 1947 (1947.12.8), and 2 from the collection of Frank Lasham, which were 
acquired by Bruce Morton Goldie, donated to the Ashmolean Museum from his 
estate, and transferred to the PRM in 1969 (1969.34.442—443). There is also a stone 
arrow-head from Grassy Cove, Cumberland County from the collection of E.B. Tylor 
(1917.53.110); and a stone spear-head from Cocke County purchased by Lucas White 
King from the Smithsonian Institution (National Museum of Natural History) in 1916, 
purchased by Louis Colville Gray Clarke at a sale of King’s collection at Sotheby’s on 9 
November 1921, and immediately donated to the PRM (1916.67.89). 

As well as these 10 objects, there are also 3 stone arrow-heads made by Fred Snare of 
Brandon, Suffolk, England as ‘very small imitations of flint arrow-heads from Tennessee 
River, USA’, which were donated to the PRM by Henry Balfour in 1927 (1927.7.2—4). 
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20.4.14 West Virginia 

The PRM holds c. 7 ‘archaeological’ objects from the State of West Virginia, none of 
which are from the PRM founding collection. These comprise 5 stone arrow-heads and 
a stone knife-blade (1946.4.97) ‘found during ploughing on a ranch’ at Rich Mountain in 
the Alleghany Mountains, Randolph County and donated to the PRM by Lionel Curtis 
of All Souls College per the social anthropologist A.R. Radcliffe-Brown. There is also an 
undated ceramic lamp donated by Walter Hough to Henry Balfour in 1890, and donated 
to the PRM by Balfour in 1932 (1932.88.317). In addition, there are 7 stone arrow-heads 
or spear-heads that were purchased by the PRM at Sotheby’s from the collection of 
Robert Day, and are recorded as from either West Virginia or Virginia (1913.74.106—112). 

20.5 Midwestern United States 

20.5.1 Introduction 

The PRM holds c. 570 ‘archaeological’ objects from the Midwestern United States, 35 
of which are from the PRM founding collection, and are discussed in 20.2.4 above. This 
section presents an overview of the collections from the Midwest beginning with the 
largest collections - the c. 224 objects from the State of Ohio (20.5.2), the c. 78 objects 
from the State of Illinois (20.5.3), and the c. 70 objects from the State of Missouri (20.5.4) 
- before considering the c. 66 objects from the State of North Dakota (20.5.5), the c. 50 
objects from the State of Indiana (20.5.6), the c. 40 objects from the State of Wisconsin 
(20.5.7), the c. 23 objects from the State of Minnesota (20.5.8), and the much smaller 
collections from Michigan (20.5.9), South Dakota (20.5.10) and Kansas (20.5.11). 

As well as these collections, there are 2 stone axes from Iowa — one from Lime 
Creek, Winnebag County donated by James Sweetland Dallas in 1917 (1917.23.3), and 
one collected by Horatio Nelson Rust in Keokuk County in 1877, acquired by John 
Evans, and donated to the PRM from Evans’ estate in 1928 (1928.68.59). There is also 
a single stone arrow-head donated by Rev. Iain Campbell in 1988, which the donor had 
mounted in silver in India (1988.49.2), and which is recorded as from Weeping Water, 
Cass County, Nebraska (probably the address of the donor, rather than the find-spot 
of the arrow-head). 

20.5.2 Ohio 

The PRM holds c. 224 ‘archaeological’ objects from the State of Ohio, 23 of which 
are from the PRM founding collection (see 20.2.3 above). Some 56 of these are 
recorded simply as from ‘Ohio’: 3 stone spear-heads, a stone scraper, a stone flake 
and a specimen of obsidian from the collection of E.B. Tylor (1911.32.36-41); a chert 
spear-head purchased by Lucas WTnite King from the Smithsonian Institution (National 
Museum of Natural History) in 1916, purchased by Louis Colville Gray Clarke at a sale 
of King’s collection at Sotheby’s on 9 November 1921, and immediately donated to the 
PRM (1921.67.91); 5 stone arrow-heads purchased from the collection of Alexander 
James Montgomerie Bell (1921.91.220—224); 2 stone axes and 2 stone spear-heads from 
the John Evans collection, one of which was collected by Horatio Nelson Rust in 1877 
(1928.68.57, 1928.68.62, 1928.68.77-78); 3 further arrow-heads from John Evans’ 
collection, collected in 1868, by his daughter Alice Minet (nee Evans), and transferred 
to the PRM from the Ashmolean Museum in 1969 (1969.34.302—304); and 6 stone 
arrow-heads that were donated to Alfred Russel Wallace by the Smithsonian Institution 
in 1887, and passed to the PRM from his estate in December 1947 (1947.12.13). 

Objects from these sources for which more detail of provenance is provided 
comprise a stone plaque from Groveport, Franklin County from the Clarke donation 
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of 1921 (1921.67.88); and 6 stone scrapers from the Turner Mounds, Hamilton County, 
from the A.R. Wallace collection (1947.12.6). Another stone object - an arrow-head 
- from the Turner Mounds was donated by William G. Wallace in 1948 (1948.1.112). 

Some c. 51 of the ‘archaeological’ objects from Ohio are from the collection of 
John Evans. In addition to the 7 objects for which no detailed provenance is provided 
(discussed above), the Evans collection comprises c. 44 objects acquired by Evans before 
1928. These include an anvil-stone from Sandridge, Anderson Township collected by 
Frederic Ward Putnam (Curator of the Peabody Museum, Harvard University between 
1874 and 1909) in 1882 (1928.68.206); a stone spear-head collected by ‘A.L. Moore’ 
from Erie County in 1873 (1928.68.79); 2 stone projectile points from Newark, Licking 
County (1969.34.341-342); a chert spear-head collected by K. Service’ from Ravenna, 
Portage County in 1881 (1928.68.80); and 5 stone spear-heads collected by Horatio 
Nelson Rust from Ross County in 1877 (1928.68.81-85). 

Also from Evans’ collection is an assemblage of c. 28 stone arrow-heads from Kent, 
Portage County, some of which were collected by his daughter Alice Minet (nee Evans) 
(1969.34.281-311), and an assemblage of c. 21 artefacts collected by Frederic Ward 
Putnam from Madisonville, Cincinatti (Hamilton County): a stone arrow-smoother 
(1928.68.213); 6 stone arrow-heads (1928.68.217-222); 7 bone and antler gouges, 
spear-heads and spatulas (1928.68.223-229); 2 perforated bivalve shells (1928.68.230- 
231); 4 ceramic sherds (1928.68.232-235); and a stone scraper (1926.68.66). Putnam 
co-directed the Peabody Museum excavations at Madisonville from the early 1880s 
(Hinsley 1992: 130; Hooton and Willoughby 1920), and these objects appear to derive 
from that fieldwork. There is also a collection of 3 objects - an anvil-stone, a stone 
pounder, and a stone axe - that was collected from Cincinatti in 1872, possibly by 
Evans himself (1928.68.53,1928.68.205,1928.68.209). 

There is also an assemblage of c. 70 artefacts from Flint Ridge, Licking County: c. 65 
stone artefacts acquired in an exchange with the Smithsonian Institution in 1894, from 
excavations conducted by Gerard Fowke (Smith 1885), through William Henry Holmes 
(1944.11.2); and 5 stone cores donated in 1933 by Emerson Frank Greenman, Curator 
of Archaeology at Ohio State Museum (1933.47.1—5). Finally, there is a stone axe from 
Portage, Wood County, collected by Rev. James Beck and purchased by the PRM by 
from George Fabian Lawrence in 1897 (1897.77.15). 

20.5.3 Illinois 

The PRM holds c. 78 ‘archaeological’ objects from the State of Illinois, 5 of which 
are from the PRM founding collection (see 20.2.3 above). Most of this comprises c. 
66 stone arrow-heads and other stone tools purchased by the PRM at the sale of the 
collection of John Rae at Dowell’s Auction Rooms in November 1892 (1892.60.122— 
187). There is also a human cranium recorded as ‘from a grave mound 1867’, from 
the collection of Canon Greenwell (1887.33.14), and 3 objects donated by Louis 
Colville Gray Clarke, after he had purchased them from a sale of the collection of 
Lucas White King at Sotheby’s on 9 November 1921: a stone spear-head or knife 
from Pittsfield, Pike County that had been purchased by King from the collection 
of ‘Colonel Underwood’ in 1915 (1921.67.90), and 2 stone arrow-heads from Green 
County (1921.7.4-5). 

The remaining objects comprise a stone axe from the collection of John Evans, 
collected from Illinois — no more detailed provenance is recorded — by Horatio Nelson 
Rust (1928.68.65); a stone blade from Highland Park, Lake County donated by Edward 
Bagnall Poulton in 1930 (1930.5.2); and a stone arrow-head, simply recorded as from 
‘Illinois’, donated to Alfred Russel Wallace by the Smithsonian Institution in 1887, and 
passed to the PRM from his estate in December 1947 (1947.12.11). 
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20.5.4 Missouri 

The PRM holds c. 70 ‘archaeological’ objects from the State of Missouri, 2 of which are 
from the PRM founding collection (see 20.2.3 above). Most of this material comprises 
c. 41 chert implements from stone tool production sites recorded as ‘7 miles NNW of 
Seneca’, Newton County’ (1944.11.1). These were acquired through an exchange with 
the Smithsonian Institution’s National Museum of Natural History in 1894, arranged 
through William Henry Holmes. 

However, the earliest accessions were a stone hoe blade from Chariton County 
donated by “Prof. Douglas of New York’ in 1891 (1901.14.13); 2 ceramic sherds and 
‘an old cast’ from Bismarck, St Francois County, donated by ‘H. Ward’ of 12 Norham 
Gardens, Oxford (1902.10.1—3); and a ceramic sherd collected from ‘20 miles from St 
Louis’ by David Ives Bushnell (1906.47.1). There are 4 stone spear-heads purchased by 
the PRM from the collection of Robert Day at Sotheby’s in 1913 (1913.74.39—42), and 
3 objects donated by Louis Colville Gray Clarke in January 1921: a stone spear-head 
recorded simply as from ‘Missouri’ (1921.7.1), a chert arrow-head from Osage County 
(1921.7.2), and another chert arrow-head from Ste Genevieve County (1921.7.3). From 
John Evans’ collection there is a stone axe recorded as from ‘Mound A, Mississippi 
County’, excavated by ‘L.E.’ in 1877 (1928.68.61), and 2 stone projectile points collected 
’30 miles before St Louis’ (1969.34.335-336). There is also a ceramic bowl ‘from a burial 
mound in southeastern Missouri’, collected by Frederic Ward Putnam on 4 September 
1897, and donated to the PRM by John Linton Myres in 1932 (1932.21.1); and a stone 
arrow-head donated to Alfred Russel Wallace by the Smithsonian Institution in 1887, 
and passed to the PRM from his estate in December 1947 (1947.12.12). Among the 
1969 transfers from the Ashmolean Museum are 9 stone projectile points from Herman, 
Gasconade County, collected by ‘Mr Thomas’ on 6 October 1891 (1969.34.397^105). 

20.5.5 North Dakota 

The PRM holds c. 66 ‘archaeological’ objects from the State of North Dakota, none 
of which are from the PRM founding collection. All of these artefacts were purchased 
from the collection of Alexander James Montgomerie Bell in December 1920, and are 
recorded as ‘Mandan relics’ from ‘old camping sites’ in North Dakota, excavated by Rev. 
Anthon Temple Gesner and acquired by Bell in 1908 (1921.91.142—206). Most of the 
objects are stone arrow-heads, scrapers, flakes and blades, although there are also c. 11 
bone awls and points (1921.91.193-203), 3 bone beads (1921.91.204-206), one ceramic 
bowl (1921.91.188), and 4 ceramic sherds (1921.91.189-192). There is also one object 
currently described as a ‘bison rib with a perforation’ (1921.91.193), but which may on 
examination (which has not been possible for this assessment) prove to be one of the 
13006 hoes made by sharpening and cutting down buffalo shoulder blades’ described by 
Gesner (1905: 366). Just one of these objects - a hammer-stone (1921.91.142) - has a 
specific site recorded: that of ‘Belles Farm’. However, it is probable that the assemblage 
derives from excavations at or near to the site described, 6 miles to the south of Mandan, 
by Gesner in a paper in Records of the Past Exploration Society (Gesner 1905). 

20.5.6 Indiana 

The PRM holds c. 50 ‘archaeological’ objects from the State of Indiana, 5 of which are 
from the PRM founding collection (see 20.2.3 above). Of the remaining c. 45 objects, c. 
43 are recorded simply as from ‘Indiana’: c. 18 stone projectile points from the collection 
of John Evans, transferred from the Ashmolean Museum in 1969 (1969.34.317—334); 
c. 17 stone arrow-heads and scrapers purchased by the PRM from the collection of 
Robert Day at Sotheby’s in 1913 (1913.74.43-59); 4 stone spear-heads purchased 
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from the estate of Charles Smith (1833-1908) in 1923 (1923.87.343-346); and 4 stone 
arrow-heads donated to Alfred Russel Wallace by the Smithsonian Institution in 1887, 
and passed to the PRM from his estate in December 1947 (1947.12.5). There is also a 
stone plaque from Vincennes, Knox County purchased by Lucas White King from the 
Smithsonian Institution (National Museum of Natural History) in 1916, purchased by 
Louis Colville Gray Clarke at a sale of King’s collection at Sotheby’s on 9 November 
1921, and immediately donated to the PRM (1921.67.87), and a chert blade purchased 
by the PRM at Sotheby’s from a sale of objects from the collection of George Fabian 
Lawrence in 1922 (1922.61.2). 

20.5.7 Wisconsin 

The PRM holds c. 40 ‘archaeological’ objects from the State of Wisconsin, of which 
2 are from the PRM founding collection (see 20.2.3 above). Just 11 of these have a 
detailed provenance recorded: 5 stone tools from the Silver Mound Archaeological 
District in Jackson County, donated by ‘Mr and Mrs Willard Geske’ in 1975 (1975.13.1— 
5), and 6 stone arrow-heads ‘found by a Carmelite monk when the foundations of the 
Convent were being dug on Holy Hill’ at Hubertus, Washington County (1935.45.1-6). 
The remaining objects are simply recorded as from ‘North Dakota’, and include 9 stone 
arrow-heads and blades purchased by the PRM from the collection of Robert Day at 
Sotheby’s in 1913 (1913.74.67—75); a stone spear-head and 2 stone blades purchased 
from the collection of of Alexander James Montgomerie Bell in December 1920 
(1921.91.217—219); and a stone arrow-head donated to Alfred Russel Wallace by the 
Smithsonian Institution in 1887, and passed to the PRM from his estate in December 
1947 (1947.12.19). There are also c. 14 spear-heads made of raw copper: c. 13 from 
exchanges with the Beloit Museum, Wisconsin in 1924 and 1927 (1924.59.1—3, 
1927.69.1—10), and one from the purchase of collections from Ipswich Museum in 
1966 (1966.1.126). 

20.5.8 Minnesota 

The PRM holds c. 23 ‘archaeological’ objects from the State of Minnesota, none of 
which are from the PRM founding collection. There are c. 19 ceramic sherds recorded 
as excavated from ‘burial mounds’, donated to the OUMNH by ‘Rev. J. King’, and 
transferred to the PRM in 1891 (1891.61.28-46). There is a stone pipe bowl (or possibly 
a cast of a pipe bowl: the record is unclear) ‘dug up in a Sioux grave-mound near 
Pipestone’, which was donated to the PRM by Beatrice Blackwood in 1928 (1928.9.59), 
and another stone pipe-bowl given to Griffith Evans ‘at a wigwam in the extreme west 
of Minnesota’ in 1865, and donated by Evans to the PRM in 1930 (1930.35.1). There 
is also a specimen of raw copper from Lake Superior, and (although technically an 
English-made object) an arrow-head hammered from this copper by Henry Balfour 
(1906.16.32). 

20.5.9 Michigan 

The PRM holds 7 ‘archaeological’ objects from the State of Michigan, none of 
which are from the PRM founding collection. There is a perforated bannerstone, 
recorded simply as from ‘Michigan’ that was purchased by Lucas White King from the 
Smithsonian Institution (National Museum of Natural History) in 1916, purchased by 
Louis Colville Gray Clarke at a sale of King’s collection at Sotheby’s on 9 November 
1921, and immediately donated to the PRM (1921.67.86). There are also 6 hammer- 
stones from a copper quarry at Isle Royale in the Great Lakes, acquired in an exchange 
with the Smithsonian Institution in 1894 (1944.11.5). 
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20.5.10 South Dakota 

The PRM holds 6 ‘archaeological’ objects from the State of South Dakota, none of 
which are from the PRM founding collection. Four of these were collected by Charles 
W Thompson from a village site at the Cheyenne River Reservation (‘Cheyenne River 
Agency’) in 1875, were acquired by George Rolleston, and were transferred to the PRM 
from the OUMNH in 1886: a ceramic sherd (1887.1.431), and 3 stone arrow-heads 
(1887.1.438M40). There is also a stone maul-head collected by Beatrice Blackwood 
in 1927 (1927.1.9) and a hammer-stone acquired in an exchange with Beloit Museum, 
Wisconsin in 1927 (1927.69.12), both of which are recorded simply as from ‘South 
Dakota’. 

20.5.11 Kansas 

There are no ‘archaeological’ objects recorded as definitely from the State of Kansas. 
However, there are 5 stone arrow-heads that are recorded as from ‘Missouri, Kansas 
or Colorado’, and were collected by R.E. Colvin of the Star Lumber Company, Liberal, 
Kansas and donated to the PRM through J.M. Gauntlett (1976.23.9—13). 

20.6 Western United States 

20.6.1 Introduction 

This section considers the c. 1,502 ‘archaeological’ objects from the Western United 
States held by the PRM, just 4 of which are from the PRM founding collection (see 
20.2.4 above). The vast majority of this material derives from the first three States 
considered: there are c. 642 artefacts from the State of New Mexico (20.6.2 below), 
c. 391 artefacts from the State of Arizona (20.6.3 below), and c. 306 artefacts from 
the State of Oregon (20.6.4 below). As well as these larger collections, there are c. 
55 ‘archaeological’ objects from the State of California (20.6.5); c. 26 ‘archaeological’ 
objects from the State of Colorado (20.6.6); c. 24 ‘archaeological’ objects from the State 
of Alaska (20.6.7); c. 22 ‘archaeological’ objects from the State of Idaho (20.6.8); and 
6 ‘archaeological’ objects from the State of Utah (20.6.9). There is just object from 
Montana — a stone knife donated by John Evans in July 1894 (1894.25.8) — and one 
object from Wyoming — a stone scraper collected by Joseph Leidy from an unnamed 
‘Shoshini camp’ near Fort Bridger, Uinita County in 1877, and donated from the estate 
of John Evans (1928.68.70). There are no ‘archaeological’ objects recorded from the 
States of Nevada or Washington. 

20.6.2 New Mexico 

The PRM holds c. 642 ‘archaeological’ objects from the State of New Mexico, none 
of which are from the PRM founding collection. Some 502 of these objects derive 
from four large collections, all of which fall between any firm distinction between 
‘archaeology’ and ‘ethnography’: the assemblages of Zuni ceramics from New Mexico 
donated by Henry Nottidge Moseley (e. 118 objects) and Edward Burnett Tylor (c. 
98 objects), and the ethnoarchaeological collections made by Beatrice Blackwood (e. 
192 objects) and Barbara Wfiiitchurch Freire-Marreco (c. 94 objects). Some of these 
objects derive from excavation and surface-collection, while others were bought 
or collected as ‘modern’ objects - usually because of the idea that they represented 
of the revival of earlier practices, or represented survivals, or were evidence of the 
manufacture of ceramics and other objects — such as coil-made ceramics collected as 
examples of different techniques (1927.1.4), or stone tools used in ceramic manufacture 
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(1938.36.1718). While the full range of ‘ethnographic’ New Mexico material, and 
the photographic collections, are not discussed here, this permeability between the 
ethnographic and the archaeological is a strong characteristic of the collections from 
this region, and holds an important place in the unwritten history of the emergence 
of ethnoarchaeology. Anthropologists themselves were implicated in these overlaps: 
for example in the making of objects: by experimental flint-knapping, or by Frank 
Hamilton Cushing’s crafting of a Zuni ‘war god’ or ahayn’da from wood, feathers, shell 
and string (1911.32.1; see Isaac 2011). 

The ‘archaeological’ collections of Moseley and Tylor derive almost entirely from 
a donation to them in 1885 (presumably in their respective roles as effectively managing 
the OUMNH and the PRM, in the year after the opening of the PRM) through John 
Wesley Powell (Director of the American Bureau of Ethnology) from the Smithsonian 
Institution National Museum of Natural History. 20 Tylor records that he and Moseley 
were in Washington, D.C., and in the American west ‘among the Indians of New 
Mexico’, with the Smithsonian Institution in 1884 (Tylor 1884: 548) — and so Tylor and 
Moseley were perhaps more involved in some of this collecting than has previously 
been acknowledged. 21 The donation included whole ceramic vessels in various forms 
(including bowls, canteens, water-vases, and paint-pots), ceramic ladles and spoons, 
specimens of pigments used for paint, and ceramic figures of animals. There are also 
a number of ‘hunting fetishes’, which are discussed below, and which do not appear to 
derive from the Smithsonian material. While his role in these accessions is not currently 
clear, a common factor in both classes of Zuni artefact is the potential involvement 
of Frank Hamilton Cushing (Cushing 1883, 1886). The roles of James and Matilda 


Figure 20.2 Photograph, 
taken in 1879, of 
buildings around the 
main pla^a of San Felipe 
Pueblo, New Mexico. 

The Rio Grande River 
is in the distance, and 
Santa Ana Mesa is 
visible in the distance on 
the left. In the foreground 
a group of villagers is 
gathered, and closer still 
to the camera the collector 
fames Stevenson can be 
seen talking with a local 
inhabitant. According 
to Stevenson’s original 
note for this photograph 
(prepared around 1885), 
‘the walls of the old 
pueblo are constructed of 
well-selected lava holders 
of uniform si^e’. The 
photograph was probably 
taken by John (Johannes) 
Millers from the roof of 
the Catholic church (PRM 
Photograph Collections 
1998.192.12J. 


20 There are two letters about this donation from John Wesley Powell on file at the PRM, both dated 2 June 
1885 — one to Tylor, and one to Moseley. Both are accompanied by detailed lists of the objects donated (PRM 
Collectors Miscellaneous XI Accession Book). 

21 Miller (2007: 64) indicates that they were accompanied in travels in New Mexico in September 1884 by 
Moseley’s wife and by Grove Karl Gilbert of the United States Geological Service. 
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Stevenson, who worked with the Zuni in the 1870s and 1880s, in the collection of the 
Zuni material in the PRM is also unclear (cf. Miller 2007; Figure 20.2). 

The Moseley collection from New Mexico comprises c. 118 artefacts, all of which 
were given to the PRM after his death, in donations in 1895 (1895.8.2), 1896 (1896.54.1- 
51, 1896.54.55-60, 1896.54.64-81, 2003.148.1-2), 1918 (1918.32.1-13) and 1919 
(1919.25.17) — apart from a single vessel that is recorded as donated to the OUMNH 
in 1881 and transferred to the PRM in 1886 (1887.1.658). The Moseley collection 
comprises c. 76 whole ceramic artefacts (including 9 ceramic figures of animals — 
1896.54.55-60, 1896.54.70-72), c. 23 ceramic sherds (1896.54.51), 4 specimens of 
pigments used for decorating pottery (1896.54.63-64, 2003.148.1-2), 2 stone polishers 
used in pottery manufacture (1896.54.65-66), and 11 stone figures (discussed below). 
Some 80 of these are recorded simply as from ‘New Mexico’, but there are also objects 
from Acoma Pueblo, Cibola County; Zuni Pueblo, McKinley County; Cochiti Pueblo, 
Sandoval County; and Tesuque. Some of the Moseley collection is recorded as not 
deriving from the Smithsonian, notably the assemblage of c. 23 ceramic sherds from 
“Rattlesnake Bush, between Zuni and Nutria’ in McKinley County (1896.54.51). 

The Tylor collection from New Mexico comprises c. 98 artefacts deriving from 
donations in 1892 (1892.20.1—3) and 1911 (1911.1.1—35), and from his estate in 1917 
(1917.53.541-587). It comprises c. 45 whole ceramic artefacts, c. 38 ceramic sherds, and 
c. 15 stone figures of animals (discussed below). Some 83 of these are recorded simply 
as from ‘New Mexico’, but there are also artefacts from Acoma Pueblo, Cibola County; 
Mimbres, Grant County; Santa Clara Pueblo, Rio Arriba County; and Cochiti Pueblo, 
Sandoval County. As with Moseley, there are several objects that do not appear to derive 
from the Smithsonian donation, notably an assemblage of c. 38 ceramic sherds from 
an unknown New Mexican provenance (1911.1.34—35); 3 ceramic figures recorded as 
made for sale to tourists (1892.20.1-3); and a painted ceramic tile collected from Taos 
Pueblo in 1883, acquired by Tylor from Nora Mercer in 1892, and donated to the PRM 
by Tylor in 1911 (1911.1.33). Two more whole ceramic vessels, donated to the PRM by 
O.G.S. Crawford in 1952, also appear to derive from this Tylor collection (1952.12.8-9). 

The Moseley and Tylor collections also include c. 26 objects that are recorded as 
‘Zuni hunting fetishes’ from New Mexico: stone figures of animals, many of which 
have flint arrow-heads or other objects bound onto their backs. In the records for some 
of these objects, these are recorded as ‘ancient flint arrow heads (found deserted old 
Zuni sites)’. Such artefacts were described by Frank Hamilton Cushing in a paper in 
the second annual report of the Bureau of Ethnology (Cushing 1883). All appear to 
have been collected in the 1880s and 1890s. There is a stone animal figure with a stone 
arrow-head bound to its back, donated from the estate of Henry Nottidge Moseley 
(1895.8.2); c. 16 stone animal figures donated from Tylor’s estate, 12 of which have 
objects bound to them (1917.53.573-587); and c. 10 stone animal figures donated from 
the donated from Moseley’s estate in 1918, 6 of which have objects bound to them 
(1918.32.1—10). As well as these 26 stone figures, Moseley’s collection also included a 
deer-skin bag, recorded as made ‘for holding ‘prey-god’ fetishes and hung round the 
neck of the owner when on hunting expeditions’ (1918.32.11), and a ‘molar of a bear 
from a native shrine at Thunder Mountain’, Zuni Pueblo, McKinley County, which is 
also recorded as a ‘hunting charm’ (1918.32.12). The PRM had previously acquired 
2 similar objects in 1894: a stone animal figure with a stone arrow-head bound to it 
donated by Richard Carnac Temple (1894.27.252), and a ceramic figure of a coyote 
with a red chert flake bound to its back, acquired in an exchange with Edward Lovett 
in 1894 (1894.55.1). There is also an alabaster figure with an arrow-head bound to its 
back from the collection of Charles Seligman, which was donated by his widow in 
1946 (1946.8.77), and a similar stone figure of an animal (with nothing bound to it) 
from the collection of Adrien de Mortillet, which came to the PRM in a transfer from 
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the Wellcome Collection in 1985, which is recorded as collected by James Stevenson in 
New Mexico (1985.52.875). The other ‘hunting fetishes’ may also have been collected 
by James and Matilda Stevenson for the Smithsonian Institution. 

The material from New Mexico collected by Beatrice Blackwood comprises c. 
192 objects. Blackwood undertook a research visit to North America in 1924—1927, 
which was funded through a Laura Spelman Rockefeller Fellowship, shortly after her 
appointment as Departmental Demonstrator at the Pitt Rivers Museum (Lutkehaus 
1989: 18-19; Brown and Peers 2006: 46-51; Peers 2007: 130). While Blackwood’s 
primary focus during this research trip was the anthropological study of mental abilities 
(Blackwood 1927, 1930), she travelled widely across the United States and Canada, 
and collected widely for the Museum. Some 70 of the ‘archaeological’ objects from 
New Mexico collected by Blackwood derive from this research visit (1926.12.27-28, 
1927.1.4, 1927.1.7-8, 1928.9.1-2, 1928.9.4-26, 1928.9.42-49, 1928.9.52, 1928.9.58, 
1928.9.64-82, 1928.9.88, 2004.214.1), while c. 119 derive from a trip to the USA and 
Mexico in the Summer of 1939, some of which were brought back directly, and some 
of which were sent in 1946, after the end of the Second World War (1938.36.1718, 
1938.36.1934-1935, 1946.3.14B-27B, 1946.3.29-126, 1947.7.1B-4B). The remaining 
3 objects were donated from her estate in 1976 (1976.19.2—4). All of the objects are 
recorded as collected in the field by Blackwood herself, apart from a stone polisher, 
used in ceramic manufacture, recorded as collected by ‘B.A. Reuter’ (1938.36.1718). 
The Blackwood ‘archaeological’ collection from New Mexico includes c. 136 sherds 
of pottery: c. 22 from Apache Creek, Catron County (1928.9.4, 1928.9.5-25), c. 80 
from Puye, Santa Clara Pueblo, Rio Arriba County (1946.3.47—126), c. 18 from Pueblo 
Bonito, now in Chaco Culture National Historic Park, San Juan County (1927.1.4, 
1928.9.42-49), 3 from Jemez Pueblo, Sandoval County (1946.3.29-31), and c. 15 from 
Perage, San Ildefonso Pueblo, Santa Fe County (1946.3.32M-6). There are also c. 21 
whole ceramic vessels (bowls, jars, dishes and saucers) from various locations: including 
Acoma Pueblo in Cibola County, Ohkay Owingeh (San Juan Pueblo) and Santa Clara 
Pueblo in Rio Arriba County, Cochiti Pueblo and Zia (Tsia) Pueblo in Sandoval County, 
and Tesuque in Santa Fe County. As well as these sherds and vessels, there are also 7 
ceramic figures of animals from Santa Clara Pueblo (1946.3.0—26), c. 18 stone arrow¬ 
heads, a stone axe and a turquoise bead from Apache Creek, Catron County (1928.9.64— 
80, 1928.9.88), a hammer-stone recorded simply as from ‘New Mexico’ (1928.9.82), 
and 3 sheets of selenite used as window-panes in historic buildings at Acoma Pueblo 
(1927.1.7-8,1928.9.52). 

There are c. 94 ‘archaeological’ objects from New Mexico that were collected by 
Barbara Whitchurch Freire-Marreco (1879—1967). Almost all of these were collected 
during a research trip in December 1910 (cf. Blair 2008:83): although the PRM also holds 
a collection made in 1912—1913, the only 3 ‘archaeological’ objects from New Mexico 
in that collection are a clay pipe stem and bowl (1913.87.104), and a single ceramic 
vessel (1955.12.12) (cf. Miller 2007: 204-205). The most clearly ‘archaeological’ material 
includes c. 12 objects from Santa Clara Pueblo, Rio Arriba County: an unquantified 
assemblage of perhaps 10 stone arrow-heads recorded as made by Eulogio Naranjo for 
sale to tourists (1911.86.23); a stone bead and a ceramic sherd with a drilled perforation 
found at ‘an old site a few yards NW of the present village’ (1911.86.44). There is also 
a stone implement (1911.86.45) and an unquantified assemblage of perhaps 41 ceramic 
sherds (1911.86.43) collected from ‘the ruins at Frijoles Creek’ (Rito de los Fijoles), 
now part of Bandelier National Monument. From ‘the floor of the ceremonial cave’ 
at Frijoles Creek, there is also an undated yucca fibre string, wound with split feathers 
(1911.86.42). Finally, there is also a collection of 5 stone arrow-heads from these 
two sites (Santa Clara and Frijoles Creek) (1911.86.22). These objects were probably 
collected while Freire-Marreco was attending a field school at Rito de los Fijoles led 
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by Edgar Lee Hewett (Miller 2007: 204). There are also c. 21 ceramic bowls, dishes 
and vases — and 2 figures of animals — from Santa Clara Pueblo (1911.86.57—82); 3 
ceramic dishes from San Ildefonzo Pueblo, Santa Fe County (1911.86.80,1911.86.128); 
3 ceramic vessels from Tesuque, Santa Fe County (1911.86.55-56, 1955.12.12); and a 
ceramic bowl from Kewa Pueblo (Santo Domingo), Sandoval County (1911.86.79). 

As well as these large assemblages, the remaining c. 140 artefacts include significant 
collections made by Henry Balfour, Louis Colville Gray Clarke, Alfred Kidder, and 
William G. Wallace. There are c. 20 artefacts donated by Henry Balfour, all of which 
are recorded simply as from ‘New Mexico’: 13 specimens of turquoise, showing drilling 
for bead manufacture (1897.43.35-46, 1911.10.24); a single sherd of pottery, with a 
stone-drilled perforation donated in 1911 (1911.10.1); and 6 ceramic vessels, which 
possibly derived from the Stevenson/Powell/Smithsonian donation of 1885, or were 
possibly acquired from the Smithsonian at a later date (1938.35.1545-1550). There are 
13 objects donated by Louis Colville Gray Clarke between 1921 and 1937: a ceramic jug 
from San Ildefonso Pueblo donated in 1921 (1921.24.38), a ceramic bowl from TSIew 
Mexico or Arizona’ donated in 1929 (1929.4.1), and 6 cylindrical beads of bird bone 
and 7 bone awls from Kechibarwa (Kechipaun), Cibola County, collected in 1923 and 
donated in 1937 (1937.21.1-13). The Kechibarwa material was almost certainly collected 
by Clarke himself, since he conducted archaeological fieldwork there, funded by George 
G. Heye, Director of the Museum of the American Indian (Bushnell 1961). 22 There 
is an assemblage of c. 18 pottery sherds from Pecos, San Miguel County, which were 
excavated by Alfred Kidder during the Andover Pecos Expedition, and donated by 
Kidder to Samuel Lothrop, who presented them to the PRM in 1921 (1920.79.1-18; cf. 
Kidder 1924). There are also c. 34 stone arrow-heads and other stone objects - mostly 
recorded simply as from ‘New Mexico’, but including objects from Maxwell, Colfax 
County (1948.1.128) and Glorieta, Santa Fe County (1948.1.127) — that were donated by 
William G. Wallace in January 1948 (1948.1.116-119,1948.1.123-128,1948.1.135-136). 

The remaining objects include c. 14 ceramic vessels and figures of animals collected 
from Cochiti Pueblo, Sandoval County, and donated by Octavius Bates to the PRM in 
1889 (1889.39.1-14). Bates ran the Selborne School (later to become the Hitchcock 
Military Academy) in San Rafael, California from 1888 to 1898 (Reeves 1914: 194). 
Two stone axes, collected from Taos in 1871, are recorded as from the collection of 
John Wickham Flower (1892.67.770-771): these probably derive from the collections 
of William Blackmore — founder of the Blackmore Museum, Salisbury, England — 
who visited Taos in September 1871 (Taylor 1987: 327-9; cf. Hamber 2010). There 
is also an obsidian scraper from Cordova, Rio Arriba County purchased by the PRM 
from the collection of Robert Day at Sotheby’s in May 1913 (1913.74.178); 6 stone 
arrow-heads from the collection of ‘Colonel S. Archer of Liverpool and Birmingham’, 
donated by Manchester College, Oxford (now Harris Manchester College) in 1915 
(1915.32.26—31); a ceramic jug in the form of a bird, collected from Acoma Pueblo 
and donated by Francis Llewellyn Griffith in 1925 (1925.52.1); a ceramic bowl collected 
from Zia (Tsia) Pueblo, Sandoval County in 1892, and donated by William Hepburn 
Butler in 1937 (1937.36.1); a ceramic figure of a pony from Santa Clara Pueblo, donated 
by Maria Chabot in 1940 (1940.7.343); 4 ceramic water-jars from Zia (Tsia) Pueblo, 
Sandoval County donated by Helen Heffron Roberts in 1953 (1953.7.2-5); 14 ceramic 
vessels from various locations (including Santa Clara Pueblo and San Ildefonso Pueblo) 
collected by Donald Harden 23 in 1927, and donated to the PRM in 1977 (1977.23.77— 


22 The excavation archive is held at the Cambridge University Museum of Archaeology and Anthropology. 

23 Donald Harden (1901—1994) was Assistant Keeper, and then Keeper, of the Department of Antiquities, 
Ashmolean Museum (1929—1956), before becoming Director of the London Museum/Acting Director of 
the Museum of London between 1956 and 1970 (Painter and Thompson 1994). 
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42); and a ceramic tile recorded simply as from TMew Mexico’ donated by Iris Bars 
in 2003 (2003.77.1). There is also a ceramic bowl, recorded as from ‘New Mexico or 
Arizona’, for which no further detail of provenance is recorded (2004.225.1), and 5 
further ceramic vessels from Harden’s donation that are similarly recorded as ‘New 
Mexico or Arizona’ (1977.23.31-34,1977.23.38). 

20.6.3 Arizona 

The PRM holds c. 391 ‘archaeological’ objects from the State of Arizona, none of 
which are from the PRM founding collection. The four main collectors of New 
Mexico material (Moseley, Tylor, Blackwood and Freire-Marreco; see 20.6.2 above) 
are all represented in the Arizona collections. There are c. 17 ceramic artefacts from 
the collection of Henry Moseley - ladles, bowls, water-jars, jugs and cooking pots 
(1896.54.82—98) — that are recorded simply as from Arizona, and also a ceramic 
jug recorded as from Zuni ruins at West Puerco, near Gallup, McKinley County 
(1896.54.52). All c. 18 objects were donated from Moseley’s estate 1896, and were 
possibly collected by James Stevenson for the Smithsonian Institution, and included 
in the donation by John Wesley Powell in 1885 (see 20.6.2 above), or collected by 
Moseley himself. Similarly, there are c. 12 ceramic vessels (1911.1.6, 1911.1.20—25, 
1917.53.543, 1917.53.545, 1917.53.553-554, 1917.53.559), a bone awl (1911.1.62) 
and a stone arrow-head (1917.53.106) from the collection of Edward Burnett 
Tylor, which derive either from the Powell donation, or from Tylor’s own collecting. 
Beatrice Blackwood donated c. 18 ‘archaeological’ artefacts from Arizona, all of 
which had been collected by her during fieldwork in 1926-1927 (see 20.6.3 above): 2 
ceramic sherds from ‘a mound near Keams Canyon’ in Navajo County (1927.1.5—6); 
12 more ceramic sherds probably from the same site (1928.9.30—41); a fragment of 
a resin-coated basket ‘from a cliff-dwelling, Canon de Chelly’ (Canyon de Chelly) in 
Apache County (1928.9.27); a ceramic bowl ‘said to have been dug up and probably 
ancient’ from Chimopovi, Second Mesa, Navajo County (1928.9.3); a stone axe 
from Mishongnovi, Second Mesa (1928.9.83); and a miniature ceramic bowl simply 
recorded as from Arizona (1938.36.1933). 

There are c. 105 ‘archaeological’ objects from Arizona that were collected by 
Barbara Whitchurch Freire-Marreco. In 1911, Freire-Marreco donated c. 39 objects, 
which she had collected in December 1910 at Fort McDowell Yavapai Nation 
Reservation (‘Mohave-Apache Reservation’) in Maricopa County. This collection 
includes 11 objects collected by the wife of George H. Gebby from the Skeleton Cave 
massacre site: a rockshelter in the Salt Water Canyon, where some 75 Yavapai men, 
women and children were shot dead by the United States army on 28 December 1872 
(Ferg and Tessman 1997: 240). The cave was ‘re-discovered’ on several occasions 
from the mid 1890s, and a large quantity of human remains were collected and buried 
at Fort McDowell cemetery during the 1910s or 1920s (Ferg and Tessman 1997: 250— 
2). Freire-Marreco’s collection — which comprises 8 wooden arrows (1911.86.99— 
106), a pair of wooden tongs (1911.86.98), a wooden throwing-stick (1911.86.107), 
and a human jawbone (1911.86.127) — appears to date from before this reburial 
event: while collected by Freire-Marreco in 1910, Mrs Gebby may have collected 
them at any time between her arrival at McDowell in 1904 and 1910: she also gave 
a human skull from an archaeological site ‘above Beaver Creek’ to Freire-Marreco, 
which she reported was collected in 1904 (1911.86.126). Also donated by Freire- 
Marreco in 1911 are c. 15 shell and stone beads, 3 stone arrow-heads, and a stone 
‘arrow-straightener’ collected from unnamed sites by a local man named Pagakaya 
or ‘Big Mike’ (1911.86.91, 1911.86.111—114) ; a shell ring collected by a local man 
named A’Oae’la (1911.86.126); 3 stone flakes, and 2 glass arrow-heads with a deer- 
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horn flaking tool used for making them, collected from a local man named Sakaraba 
who made them (1911.86.92); and an unidentified ground stone object with two 
hollows, possibly for holding paint (1911.86.93). 

In a second research trip, funded by a research fellowship at Somerville College and 
the Mary Ewart Trust, Freire-Marreco collected a further c. 65 objects from Arizona, 
all but one of which were from Navajo County. Some 30 of these are from Tewa 
Village (Hano), and include 2 stone arrow-heads (1913.87.111-112); an iron pyrite ball 
(1913.87.13); 2 ceramic tiles (1913.87.56-57); a fragment of aceramic bowl (1913.87.139); 
4 ceramic spoons and ladles (1913.87.23-26); 5 ceramic vessels with painted decoration 
(1913.87.22,1913.87.27,1913.87.54-55,1913.87.126), and a collection of c. 43 objects - 
stone and organic tools, specimens of raw materials, and partially-made ceramic vessels 
- assembled in order to show the process of ceramic manufacture (1913.87.29-50). 
There are also 3 stone arrow-heads from First Mesa (1913.87.109—110,1913.87.114); 2 
ceramic sherds from Sikyatki, near First Mesa (1913.87.28); a stone scraper, 6 specimens 
of natural materials used in making paint, and c. 20 ceramic sherds from Walpi, also 
near First Mesa (1913.87.51, 1913.87.58, 1913.87.95, 1913.87.108); a stone spear-head 
from Hotevilla-Bacavi (Third Mesa) (1913.87.113), and a ceramic ladle with painted 
decoration from ‘Winslow Station’ (1913.87.53). There is also a single ceramic bowl, 
made for sale to tourists, purchased by Freire-Marreco at Maricopa, Pinal County 
(1913.87.105). 

Apart from the collections made by Moseley, Tylor, Blackwood and Freire- 
Marreco, there are c. 240 ‘archaeological’ artefacts from Arizona from other sources. 
Principal among these is Walter Hough, who donated 8 ceramic vessels and c. 120 
ceramic sherds from across Navajo County, including Sikyatki and Walpi (First Mesa), 
Red Needle and Polacca (1922.35.1—122). Another major Arizona collector is Richard 
Baxter Townshend. There are c. 29 ceramic vessels, ladles and dippers, all with painted 
decoration, collected by Townshend at Tewa village (Hano), Navajo County in 1903 
(1903.36.1—29). A further collection of 20 ceramic vessels, dippers and ladles — also 
from Tewa village - was donated from Townshend’s estate in 1931 (1931.60.1-18, 
2004.123.1, 2004.124.1). 

In the same year as Townshend’s original donation, a lump of raw copper with 
depressions for fingers, found at the mouth of the Copper Queen mine at Bisbee, 
Cochise County and interpreted as a hammer-stone, was purchased from S.G. Fenton 
and Company (1903.60.1). A ceramic bowl and a ceramic jar, both with painted 
decoration, recorded as from Casa Grande Ruins, Pinal County (1921.24.39,1921.24.58) 
were donated by Louis Colville Gray Clarke in 1921. These were examined by Jesse L. 
Nusbaum at some later point, and (probably mistakenly) identified as not from the Casa 
Grande Ruins: indeed, the bowl (1921.24.39) was mistakenly re-assigned by Nusbaum 
to Casas Grandes (Chihuahua, Mexico), on the basis of form alone. 24 Also donated by 
Clarke were 15 stone arrow-heads and lance-heads, some of which are from Adamana, 
Apache County (including one from the Petrified Forest National Park), and were a joint 
gift with John St Maur Ramsden (1921.7.6—13, 1921.7.16—22); a ceramic bowl simply 
recorded as from ‘Arizona’ (1922.8.13); and an undated ceramic bowl recorded as from 
the ‘Arizona-New Mexico border’, donated by Louis Colville Gray Clarke (1929.4.1). 
There is also a sherd of pottery from Sikyatki, First Mesa, Navajo County that was 
donated by Samuel Kirkland Lothrop of the Peabody Museum, Harvard University in 
1921 (1921.25.1); 5 stone arrow-heads, simply recorded as from ‘Arizona’, purchased 
from the collection of Alexander James Montgomerie Beilin 1920 (1921.91.227—231); a 
stone axe, acquired through an exchange with the Beloit Museum, Wisconsin, recorded 
simply as from ‘Arizona’ (1927.69.13); a stone spear-head, recorded simply as from 


24 We are grateful to Rosemary Joyce for her observations about this object. 
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‘Arizona’ and collected by Horatio Rust in 1877, from the collection of John Evans 
(1928.68.201); and a bone awl from excavations undertaken by the Peabody Museum, 
Harvard University at Awatowi, Navajo County in the 1930s, donated by J. Eric S. 
Thompson of the Carnegie Institution in 1947 (1947.5.23). 

In addition to these c. 391 objects, there are 2 stone points, 2 stone arrow-heads, a 
stone scraper, and two ceramic bowls, collected by Louise Taylor-Hansen and donated 
by her to the PRM in 1965, that are recorded as from either Arizona or California 
(1965.12.106—110, 1967.42.1—2); and 20 stone flakes, transferred to the PRM from 
the OUMNH (Department of Geology) in 1930, that are recorded as ‘from a Grand 
Canyon, Arizona workshop’ (1940.6.134). 

20.6.4 Oregon 

The PRM holds c. 306 ‘archaeological’ objects from the State of Oregon, none of 
which are from the PRM founding collection. The first object to be accessioned was 
a human cranium from the collection of Henry Nottidge Moseley, transferred from 
the OUMNH in 1887, recorded as from a cemetery on the Columbia River at Astoria, 
Clatsop County (1887.33.13). Also from Moseley’s collection is a necklace of glass beads 
and a shell button, recorded as discovered during excavations by ‘Dr S.A. Abby’ at Elk 
City, Lincoln County, around ‘the neck of a young woman of Chetco tribe’ (2006.14.1). 
These were possibly collected during Moseley’s trip to the United States in 1884 (see 
20.6.2 above). This was followed by a collection of 5 stone arrow-heads from a shell 
mound at Tillamook Bay, Tillamook County (1896.3.1—5), along with an unquantified 
collection of perhaps 10 scale of garpike, said to be used as arrow-heads (1896.3.6), 
which were probably collected by Walton Haydon in the late 1870s or early 1880s. 

The ‘archaeological’ material from Oregon is mostly made up of two large 
collections. First, there are c. 63 stone projectile points from the collection of John 
Evans, which were transferred from the Ashmolean Museum in 1969: 2 arrow-heads 
from Rome, Malheur County (1969.34.430, 1969.34.438), c. 44 projectile points from 
Willemantee River (1969.34.578-621), and c. 17 projectile points collected by Alexander 
William Chase, possibly in 1873, and recorded simply as from ‘Oregon’ (1969.34.622- 
638). Second, there is an assemblage of c. 181 stone arrow-heads, lance-heads, borers, 
blades, grinders and pipes, collected by Tracy Barrett Kittredge in Lake County, Oregon 
(1913.50.1-181). 

As well as these larger collections, there are also a number of objects that are recorded 
simply as from ‘Oregon’: a collection of 12 stone arrow-heads and a stone scraper that 
were purchased by the PRM from the collection of Robert Day at Sotheby’s in 1913 
(1913.74.19—31); a stone reamer purchased by the PRM from the collection of Alexander 
James Montgomerie Bell in 1920 (1921.91.207); 2 obsidian lance-heads from the collection 
of Henry Moseley (1924.6.13—14); and 6 stone arrow-heads from the collection of Alan 
Herbert Coltart (1939.12.13-18). Also from Coltart’s collection is a collection of c. 23 
obsidian arrow-heads collected from Silver Lake, Lake County (1939.12.19—41). 

In addition to these c. 306 objects, there are also 6 arrow-heads that are recorded as 
from either Mexico or Oregon (1940.12.209; see 20.9 below). Finally, there is also an 
obsidian blade, donated to the PRM by R.R. Marett after it had been found at the entrance 
to the University Parks opposite Keble College by his grand-daughter, which is interpreted 
as from Oregon (Penniman and Knowles 1941; 1942.12.62) (see Chapter 12). 

20.6.5 California 

The PRM holds c. 55 ‘archaeological’ objects from the State of California, 2 of which are 
from the PRM founding collection (see 20.2.4 above). More that half of this collection 
derives from one donation. Among the collection of c. 183 17th- and 18th-century 
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glass beads donated by John Gerard Witthoft in 1955 - described in 20.3.2 above - is a 
collection of 30 beads from shell middens at Stockton, San Joaquin County (1955.6.80). 
The beads are recorded as 17th-century in date. 

Apart from the beads, one early accession is a specimen of obsidian from California 
donated by Thomas Graham Balfour in 1895 (1895.28.3). There are 9 stone arrow¬ 
heads that were purchased by the PRM from the collection of Robert Day at Sotheby’s 
in 1913, from various locations, including San Nicolas Island, Ventura County and San 
Diego (1913.74.10-18). There are 4 stone arrow-heads, collected by Octavius Bates, 
that were donated from the collection of Edward Burnett Tylor (1917.53.102-105). 
Louis Colville Gray Clarke donated a single stone arrow-head, recorded simply as from 
‘California’, in 1921 (1921.67.109). Beatrice Blackwood donated a stone pestle and a stone 
frying pan from Weitchpec, Humboldt County (1927.43.12—13), and an antler spoon 
recorded simply as from ‘Klamath River’ (1929.2.1). There is a bone pipe excavated 
from a grave in Lake County, donated by Albert Green Heath in 1939 (1939.8.35B). 
There is also a stone, donated by Louise Taylor Hansen, and recorded as found in the 
hand of a human skeleton in a grave exposed when Tule Lake, Siskiyou County was 
drained during the Second World War (1963.5.1). Five further stone objects given by 
the same donor are recorded as from either Arizona or California (1965.12.106—110), 
and are discussed at the end of section 20.6.3 above. A flint knife donated by Miss E.M. 
Lewis in 1944 is possibly from California (1944.12.2). Finally, there is a single stone flake 
collected by Kenneth Page Oakley from Calico, San Bernardino County — one of the 
contested sites of early human occupation of North America — in 1970 (1988.47.9). 

20.6.6 Colorado 

The PRM holds c. 26 ‘archaeological’ objects from the State of Colorado, none of which 
are from the PRM founding collection. These comprise an unquantified assemblage of 
perhaps 10 stone arrow-heads and flakes from surface-collection by A.W.W Brown 
in August 1877 ‘near mineral springs at Hartsell’s’, South Park, Park County, and 
donated to the PRM in 1888 (1888.22); c. 8 stone arrow-heads ‘from the site of an old 
Comanche camping ground’ in Saguache County, donated by Henry Balfour in 1912 
(1912.39.32—39); 3 stone borers from the collection of Irish antiquarian Robert Day 
that were purchased by the PRM at Sotheby’s on May 20 1913 (1913.74.32-34); a stone 
knife from Rangley, Rio Blanco County, and 4 stone arrow-heads from various other 
locations in Colorado, collected by William G. Wallace in 1888-1889, and donated in 
1948 (1948.1.120-122,1948.1.126,1948.1.134). 

20.6.7 Alaska 

The PRM holds c. 24 ‘archaeological’ objects from the State of Alaska, 2 of which 
are from the PRM founding collection (see 20.2.4 above). Some 15 of the remaining 
objects derive from a transfer from the Ashmolean Museum in 1886. There are 12 
artefacts — 3 ivory harpoon spikes, an ivory grip for a harpoon line, a walrus tusk point, 
a bone plug or handle, an ivory nozzle for a harpoon float, an iron adze with a bone 
handle, an ivory scraper, an unidentified flat ivory object, and 2 unidentified perforated 
bone objects - that were collected by Captain Frederick William Beechey (1796-1856) 
during a voyage that he commanded on HMS blossom to chart the coast of Alaska (cf. 
Bockstoce 1977). These objects were collected at Point Franklin, North Slope Borough 
in 1825-1828, and were donated to the Ashmolean Museum in 1829 (1886.1.662, 
1886.1.684, 1886.1.710-715, 1886.1.761). Also collected by Beechey is a spoon carved 
from a fossil mammoth tusk found at Eschscholtz Bay, Kotzebue Sound, North-West 
Artie Borough (1886.1.750). It is possible that some of these objects are among those 
described in Beechey’s Narrative of a Voyage to the Pacific and Beering’s Strait (Beechey 
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1831). These are just some of a large collection made by Beechey during this trip, the 
remainder of which are classified as ‘ethnographic’. Taken together the collection — 
along with other Beechey material at the British Museum, and other historic Alaskan 
collections held by the PRM - holds significant research potential as a collection that 
falls between historical anthropology and historical archaeology. Also from the 1886 
transfer is a bone cheek-stud from the collection of Henry Christy, which is recorded 
as probably from Alaska (1886.1.758). 

Later acquisitions from Alaska comprise a flint lance-head, recorded as ‘western 
Eskimo’, purchased by the PRM from the collection of Robert Day at Sotheby’s in 
1913 (1913.74.5); a bone awl and a bone knife from ‘N. Alaska’ donated by Louis 
Colville Gray Clarke in 1921 (1921.67.116-117); and a stone axe purchased by Lucas 
White King from the collection of Robert Day (through the dealer William Ockelford 
Oldman of Brixton Hill), and then purchased by Louis Colville Gray Clarke at a sale 
of King’s collection at Sotheby’s on 9 November 1921, and immediately donated to 
the PRM (1921.67.57). There is also a single stone arrow-head from the collection of 
John Evans, recorded as ‘western Eskimo’ (1928.68.23); and a bone spear-head from 
the Aleutian Islands, possibly collected by William Blackmore, and acquired by the 
Cranmore Ethnological Museum from the Blackmore Museum before being donated 
to the PRM in 1941 (1941.2.96). There is also a bone harpoon-point and 3 flint spear¬ 
heads and scrapers excavated by Helge Larsen at the Ipiuak site, Point Hope, North 
Slope Borough — the occupation of which dates to the 1st millennium CE (Larsen and 
Rainey 1948) — which were acquired through an exchange with the National Museum 
of Denmark in Copenhagen (1946.6.3—6). 

20.6.8 Idaho 

The PRM holds c. 22 ‘archaeological’ objects from the State of Idaho, none of which 
are from the PRM founding collection. There are 9 stone arrow-heads and flakes, 
some of which are from near Dubois, Clark County, that were collected by William G. 
Wallace in 1888-1889, and donated in 1948 (1948.1.113-114,1948.1.129,1948.1.133). 
The remaining c. 13 objects are stone projectile points collected by John Evans’ third 
son, Philip Norman Evans (1854—1893), before 1881 from Eagle Rock (now Idaho 
Falls), Bonneville County, acquired by John Evans, and passed to the PRM from the 
Ashmolean Museum in 1969 (1969.34.92—104). 

20.6.9 Utah 

The PRM holds just 6 ‘archaeological’ objects from the State of Utah, none of which 
are from the PRM founding collection. These comprise a fragment of a stone arrow¬ 
head collected by William G. Wallace in 1888-1889, and donated in 1948 (1948.1.132), 
and 5 stone projectile points collected by Philip Norman Evans (cf. 20.6.8 above), 
before 1881 from Kane County, and passed to the PRM from the collection of John 
Evans at the Ashmolean Museum in 1969 (1969.34.105—109). 

20.7 Archaeological Collections from Canada 
20.7.1 Overview 

The PRM holds c. 720 ‘archaeological’ objects from Canada, c. 15 of which are from the 
PRM founding collection, and are discussed in 20.2.5 above. As with other regions, the 
distinctions between ‘archaeological’ and ‘ethnographic’ artefacts are permeable. One 
distinctive factor in Canada is the relatively large number of objects that are recorded 
as ‘from a grave’ - which has led to their being recorded as archaeological when the 
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collecting activity almost certainly involved the surface collection of objects placed on 
the grave, rather than excavation. 

This section presents an overview of the Canadian collections beginning with the 
largest collections — the c. 262 objects from the Province of Ontario (20.7.2), the c. 140 
objects from the Territory of Nunavut (20.7.3), and the c. 106 objects from the Province 
of Nova Scotia (20.7.4) — before considering the c. 66 objects from the Province of 
British Columbia (20.7.5), the c. 60 objects from the Province of Newfoundland and 
Labrador (20.7.6), the c. 48 objects from the Province of Quebec (20.7.7), and the c. 25 
objects from the Province of Manitoba (20.7.8). There are no ‘archaeological’ objects 
recorded from the Provinces of Saskatchewan, Alberta, Prince Edward Island, from 
the Northwest Territories, or from the Territory of Yukon. There is just one artefact 
from the Province of New Brunswick: an ‘unfinished stone axe’ from Tobique River, 
collected by ‘Dr Adams’, acquired by Robert Day and Lucas White King, purchased by 
Louis Colville Gray Clarke at a sale of King’s collection at Sotheby’s on 9 November 
1921, and immediately donated to the PRM by Clarke (1921.67.64). There are also c. 
12 objects recorded from Canada but with no further geographical provenance: 9 stone 
arrow-heads, a stone scraper and an unidentified bone object donated by Francis Arthur 
Powell Aveling in 1896 (1896.27.7—17), and a stone spear-head from the purchase of 
material from Ipswich Museum in 1966 (1966.1.388). 

The Canadian collections include c. 323 artefacts from the excavations of William 
J. Wintemberg (1878—1941) for the National Museum of Canada — pioneering field 
projects that represented some of the first modern scientific archaeological projects to 
be undertaken in Canada (Jenness 1941; Trigger 2006: 362). Wlntemberg’s first major 
excavations were undertaken at the Iroquoian village site at Roebuck, Ontario, in 1912 and 
1915, where he was assisted by Francis Knowles - one of the first graduates of the Oxford 
Anthropology Diploma. Knowles studied the skeletal remains from the site (Knowles 
1937). 25 It is probably through Knowles — who worked closely with the PRM during the 
1920s and 1930s —and Diamond Jenness —another Oxford Diploma student that went on 
to work for the Anthropological Division of the National Museum of Canada — that the 
Wintemberg collections were acquired by the PRM. As outlined in sections 20.7.2, 20.7.4 
and 20.7.7 below, the PRM Wintemberg collections includes material from pioneering 
excavations in the Maritimes of Nova Scotia (Smith and Wintemberg 1929; Wintemberg 
1929), the sites of Sidey-Mackay (Wintemberg 1946) and Middleport (Wintemberg 1948) 
in Ontario, and sites near Tadoussac, Cote-Nord, Quebec (Wintemberg 1943). 

20.7.2 Ontario 

The PRM holds c. 262 ‘archaeological’ objects from the Province of Ontario, none 
of which are from the PRM founding collection. All but 11 objects (see the Ipswich 
Museum Northern Ontario material discussed below) are from Southern Ontario. The 
first of these objects to be accessioned was a stone arrow-head from Galt (now part of 
Cambridge) in Southern Ontario (1886.1.840). Some 36 further objects were donated 
before 1900: 4 stone polishers from Hamilton, donated by Robert Sandilands Frowd 
Walker (1892.22.208—211); 6 ‘ancient mound-builders’ pipe fragments possibly from 
Ontario, donated by Frances Arthur Powell Aveling (1896.27.1-6); 8 shell beads and 
one glass bead excavated from an unnamed mound in Simcoe County, obtained from 
the collection of the American-Canadian ethnologist Horatio Hale (1817—1896) by E.B. 
Tylor, and donated to the PRM in 1896 (1896.7.14,1896.7.16). There is also one stone 


25 The Pitt Rivers Museum photographic collections hold 32 photographs with views of the Roebuck site, 
skeletal remains and artefacts from the excavations donated by Wintemberg in 1939 (1998.272.61—91). The 
PRM also holds a map drawn by Francis Knowles for a museum display, showing the locations of the 
archaeological sites at Roebuck and Sidey Mackay. 
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bead from ‘Sacred Spring, Hamilton’ (1897.43.11), and 11 shell beads (1897.43.1-10) 
and 6 ceramic sherds (1898.20.75-80) excavated from a burial mound at Lake Medad, 
Waterdown, Hamilton by Frances Arthur Powell Aveling. 

There are c. 22 stone arrow-heads, scrapers, points and blades collected by 
Francis Knowles at unnamed ‘old Indian camp-sites’ on the banks of the Grand 
River in the Six Nations Reservation (Tuscarora Township), Brantford, Brant 
County (1913.30.1—22). There is also a stone arrow-head from London, Middlesex 
County purchased by the PRM from the collection of Irish antiquarian Robert Day 
at Sotheby’s on May 20 1913 (1913.74.6). From the collection of E.B. Tylor there 
is a stone axe from Gananoque, Leeds and Grenville United Counties (1917.53.99) 
and a ceramic pipe recorded simply as possibly from Ontario (1917.53.741). Further 
stone tools include a stone axe from the Mississauga River purchased by Lucas White 
King from ‘Colonel Underwood’ in 1915, purchased by Louis Colville Gray Clarke 
at a sale of King’s collection at Sotheby’s on 9 November 1921, and immediately 
donated to the PRM (1921.67.65); a stone adze ‘found on a farm near Hamilton’ 
from the collection of Alexander James Montgomerie Bell (1921.91.141); a stone 
chisel purchased from ‘TyrelP in May 1923, recorded as ‘Six Nations (Iroquois)’ 
(1923.73.10); a stone scraper simply recorded as from ‘Ontario’ transferred with no 
further documentation from the Ashmolean Museum in 1969 (1969.34.468); and a 
stone spear-head from Belleville, Hastings County that came to the PRM as part of 
the purchase of material from Ipswich Museum in 1966 (1966.1.387). Also from 
the Ipswich Museum collections are 11 stone projectile points from Hudson Bay in 
Northern Ontario, from the collection of ‘Sam Waller’ (1966.2.104). 

The remaining collections from Ontario derive from two excavations undertaken 
by William J. Wintemberg, and were donated by the National Museum of Canada. 
First, there is a collection of c. 155 artefacts — 101 potsherds, 12 pipe fragments, plus 11 
stone implements and 9 bone tools — from the Sidey-Mackay village near Collingwood, 
Simcoe County, which were donated by the National Museum in 1939 (1939.12.1). 
This pre-European Neutral-Iroquoian village 26 had been excavated by Francis Knowles 
and F.W Waugh in 1912, who dug up an ossuary. 27 Wintemberg conducted surface- 
collection at the site in 1923, and excavated it in 1926 (Wintemberg 1946). 28 Second, 
there is an assemblage of c. 28 artefacts (ceramic sherds, ceramic pipes, bone awls, beads 
and stone tools) from the Middleport Prehistoric Village, Grant River, Ontario, which 
were donated by the National Museum in 1950 (1950.12.37—61). This material was 
excavated in 1930 by Wintemberg, and a report was published posthumously in 1948, 
seven years after his death (Wintemberg 1948). 

20.7.3 Nunavut 

The PRM holds c. 140 ‘archaeological’ objects from the Territory of Nunavut, none 
of which are from the PRM founding collection. Three of these objects were part 


26 The Middleport site was treated primarily as an Iroquoian village, though Wintemberg indicates the 
presence of Woodland artefacts, perhaps indicating a lengthier period of habitation. 

27 Wintemberg (1948) notes the location of the ossuary in his plan view of the site, together with 8 of his 
trench excavations. He indicates that the site consisted of habitation areas, refuse deposits and postholes 
which he interprets as defensive works. A detailed description of the ‘resources and materials’ are outlined, 
including overviews of botanical remains, fauna, bone tools, stone implements (chipped, ground, battered, 
pitted), ornaments, pottery and earthenware pipes. 

28 The Sidey-Mackay village was later the focus of excavations by Charles Garrard (1978), some 50 years after 
Wintemberg worked there. The Wintemberg and Garrard excavations have together formed the basis for a 
number of technical reports and theses on the material remains (e.g. Hamaiainen 1981; Garrard 2003). One 
of the intriguing questions that still surrounds the site is the degree to which beaver were exploited by the 
Petun prior to the onset of the fur trade between Ontario Iroquois groups and the French. 
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Figure 20.3 Carved 
ivory figure of a p regnant 
woman, collected by Henry 
Toke Munn from a grave 
on Southampton Island, 
Hudson Bay, Kiva/liq 
Region, Nunavut, 

Canada (PRM Accession 
Number 1924.14.2). 


of a transfer of collections from the Ashmolean 
Museum in 1886: an ivory socket from a harpoon- 
shaft and an ivory hand-grip collected by Lieutenant 
Francis Harding of HMS Griper in 1827, and recorded 
as ‘east Eskimo’ in origin (1886.1.679 .2-3), and an 
ivory harpoon-head collected in 1825 from the Melville 
Peninsula by Captain George Francis Lyon of HMS 
Hecla (1886.1.685). These items should be considered 
alongside the other northern collections transferred 
from the Ashmolean Museum, many of which are 
classified as ‘ethnographic’ in character. There is also a 
carved stone lamp from Cumberland Gulf, Qikiqtaaluk 
Region (Baffin Island), donated by Beatrice Braithwaite 
Batty in 1917 (1917.14.16) and a bone harpoon-head 
from the collection of James Brown, recorded simply as 
‘Eastern Eskimo’, donated by Cecil Vincent Goddard in 
1918 (1918.56.4). 

The remaining Nunavut material derives from three 
donations. First, there is an assemblage of c. 62 objects 
from a larger collection made by Edward James Peck 
of the Church Missionary Society from Cumberland 
Gulf, Qikiqtaaluk Region (Baffin Island) (1900.65.3— 
15, 1903.49.2-18, 1906.48.1-15, 1906.76.1-26). These 
include 7 carved stone miniature lamps recorded as 
recovered from the graves of children (although perhaps 
most probably found placed on the surface of the graves, rather than excavated from 
them) (1906.48.10,1906.76.18-22); a ‘very old native wooden doll’ (1906.76.17); 8 bone 
and stone harpoon-heads from graves (1900.65.8-9, 1903.48.5, 1903.49.5, 1906.48.5, 
1906.48.8-9); and a range of bone arrow-heads and other bone, ivory and stone objects. 
Second, there is a similar assemblage of c. 60 objects from a larger collection made by 
Henry Toke Munn from Pond Inlet, Qikiqtaaluk Region (Baffin Island) (1925.11.4— 
64). These include c. 31 bone and ivory artefacts recorded as recovered from graves 
(1925.11.10-19, 1925.11.25-38,1925.11.63-64), and a variety of other bone and ivory 
objects. Also donated by Munn from Nunavut are 2 ivory figures — one of a man, one 
of a pregnant woman (Figure 20. J) — and a copper blade with a bone handle, from graves 
on Southampton Island, Hudson Bay, Kivalliq Region (1923.15.1,1924.14.1—2). Third, 
there is an assemblage of c. 25 undated bone and driftwood artefacts collected from 
the sites of abandoned igloos by David Haig-Thomas during the Oxford University 
Ellesmere Land Expedition of 1934—1935 (1936.15.1-16, 1936.15.18-25). These 
comprise mainly bone sledge-runners, rods, harpoon-points and bow-drills, but also 
include 3 carved wooden figures and models (1936.15.21-23). 

20.7.4 Nova Scotia 

The PRM holds a single, unquantified assemblage of c. 106 ‘archaeological’ objects 
from the Province of Nova Scotia. This is made up of stone tools, ivory and bone 
objects, and ceramics from two shell midden sites — at Mahone Bay (Wintemberg 1929) 
and Mericomish Harbour (Smith 1929) — that were excavated in 1913—1914, under 
the auspices of the Geological Survey of Canada, by Harlan I. Smith and William J. 
Wintemberg. The collections were donated by the National Museum of Canada in 1939 
(1939.12.3). These excavations represent some of the first organized fieldwork of the 
Maritimes by professional archaeologists (cf. Deal and Blair 1991). 
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20.7.5 British Columbia 

The PRM holds c. 66 ‘archaeological’ objects from the Province of British Columbia, 
c. 11 of which are from the PRM founding collection (see 20.2.5 above). The earliest 
accessions comprise a deer-horn chisel from the Juan de Fuca Straits, which was 
collected by James Wood of the HMS Pandora in 1850, donated the Ashmolean 
Museum, and transferred to the PRM in 1886 (1886.1.850); and two carved wooden 
bowls recorded as ‘from a cemetery’ at Maple Bank, Esquimault, Vancouver Island 
(1887.1.621, 1887.1.632). There are 6 stone axes from the collection of Lucas White 
King — one from the Slave River the collection of Robert Day (1921.67.58); one 
collected by Arthur Wellesley from Victoria, Vancouver Island (1921.67.59); 2 simply 
recorded as from Vancouver (1921.67.60, 1921.67.63); one from Clinton, Thompson- 
Nicola District, obtained through the dealer William Ockelford Oldman of Brixton Hill 
(1921.67.61), and one from Queen Charlotte Sound acquired from ‘Kirk’ (1921.67.62). 
These 6 objects were purchased by Louis Colville Gray Clarke at a sale of King’s 
collection at Sotheby’s on 9 November 1921, and immediately donated to the PRM. 

A collection of 9 stone arrow-heads and a stone axe from the farm of Malcolm 
Gibson at Lumby, North Okanagan was donated by Gibson in 1922 (1922.4.1-10). 
Some 7 stone arrow-heads and blades from Fulford Harbour, Saltspring Island, and 
Victoria, Vancouver Island were purchased from the collection of Gerald Thomas 
Fleetwood Pike of HMS Virago at Stevens Auction Rooms in 1923 (1923.71.29—31, 
1923.71.35-38). In 1924, Charles Harrison donated 2 stone adzes from Haida Gwai 
(Queen Charlotte Islands) (1924.33.3-4), and a stone labret that was ‘dug up in his 
garden’ (1924.33.17). There are 2 artefacts from the collection of John Evans: a stone 
maul with carved decoration in the form of an animal’s head, from Lax-Kw’alaams 
(Port Simpson), Prince Rupert, Skeena-Queen Charlotte Regional District (1928.68.22) 
and a partially-sawn stone from Lytton, Fraser Canyon, Thompson-Nicola Regional 
District (1928.68.25). There is also a carved stone bowl, in the form of a frog’s head and 
a human hand, recorded simply as from British Columbia, and purchased at Stevens 
Auction Rooms in January 1936 (1936.65.1); a stone chisel from Vancouver Island 
donated by Eustace Fulcrand Bosanquet (1941.4.28); a stone arrow-head, possibly 
from British Columbia, collected by Charis Thomas (1940.12.204; cf. 20.9 below); and a 
stone pendant and a copper necklace from Fraser Canyon, Thompson-Nicola Regional 
District, from the Cranmore Museum (1954.9.180—181). Finally, there are c. 24 stone 
spear-heads, axes and blades from Vancouver Island and the Fraser River that were 
donated by Captain Alan Herbert Coltart in 1932 (1932.42.44—67). 

20.7.6 Newfoundland and Labrador 

The PRM holds c. 60 ‘archaeological’ objects from the Province of Newfoundland 
and Labrador, 6 of which are from the PRM founding collection (see 20.2.5 above). 
There are 6 artefacts - 3 stone vessel fragments, a bone spatula, a bone harpoon-head 
and a stone scraper — that were collected by the Moravian Mission from a grave in 
Labrador, and were donated to the PRM by Cuthbert Edgar Peek in 1896 (1896.13.1— 
4, 1896.42.2-3). Three flint arrow-heads, collected by C.D. Longstaff from Conche, 
Newfoundland, were donated by Frederick Augustus Dixey in 1903 (1903.33.1-3). Two 
stone vessel fragments collected from graves at Cape Mugford, Labrador were donated 
by S.W Woodward in 1914 (1914.73.9-10). A stone spear-head, collected by Henry 
Toke Munn from a grave at Cape Childey, Killiniq Island, Labrador, was donated by 
Munn in 1924 (1924.8.1). The remaining c. 31 objects are stone projectile points and 
scrapers that are recorded as from ‘Newfoundland’, and were transferred from the 
Ashmolean Museum in 1969 (1969.34.344—374, 1969.34.454). Many (and perhaps all) 
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of these are from the collection of John Evans; the collectors are often not recorded, 
but include Alexander Murray and T.G.B. Lloyd. 

20.7.7 Quebec 

The PRM holds c. 48 ‘archaeological’ objects from the Province of Quebec, one of 
which is from the PRM founding collection (see 20.2.5 above). A wooden ladle, tied 
with a wooden toggle tied with a hide thong, is recorded as collected ‘from a grave’ at 
Saguenay River by Henry Nixon in 1827 (1887.31.3). Some 11 ceramic sherds, excavated 
in 1860 by John William Dawson at Hocelaga near Montreal (Dawson 1860, 1861; see 
Trigger 1969: 304), were transferred from the OUMNH in 1891 (1891.61.9-19). There 
is also a single ceramic sherd, recorded as from Lake Timiskaming (which is on the 
boundary between Quebec and Ontario), that was donated by James Sweetland Dallas 
in 1917 (1917.23.4). Finally, there is an unquantified assemblage of perhaps 34 stone 
tools from Tadoussac, Cote-Nord, excavated by William J. Wintemberg (1878-1941) 
for the National Museum of Canada in 1927 (Wintemberg 1943). 29 

20.7.8 Manitoba 

The PRM holds c. 25 ‘archaeological’ objects from the Province of Manitoba, none of 
which are from the PRM founding collection. An assemblage of 5 objects — a human 
skull, a ceramic vessel, a specimen of birch bark, and 2 specimens of soil - excavated by 
‘Mr Reed-Lewis’ from a burial mound ‘on the Winnipeg River’ in Manitoba or Ontario 
were donated by Henry Newton Dickson in 1913 (1913.83.1-5). Some 18 stone arrow¬ 
heads from collected from Napinka, Westman Region were purchased from ‘PT. Cole’ 
in 1935 (1935.53.1-18). There are also 2 stone arrow-heads, possibly from Manitoba, 
that were collected by Charis Thomas (1940.12.205; cf. 20.9 below). 

20.8 Archaeological Collections from Greenland 

There are c. 125 ‘archaeological’ objects from Greenland, of which 10 are from the 
PRM founding collection (20.2.5 above). There are 4 stone arrow-heads collected from 
“Eskimo graves’ at Upernavik by Thomas Colan of HMS Alert ., given to Robert Day, 
and purchased by the PRM from a sale of Day’s collection at Sotheby’s on 20 May 1913 
(1913.74.1—4). This collection appears to derive from the British Arctic Expedition of 
1875—1876, in which Thomas Colan was Fleet Surgeon (Markham 1894: xi; Nares 1878: 
176). There are 4 objects collected by explorer Tom George Longstaff (1875-1964): 
an iron knife with a horn handle collected from on Devil’s Thumb Island, Melville Bay, 
Qaasuitsup, and donated by him in 1934 (1934.41.2), and a wooden blade, another 
unidentified wooden object, and a stone shuttle from a ‘pre-Danish Eskimo grave’ at 
Sermiarmiut, Ilulissat (Jakobshavn), donated through Aage Knudsen (1934.42.1—2). 
A collection of 7 stone, bone and ivory objects collected from Etah, Qaasuitsup by 
the Oxford University Ellesmere Land Expedition of 1934—1935 was donated in 1936 
(1936.15.26—32). A gun-flint ‘excavated from the site of an old, ruined Eskimo dwelling’ 
at Utprquq, Amerloq Fjord by David Steven of the Oxford University Exploration 
Society, was donated in 1937 (1937.11.21). 


29 The site at Tadoussac had been located by Frank. G. Speck of the Department of Anthropology, 
University of Pennsylvania, in 1915 and the three hundred or so stone pieces he procured from the surface 
of the site were presented to the National Museum of Canada. Twelve years later, Wintemberg surveyed the 
site and opened several trenches to retrieve specimens in situ. In carrying out such work Wintemberg is noted 
as ‘the first researcher to provide an idea of the extent and variety of Quebec’s prehistoric heritage’ (Martijn 
1998:168). As with some of his other investigations, Wintemberg’s study of both the archaeological material 
from Speck’s work and his own around Tadoussac was not published until after his death (Wintemberg 1943). 
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The remaining c. 79 objects were all part of the 1969 transfer from the Ashmolean 
Museum (1969.34.151—226, 1969.639—661). These include an assemblage of c. 60 
Dorset Culture (e. 900 BCE-1500 CE) stone scrapers, blades and projectile points from 
Kekertak, Qaasuitsup, acquired from Karup Smith by John Evans (1969.34.151—226), 
possibly through a visit by Evans to Copenhagen. There is also a collection of objects 
made in Qaasuitsup: from the Cary Islands, Baffin Bay; from Life Boat Cove, Littleton 
Island; from Netlik, Baden Bay; and from Pandora Harbour, Cape Alexander. These are 
recorded as collected by Allen William Young of HMS Pandora in 1875-1876. However, 
in his published account Young does not mention his own collecting but does discuss 
the discoveries made by his colleague Clements Markham when on the HMS Assistance 
in 1851: ‘the ancient remains of Eskimos, consisting of stone huts, caches, graves, 
and a stone fox-trap’ at the Cary Islands (Young 1879: 32). Young was in contact with 
Markham during the 1870s voyage and some of these objects — such as an ivory spike 
from a fox-trap (1969.34.646) - may possibly relate to the 1850s collecting (Anon 1852: 
337), rather than the 1870s. 

20.9 Other North American Collections 

There are c. 435 ‘archaeological’ objects that are currently recorded simply as from 
‘North America’, with no detail of country or state. Often the ‘North America’ 
assignation is based on little documentary evidence. Some 117 of these are from the 
PRM founding collection, and are discussed in 20.2.6 above. A further 92 are from 
a single source: a donation by Charis E.F. Thomas of stone arrow-heads and knives 
collected by his father and grandfather, recorded simply as from ‘North America’ 
(1940.12.199, 1940.12.201—208) — as well as 5 further arrow-heads from the same 
source recorded as from either Mexico or Oregon, USA (1940.12.209). 

The remaining c. 226 objects come from a variety of sources. There are c. 28 stone 
arrow-heads, blades, borers and scrapers from the collection of Edward Burnett Tylor 
(1911.32.42-69), and c. 10 stone objects from the collection of John Evans (1928.68.52, 
1928.68.211,1928.68.214,1928.68.239-240,1969.34.250,1969.34.434-437). There are 
7 objects from the transfers from the Ashmolean Museum in 1886: 5 ‘Eskimo’ slate 
arrow-heads (1886.1.730); another stone arrow-head (1886.1.835), and a catlinite pipe 
bowl (1886.21.27). The 1892 transfers from the OUMNH brought c. 52 stone arrow¬ 
heads from the collection of John Wickham Flower, many of which are recorded 
as from the collection of ‘Mr Black’, and some of which are recorded as ‘Eskimo’ 
(1892.22.204-207, 1892.60.112-117, 1892.60.188-190, 1892.67.76, 1892.67.763, 
1892.67.891—925). Also from the Flower collection, and currently recorded simply 
as from ‘North America’ are a stone axe (1892.67.768), an ‘Eskimo’ ivory comb 
(1892.67.7), an object recorded as a ‘pottery club’ (1892.67.75), and 2 ‘ceramic axe- 
blades’ (1892.67.767—768). Some 9 further ‘North American’ stone arrow-heads were 
transferred from the OUMNH in 1953 (1953.6.57). 

There are also stone arrow-heads and other stone objects donated by Robert 
Sandilands Frowd Walker (1892.22.204—207), Rollo Worthington (1921.15.1), Maurice 
Platnauer (1931.41.1-2), the Wellcome Institute (1952.2.71-74,1985.49.232), the Earth 
Sciences Department of Queen Mary College, London (1988.39.94—95), M.E.G. 
Robertson (1991.38.32M-0), and from the estate of Alan Coltart (1939.12.12). Further 
stone arrow-heads and other stone objects were purchased by the PRM: from the 
collection of John Rae at Dowell’s Auction Rooms in November 1892 (1892.60.112— 
117, 1892.60.188-190); from Francis Knowles (1904.49.35^10 3( ); from William H. 
Parker (1908.78.2); and from Raymond Wilson (1910.72.100); from the collection of 


30 Knowles also donated 2 ‘archaeological’ objects recorded simply as ‘North America’ (1947.8.17—18). 
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Robert Day at Sotheby’s in May 1913 (1913.74.7-9, 1913.74.177); from Cecil Vincent 
Goddard (1918.56.4); from Ipswich Museum (1966.1.391); and at Sotheby’s in 1983 
(1983.14.5-6). There are also 2 perforated bannerstones donated by Louis Colville Gray 
Clarke (1921.24.40-41); as well as a chert borer (1921.67.111) and 4 stone arrow-heads 
(1921.67.96-99) also donated by Clarke. Acquired by the PRM in the 1980s are a carved 
stone figure of a bird, recorded as ‘from Ontario or Delaware’, transferred from the 
Wellcome Institute in 1985, having been purchased at Sotheby’s in 1919 (1985.49.224), 
and a carved stone dish with a human head at one end (1989.47.21) 

20.10 Conclusions 

The North American collections of the PRM provide a place to think through the 
historical development of distinctions between ‘ethnographic’ and ‘archaeological’ 
collecting, and the contemporary value of such a distinction. The pioneering 
ethnoarchaeological collections made by Blackwood and Freire-Marecco are unstudied 
(cf. Gosden and Knowles 2001), and represent a crucial resource for writing the history 
of American anthropology. The story of the search for pre-Holocene archaeological 
remains in North America (Howard 1936) is well represented in transatlantic 
perspective by the collections from New Jersey, Washington, D.C., and elsewhere. The 
involvement of John Evans in these debates is central. In one early paper on American 
stone tools, Charles Abbott referred throughout to Evans’ Ancient Stone Implements — 
even suggesting that one scraper found in New Jersey ‘bears a remarkable resemblance 
to a Bridlington scraper, figured in Mr Evans’ work (fig. 218); but is about double the 
size’ (Abbott 1873b: 275). That scraper was almost certainly collected in Yorkshire by 
Pitt-Rivers himself, and held in the PRM today (see Chapter 11 above). The Evans 
stone tool collections from North America are a major unstudied resource in writing 
the emergence of the idea of world archaeology. But there are also very many less 
prolific collectors represented here — like Horatio Nelson Rust (Apostol 1980; Chaput 
1982; Kroeber 1906; see Rust 1905,1906) - whose contributions to archaeology can be 
documented through the PRM collections. Further transatlantic exchanges can be seen 
in the institutional exchanges with the Smithsonian Institution, in which the figure of 
Frank Cushing — in his creative archaeologies in Florida and New Mexico — push our 
conceptions of the idea of ‘ethno-archaeology’ to the limit. 

Some of the early archaeological collecting may have been undertaken by British 
antiquarians themselves. It is possible that some of the North American material from 
the PRM founding collection was collected by Pitt-Rivers himself. John Evans — whose 
collection makes up c. 707 of the PRM’s North American archaeological collections — 
was in Canada on at least two occasions, for meetings of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science: in Montreal in 1884, and then in Toronto in 1897 (Evans 
1897b: 1-2), and could well have undertaken fieldwork, or other forms of collecting, 
while in the New World. Similarly, while E.B. Tylor’s travel in Mexico with Henry 
Christy in March-June 1856 is well documented (Tylor 1861), he also visited North 
America on other occasions: in 1854 when he travelled ‘for the best part of a year in 
the United States’, ending in ‘the live-oak forests and sugar plantations of Louisiana’, 
before meeting Christy in Havana, Cuba and accompanying him to Mexico (Tylor 1861: 
1), and in 1884 when he was in the American west and in Washington, D.C. with the 
Smithsonian Institution, in the company of Henry Moseley (Tylor 1884). 

Meanwhile, as well as a resource for writing the history of archaeology, together 
with the Museum’s ethnographic collections, the archaeological material holds much 
of importance for writing the social history, through material culture, of 17th-, 18th- 
and 19th-century North America. The unique early archaeological collections from the 
circumpolar region, and the organic materials from the United States are similarly very 
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significant international resources for museum archaeology. To give just one example, 
the collection from Bee Cave, Texas comprises particularly rare and spectacular objects, 
which are worthy of further research and analysis: especially since the material is currently 
undated. 31 Their analysis — especially radiocarbon dating - would make most sense in 
relation to the assemblage held by the Cambridge University Museum of Archaeology 
and Anthropology. A programme of dating would not only add to our understanding 
of the age of these objects, and the chronology of site occupation, but also potentially 
contribute to knowledge of the development of prehistoric footwear in the southern 
Plains of Texas, and in North America more generally. Much attention has been given 
to the presence of rarely-found footwear in prehistoric contexts in North America, 
and few archaeological footwear specimens have been chronometrically dated. 32 
Further programmes of archaeological analysis could focus on use-wear analysis of the 
enormous quantities of stone bifaces and projectile points, and on ceramic studies - 
whether typological analysis, or scientific methods of residue analysis. 

The histories of Native Americans and the First Peoples can also be written through 
the archaeological collections - as ably demonstrated by Laura Peers’ numerous studies 
of the ethnographic collections of the PRM (e.g. Peers 1999; cf. Richardson 2001). The 
politics of these histories are perhaps most visible in collections such as those from the 
Skeleton Cave massacre site in Arizona, but are just as present in more everyday objects. 
Perhaps the greatest need in developing research into the archaeological collections is a 
similar process of detailed archival, documentary, contextual and object-based research, 
that will reveal much more detail about the life-histories of these objects that is currently 
recorded on the PRM database. This is a process that has been begun by the research 
for the present paper — but which has much, much further to go. The Witthoft glass 
bead collections, or the bone and ivory collections collected by 19th-century voyages 
from Nunavut and Alaska, might be highlighted here. Similarly, the Tylor and Moseley 
material from New Mexico — which includes c. 93 whole ceramic vessels, 42 ceramic 
and stone figures, c. 12 ceramic ladles and spoons — represents a unique, unstudied (and 
unpublished) collection. 

Developing further research into the archaeological collections from North 
America will require new connections, and new distinctions, between ‘archaeological’ 
and ‘ethnographic’ concerns: perhaps at the heart of which will be the development of 
new forms of historical archaeology undertaken within the Museum. 


31 Coffin (1932: 60) recorded that the rockshelter ‘seems to have been occupied at different intervals and 
for no long time at any period’, and that ‘the artificial deposits, which varied from almost nothing at the 
edge, to about four feet at the rear of the shelter, were separated from one another by layers of grass only 
a couple of inches apart, as if the occupants had successively inhabited and abandoned the site many times, 
leveling and improving the floor with grass each time they or others returned to reoccupy it’. However, while 
Coffin suggested that the site was not occupied over a long temporal span, as ‘there was no indication of any 
cultural difference in the layers, regardless of their depth’ (Coffin 1932: 60), this interpretation concerning 
temporal span is likely to be somewhat problematic given the 4-foot depth of the deposits, the presence of 
domesticates (e.g. corn, squash) and pottery at the top of the section. Moreover, Coffin gives virtually no 
attention to the stone artefacts recovered from the excavations, other than to say that many chipped and flaked 
stone implements were present, including ‘arrowpoints’ and ‘spearpoints’. But the National Museum of the 
American Indian collections on-line database shows photographs of projectile points from the site, which 
indicates an extraordinary length of time, including the Archaic, Woodland, Pecos and Caddoan Traditions, 
potentially ranging from c. 4000 BCE to 1600 CE. The Cambridge University Museum of Archaeology and 
Anthropology on-line records also indicate the presence of artefacts that may be temporally diagnostic, such 
as projectile points and ceramics. 

32 For instance, footwear from Arnold Cave, Missouri, was dated by AMS, and found to range over a period 
of 7,500 years (Kuttruff et al. 1998). A recent report on the oldest footwear in Europe, c. 3500 cal BCE, 
received substantial international media attention (Pinhasi et al. 2010). 
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Asia and the Middle East 


Dan Hicks 


21.1 Introduction 

The Pitt Rivers Museum (PRM) holds c. 14,624 objects from Asia that are currently 
defined as ‘archaeological’ (Table 1.6). The largest collections within this Asian 
material are represented by the c. 5,449 artefacts from India, the c. 3,524 artefacts 
from Israel, the c. 1,602 artefacts from Sri Lanka, the c. 1,099 artefacts from Jordan, 
the c. 510 artefacts from Japan, and the c. 363 artefacts from the Occupied Palestinian 
Territories. These collections are explored over the next five chapters (Chapters 22- 
26), and are introduced in this chapter. 

The material from the Middle East is considered first (21.2 below). A brief overview 
of the c. 3,524 objects from the Occupied Palestinian Territories, Israel and Jordan is 
provided in section 21.2.1, before a full account of them is set out in Chapter 22. The 
subsequent sections outline the c. 323 objects from Iraq (21.2.2), the c. 227 objects 
from Saudi Arabia (21.2.3), the c. 132 objects from Syria (21.2.4), the c. 92 objects from 
Lebanon (21.2.5), the c. 19 objects from Iran (21.2.6), and the 5 objects from Yemen 
(21.2.7).The material from the South Asia is considered next (21.3): a brief overview of 
the c. 7,029 ‘archaeological’ objects from India and Sri Lanka (21.3.1) is provided, before 
a full account of them is set out in Chapter 23. The c. 235 objects from Pakistan are 
considered in section 21.3.2, and the 4 remaining objects from the rest of South Asia 
(from Nepal and Afghanistan) are described in section 21.3.3. Section 21.4 considers 
South-east Asia. A brief overview of the c. 601 ‘archaeological’ objects from Malaysia 
and Myanmar (21.4.1) is provided, before a full account of them is set out in Chapter 
26. The rest of the section considers the c. 80 objects from Thailand (21.4.2), and the 
remaining 11 objects from the rest of South-east Asia (from Vietnam and Indonesia) are 
considered in section 21.4.3. The East Asian ‘archaeological’ collections are introduced 
next. Brief overviews of the c. 510 objects from Japan (21.5.1), and the c. 253 objects 
from China (21.5.2) are provided, before they are discussed at more length in Chapters 
24 and 25 respectively. The remaining objects from East Asia - c. 51 objects from 
North Korea and South Korea - are described in section 21.5.3. Elsewhere in East 
Asia, there are no ‘archaeological’ objects from Mongolia or Taiwan. The collections 
from Central and Northern Asia are introduced in section 21.6. These comprise wholly 
of the c. 42 objects from Russia. Elsewhere in central and Northern Asia, there are 
no ‘archaeological’ objects from Georgia, Uzbekistan, Tajikistan, Turkmenistan, 
Kyrgyzstan or Kazakhstan. Brief conclusions are drawn in section 21.7. 

As well as the material discussed below, there are c. 24 ‘archaeological’ objects 
recorded as from ‘Asia’, but with no country of provenance listed. These comprise 
2 carved stone figures from the PRM founding collection (1884.59.17, 1884.59.25), 
a stone figure transferred from the Ashmolean Museum in 1886, possibly from the 
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Tradescant Collection (1886.1.163), a specimen of elephant tooth purchased by the 
PRM from Rowland Ward Ltd in 1952 (1952.1.3B), a Roman coin of Pontius Pilate 
donated by Anthony John Arkell (1971.15.1554), 4 ceramic vessels collected by Denis 
Buxton (1966.32.68-69, 1966.32.72, 1966.32.74), 13 flint flakes (2008.107.1-13) and 
2 ceramic sherds (2009.170.1). 

21.2 Middle East 

21.2.1 Occupied Palestinian Territories, Israel and Jordan 

The PRM holds c. 3,524 ‘archaeological’ objects from Israel, c. 1,099 from Jordan, 
and c. 364 from the Occupied Palestinian Territories. These c. 4,986 artefacts are 
considered by Bill Finlayson in Chapter 22. All but 221 of these objects are stone 
tools. The other objects comprise of just c. 103 ceramic objects (many of which are 
undated ceramic lamps), c. 79 bone tools and pendants, c. 18 copper alloy objects, and 
c. 21 further shell and metal objects. 

Just one object from these countries is from the PRM founding collection: a stone 
arrow-head simply recorded as from ‘Palestine’ (1884.135.176). The earliest dates 
of collection for these countries include an undated fragment of polished marble 
from the Mount of Olives, collected by R.H. Inglis in 1834 and transferred from the 
Ashmolean Museum in 1886 (1886.1.268), and an assemblage of c. 20 archaeological 
ceramic vessels and figures ‘brought back from Palestine, 1885-1887’, donated to 
Ipswich Museum by Mercy Watson, and purchased by the PRM with a large collection 
of other material from Ipswich Museum in 1966 (1967.29.32—35, 1967.29.59—62; cf. 
21.2.5 below). A small collection of 4 stone flakes from Galgala, Jordan was donated 
from the estate of John Lubbock (Lord Avebury) in 1917 (1917.36.18). 

As Finlayson observes in Chapter 22, the vast majority of the collection from 
this region is made up of large assemblages from major field projects, most notably 
the c. 2,885 objects collected by Dorothy Garrod from Israeli sites at Wadi Natuf 
(Shukbah [Shuqbah] Cave) and Mount Carmel (Mugharet-el-Wad, Mugharet-es- 
Skhul, Tabun) (1930.63, 1931.70, 1966.2.168-169), and the c. 531 objects collected 
by Francis Turville-Petre during fieldwork conducted through the British School of 
Archaeology in Jerusalem from Israeli sites including Mugharet el Emireh, Mugharet 
el Kebarah (Mount Carmel) and Deishun (1923.29, 1925.48, 1929.55, 1932.65). 
Garrod and Turville-Petre had both read for the Diploma in Anthropology at Oxford 
University in 1921, where their close relationship with the PRM began. Similarly, 
of the c. 1,099 archaeological artefacts from Jordan, some 1,063 were collected by 
Alison Betts during fieldwork at Ibn el Ghazzi and in the Arabian Desert (1984.21, 
1986.8). Since these collections were often divided between numerous institutions, 
the research value of this material needs to be assessed in collaboration with those 
other museums. Building such collaborations is a major priority for future research 
into the PRM’s Middle Eastern archaeological collections. 

21.2.2 Iraq 

The PRM holds c. 323 archaeological objects from Iraq. Some 24 of these formed part 
of the PRM founding collection: 4 Neo-Babylonian cuneiform tablets (1884.98.9— 
12, Figure 21.1), 8 stone seals (1884.140.451, 1884.140.456, 1884.140.459-462, 
1884.140.470-471), 11 undated ceramic lamps 1884.116.56-66), and a cast of a stone 
tool from the British Museum (1884.125.151). The seals are unstudied and undated. 
The cuneiform tablets date from c. 626—539 BCE, and were purchased by Pitt-Rivers 
in April 1878 from a Sotheby’s sale of William Chadwicke Neligan’s collection. After 
their deposition in the PRM, translations of the tablets were published by A.H. 
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Figure 21.1 (Left) Neo- 
Babylonian cuneiform 
tablet from Iraq, from 
the Pitt Fivers Museum 
founding collection (PRM 
Accession Number 
1884.98.9/ This 
object was purchased by 
Genera! Pitt-Frivers at an 
auction of the collection 
of William Chadwicke 
Neligan at Sotheby’s on 8 
April 1878. The tablet 
is part of the so-called 
Egibi archive, a family 
archive covering 120years 
(606-482 BCE). 

Figure 21.2 (Fright) 
Cuneiform school exercise 
or model account (PFSI 
Accession Number 
1900.64.2J, dating 
from the Ur III period 
(c.2100-2000 BCE), 
probably from the site of 
Telloh, Iraq, detailing 
an account of temple 
livestock. 



Sayce, an Oxford-based Assyriologist (Sayce 1889). 1 All 4 tablets are private business 
documents, and seem to belong to the so-called Egibi archive: a family archive 
covering 120 years (606—482 BCE), extending into the Achemenid period. 

The Museum holds 3 more cuneiform tablets, a brick fragment bearing an 
inscription, 2 bone cylinder seals, and 9 casts of cuneiform tablets and cylinder seals. 
Two of the cuneiform tablets, from the Ur III period (2100—2000 BCE), were purchased 
by the PRM in 1900 from George Fabian Lawrence, and are probably from the site of 
Telloh (1900.64.1—2). One (1900.64.1) is a four-column account of barley from the 
44th year of Shulgi, the second king of the Ur III Dynasty. The other (1900.64.2) is a 
small account of temple livestock (Figure 21.2). Due to its unfinished appearance and 
many irregularities this text is most likely a school exercise or model account: such texts 
are rare from this period even though there are c. 100.000 known texts in collections 
across the globe from this 100-year period. A third cuneiform tablet — known as the 
‘Singashid Tablet’ - is recorded as from Uruk, and was donated in 1966 from the estate 
of Denis Alfred Jex Buxton (1966.32.76). These 3 tablets are unpublished. Another 
artefact bearing an inscription - a Neo-Babylonian brick fragment (1891.60.2) - 
mentions Nebuchadnezzar II, and was transferred from the OUMNH in 1891, but its 
earlier history is currently unknown. Two bone cylinder seals, collected by Helen Maria 
Dennis in the early 20th century, were donated in 1968 (1968.9.1—2). There are also 9 
casts of tablets and seals: one donated by Cuthbert Edgar Peek (1892.26.2), 7 from the 
collection of E.B. Tylor (1917.53.698,1917.53.795-801,1917.53.808), and one donated 
by Winifred Susan Blackman (1920.45.1). 

The largest single component of the PRM’s archaeological collections from Iraq 
comes from the site of Kish: a Bronze Age site located c. 80 km south of Baghdad on 
the floodplain of the River Euphrates, which was the focus of a joint project between 
the University of Oxford and the Field Museum, Chicago — known as the Weld-Blundel 
Expedition because it was backed financially by Herbert Weld Blundell - that ran from 
1923 to 1933 (Langdon 1924, 1930; Langdon and Watelin 1934). Criticized as ‘badly 
excavated.. .badly recorded and.. .badly published’ (Lloyd 1969: 48), the results of the 
excavations were partly published by Mcguire Gibson and by Roger Moorey in the 


1 New translations were published by Wunsch (1997: 53—6; 2000: 123-6, 139-40, 241). 
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Figure 21.3 The whole 
excavation at Hursag- 
Kalama, down to the 
water-table’. Photograph 
taken by PPM curator 
T.K Penniman during 
his involvement in the 
excavations at Fish, Iraq 
1928-1929 (PRM 
Manuscript Collections, 
Penniman Papers, Box 
11, Folder 2). 


Figure 21.4 One of three 
cards from a copy of T.K 
Penniman’s fieldnotes 
(PRM Manuscript 
Collections, Penniman 
Papers, Box 11, Folder 
2). These are the only 
known notes from his 
involvement in the 
1928—1929 excavations 
at Kish, Iraq. 
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1970s (Gibson 1972; Moorey 1978). More recently, the Field Museum has developed 
a digitized archive of the excavations. 2 The material recovered from Kish was divided 
between the Iraq Museum in Baghdad, the Field Museum, and the Ashmolean Museum 
(e.g. Langdon 1928), but c. 123 objects from the site came to the PRM. 

The PRM material from Kish dates mainly from the Neolithic or Early Chalcolithic 
periods (6th—5th millennia BCE). Accordingly, all of the material from Kish comprises 
stone tools, apart from a cast (discussed below), a ceramic sickle (also discussed below), 
and a single copper nail probably of early Bronze Age date (mid 3rd millennium BCE), 
recorded as ‘from the rim of a chariot in grave Y529’ (1943.3.45). Henry Balfour’s 
archaeological interests in flintwork (Curator 1891—1939) were certainly a central factor 
in the PRM’s acquisition of this material. Also very significant, however, was Thomas 
K. Penniman’s participation in the 1928—1929 excavation season at Kish, shortly after 
completing his Diploma in Anthropology at Oxford. The Oxford University Gazette 
records that Penniman was given a room and ‘other facilities’ in the Department of 
Human Anatomy, then located in the University Museum of Natural History (OUMNFI) 
from 1929 ‘for the purpose of mending the skeletal material which he excavated at Kish 
... and of preparing a report on the graves excavated during that season.’ 3 4 Penniman 
took up the position of Curator of the PRM after Balfour’s death in 1939. 

Most of the Kish flintwork — c. 105 objects — came to the PRM in two donations 
by Herbert Joseph and the Weld-Blundel Expedition in 1926 and 1932. These 
donations comprised material of Neolithic or early Chalcolithic date (6th millennium 
BCE): c. 22 serrated ‘sickle-edged’ flint flakes (1926.46.3-7, (1932.64.1-18), 2 further 
flint tools with serrated edges ((1932.64.67—68), 42 awls (1932.64.19-60), 6 further 
flint scrapers and discs (1932.64.61-66), and a further unquantified assemblage of 
flintwork (1926.46.7—9, 1932.64.69—78). The PRM also holds 2 objects from the 
site of Jesmet Nasr, c. 16 miles to the east of Kish, collected by the Weld-Blundel 
Expedition: a flint core (1926.46.2), and an object described as a ‘ceramic sickle 
(jawbone shaped), for edging with serrated flint-flakes set in pitch or other adhesive’, 
probably dating from the 5th or 4th millennium BCE (1926.46.1). 

Some 17 further artefacts from Kish were donated by Penniman himself, in 4 
separate donations: a collection of 9 chert cores and blades (1944.11.2) recorded 
as ‘from factories in Y area, 3—6 metres below modern plain level’; the copper 
nail mentioned above; 2 flint borers (1943.3.46-47); and 4 serrated fragments of 
flint saws or sickle blades from ‘between Jesmet Hasr layer and Dynastic or Royal 
Tomb stratum, Chalcolithic date’ at ‘Tal Ingharra’, one of which is set in bitumen 
(1929.21.1, 1941.10.54—56). In the first years of his Curatorship. Penniman oversaw 
the purchase by the PRM of a cast of a rare terracotta head recorded as ‘from red 
stratum, Harsagkalamma’, made in Oxford around 1930 (1941.12.1 B). A duplicate 
exists in the Ashmolean (Moorey 2004: 68—9), but the original was kept in National 
Museum of Antiquities in Baghdad. Penniman is recorded on the PRM database as 
the ‘co-excavator’ of the original object, with Louis Charles Watelin. Penniman later 
donated c. 51 photographic negatives from the 1928—1929 excavations (1971.16.1— 
2, 1998.282.25.1—2), as well as copies of some of the pages of his fieldnotes and 
correspondence (Figures 21.3 and 21.4)3 The location of the full set of fieldnotes is 
currently unknown. Penniman’s unpublished autobiography 5 includes an account of 
life at the site, but limited information about the finds. 


2 http://www.fieldmuseum.org/kish/introduction.asp 

3 Oxford University Gazette 1930: 661. 

4 PRM Manuscript collections, Penniman Archive. Box 11: Correspondence, Photographs, etc. — Kish. See 
also Box 13, Folder 6, item 29. 

5 PRM Manuscript collections, Penniman Archive. Box 2: ‘Scrambled Memories’ (unfinished memoirs). 
Box 11: ‘KISH’ (120-page typescript). 
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Also from Kish is a single ceramic sherd, transferred from the Ashmolean 
Museum in 1950 (1950.5.25, Ashmolean Museum number 1930.236a). Arthur Evans 
is (perhaps incorrectly) identified as possibly the field collector for this object. 

Apart from the material from Kish, there are a number of smaller donations. 
These include c. 11 flint and obsidian tools collected at Ur by Arnold Walter Lawrence 
(1923.10.1—11); 5 stone cores from Makertou, collected through the Anglo-Persian 
Oil Company in 1923 and donated through the British Museum (1925.5.1—5); and 2 
undated ceramic lamps collected by Henry Balfour (1932.88.499,1932.88.516). There 
is also a collection of c. 23 Neolithic and Bronze Age ceramic sherds transferred 
from the Ashmolean Museum in 1950: from the sites of Tell Arpachiyah (1950.5.20), 
Eridu (1950.5.22), Ur (1950.5.23), Samarra (1950.5.24), Jemdet Nasr (1950.5.26), 
and Ninevah (1950.5.27). A further assemblage of c. 5 ceramic sherds from Jesmet 
Nasr was acquired through an exchange with Newbury Museum, per Herbert Henery 
Coghlan, having previously been obtained through an exchange with Chicago Natural 
History Museum (1951.11.1—5). A fragment of a ceramic sickle — also from Jesmet 
Masr — was donated from the estate of Leonard Halford Dudley Buxton in 1959 
(1959.2.49). 6 A Bronze Age ceramic vessel from southern Iraq was also from Buxton’s 
collection (1966.32.52), as well as the clay tablet mentioned above (1966.32.76). There 
are 3 pieces of 8th-century BCE iron tripod from Nimrud, which were donated 
from the British Museum in 1953 for metallurgical analysis (1953.6.1). Seven sherds 
of Chinese Tang Dynasty ceramics were obtained through an exchange with the 
National Museum of Iraq in 1957 (1957.5.2—8). Finally, there is also an undated 
ceramic tobacco pipe bowl collected from a cave in the Bradost Mountains by the 
Oxford University Expedition to Iraqi Kurdistan (1957.7.6); and 6 Palaeolithic stone 
tools collected by Dorothy Garrod from Tarjil, Kirkuk, which came to the Museum 
through the purchase of collections from the Ipswich Museum in 1966 (1966.2.152). 

21.2.3 Saudi Arabia 

There are c. 227 ‘archaeological’ objects from Saudi Arabia. However, this is only a 
rough estimate, since all but 3 of these objects are from an unquantified assemblage of 
material collected by Richard Francis Burton from the site of ‘Midian’ — a name used 
by Burton to describe a mountainous area to the south-west of the Gulf of Aqaba, on 
the east coast of the Red Sea in western Saudi Arabia (Burton 1878). An estimated 101 
stone flakes collected by Burton from ‘Midian’ came to the Museum as part of the PRM 
founding collection (1884.132.90, 1884.132.164). The PRM’s primary documentation 
does not record when or how these objects came into Pitt-Rivers’ own collection. 
However, it is probable that they were collected in archaeological activities conducted 
during Burton’s participation in the ‘Second Khedevial Expedition’ of 1878—1879, the 
main purpose of which was to find gold. Details of the expedition were published 
in the Journal of the Royal Geographical Society of London (Burton 1879a) and in his two- 
volume The Land of Midian (revisited) (Burton 1879b). In the first volume of The Land of 
Midian (revisited) (Burton 1879b), Burton appears to describe collecting this assemblage 
of stone tools at the site of Maghair Shu’ayb: 

‘The principal ruins of ancient settlements, and the ateliers, all of them showing 
vestiges of metal-working, numbered eight: these are, beginning from the south, 
Tiryam, Sharma, ‘Aynunah, the Jebel el-Abyaz, Maghair Shu’ayb, Makna’, Tayyib 
Ism, and El- ‘Akabah. Maghair Hhu’ayb, the Madiama of Ptolemy, is evidently the 
ancient capital of the district. It was the only place which supplied Midianitish 


6 Buxton had studied the human remains from Kish (Buxton and Rice 1931). 
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(Nabathaan) coins. Moreover, it yielded graffiti from the catacombs, fragments 
of bronze which it will be interesting to compare by assay with the metal of the 
European prehistoric age, and, finally, stone implements, worked as well as rude’ 
(Burton 1879b: 267). 

Indeed, Burton records that 

‘The little “find” of stone implements, rude and worked, and the instruments 
illustrating the mining industry of the country, appeared before the Anthropological 
Section of the British Association, which met at Dublin (August 1878), and again 
before the Anthropological Institute of London, December 10 1878’ (Burton 
1879b: xv). 

These two exhibitions would have provided Pitt-Rivers with the opportunity 
of obtaining the stone tools. 7 A further collection of c. 13 stone tools and c. 110 
fragments of copper alloy objects and specimens of copper ore were given directly to 
the PRM by Burton in September 1886 (1886.10.1-6), and probably derive from the 
same expedition. 8 This may include items described by Burton in 1879 as ‘my private 
collection of mineralogical specimens [which] was deposited with Professor M.H.N. 
Story-Maskelyne’ (Burton 1879b: xv). There are also some plant specimens from the 
same site (1886.10.13). All of these assemblages of material collected by Burton in 
Saudi Arabia remains unstudied, undated and unquantified. 

The remaining 3 objects from Saudi Arabia are 3 ceramic clay pipe bowls collected 
by E.H. Brown and purchased from J. Thornton & Sons of Broad Street, Oxford in 
1960 (1960.4.5-7 B). 

21.2.4 Syria 

The PRM holds c. 132 archaeological objects from Syria. This figure is only a rough 
estimate, however, since most of the collection is made up of an unquantified and 
unsorted assemblage of c. 100 Neolithic artefacts from excavations at Abu Hureyra, 
collected by during fieldwork by Andrew Moore in 1973 (1973.17.1). The artefacts 
from the project were divided between the Aleppo Museum (around 50%), and ten 
British museums that contributed to the project (Moore etaL 2000: 457). 9 According to 
the excavation report (Moore et al. 2000: 548, table A7.1), the PRM assemblage derives 
from the 1973 excavations of Trench E3 (‘levels 58—94’), and from a collection from 
surface of the site (1971 season) (Moore et al. 2000: 221—241). In total there are 11 
4-litre boxes of lithic material, all noted with context data, and a box of obsidian pieces 
from Trench E3. 

The remaining material comprises 3 objects from the PRMF. Two of these are 
specimens of human hair recorded as from a mummy at Palmyra (Tadmur), collected 
by Richard Burton (1884.106.40-41). This appears to have been collected by Burton 


7 Zoological collections made by Burton were reportedly received by the British Museum, as well as 
coins (Burton 1879b: xv; Gunther 1878). A collection of ‘skulls and fragments of skulls’ were received 
by Richard Owen at the British Museum (Burton 1879b.: xvi). Burton also describes (1879b) a portfolio 
of some 200 illustrations of sites, which were deposited in Egypt with the Khediv Isma’il Pasha, shortly 
before he was removed from power by the British. 

8 A further assemblage of 13 flakes, found unentered on the Museum database in 2008, may also derive 
from this donation by Burton (2008.107.1—13). 

9 Other than the PRM, the museums that received objects from the Abu Hureyra fieldwork comprise Liverpool 
Museum, Bolton Museum, Ashmolean Museum, British Museum, Oriental Institute Chicago, Royal Ontario 
Museum, Manchester University Museum, Birmingham Museum and Warrington Museum. The PRM’s Curator 
Bernard Fagg was, along with Kathleen Kenyon, thanked in the excavation report ‘with a special sense of 
gratitude.... [and] who gave the project their strong backing in the crucial initial stages’ (Moore et al. 2000: x). 
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during his expedition to the Holy Land in 1870-1871 (Burton 1872: 105; Carter 
Blake 1872). Mummified human remains and specimens of hair are among those 
items listed in Burton’s a ‘Catalogue Raisonne of an Anthropological Collection made 
in Syria and Palestine between Apr. 15 1870 and Aug. 6 1871’ (Burton and Carter 
Blake 1872: 303). The other item from the PRM founding collection is a Roman 
copper alloy fibula recorded as ‘possibly Syrian’ (1884.79.48). An object recorded 
as a ‘fragment of bone breccia’ from Nahr el Kelb was donated by Henry Balfour 
in 1898 (1898.20.60). Four flints recorded as from Aleppo, and interpreted as being 
from a tribulum (threshing tool), were obtained by exchange with Edward Lovett in 
1903 (1903.42.3-6). 10 Two further chert blades, interpreted as part of a tribulum were 
purchased from Archibald Colquhoun Bell in 1920 (1921.91.112—113). 

An undated ceramic lamp from Palmyra was purchased from ‘Miss K.M. Reynolds’ 
(1909.68.19), along with an object recorded as a Neolithic stone axe used as a healing 
stone (1910.71.3). Other undated objects comprise a polished stone axe mounted 
in silver as a pendant, collected by David George Hogarth at Jarabulus (1912.22.1), 
and c. 14 chert and obsidian blades, flakes and scrapers recovered during ‘amateur 
wartime excavations by French troops’ at Antioch, donated by Herbert Vander Vord 
Noone (1947.9.69—71). A sherd of Neolithic pottery from the site of Chargar Bazar 
was transferred from the Ashmolean Museum in 1950 (1950.5.21). A carburized steel 
socketed spear-head from Deve Hiiyiik was also transferred from the Ashmolean 
Museum, for metallurgical analysis, in 1953 (1953.1.32). Finally, a ceramic jug from A1 
Mina (1966.32.32) and a string of stone beads from northern Syria (1966.32.59) were 
donated from the estate of Denis Buxton in 1966 (1966.32.59). 

21.2.5 Lebanon 

The PRM holds c. 92 ‘archaeological’ artefacts from Lebanon. The first accessioned 
material was an unaquantified assemblage (estimated as 10 objects) of stone cores and 
flakes from Ras Beirut, donated by John Evans in 1892 (1892.25.7). Also from John 
Evans’ collection, donated from his estate in 1928, are two ‘fragments of implentiferous 
breccia from the Pass of Nahr-el-Kelb’ (1928.68.486^487). A collection of c. 11 
undated stone tools from Byblos, Nahr el Kelb and the Beqaa Valley was donated by 
R.B. Heidenstrom in 1931 (1931.40.1-11). Two Classical Greek ceramic kklhoi (5th—4th 
centuries BCE), recorded as from a tomb in Tyre, were donated by William Brown Keer 
in October 1897 (1897.47.1-2). There are also 5 undated glass phials, a stone tesserae 
and a ceramic lamp ‘from the site of ancient Tyre’, collected by Eustace Fulcrand 
Bosanquet (1934.32.1—7); and a murex shell ‘from the ruins of a Roman villa in the 
sands south of Beirut’ collected by Dorothy Mary Mackay (1952.1.7). 

The largest component of the Lebanese material comprises an assemblage of c. 
11 glass scent bottles ‘taken from tombs near Tyre and Sidon’, and c. 50 fragments 
of glass from multiple sites (1967.29.63, 1967.29.122), were among a collection of 
objects ‘brought back from Palestine, 1885-1887’, donated to Ipswich Museum by 
Mercy Watson, and purchased by the PRM with a large collection of other material 
from Ipswich Museum in 1966 (cf. 21.2.1 above). 

21.2.6 Iran 

There are c. 19 ‘archaeological’ objects that are recorded as from Iran. Four of these 
are undated stone thumb-rings: 3 from the Tradescant collection, transferred from 


10 Two artefacts, also recorded as ‘tribulum flints’ from Aleppo, were donated to the Smithsonian Institution 
(National Museum of Natural History) in 1903 (SI Accession Number 042021; NMNH catalogue number 
E224470-0). 
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the Ashmolean Museum in 1886 (1886.1.54—56), 11 and one from the collection of 
E.B. Tylor (1917.53.263). There are 4 undated ceramic lamps: 3 from the collection of 
Henry Balfour (1932.88.479^181), and one from the collection of Frederick William 
Rollins (1966.3.107). There are also 2 undated (‘ancient’) iron padlocks, purchased in 
1965 (1965.12.40A, 1965.12.40B). 

There is also a collection of 8 Bronze Age ceramic jars from Giyan Tepe (‘Giyan IV— 
FI)), that were received from the estate of Denis Alfred Jex Buxton in 1966 (1966.32.64— 
67, 1966.32.70-71, 1966.32.73, 1966.32.75). One of the vessels (1966.32.70) has the 
note Tepe Gigyan (Louvre) Ghirshman or Contenain’ written on its side: a reference 
to the excavators of Giyan Tepe from 1931—1932 (Contenau and Ghirshman 1933). 
There is also an object, from the Adrien de Mortillet collection of amulets, which came 
to the PRM through the Wellcome Collection in 1985, which is described as ‘a crescent 
of tin, found in a tumulus near Damagan’ [Damghan] (1985.52.179). 

21.2.7 Yemen 

The PRM holds just 5 artefacts from Yemen that are currently defined as ‘archaeological’. 
There are 2 leather synagogue rolls containing the Pentateuch, of 12th-, 13th- or 
14th-century CE date, from the PRM founding collection (1884.98.7—8). The other 
artefacts are 3 unidentified wooden objects from the island of Socotra, collected on 
10 January 1897 ‘from a limestone cave together with a great accumulation of human 
bones from which the flesh had decomposed previous to interment, near Ras Momi’ 
by Mabel Bent and James Theodore Bent, and passed to the PRM from the estate 
of E.B. Tylor in 1917 (1917.53.670-672). These objects were described by the Bents 
as follows ‘carved wooden objects which looked as it they had originally served as 
crosses to mark the tombs, in which the corpses had been permitted to decay prior to 
their removal to the charnel-house’ (Bent and Bent 1900: 356), although in a review 
of the objects Peter Shinnie (1960: 110, note 2) suggested that they ‘look much more 
like wooden clubs’. These wooden objects remain unstudied and undated. 

21.3 South Asia 
21.3.1 India and Sri Lanka 

The PRM holds c. 5,449 ‘archaeological’ objects from India, and c. 1,580 from Sri 
Lanka. These c. 7,029 objects are discussed in detail in Chapter 23. There are some 
180 ‘archaeological’ objects from the PRM founding collection from India, and none 
from Sri Lanka. The Indian archaeological collections mainly comprise prehistoric 
stone tools — very many of which are Palaeolithic in date — although there are also 
some significant collections from historical periods. The collections were largely 
formed through the collecting activities of a small number of key individuals in the 
history of South Asian archaeology and ethnography, including Robert Bruce Foote, 
Frederick John Richards, John Henry Hutton, James Philip Mills, Walter Seton-Karr, 
Charles and Zara Seligman, Charles Hartley, and K.R.U. Todd. The enormous Todd 
collection — which comprises c. 2,157 stone tools from Maharashtra and Tamil Nadu, 
India - is a major unstudied assemblage of Palaeolithic material (see sections 23.2.2 
and 23.2.5). The historical material includes an assemblage from the PRM founding 
collection excavated by Edward Horace Man from a kitchen midden at Port Blair 
harbour in the Andaman Islands (see section 23.2.15), and a collection of Buddhist 
clay models ( chatyas ) collected in Sri Lanka in the 1850s (see section 23.3) 


11 These 3 thumb-rings are not listed in Lynne Williamson’s list of ‘Ethnological specimens in the Pitt 
Rivers Museum attributed to the Tradescant Collection’ (Williamson 1983), but do appear in the main list 
of ‘Antiquities from the Foundation Collection of the Ashmolean Museum’ (Paterson 1983). 
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21.3.2 Pakistan 

There are c. 235 ‘archaeological’ artefacts from Pakistan. Some 40 of these are from 
the PRM founding collection: c. 38 stone cores and flakes from the Rohri Hills 
(1884.131.34-35, 1884.131.39, 1884.131.46-60, 1884.131.119-121, 1884.131.185- 
201), and 2 stone flakes from the bank of the River Indus, one of which is recorded 
as from Sukkur, Sindh Province (1884.131.36, 1884.131.122). 

Later acquisitions include c. 8 stone cores from the Rohri Hills from the collection 
of John Lubbock (Lord Avebury), which were transferred from the Ashmolean 
Museum in 1886 (1886.1.250), and 3 more stone flakes from the Rohri Hills donated 
by Thomas Humfrey Vines in 1919 (1919.49.1—3). 12 These stone tools are currently 
unexamined and therefore undated, but since the Rohri Hills are a significant region 
in the Palaeolithic of India — an area in which ‘the first Palaeolithic sites... were 
discovered by Allchin in 1975’ (Biagi and Cremaschi 1988: 421) — the nature of 
the early fieldwork and collecting activity reflected in these objects clearly requires 
further investigation. Another chert core, recorded as from the Indus River, is 
recorded as collected by ‘Twemlow in 1866’, and was donated from the John Evans 
collection in 1928 (1928.68.241). In October 1866, John Evans published in Geological 
Magazine a letter by George Twemlow. The letter described the discovery of 3 chert 
cores ‘three feet below the rock in the bed of the river (Indus)’ by Twemlow’s son, 
Edward D’Oyly Twemlow, who was a Lieutenant in the Royal Bombay Engineers). 
The letter was reproduced with a plate showing the stone cores (Evans 1866: plate 
XVI), and a commentary by Evans, which suggested that they were Neolithic (rather 
than Palaeolithic) in date (Evans 1866). Twemlow published a drawn section of the 
location of the find-spot, provided by his son (Twemlow 1867), and used the stone 
cores as a central part of his argument in his book Pacts and Fossils adduced to prove the 
Deluge of Noah, and modify the transmutation system of Darwin, with some notices regardinglndus 
flint cores (Twemlow 1866). It is possible that 2 two stone cores recorded as from the 
River Indus in the PRM founding collection, mentioned above, were also collected 
by Twemlow, but a number of other early publications also describe stone cores and 
flakes collected from this region (e.g. Blanford 1875). There is also a single chert core, 
from the collection of G.F. Lawrence and recorded as from Sindh Province, that was 
purchased at Stevens Auction Rooms in May 1922 (1922.61.3), 

There are c. 28 artefacts from the site of Harappa (Sahiwal District, Punjab 
Province): c. 11 ceramic, bone and stone objects donated by John Henry Hutton 
in 1928 (1928.7.2), and c. 17 faience, ceramic and stone objects collected by Stuart 
Piggott (1953.1.9-14,1956.12.37,1957.5.10) obtained from Newbury Museum in an 
exchange in 1953. Also collected by Piggott and obtained from Newbury Museum 
are 3 ceramic sherds and c. 24 stone tools from the Tharro Hills (1956.12.24, 
1956.12.38), and 9 ceramic sherds from Mohenjo-daro (1956.12.25). Further artefacts 
transferred from Newbury Museum, per Herbert Henery Coghlan, comprise a 
Bronze Age ceramic cup and 2 ceramic sherds from the site of Nal, Balochistan 
Province (1953.1.15—17); a ceramic sherd from Armi (Dadu District, Sindh Province) 
(1953.1.8); 6 ceramic sherds from the site of Mohenjo-Daro (Larkana Province, Sindh 
Province) (1953.1.3—6, 1957.5.9), and a ceramic sherd from the site of Chanu-daro 
(Nawabshah District, Sindh Province) (1953.1.7). There are also further donations of 
Bronze Age objects from Mohenjo-daro and Chanu-daro. From the Chanu-daro there 
is an unquantified assemblage of c. 58 steatite and carnelian beads and perforated 
stone discs donated by Ernest John Henry Mackay in 1936 (1936.51.1, 1950.9.4—11); 


12 There are also detailed manuscript notes, in Vines’ hand, of the locations at which these 3 stone flakes 
were found (PRM Related Documents File for 1919.49). 
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and another assemblage of perhaps 10 very small ceramic beads collected by John 
Arkell (1971.15.1213). From Mohenjo-daro there are 9 casts of Bronze Age seals, 
donated by Maharaja Mayurdwajsinhji Meghrajji III (1955.12.1—9). 

From the site of Gandhara (Peshawar District, Khyber Pakhtunkhwa Province), 
there is a carved stone panel ‘from an Indian temple’ donated by Oliver H. Wild in 
December 1933 (1933.20.7), and a limestone frieze purchased from Ipswich Museum 
in 1966 (1966.1.1452). Also from Khyber Pakhtunkhwa Province is an unquantified 
assemblage of c. 10 ceramic sherds from Bedali (Flazara Province) donated from 
the estate of Marc Aurel Stein (1944.5.13); 2 carved stone figures from the Vale of 
Peshawar donated by E. Joseph (1946.5.61-62); a bronze spear-head from the Swat 
Valley donated by W Ryder (1946.2.41); 2 coins collected by A.R. Nye from Charsadda 
(1956.8.4—5); and 2 agate beads - one from Swat District and Gandhara, acquired 
Schuyler Jones (Curator of the PRM) in the 1980s and 1990s (1989.22.35,1995.46.1). 

21.3.3 The Rest of South Asia 

There are 2 ‘archaeological’ objects from Nepal: an undated stone figure of Kali from 
the PRM founding collection (1884.59.29), and an agate bead ‘from a prehistoric 
grave’ donated by John Flenry Flutton in 1928 (1928.7.1). There are also just 2 objects 
from Afghanistan: 2 forged gold coins of Pixodaros of Caria, donated by Richard 
Carnac Temple in 1892 (1892.41.535—536). Elsewhere in South Asia, there are no 
‘archaeological’ objects from the Maldives, Bangladesh or Bhutan. 

21.4 South-East Asia 

21.4.1 Malaysia and Myanmar 

The PRM holds c. 355 ‘archaeological’ objects from Malaysia, and c. 246 from Myanmar 
(Burma). These are discussed in detail by Huw Barton in Chapter 26. There are c. 15 
‘archaeological’ objects from the PRM founding collection that are recorded as from 
Myanmar, and just one from Malaysia, all of which are stone tools. The archaeological 
materials from this region are virtually unstudied (cf. Dudley 1996), but include a number 
of significant collections, including copper or bronze objects (see section 26.3.4), and 
a collection of Buddhist votive offerings excavated by Richard Carnac Temple (see 
section 26.3.5), as well a stone tools, charms and touchstones (sections 26.3.1-2). 

21.4.2 Thailand 

The PRM holds c. 80 ‘archaeological’ objects from Thailand. The first object to be 
accessioned was a bronze figure of Buddha, collected by biologist Richard Evans on 
the Skeat expedition to the Malay Peninsula in 1899—1900, and recorded as ‘found 
below the Great Statue of Buddha at Ayuthia, Siam’ [Ayutthaya] (1900.52.9). There is 
also an undated assemblage of c. 60 Buddhist votive artefacts excavated from 2 caves 
by WG. Steffen, and purchased by the PRM from Thomas Nelson Annandale: one at 
Kao Wat Han rock, 6 miles east of Huai Yot (Trang Province), and one on ‘Kao Sai 
mountain’. These comprise c. 42 stamped clay tablets (1902.88.535—554, 2004.68.1— 
12), c. 14 engraved copper tablets (1902.88.555-567, 1902.88.574), 2 bronze Buddha 
figures (1902.88.568-569), a wooden Buddha figure (1902.88.570), and a fragment 
of a ceramic bowl (1902.88.575). The ceramic tablets were published by Steffen and 
Annandale in 1902 (Steffen and Annandale 1902; cf. Annandale et al. 1907). There are 
also c. 19 ceramic sherds donated by H.G. Quarich Wales from his 1956 excavations 
at early Buddhist sites at Thamen Chai and Muang Pet [Phret], Nakhon Ratchasima 
Province (Wales 1957) (1956.5.1-19). 
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21.4.3 The Rest of South-East Asia 

There are 5 archaeological objects from Vietnam. There is a single stone adze, donated 
by William Sollas in 1912 (1912.2.1). There are also 4 objects loaned by the Musee de 
l’Homme in the 1950s, probably for the PRM’s programme of metallurgical analysis: 
2 bronze axes dating from c. 40-50 CE, collected by Paul Levy, from the Vayson de 
Preadenne collection (1954.9.01-02), and 2 casts of bronze axes (1957.1.3-4). 

There are 6 ‘archaeological’ objects from Indonesia, all of which are stone tools. 
These comprise 5 axes, collected by V.J. Allard, recorded as Lower Palaeolithic in date, 
from North Sumatra (1932.38.1-5), and a possibly natural stone collected by V.A. 
Stein Callenfels, and donated from the collection of Charles and Brenda Seligman 
(1940.12.855). 

Elsewhere in South-East Asia, there is a single ‘archaeological’ object from 
Cambodia: an undated perforated shell pendant from the Adrien de Mortillet 
collection of amulets, which came to the PRM through the Wellcome Collection in 
1985 (1985.52.144). There are no ‘archaeological’ objects from Tibet, the Philippines, 
or Laos. 

21.5 East Asia 

21.5.1 Japan 

The PRM holds c. 510 ‘archaeological’ objects from Japan, which are discussed in some 
detail in Chapter 24. However, that review does not include any Edo-Period material as 
falling within the ‘archaeological’ collections, so this number of Japanese archaeological 
artefacts may (as with other parts of the world) omit other significant collections. Some 
13 of these objects are from the PRM founding collection. While the documentation 
is very minimal for these objects at present, Pitt-Rivers attended the International 
Congress of Prehistoric Archaeology in Norwich in 1868, at which A.W. Franks gave 
a paper titled ‘Notes on the discovery of stone implements in Japan’ (Franks 1869), 
which indicates one possible source for these objects. 13 Most of the material acquired 
after 1883 comprises a collection of c. 292 stone tools and ceramics collected by Basil 
Hall Chamberlain, and donated to the PRM between 1892 and 1908 (cf. Chamberlain 
1895). 

21.5.2 China 

The PRM holds c. 253 ‘archaeological’ objects from China, which are discussed in 
detail in Chapter 25 by Lucas Nickel. As well as c. 20 objects from the PRM founding 
collection, there is a rare collection of organic materials made by Aurel Stein, donated 
to the PRM in 1944 (see section 25.3.1), a significant numismatic collection, and a 
rubbing of the Nestorian stele (sections 25.3.2-3). 

21.5.3 North Korea and South Korea 

There are c. 51 ‘archaeological’ objects from North Korea and South Korea. There 
are 3 Korai Dynasty ceramic bowls and a bronze vessel (broken into two parts) ‘from 
a tomb near Seoul’ purchased from S. Wakefield in November 1907 (1907.80.2-4, 
2005.36.1). There are also c. 37 objects - c. 6 stone slabs, c. 7 sections of bronze 
armour and c. 24 bronze vessels, tweezers, and other bronze objects — ‘found in 
ancient tombs in Korea’ that were purchased at Stevens Auction Rooms in March 


13 Franks (1869: 267) provides drawn illustrations of some of the artefacts discussed by him. 
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1913 (1913.67.2-37). 14 The remaining 9 objects comprise 2 stone arrow-heads, a 
bronze arrow-head and 2 bronze ear-scoops from Korea donated by Louis Colville 
Gray Clarke in 1921 (1921.7.23-25,1938.1.23-24); 3 bronze spoons ‘excavated at the 
Royal Tombs, Kang-Hwa, River Han’ by ‘Mrs Sprott’ in 1910 were donated by Harry 
Geoffrey Beasley in September 1923 (1923.38.1-3); and an undated iron figure of 
an animal from Korea from the collection of A.S. Hewlett that was purchased from 
Sydney Gerald Hewlett in 1934 (1934.63.16). 

21.6 Central and Northern Asia 
21.6.1 Russia 

There are c. 42 ‘archaeological’ objects from Russia. Some 35 of these were donated 
by Polish-born anthropologist Marie Antoinette Czaplicka, having been purchased 
by her (some directly from the Minusinsk Museum) during a joint PRM-Pennsylvania 
University Museum expedition (with artist Dora Curtis and ornithologist Maud 
Haviland) to Yenisei Province, Siberia in 1914, funded by the Committee for 
Anthropology of the British Association for the Advancement of Science and a 
Mary Ewart scholarship from Somerville College, Oxford. Czaplicka had studied 
Ethnology at the London School of Economics, graduating in 1910. She received 
a Diploma in Anthropology from the University of Oxford, studying under R.R. 
Marett, in 1912, (Collins and Urry 1997; Kubica 2007), and published a series of 
papers on the ethnology of Siberia before her early death in 1921 (Czaplicka 1914a, 
1914b, 1915, 1921, 1999). 15 The main body of material is recorded as found on 
‘pasture-land’, ‘dunes’ and other sites near Minusinsk, and comprises c. 22 objects: 
8 iron arrow-heads, a bronze socketed axe, a bronze stud, 2 bronze pins, 6 bronze 
knives, a copper alloy button, 2 ground stone objects, a ceramic spindle whorl and 
an unidentified bronze object — (1915.50.2—23). There is a small range of material 
from burial sites: a bronze dagger ‘from a kurgan, Abakan Steppe’ (1915.50.1); a 
wooden reindeer-driving pole ‘from a Yurak grave’ (1915.50.128); 2 wooden figures, 
of a raven and a fish, ‘from the grave of Nakte, a Tungus shaman of Yakut origin’ 
(1915.50.129-130); a bow-drill ‘from a grave on the tundra, N. of the Arctic Circle, 
East of the Yenesei River’ (1915.50.55); a reindeer-horn head-stall ‘from a Samoyed 
grave, mouth of the Yenesei River’ (1915.50.88); and ‘an ancient [sheathed] Samoyed 
knife found by the grave of a Samoyed of the Tharasinskaya Orda near the east bank 
of the Yenisei at Golchikha July 1st 1914’ (1915.50.52—53). There are also 2 undated 
soapstone figures (1915.50.148), and an undated bronze figure ‘found on the bank of 
a tributary of the Yenesei, near Golchika’ (1915.50.139). 

Apart from the material donated by Czaplicka, there is also a bronze socketed 
axe ‘of south Siberian type’ donated by Louis Colville Gray Clarke (1921.53.19), 
a single stone flake simply recorded as from Russia, donated by Alfred Schwartz 
Barnes (1940.4.24), and a slate leaf-shaped blade from the Kamchatka Peninsula 
collected in 1891, and transferred from the OUMNH in 1953 (1953.6.54). There is 
also a collection of 4 bronze figures, in the shapes of animal heads, that are recorded 
as Iron Age in date, and perforated for suspension as amulets at a later date, from 
the Adrien de Mortillet collection of amulets, which came to the PRM through the 
Wellcome Collection in 1985 (1985.52.1011,1985.52.220,1985.52.493). 


14 A microsection of a bronze bowl from this collection was taken for metallurgical analysis in 1950 (1950.4.42). 

15 Czaplicka (1884—1921) taught ethnology at Oxford between 1916 and 1919, and was described as ‘the 
only woman lecturer at Oxford’ (Collins and Urry 1997: 19). 
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21.7 Conclusions 

The archaeological collections from Asia are as diverse as the continent, and are 
dominated by the large stone tool collections from the Indian subcontinent and 
the Middle East. Beyond the larger collections, however, smaller archaeological 
assemblages also hold much potential: whether the Czaplicka collections from 
Russia, the early collections from south-east Asia, Japan and China, or the unstudied 
archaeological material from Kish in Iraq. Future research into the Asian archaeological 
collections may involve both projects looking at large assemblages, but also research 
focused on small bodies of material or individual items. In each region, as elsewhere, 
the boundaries between ‘archaeology’, ‘ethnography’, and historical collections are 
blurred: but in many different and often challenging ways. 
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The Levant: Palestine, Israel 
and Jordan 


Bill Finlays on 


22.1 Introduction 

The Pitt Rivers Museum (PRM) has over time acquired a number of flint collections from 
the Israel, Jordan, and the Occupied Palestinian Territories (Figure 22.1). Together they 
number some 4,986 artefacts, and notably includes material from important excavations 
at sites such as Mount Carmel and Shuqba cave: sites that helped establish the prehistoric 
culture history sequences in the Levant. The bulk of the collection was received from 
fieldwork conducted during the British Mandate in Palestine — either directly at the time 
or indirectly from the purchase of material from the Ipswich Museum in 1966 1 — and 
includes material from Turville-Petre and Dorothy Garrod. This period of fieldwork 
represented not only the opening up of early prehistory, but the most active period of 
British archaeological involvement in the region (Gibson 1999). The collection is thus a 
product of a distinctive moment in the history of the region. 

22.2 Collectors 

22.2.1 Francis Turville-Petre 

Turville-Petre was admitted as a diploma student in Anthropology at the University 
of Oxford in 1921 (the same year as Dorothy Garrod), to study physical anthropology 
and cultural anthropology (ethnology with archaeology and technology) and went 
on to become one of the first trained archaeologists to work on prehistory in the 
region. His Galilee Survey from 1923 to 1925 (Turville-Petre et al. 1927) and the 
later excavations he conducted at Mugharet el-Kebara (following an invitation from 
Dorothy Garrod during her work in the Carmel (Turville-Petre 1932a, 1932b)), were 
both important early steps in recognizing the early prehistory of the Levant, and for 
a short while Turville-Petre was a leading light in the establishment of prehistoric 
research in the Levant. As noted elsewhere, he is now an often forgotten figure (or 
confused with Flinders Petrie) (Bar-Yosef and Callander 1997). 

Turville-Petre’s work was conducted under the auspices of the British School 
of Archaeology in Jerusalem (BSAJ), which he had joined in 1923. The BSAJ was 
established in 1919 by the Palestine Exploration Fund (PEF), the British Academy, 
the British Museum, and the new Mandate authority to conduct research and train 
archaeologists and administrators for the new Department of Archaeology, and is the 


Most of which still requires collections management attention and numbering. 
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formal donor of much of the Levantine material in the PRM. It nearly did not survive 
the Second World War, but was revived for a period by Kathleen Kenyon, although 
after the 1967 was effectively split with the establishment of the British Institute in 
Amman for Archaeology and History. The two bodies were remerged in the 1990s as 
the Council for British Research in the Levant, with the BSAJ premises re-launched 
as the Kenyon Institute. The early archives of the BSAJ are held by the PEF. Turville- 
Petrie’s discovery of the ‘Galilee Skull’ in 1925 helped gain international attention to 
the BSAJ’s work, and increased its own interest in prehistoric research (Gibson 1999). 
It may have been because of Turville-Petre’s illness that the BSAJ initially invited 
Dorothy Garrod to continue prehistoric research, but he did return to the field with 
her (Figure 22.2), before giving up his archaeological career and dying in 1942. 


Figu re 22.1 Map of 
Israel, Palestine and 


Jordan showing sites 
referred to in Chapter 22. 
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Figure 22.2 Photograph 
of the ‘Wady Mughara 
Group’ that oversaw 
excavations at Mount 
Carmel, present-day 
Israel, in 1931: Theodore 
McCown, Dorothy 
Garrod and Francis 
Turville-Petre (PRM 
Photograph Collections 
1998.294.609J. 



Turville-Petre’s pioneering work at Kebara was important not only for the 
discovery of very fine Natufian remains, but also for the identification of an earlier 
industry, that in 1954 Garrod was to define as the Kebaran (Garrod 1954), now seen as 
the earliest of the Levantine Epipalaeolithic sequence. Kebara cave was subsequently 
excavated by Stekelis (the original finder of the cave) in 1951-1965 and more recently 
re-excavated by Bar-Yosef between 1982 and 1990 (Bar-Yosef et al. 1992). 

22.2.2 Dorothy Garrod 

The material that comes from Dorothy Garrod’s collections from this region, some 
2,824 pieces, is particularly interesting in this historical context. Garrod had completed 
her anthropology diploma at Oxford in 1922, where she would have studied prehistory in 
the PRM, before working with the Abbe Breuil in France for two years. She subsequently 
accumulated field experience working both on important French Palaeolithic projects 
and her own excavations. Her work at the Carmel caves (1929-1934) was especially 
important to establishing the Palaeolithic sequence on the region, although her use of 
European terminology has partially been replaced in subsequent years. Her achievement 
was substantial, and the use of European terminology, sometimes criticised as colonial, 
understandable in the absence of any other work at the time. By the 1950s as more 
material was becoming available, she had begun to develop a more local terminology 
(including the Kebaran and the Antelian to replace the Aurignacian) although Levantine 
archaeologists continued to use the term Mesolithic for some time to describe what is 
now referred to as the Epipalaeolithic, the terminal Pleistocene industries of the Levant 
from c. 19,000 BCE. 

Garrod was one of the first of a series of British women pioneers in archaeology 
in the Levant, to be followed by others, most famously Kathleen Kenyon. Garrod’s The 
Stone Age of Mount Carmel (1937) was a major landmark in its field, published rapidly 
on the completion of her fieldwork and she went on in 1939 to be appointed to the 
chair of archaeology at Cambridge, the first woman to hold such a position at the 
university. Her significance can be measured not only by her own string of publications, 
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but by the books that have come out since, including Ronen’s 1982 volume reporting 
the proceedings of an international symposium celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of 
her work at the Carmel caves (Ronen 1982). This not only included his appraisal of her 
work, but a report on more recent excavations by Jelinek at Tabun (Jelinek et al. 1973). 
The volume also includes a report on the British Palaeolithic by Derek Roe, who held 
part of the collections now in the PRM, when he used them as teaching collections in 
the Baden Powell Research Centre. Other publications honouring her memory include 
Davies and Charles’s book Dorothy Garrod and the Progress of the Palaeolithic (1999) and 
Smith’s short paper in Antiquity (2000). 

In addition to the object collections, the PRM also holds a series of over 700 
negatives from Garrod, which have been used to illustrate a number of the above 
publications and which have now been scanned thus easing their accessibility. 2 This 
collection of photographs adds to the historical value of the collections in the PRM. 
Prints of the photos are also held in the Bibliotheque du Musee des Antiquites 
Nationales along with a collection of her papers, including her fieldnotes (Smith et al. 
1997) which, together with the object collections, may allow for some reassessment 
of the important sites she investigated. 

22.2.3 Charlotte Baynes 

Some 279 stone tools from the region came to the PRM through a transfer from the 
the Ipswich Museum in 1966, having been donated to Ipswich by Charlotte Baynes. 
Charlotte Baynes assisted Turville-Petre in his Galilee survey (described in the preface to 
the project report by John Garstang, then Director of the BSAJ, as seconding him) and 
contributed geological notes to that report. Bar-Yosef and Callander (1997) mention 
that Garstang praised her for washing and classifying the flints from Zuttiyeh cave. 
Baynes was also to work in Iraq with Turville-Petre and Garrod, and again at Kebara. 
Most of the material she donated probably came from the Galilee project, but some 
was found on Mt Scopus, presumably during episodes spent at the BSAJ in Jerusalem. 

22.2.4 Flinders Petrie 

Best known for his work in Egypt, the PRM includes 82 objects from Petrie’s survey 
work on his Palestine Expedition, collected from around Ghaza. Petrie had been 
working in Egypt since the 1880s, but became interested in Palestine in the 1920s 
following the end of the First World War. The donation of material to the PRM was 
from the British School of Archaeology in Egypt, a body established by Petrie in 
1905. Petrie died in Jerusalem in 1942 and the School did not long survive him, being 
closed in 1954. The bulk of his material from Palestine is held in the Petrie Palestinian 
Collection at the Institute of Archaeology in London (Ucko 1998; Ucko et al. 2007). 

22 . 2.5 Alison Betts 

The last of the major collections in the PRM is that collected by Alison Betts during 
her Ph.D. fieldwork, given to the PRM in return for fieldwork funding (1984.21.1-32). 
Although working many years later than the other major donors of material, Betts was 
also a pioneer of research, commencing work in the previously largely unexplored, 
arid parts of Jordan. Her main research was in the eastern deserts of Jordan where 
in 1979 she began the Black Desert Survey project. The PRM holds material from this 
survey, including about 973 flint artefacts from the site of Ibn el-Ghazzi (Betts 1985), 
primarily dating to the Pre-Pottery Neolithic B (PPNB), c. 9200-7500 BCE (see 


2 http://web.prm.ox.ac.uk/garrod/ 
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below). Although it is not so well known as the site of Dhuweila, which was partially 
excavated by Betts (1998) and known for the presence of rock art (also represented 
albeit on a small-scale at Ibn el-Ghazzi (Betts 1987)), it is a good reflection of Betts’ 
contribution to our knowledge of Neolithic settlement and land-use in the arid 
margins of Jordan. Her pioneering work has inspired much subsequent research, 
including the major research conducted by Garrard around Azraq and Jilat, and more 
recently a series of new desert projects, including current work by Rollefson and by 
Muller-Neuhof. One of the key research issues is whether the PPNB exploitation 
of this area represents the first steps towards nomadic pastoralism, or simply the 
seasonal exploitation of resources by PPNB populations living in larger communities 
to the west on the edge of the Jordanian plateau. 

22.3 Collections 
22.3.1 Carmel Caves 

The Carmel cave sites, including Et-Tabun Cave, El-Wad, Mugharet-es-Skhul and 
Mugharat el-Kebarah, lie on the western edge of Mount Carmel, today overlooking 
a narrow coastal plain in northern Israel. Sea level has varied in the past, but was 
at some times during the Palaeolithic it 130m lower than today, resulting in a wider 
coastal plain (Bar-Yosef et al. 1992). The sites of et-Tabun, el-Wad and es-Skhul are 
all in the Wadi el-Mughara, or Valley of the Caves. Kebara lies a dozen kilometres 
to the South. Garrod’s excavations were conducted as a rescue response as the caves 
were at that time under threat of rock quarrying for the new port at Haifa. 

The material from the Carmel cave sites held by the PRM represents an almost 
complete illustration of the stratigraphic sequence. However, Garrod’s material was 
widely distributed to many collections, leaving every collection as representing only 
a small part of the whole. The lack of detailed contextual information also limits the 
potential for using this material to reappraise Garrod’s results. There is some potential 
for deploying new analytical techniques on the material; for example residue analysis 
has been successfully conducted on part of Garrod’s collections from Tabun Cave 
held at the Centre of Research into the Anthropological Foundations of Technology 
(CRAFT) at Indiana University, Bloomington (Loy and Hardy 1992). Loy and Hardy 
note that one of the most promising aspects of their work is that material curated in 
museum collections is suitable for this type of analysis. Blood residue analysis is not 
without its sceptics (cf. Odell 2004), although the biggest issues concerning this type 
of study are the small sample sizes examined and the use of material with limited 
contextual information (Haslam 2009). 

There is, however, an enormous value for using this material for teaching 
purposes and for reference. Despite the limited primary research potential, the value 
of such stratified material for reference purposes is very high. Most British research 
in the Levant that recovers Palaeolithic material does so within survey contexts and 
consequently often suffers from a lack of good stratified sequences for comparative 
purposes. The collection in the PRM provides a useful stratified comparanda and 
presents an opportunity to give team members familiarity with such material both in 
advance of fieldwork and during analysis. 

Et-Tabun cave: Garrod excavated at et-Tabun over five seasons, 1929 and 1931— 
1934 (Figures 22.3 and 22.4). The PRM’s material — handaxes, flake tools and some 
cores — held from Garrod’s work at et-Tabun are mostly from her Layer E, which 
she had described as Upper Acheulean (Micoquian), but which was later reclassified 
as Acheulo-Yabrudian. There is a substantial holding of this material, as it includes 
a second collection that was held by the Ipswich Museum. Although Garrod lists 
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Figure 22.3 Photograph 
of stratigraphy at 
Dorothy Gar rod’s 
excavations at et-Tabun, 
present-day Israel, 
taken in 1930 (PRM 
Photograph Collections 
1998.294.633J. The 
photograph was donated 
to the PRM in 1986 by 
Suganne Cassou de St 
Mathurin. 
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Figure 22.4 Photograph 
of excavations at Et- 
Tabun, present-day Israel, 
taken in 1934 (PRM 
Photograph Collections 
1998.294.355J. The 
photograph was donated 
to the PRM in 1986 by 
Suzanne Cassou de St 
Mathurin. 



the numerous museums that received material (Garrod 1937) she does not give 
any indication of the proportions donated to each museum, and the list from the 
UK alone comprises 11 collections, and there are 29 other museums on the list. 
The combined collections do, however, appear to provide a good run through the 
stratigraphic sequence within Layer E. Et-Tabun has been subject to substantial 
excavation efforts since the primary work by Garrod, with work by Jelinek (1967— 
1971) and then by Ronen of Haifa University from 1973. 

El-Wad: Garrod excavated at el-Wad over five seasons (1929-1933), following 
some preliminary trial work by Lambert in 1928. The el-Wad cave has since been 
excavated by F. Valla of the French Archaeological Mission in Jerusalem and by O. 
Bar Yosef of the Hebrew University of Jerusalem (1980—1981), and subsequently 
by M. Weinstein-Evron and Daniel Kaufman on behalf of Haifa University. The 
PRM collection is much smaller than the material held from et-Tabun. The material 
ranges from Natufian (layer B), to Atlitian or Kebaran (layer C), to Upper Palaeolithic 
Aurignacian (layers D and E), to Levallois-Mouserian (layers F and G). 

Mugharet-es-Skhuh The Mugharet-es-Skhul or Cave of Kids, although under the 
charge of Garrod, was the responsibility of her colleague Theadore D. McCown (Figure 
22.2) and it is his account of the site in the excavation report (Garrod and Bate 1937). 
McCown recognized four main layers: Level A was seen as a ‘mixed’ stratum, while 
levels B1, B2 and C were designated Tower Levallois-Mousterian’. The site has attracted 
attention primarily for the ten individual Neanderthal remains that were uncovered and 
whether they represented intentional burial. The PRM holds some 337 flint implements 
from the site, all marked ‘MS’ and with a corresponding layer noted. 
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Mugharat el-Kebarah: Now more generally referred to simply as Kebara Cave, this 
was excavated by Turville-Petre in 1931 with Baynes, following trial trenching by 
Garrod and McCown in 1930 that had revealed a Natufian layer above a previously 
unknown industry. Garrod suggests that Turville-Petre described the material as 
Kebaran (Garrod 1954), but there is no mention of this name in his reports (Turville- 
Petre 1932a, 1932b). Stekelis hoped to obtain further in situ Natufian and Kebaran 
material in his 1951—1965 research, but did not recover any, leading him to focus 
on the Mousterian to Aurignacian sequence (Schick and Stekelis 1977). Bar-Yosef’s 
continuation of Stekelis’ work focused mainly on the Mousterian (Bar-Yosef et al. 
1992). Therefore, although the type-site for the Kebaran, the only material recovered 
was from Turville-Petre’s excavations, and none of the more recent excavations have 
been able to add to his data. 

The material kept at the PRM was studied by Garrod for her 1954 article, along 
with collections at the Palestine Archaeological Museum (which received one third of 
the material from the excavation), the British Museum and the Cambridge University 
Museum of Archaeology and Anthropology. Material from the Manchester and Glasgow 
University Museums was only studied from notes and drawings. All in all, one third of the 
material was given to British museums, the remaining third went to the USA. 

In his 1932 report, Turville-Petre divided the stratigraphy he excavated at Kebara 
into a Layer A (Bronze Age to modern), Layer B (Lower Natufian), Layer C (to 
become the Kebaran), Layer D (Aurignacian) and Layer E (Aurignacian). Garrod 
reported in 1954 that he also had a layer F for the Levallois—Mousterian. 

The PRM’s collection includes: from Layer B Natufian lunates and microliths, 
including examples of stones with Helwan retouch, as well as bone points displaying 
various manufacturing techniques and 30 bone pendants (cf. Phillips etal. 1998); from 
level C a small sample of Mesolithic (Kebaran) tools, together with ‘gravette points’ 
and blades with high gloss; from D Aurignacian tools; and from Layer E blades, 
retouched blades, scrapers and cores. 

22.3.2 Shukbah Cave 

In the western Judean Hills lies the town of Shukbah, and about a kilometer south 
is the Wadi en-Natuf where Garrod excavated the Shukbah cave. It was to become 
the type site for the Natufian culture (Garrod 1929: 222), now dated between 13,000 
and 10,000 cal. BCE. Garrod only spent one 2-month season at the site, before she 
became caught up in excavations at Mount Carmel, during which time she cut a 
trench in the main chamber (I) and a small sounding in Chamber III. The sequence 
she uncovered included a late ‘Levallois-Mousterian’ layer, on top of which was a 
Mesolithic layer (Garrod 1928), the first time it had been encountered in a stratified 
deposit. Within this were hundreds of crescent-shaped lunate tools, a type of 
microlithic flint implement that was previously unknown. Despite noting that ‘the 
greater part of the cave... still remains to be excavated’ (Garrod 1928:185), she never 
returned to the site and it was not for another 70 years that archaeologists would again 
investigate the area (Boyd and Crossland 2000). The Pitt Rivers holds approximately 
257 flint implements from the site and 6 bone points/drills from stratum B. 

22.3.3 Prehistoric Galilee 

The prehistoric Galilee was Turville-Petre’s first fieldwork project in Palestine 
(Turville-Petre etal. 1927). Of the material donated directly to the PRM in 1925 from 
the BSAJ, the sites of Mugharet El Emireh (38 objects), Mugharet El Zuttiyeh (24 
objects) and Mugharet el-Amud (3 objects) are represented, albeit in small quantities. 
The vast majority of the Turville-Petre Galilee collection was, according to Garrod 
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(1955: 141), deposited in the Palestine Archaeological Museum. For the el-Emireh 
collection, for example, ‘of 706 traceable specimens which make up the collection 
from the undisturbed area of Emireh, 620 are in the Palestine Archaeological 
Museum, and the remainder are distributed between the British Museum, the PRM, 
the Manchester University Museum, and the Glasgow University Museum’ (Garrod 
1955: 142). The PRM el Emireh collection was examined by Garrod in the 1950s as 
part of her reassessment of Turville-Petre’s work at the site (Garrod 1955). 

Much of the rest of the material in the PRM appears to have come from the 
Ipswich Museum, donated by Charlotte Baynes. Apart from her contributions in the 
field and in the notes on the geology of the site there is no specific explanation 
as to why Baynes had acquired a private collection of material, but it appears as a 
rather random collection of small samples from a number of locations, and might 
almost be more of a souvenir collection than a serious set of reference material. The 
collection includes material from other locations around Jerusalem, which may be the 
result of casual collecting. Most of it appears to be surface material. It includes: large 
weathered creamy chert tools such as handaxes, probably a surface collection from 
Wadi Fareh, west of Deishun; a mixture of samples from Deishun East, Deishun 
West, Deishun North and Wadi Saleh cave (all Galilee); a small collection from ‘hill 
sites north of Jerusalem’ listed as Tel el Ful, again probably all surface collections; a 
very mixed collection made up of microliths to large adzes, which may include some 
excavated material, as some artefacts appear fresh with inked labels ‘F/NA’ and ‘F/ 
NB’; numerous flints and quartz, possibly a surface collection from Wadi Fareh, many 
of which have W. b. D.’ inked on then; and finally eight miscellaneous pieces from 
Mount Scopus, including Palaeolithic handaxes. 

22.3.4 Black Desert Survey 

Alison Betts’ fieldwork in Jordan was sponsored by a number of bodies, including 
the PRM, and in return she donated a small collection of Black Desert survey 
material, and a larger collection of material from Ibn el-Ghazzi, a site located during 
the survey and subject to three trenches and three test soundings (Betts 1985). The 
survey collections are of limited research interest, but the Ibn el-Ghazzi material 
has not been subject to more than the preliminary examination reported by Betts in 
1985. The soundings and trial trenches excavated were insufficient to provide much 
detail on the site and the very sandy soil made it hard to separate PPNB and Pottery 
Neolithic layers, which may have led to the assemblage being of mixed origin (Betts 
pers. comm.). Ibn el-Ghazzi is important as an example of the PPNB and Pottery 
Neolithic colonization of the arid margins of Jordan, and in light of the current 
surge of interest in this process it may appeal to someone to study the material. 
The material includes assorted lithics, including numerous point and point fragments, 
bags of debitage, retouched tools and green (copper) stone. 

22.3.5 Wadi Gaza and Tell Jemmeh 

A small collection of material from Wadi Gaza came to the PRM via the Ipswich 
Museum. This material was collected by William Matthew Flinders Petrie in the Wadi 
Gaza [Ghazzeh] area of Southern Palestine while engaged in fieldwork for the British 
School of Archaeology in Egypt at the site of Tell Fara in 1929. Wadi Gaza is the 
Arabic name for this area; it is known in Hebrew as the Nahal Besor. Although there 
are several boxes of this material, containing some 55 stone implements between 
them, it has limited value, as most of it is heavily rolled bifacial material and has very 
limited information on provenance. It appears most likely that it represents surface 
collections made during the course of Petrie’s projects in the Gaza region. 
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There is also a small, eclectic collection of 25 pieces from Petrie’s 1926—1927 
season at Tell Jemmeh (Petrie 1928). Petrie erroneously identified the area with the 
biblical site of Gerar and dated much of the material according to the Egyptian 
chronology that he was familiar with, although many of the objects were of local 
origin. The collection consists mainly of flint sickle blades. Petrie often made up ‘sets’ 
of flint sickle blades for distribution to museums from individual pieces found and it 
is therefore not certain if groups of blades were found in situ together. Five pottery 
vessels, a quernstone, rubbing-stone, pottery loomweight, bronze hook, ostrich shell 
fragments and 2 sea shells makes up the remainder of this collection. 

22.3.6 Uncertain Provenance 

There are a number of smaller groups of material that have very little obvious value 
and have been donated at various stages to the PRM with limited information. One 
small collection (1952.6.1—5) represents a personal collection made during four 
months with the Arab Legion in the 1950s. The collector, Longstaff, noted that 
the material came from ‘large areas of flatfish desert covered by lumps of toffee- 
coloured flint (rather poor)... [and] from areas between Ma’an and Azrak, including 
Zirka’. 3 It is more an interesting reminder of British activity in the region post-war 
than anything of archaeological value. 

22.4 Conclusions 

The PRM collection from Palestine, Israel and Jordan is primarily a collection of 
Stone Age Levantine flintwork from key excavations undertaken in the inter-war 
period of the 20th century. While there may be some scope for use-wear analysis, the 
real value of the collection lies in the breadth of material represented across a long 
stratigraphy, which can inform future comparative fieldwork. 
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India and Sri Lanka 

Dan Hicks, Michael D. Petraglia and 
Nicole Boivin 


23.1 Introduction 

The reporting by John Evans in London of the discovery by Boucher de Perthes 
of Palaeolithic flint tools in the gravels at St Acheul in June 1859, just a few months 
before the publication of Darwin’s Origin of Species, is often put forward as a 
formative moment for modern anthropology and archaeology (e.g. Evans 2009: 458; 
see Chapter 10), and especially for those parts of these disciplines that were most 
influenced by the approaches with the Pitt Rivers Museum (PRM) (e.g. Trautmann 
1992: 379). However, in considering the Asian archaeological collections of the PRM, 
a more significant mid 19th-century milestone was perhaps the Indian Rebellion of 
1857, and the subsequent formation of the British Raj in 1858. The archaeological 
collections from India and Sri Lanka held by the Pitt Rivers Museum (PRM) are 
intimately bound up with the history of the Raj (1858—1947): virtually all of the 
artefacts from these countries were obtained through British colonial institutions 
or from administrators, military personnel, missionaries, plantation authorities, and 
professional archaeologists and anthropologists. As this chapter will show, behind 
these fieldworkers stood collectors, whose interests in stone tools were global, such 
as John Evans, John Wickham Flower, A.M. Bell, and Pitt-Rivers himself. But while 
the focus of the collecting activities represented in the PRM collections was largely 
on Palaeolithic and Neolithic stone tools, a range of other Holocene archaeological 
material culture is also present. 

This chapter presents an overview of the collections from India (23.2) and Sri 
Lanka (23.3), and reflects on their significance in a concluding section (23.4). The 
PRM holds c. 7,029 ‘archaeological’ objects from India and Sri Lanka (Figure 23.1): c. 
5,449 from India, and c. 1,580 from Sri Lanka. A few collecting activities undertaken 
before 1857 are represented by these collections but, while there were transfers, 
exchanges and purchases between museums, virtually no collecting was carried out 
after the Second World War and Independence from Britain. Almost all are prehistoric 
stone tools, although a range of other material is also present. These collections are 
virtually unstudied, although many were published around the time of their discovery 
or donation, 1 and are often unquantified, but they include some unique assemblages 
for the history of archaeology in the region. 


Some partial notes on the Indian stone tool collections were assembled by Sarah Milliken (Milliken 2004). 
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Figure 23.1 Map of 23.2 India 

India and Sri Lanka 

showing sites referred to 23.2.1 Overview 
in Chapter 23. 

The following sections provide an overview of the PRM’s c. 5,449 ‘archaeological’ 
objects from India. Some 70% of this material is from two states: c. 1,941 artefacts 
from Maharashtra (23.2.2), and c. 1,891 artefacts from Madhya Pradesh (23.2.3). 
There are also c. 299 artefacts from Nagaland (29.2.4), c. 280 artefacts from Tamil 
Nadu (29.2.5), c. 205 artefacts from Karnataka (23.2.6); c. 142 artefacts from Uttar 
Pradesh (23.2.7); c. 119 artefacts from Meghalaya (23.2.8); c. 90 artefacts from 
Jharkhand (23.2.9); c. 54 artefacts from Assam (23.2.10); c. 41 artefacts from Orissa 
(23.2.11); c. 33 artefacts from Kerala (23.2.12); c. 18 artefacts from Arunachal Pradesh 
(23.2.13); and c. 12 artefacts from Andhra Pradesh (23.2.14). The c. 125 artefacts from 
the Andaman Islands and Nicobar Islands are considered in section 23.2.15, before 
the c. 17 objects from other regions not mentioned above (Bihar, Delhi, Gujurat, 
Jammu and Kashmir, Manipur, Rajasthan, West Bengal) are outlined (23.2.16). The 
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c. 192 ‘archaeological’ objects from India for which no more detailed provenance is 
currently known are considered in section 23.2.17. 

There are c. 180 archaeological objects from India in the PRM founding collection: 
c. 125 from the Andaman Islands (23.2.15 below), 11 from Madhya Pradesh (23.2.3), 3 
from Tamil Nadu (29.2.5), one from Karnataka (23.2.6), one from Kerala (23.2.12), one 
from Rajasthan (23.2.16), and c. 38 of unknown provenance (23.2.17). These include 
objects collected by Edward Man, George Godfrey Pearse, and Robert Bruce Foote. 
There are no archaeological objects from Sri Lanka in the PRM founding collection. 

Apart from the PRM founding collection, a number of other collectors or donors 
appear in the accounts of several regions of India below: K.R.U. Todd, Robert Bruce 
Foote, Frederick John Richards, James Philip Mills, Walter Seton-Karr, and John 
Henry Hutton. The archaeological collections of K.R.U. Todd mainly comprise the 
1,927 objects from Maharashta (23.2.2 below), but also include 109 objects from 
Tamil Nadu (29.2.5), and c. 121 objects for which no detailed provenance is currently 
recorded (23.2.17). There are c. 22 archaeological objects collected by Robert Bruce 
Foote: 2 objects from Andhra Pradesh (23.2.14), 2 objects from Gujurat (23.2.16), 8 
objects from Karnataka (23.2.6), 5 objects from Tamil Nadu (29.2.5), and 5 objects 
for which no detailed provenance is currently recorded (23.2.17). There are c. 272 
archaeological objects collected by Frederick John Richards, mainly made up c. 196 
objects from Karnataka (Bellary District) (23.2.6), but also including one object 
from Andhra Pradesh (23.2.14) and c. 75 objects from Tamil Nadu (29.2.5). There 
are c. 21 archaeological objects collected by Walter Seton-Karr (in addition to the 
PRM archaeological objects collected by him from Egypt, Somalia and Lebanon), 
comprising c. 12 objects from Tamil Nadu (29.2.5), and c. 9 objects from Uttar Pradesh 
(23.2.7). As well as c. 112 objects from Nagaland, James Philip Mills donated c. 5 
objects from Arunachal Pradesh (23.2.13), c. 31 objects from Assam (23.2.10), and c. 
11 objects from Meghalaya (23.2.8). 2 John Henry Hutton donated c. 113 archaeological 
objects from Nagaland, but also smaller quantities of ‘archaeological’ material from 
Jharkhand (see 23.2.9 below), Assam (23.2.10), Orissa (23.2.11), Arunachal Pradesh 
(23.3.13), and the Nicobar Islands (23.2.15). 

23.2.2 Maharashtra 

The PRM holds c. 1,941 ‘archaeological’ objects from the State of Maharashtra. An 
unquantified assemblage of c. 14 stone tools collected by Gerald Francis Keatinge 
from the Mula River Valley at Ghotawade, Pune District were donated in February 
1910 (1910.44.1). The remaining c. 1,927 artefacts were all collected by K.R.U. Todd 
from sites near Mumbai, probably during the 1930s (see Chakrabarti 1999: 45,202—3). 

Most of the stone tools in the Todd collection from Maharashtra come from his 
pioneering studies of Palaeolithic sites in the Mumbai region (Todd 1950). There 
are c. 674 stone tools from Kandivali (Kandivli/Khandivli), c. 305 stone flakes from 
Kasu Shoal (Raigad District), c. 132 from sites at Pali Hill and Kasu Shoal, c. 47 from 
Reclamation, and c. 769 from unrecorded sites in the Mumbai region (1966.2.41-93). 
On the basis of Todd’s maps, the precise location of the archaeological sites can be 
pinpointed with accuracy. All sites fall within the urban core of the present day city 
of Mumbai. Todd - a Lieutenant-Commander of the Royal Indian Navy, and an 
amateur archaeologist — made his first discoveries in the Back Bay on the Mumbai’s 
southern tip (Todd 1932), before working at Khandivli, to the north of the city, and 
other sites until 1939. Todd conducted his fieldwork in areas being actively quarried: 
for example, soil from Khandivli was being used in a reclamation scheme to create 


2 in addition to a single stone tool from Aberdeenshire, donated by Mills in 1948 (1948.10.52). 
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new land between the urban centres of Churchgate and Colaba (Kennedy 2000). The 
stone tools in the Todd collection were retrieved from the surface, stratified alluvial 
sections, and excavations, at sites that are no doubt long since destroyed or buried by 
Mumbai’s development. The collection is diverse in terms of represented technology 
and typology, and many of the artefacts in the PRM show relatively fresh edges, 
indicating that they have not suffered long-distance transport by fluvial processes. 
Guzder’s (1980) suggestion that the Mumbai deposits are Late Pleistocene is sensible 
given the fact that the artefacts found by Todd appear to be Late Acheulean handaxe 
forms which are now dated to r.130—120 ka in India (Haslam et al. 2011). 

A small sample of Todd’s collection, which is housed in the Institute of 
Archaeology, University College London (UCL), was re-examined by N. Isaac, one of 
H.D. Sankalia’s doctoral students in the Department of Archaeology, Deccan College 
(Sankalia 1962). Isaac described only two handaxes from the London collection, 
and Sankalia (1962: 159) notes that: ‘we have no exact idea as to the number of 
tools found by Todd... at Kandivli’. The UCL collection has often mistakenly been 
identified as the only surviving collection made by Todd (e.g. Ghosh 1989: 202). 
Indeed, the PRM collection outlined here represents a genuinely ‘lost’ collection of 
very considerable research value, offering the possibility to throw new light on the 
subsequent revisions of Todd’s conclusions by Malik (1959), Sankalia (1962), Guzder 
(1980,1989) and others. 

23.2.3 Madhya Pradesh 

The PRM holds c. 1,891 ‘archaeological’ objects from the State of Madhya Pradesh. Some 
68 of these came to the Museum during the 19th century. The PRM founding collection 
contains c. 8 stone cores recorded as from Jabalpur (1884.131.40-45, 1884.140.1182- 
1183), and 2 stone axes from Bundelkhand (1884.126.228, 1884.126.235). 3 There is 
also a specimen of meteoric iron from Parnali, Jhabua District, purchased from Bryce 
McMurdo Wright, and recorded with the date (presumably of purchase or collection) 
of 28 February 1857 (1884.120.5). As well as these c. 10 objects from the PRM founding 
collection, there are c. 55 stone tools collected at Jabalpur by Colonel R.E. Oakes in 
1877, acquired by George Rolleston, donated to the OUMNH, and transferred to the 
PRM in 1887 (1887.1.395-396). Another stone tool, collected at Gadur Hata in the 
Vindhya Hills (Rewa District) by Archibald Campbell Carlyle, was purchased from 
Charles Seidler in November 1892 (1892.58.49). Also possibly collected by Carlyle 
are a stone tool simply recorded as from ‘the Vindhya Hills’, purchased from Sydney 
Gerald Hewlett in 1927 (1927.73.12), and 6 more objects - 2 flint drills from the Naro 
Hills (1927.78.16-17) and 4 stone cores from Jabalpur (1927.78.19-22) - purchased at 
Stevens Auction Rooms in March 1927. 

As part of the donation of artefacts from the estate of John Evans by his son 
Arthur Evans in 1928, the PRM received c. 10 stone cores collected at the very 
early date of 1864 by Henry Peveril Le Mesurier (1829-1889) from the banks of 
the Mahanadi River (1928.68.242—251). Le Mesurier was a Chief Engineer on the 
Jubbalpore Line of the East Indian Railway Company, who had reported his first 
discoveries of stone tools, made in the mid-1850s at Nyagurhee and the Tonse River, 
in 1861 (Le Mesurier 1861; Kennedy 2000: 25). 

Another very early — but also very large — collection was made by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Spencer Charles Dudley Ryder (1825-1873) in 1864-1865. In 1941, his 
son Charles Ryder donated an assemblage of c. 1,333 stone flakes and cores from 


3 One of these may be, or have been collected with, the ‘large Indian celt.. .found in Bundelcund’ that was 
described by John Evans as in Pitt-Rivers’ collection (Evans 1897: 89). 
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Narmada River Valley, Jabalpur. This unquantified and unstudied collection consists 
of numerous microblade cores, microblades and blades, made from a variety of raw 
materials (1941.4.64). 

There are c. 477 artefacts collected by Guy Gunning Ratcliffe Hunter, and 
donated between 1932 and 1938. These comprise an unquantified assemblage of at 
least 123 stone tools and glass beads excavated from Jambudpi Shelter, Pachmarhi, 
Hoshangabad District (1934.58.1-73), and at least 300 stone tools from Dorothy 
Deep Cave (Bharat Neer Cave) (1934.74—91). The stone tools include a range small 
tools and debitage, including microblade cores, microblades, flakes and shatter 
of a variety of raw materials. Hunter recorded rock art and stratified deposits of 
microlithic stone tools and burials at these two sites (Hunter 1935; 1936; cf. Gordon 
1950a, 1950b). An earlier donation by Hunter of c. 40 stone cores and flakes, recorded 
as ‘found together in a cave, Mahadeo Hills’, appears to derive from earlier fieldwork 
or reconnaissance at these sites by him (1932.31.1—40). In August 1932, Hunter read 
a paper on the rock art of the caves at the International Congress of Prehistoric 
and Protohistoric Sciences in London (Anon 1932: 216). The PRM also holds 
a 4-page typescript report written by Hunter, titled Ancient Man in the Mahadeo 
Hills’ and dated 26 January 1933, which describes his studies of the rock art, and his 
identification of the stone tools, and which appears to be the same paper that was 
read at the 1932 Congress (Hunter 1933). Hunter — who seems to have been a former 
student of Henry Balfour’s 4 — sent this sample of artefacts to Balfour at the PRM 
for identification in April of 1932 (Hunter 1933). 5 A letter from Balfour to Hunter, 
dated 4 November, 1934, strongly encouraged Hunter to conduct further work, and 
discussed the two main forms of microliths in the assemblage: 

‘These two types are the chief ones to be noted in your series. Both the ‘crescent’ 
and the ‘scalene triangle’ types are characteristic of the Tardenoisian. There are other 
worked implements (drills, scrapers, etc.) of less defined form. Most of the specimens 
sent are just flakes, and it suggests that Jambudwip Cave may have been a factory 
site... Ever since the discoveries of microliths in the Vindyan Hills caves, the interest 
in these ‘mesolithic’ types has been increasing, and the spread of the microlithic culture 
is now proved to be very great. It is most important to get all the evidence possible 
from India, and, particularly to ascertain to what extent a succession of stone-age 
cultures can be determined stratigraphically...’ (Hunter 1935: 5). 

Although Hunter described the recovery of ceramics, metal objects and human 
remains from the sites, and the analysis of the skeletal remains by Leonard Halford 
Dudley Buxton in Oxford and by Geoffrey M. Morant of University College London, 
the PRM does not appear to hold this material (Hunter 1933, 1935, 1936; Morant 
1936). Also donated by Hunter is an surface-collected assemblage of c. 7 stone flakes 
from Jabalpur (1938.11.1—6); a further c. 7 stone tools recorded as from Jabalpur 
also appear to have been collected by Hunter, and came to the PRM as part of the 
purchase of collections from Ipswich Museum in 1966 (1966.2.94). 

Finally, a single stone flake, possibly from a site at Barela, Jabalpur District, was 
donated by C.D.A. Fenwick in 1999 (2000.18.1). 


4 Letter from Miles Burkitt to Balfour, dated Christmas 1938 (PRM Related Document File (RDF) for 
1932.31.1). The letter is in response to receiving the offprints of Hunter’s excavation reports in the 
Nagpur University Journalist which Burkitt expresses concern at Hunter’s attribution of the microliths to the 
Mesolithic period. Burkitt argues on comparison to ’Major Gordon’s’ work that a date between the 1st and 
10th centuries CE is more likely. 

3 In a letter of 1 February 1933, Hunter states that he also sent Balfour another small box of stone artefacts 
for identification (PRM Related Document File (RDF) for 1934.58.1). 
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23.2.4 Nagaland 

The PRM holds c. 299 ‘archaeological’ objects from the State of Nagaland. More 
than one third of these — c. 116 artefacts — were collected by John Henry Hutton, and 
donated by him between 1914 and 1929. Hutton is best known for his ethnographic 
studies Nagaland (Hutton 1921a, 1921b), but he also published several papers on 
prehistoric and modern stone tools in the Naga Hills (Hutton 1924, 1926a, 1926b). 

Some 10 of the Hutton ‘archaeological’ donations from Nagaland have no 
detailed provenance recorded: 3 stone axes (1923.84.100, 1923.84.197, 1923.84.359) 
3 blacksmith’s hammer-stones (1923.84.122, 1923.84.169—170), 3 stones ‘used for 
boring spindle whorls’ (1923.84.85, 1923.85.352), and a pipe bowl (1923.84.139). A 
number of artefacts relate to mortuary practice, and have in some cases been listed 
as archaeological simply because of this association. There are 3 carved sandstone 
heads recorded as ‘placed over the grave of a warrior of the Chakkrima Angami to 
represent heads taken by the deceased’ (1923.84.156-158), and an ‘ancient Llota spear 
from a grave’ (1923.85.29), for which no detailed location is listed. From Karaura 
village, there is a collection of miniature weaponry made of reed and bamboo — 2 
spears, 6 arrows a crossbow, a quiver, a shield, and a dao - that were collected ‘from a 
grave’ (1923.85.462). A small assemblage collected from a granary at Laruri (Karami) 
comprises 2 ceramic funerary urns (1923.85.421—2), a human skull (1923.85.678), and 
2 stone axes (1923.85.3—4). There are also 2 models of skull cists from the village of 
Wakching (1923.85.368,1923.85.502), which were the subject of Hutton’s 1927 paper 
‘The Disposal of the Dead at Wakching’ (Hutton 1927). 6 There are 3 objects from 
Champhimi: 2 stone axes (1923.84.515,1923.84.524) and a stone rubber (1923.85.540). 
There are c. 65 further stone axes, collected from Chebi River (1923.84.197), Henema 
(1923.85.1), Intuma (1923.84.886, 1923.85.516), Kitami (1923.85.517), Kohima 
(1923.85.2, 1923.85.539), Lazami (1923.85.377-379, 1923.85.518-523), Phakungri 
(1923.85.373), Phuyetomi (1923.85.513), Rokimi (1923.85.514), Seromi (1923.84.193- 
196,1923.84.355-365,1923.84.372-374,1923.84.383-385), Shevekke (1923.84.525), 
Tichipami (1923.84.258-262, 1923.84.266-267), Tseminyu (1923.85.375-376), 
Wokha (1923.85.374), Yehimi (1923.85.270-282). Two more stone axes were collected 
from a deserted village near Sirhima (1923.84.910—911). Finally, there is an iron hoe- 
blade and a stone spindle whorl (1923.84.206-207), recorded as ‘dug up on the site 
of a deserted village of the Sangtam tribe’ at Mokokchung. 7 Probably from the same 
site are 3 more stone spindle whorls (1923.84.236, 1923.84.252, 1923.84.307), and a 
fragment of an undated ceramic dish (1923.84.329). 

A second large tranche of the Nagaland material comprises c. 115 artefacts collected by 
James Philip Mills, and donated by him in 1928 and 1934. 8 Mills was an anthropologist who 
specialized in north-eastern India (Hutton 1960), and who also donated ‘archaeological 
materials’ from the states of Arunachal Pradesh, Assam and Meghalaya (see 23.2.8,23.2.10 
and 23.2.13 below). Apart from a stone pipe bowl and a hammer-stone used in pipe¬ 
making, both from Longmisa village (1928.69.438,1928.69.442), all of the ‘archaeological’ 
material donated by Mills from Nagaland is made up of stone axes. The axes are recorded 
as coming from a range of sites including Aichisagami, Aochagalimi, Changki, Chedi, 
Emilomi, Kamahu, Kanching, Kitami, Lazami, Mongenyimti, Okotso, Pangti, Seromi, 
Shitsimi, Themokedima, Tichipami, Tsingaki and Yezami. 

6 There is also a stone pounder from Wakching (1923.85.380). 

Henry Balfour discussed the relationship between iron and bamboo hoes, with particular reference to 
Hutton, in a paper in 1917 (Balfour 1917). 

8 PRM Accession numbers 1928.69.233-242,1928.69.351-360,1928.69.364-381,1928.69.438,1928.69.442, 
1928.69.510, 1928.69.563-567, 1928.69.619-621, 1928.69.888-928, 928.69.1109, 1928.69.1185, 

1928.69.1192-1199,1928.69.1235-1243,1934.82.32,1934.82.73,1934.82.81 
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There are also c. 62 stone axes collected by Charles Ridley Pawsey, who worked 
for the Indian Civil Service and co-authored a paper on ‘folk tales from the Naga 
Hills’ with Hutton (Pawsey and Hutton 1922). These axes are recorded as collected 
from a number of locations, including Aochagalimi Borduria, Chingchung, Lazamu, 
Lungithang, Phuyetomi, Sapotimi, Shahapfimi and Tichipami (1926.20.1—10, 
1926.20.24-64,1927.3.1,1927.3.7-10,1929.22.1-6). 

Finally, there are 2 possibly natural stones collected by Eric Thomas Drummond 
Lambert, and donated by him in 1935 and 1936 (1923.85.1006,1936.36.62). 

23.2.5 Tamil Nadu 

The PRM holds c. 280 ‘archaeological’ objects from the State of Tamil Nadu. Three 
of these are from the PRM founding collection: a collection of 3 undated stone axes 
collected by George Godfrey Pearse from a grove at a hilltop temple at Malayali in 
the Servarayan Hills, Salem District, at some point before 1873 (1884.126.67-68, 
1884.126.70). Pearse was stationed with the Madras Artillery, and published a number 
of papers on the archaeology of India (Pearse 1869). Pitt-Rivers published a paper 
discussing these stone axes — along with four more collected ‘from the hill tribes of 
the Shevaroy hills’ that were ‘presented by Colonel Pearse to the Christy collection’ - 
in 1873 (Lane Fox 1873: 349). Pitt-Rivers described how these axes were prehistoric 
artefacts collected by indigenous people: 

‘It appears that these celts are deposited as votive offerings by the Malayalis in their 
temples to Purinall, their chief deity, and are called by them ‘Wigginespoora’, which 
means ‘that which takes our ills upon itself’. They are not made by the Malayalis, 
but are found by them in the bed of a river half-way up the hills, i.e. about 2,500 feet 
above the sea level, and chiefly in one place where the present British road crosses 
the river. There are not many of these aboriginal temples existing now-a-days, and 
they are chiefly in out-of-the-way hill places, and are constructed of wood. Colonel 
Pearse adds that these celts, when found by the Aryan populations of the plains, are 
considered by those who know anything about them (and there are not many who 
do) to be the thunder-bolts of Vishnu, i.e. of God’ (Lane Fox 1873: 349). 

Documents relating to Pearce’s interests in antiquities and archaeology (dating from 
between 1861 and 1887) are held in his papers at the British Dbrary, and may hold further 
details of the circumstances of their collection, or the relationship with Pitt-Rivers. 9 

An unquantified assemblage of human bone, ceramic mortuary urns, and 
metalwork from a burial cairn in the Nilgiri Hills was collected by J. Griffiths in June 
1844, and donated to the Ashmolean Museum. It is unclear whether this assemblage 
was transferred to the PRM in 1886 or not (1886.1.215-222). Also recorded as from 
a cairn ‘in the Toda country, Nilghiri Hills’ are 4 ceramic objects, including a figures 
of an animal, collected by Griffith Evans in 1881, and donated to the PRM in 1930 
(1930.35.2—5). Some 32 further fragments of ceramic figures, recorded as collected from 
Pykara Hill, Nilgiri Hills by Patrick Millen in 1940, were donated in 1952 (1952.7.11). 

There are 2 stone axes from the Servarayan Hills that were collected by Robert 
Bruce Foote before 1873, acquired by John Wickham Flower, donated to the 
OUMNH, and transferred to the PRM in 1892 (1892.67.759-760). 

A collection of 12 stone axes from Poondi, near Thiruvaiyaru was collected by 
Heywood Walter Seton-Karr and donated through the Society of Antiquaries of 


9 British Library, Mss Eur E417. Papers of General George Godfrey Pearse, Madras Artillery, later Royal 
Artillery Item 11: Papers concerning antiquities and archaeology, c. 1861—1887. More of Pearse’s papers 
are held by the Royal Artillery Museum and Trinity College Cambridge. 
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Newcastle upon Tyne in February 1903 (1903.23.1-12). Seton Karr (1859-1938) was 
a big game hunter and explorer, who obtained collections from many regions of the 
world, including Egypt and India. He maintained an interest in Indian prehistory, re¬ 
arranging the stone tool collections of the Madras Museum in the mid 1920s (Seton- 
Karr 1928). Seton-Karr sold collections to many museums around the world, including 
the British Museum in London to the Smithsonian in Washington, D.C. (Petraglia and 
Potts 2004). Seton-Karr also donated material from Uttar Pradesh (see 23.2.12 below). 

An assemblage of 6 lead bullets and specimens of magnetite from the ‘citadel’ 
at Jagadevi-Durrgam, near Krishnagiri was collected by Frederick John Richards 
(cf. 23.2.6 below) and donated in 1914 (1914.12.190-191). Richards also donated 2 
ceramic objects and a copper alloy toe-ring excavated at ‘old village sites’ at Tirunelveli 
and Karivalamvandanallur, Tirunelveli District (1917.29.2, 1917.29.4—5), and c. 15 
shell and ceramic artefacts excavated from ‘ancient Iron-Age graves in stone circles 
near Adugattur’ [Odugathur, Vellore District] (1924.42.10—19, 1925.17.4—7), which 
he published in 1924 (Richards 1924). 

A single stone tool, collected by Frederick Fawcett at Arakkonam, Vellore District 
was donated in 1911 (1911.42.14). A donation from the Government Museum at 
Madras in 1916 comprised c. 16 iron and stone objects excavated from a cemetery at 
Adichanallur, Tirunelveli District (1916.21.1—15; cf. Codrington 1930: 191). In 1924, 
James Hornell donated 7 fragments of shell (1924.21.1) from an ‘ancient bangle 
factory’ at Korkai (see Hornell 1914: Plate VI, figure 1). Three stone tools from the 
collection of John Evans, collected by Robert Bruce Foote from Attirampakkam, and 
from a site ‘between Davendawaucum [Devadandavakkam] and Calavay [Kalavoy]’, 
were acquired in an exchange with the Ashmolean Museum in 1931 (1931.71.6—8). 

Some 120 artefacts from the region, collected in the early 20th century, came to 
the PRM after 1947. An assemblage of c. 11 ceramic fragments (1956.12.29—30) are 
recorded as recovered from a cist burial at Vellore by ‘J.H. Holland’ (possibly J.H. 
Hutton), and were donated to the PRM by Herbert Henery Coghlan in 1956. Finally, 
there are c. 109 stone axes, flakes and cores — mainly Palaeolithic in date — recorded as 
from Chennai, that were collected by K.R.U. Todd and transferred to the PRM in the 
purchase of collections from Ipswich Museum in 1966 (1966.2.95). 

23.2.6 Karnataka 

The PRM holds c. 205 ‘archaeological’ objects from the State of Karnataka. The 
earliest object to be collected is a marble fragment with a carved design of a lion, 
recorded as collected by the wife of Rev. F. Spring (of Madras) ‘from the Coorg 
Rajah’s Palace’ in 1836, was transferred from the Ashmolean Museum in 1886 
(1886.1.254 .2). This appears to be a reference to Nalknad Palace, which was built in 
Coorg by the last king of Kodagu, Chikka Veerarajendra, between 1792 and 1794 - 
before he was deposed by the British in 1834 (Richter 1870: 180-1). 

Almost all of the material from Karnataka is made of c. 194 artefacts that were 
donated by Frederick John Richards in June 1914. Richards worked for the Indian Civil 
Service, and later was appointed Honorary Lecturer in Indian archaeology at University 
College, London (Allchin 1957: 322). As well as this large collection of archaeological 
material from Karnataka Richards also donated ‘archaeological’ material from Tamil 
Nadu (see 23.2.5 above) and Kerala and Andhra Pradesh (23.2.12 and 23.2.14 below). The 
Karnataka material donated by Richards comprises an unstudied, undated assemblage of 
stone tools and ceramics from Kupgal (Peacock Hill) and Kumbara Gudda (Face Hill) in 
the Sanganakallu-Kupgal landscape, Bellary District (1914.12.1—189). 10 


As well as the c 193 objects donated in 1914, one further artefact — a worked sandstone block from 
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The Neolithic sites of Bellary had been first investigated by Robert Bruce Foote in the 
1880s (Foote 1914: 33-111, 1916), and later, by more focused excavations of habitation 
sites by archaeologists from Deccan College (e.g. Subbarao 1948). Richards’ collection 
was made in the interval between these activities. Flowever, there are also c. 8 objects that 
relate to this earlier fieldwork. One of these objects is from the PRM founding collection: 
a stone scraper (1884.122.504) collected by Robert Bruce Foote, and recorded as from 
Tblanmuttee’, which appears to refer to Tolanmatti in Bijapur District, a site he makes 
only passing reference to in his publications (Foote 1880: 545). There are also c. 7 stone 
axes collected by Robert Bruce Foote from sites at Tarpultree (Bellary District), and 
Gokak, Kidachi and Ramdurg (Belgaum District), and acquired by John Wickham Flower 
in 1871-1873, before being donated to the OUMNF1 and transferred to the PRM in 1892 
(1892.67.280-282, 1892.67.780-782, 1892.67.787). As well as the donations by Flower 
and Richards, another stone tool, recorded as from Bellary District, from the collection 
of Alexander James Montgomerie Bell was purchased from his sonin 1921 (1921.91.117). 
This may also have been collected by Foote. 

With the much larger assemblage donated by Richards there is also a hard-bound 
manuscript catalogue, titled ‘Bellary Neoliths — Catalogue of Neolithic Implements 
from Bellary Dist.’, * 11 listing the artefacts, with descriptions, measurements, site locations, 
and a bibliography. The notebook is one of the very earliest surviving recordings of 
an early 20th-century researcher involved in collecting archaeological material in India. 
The accession is also accompanied by 18 remarkable photographs of specific site 
locales taken between 1913 and 1914 by Richards, which also is quite an extraordinary 
record, as these document Neolithic ash mounds (Figure 23.2), rock art (Figure 23.3), 
and megalithic stone features (Figure 23.4), many of which have since been destroyed 
or altered. There are also 16 photographs of the objects. 12 More than 50 years ago, 
Raymond Allchin (1957) reviewed the stone tool collections from Bellary District 
held by the PRM, along with those in the British Museum that were surface collected 
in the later half of the 19th century. Allchin’s article described the processes of axe 
manufacture, from initial stages of ‘rough primary flaking’ to final ‘grinding’ processes, 
and provided tabular data on the Bellary collections in both museums. Drawing on 
some of Richards observations, Allchin made a number of interpretations about stages 
in axe manufacture that are consistent with the conclusions drawn from more recent 
site excavations (e.g. Brumm et al 2007; Risch et al. 2009; Shipton et al 2012). 

23.2.7 Uttar Pradesh 

The PRM holds c. 142 ‘archaeological’ objects from the State of Uttar Pradesh. 
The first to come to the PRM were 2 stone objects collected by Robert Tadman (or 
Tudman), which were donated to the Ashmolean Museum before being transferred to 
the PRM in 1886. These artefacts - a polished stone with a bevelled end (1886.1.271), 
and an opaque stone, possibly the stud of a ring (1886.1.272) - were both ‘found in 
the ground at Muret’ [Meerut]. 

The first artefacts from the region to be donated directly to the PRM were c. 39 
stone tools from the Banda District and Mirzapur donated by Indian civil servant and 
ethnologist William Crooke in 1892 (1892.49.13-20, 1893.12.1-26, 1893.48.99-102, 
1893.48.124), and a cast of a stone tool from Akkahabad donated by John Evans in 
March 1897 (1897.13.9). 


Bellary District, recorded as ‘found with ground stone celts’ — was donated by Richards in 1925 (1925.17.3). 

11 PRM Accession Registers; Donations V. 85. ‘Bellary Neoliths: Catalogue of Neolithic Implements, etc., 
from Bellary District, South India, Presented to the Pitt-Rivers Museum by F. J. Richards, ICS, 1913—1914’. 
There is also some correspondence on file at PRM Related Documents File for 1914.12. 

12 PRM Photographic Collections 1998.178.4.1-18; 1998.498.1-16. 
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Figure 23.2 Photograph 
by Frederick R. 

Prichards of a mound at 
Peacock Hill, Bellaty, 
India, donated to the 
PPM in 1913 (PPM 
Photograph Collections 
1998.178.4.13). The 
accompanying notes read as 
follows: Ashmound no. 1 
Peacock Hill Ashmound 
no. 1 is rudely square, each 
side measuring about 60 
yards, and the valum is 15 
or 16 feet high where best 
preserved. Several celts 
were found by Bruce Foote 
in the cinder slopes here, 
and also in mound 2. ’ 



Figure 23.3 Photograph 
by Frederick R. Prichards 
of ‘Rock art on 
Peacock Hill’, Bellary, 
India, donated to the 
PPM in 1913 (PPM 
Photograph Collections 
1998.178.4.12). 



Figure 23.4 Photograph 
by Frederick R. Prichards 
of 'Group of placed’ 
rocks in field to north 
of Face Hill’, Bellaty, 
India, donated to the 
PPM in 1913 (PPM 
Photograph Collections 
1998.178.4.6). 
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There is an assemblage of c. 67 microliths from Morhana Pahar Cave, Vindaya 
Hills, Mirzapur District collected by Archibald Campbell Carlyle (also known as 
Carlleyle): c. 50 purchased from Charles Seidler (1892.58.1-50), 2 donated by Henry 
Balfour (1901.14.9), and c. 15 purchased at Stevens Auction Rooms in March 1927 
(1927.78.11-15). Carlyle (1831-1897) was First Assistant to the Archaeological 
Survey of India from 1871 to his retirement in 1885 (Cook and Martingell 1994), and 
subsequently disposed of his archaeological collection through sales or donations 
to museums and to individuals (Cook and Martingell 1994). He discovered the 
archaeological site of Morahna Pahar Cave in 1880 (Carlleyle 1885; see Allchin 1958a). 

Five more stone tools from the region appear to derive from Carlyle’s collection. 
A stone pounder from Kabrai, Mahoba District that was purchased by Louis Colville 
Gray Clarke at Sothebys on 9 November 1921 and was donated to the Museum in 
the same year, is recorded as from the Carlyle collection (1921.67.85). Two stone 
tools, purchased at Stevens Auction Rooms in March 1927, are recorded as from 
Bharkacha, (1927.78.10) and Baghai Khor (1927.78.18), and were both possibly 
collected by Carlyle. Two more stone tools from Gharwa Pahari Cave, Vindaya Hills, 
were possibly also collected by Carlyle, and were purchased by the PRM from Sydney 
Gerald Hewlett in February 1927 (1927.73.13-14).There are also c. 9 stone tools 
obtained by Heywood Walter Seton-Karr ‘from native precious stone merchants who 
had found them in the Bundelkhand and Banda districts’, and donated to the Museum 
in 1904 (1904.24.50-58). Seton-Karr also donated material from Tamil Nadu (23.2.11 
above). Further stone tools comprise a ground stone axe from Allahabad collected 
by William Theobald (1909.12.50; see Theobald 1862; Lane Fox 1873: 349); a stone 
tool from Marfa, Banda District purchased from Sydney Gerald Hewlett in 1912 
(1912.66.34); and another stone tool from Marfa, purchased at Stevens Auction 
Rooms in 1920 (1920.88.28). 

Apart from these stone tools, there is a stamped clay seal, and 2 incised pottery 
discs, a ceramic bead, a ceramic ball, and a carnelian bead ‘from Buddhist ruins of 
Sankissa’ [Sankissa], all collected by John Henry Rivett-Carnac in 1880, acquired 
by John Evans, and donated to the Museum from his estate in 1928 (1928.68.252— 
257). There is also a pottery lamp from Mirzapur donated by William Crooke 
(1932.88.604); a ceramic tile found during excavations at Kankali Tila, and donated 
by E. Sykes in June 1953 (1953.6.58); and an assemblage of 5 ceramic sherds from 
the site of Ahichatra, collected by Stuart Piggott and donated by Herbert Henery 
Coghlan in 1956 (1956.12.26—28), and another sherd of pottery from Mathura Distict 
(1956.12.31). 

23.2.8 Meghalaya 

The PRM holds c. 119 ‘archaeological’ objects from the State of Meghalaya. There 
are c. 108 undated stone axes collected from the Garo Hills by George David Walker 
(1931.87.1—108), including axes from sites at Bangiri, Dilmagiri, Makkre Adap, 
Marakgiri, Molmegiri, Rongkhongiri, Ronjeng, Tura and Wadananggiri. There are also 
c. 11 undated ground stone axes from the Garo Hills, collected by James Philip Mills 
(cf. 23.2.4 above) before 1934 (1938.82.34-44). 

23.2.9 Jharkhand 

The PRM holds c. 90 ‘archaeological’ objects from the State of Jharkhand. These 
comprise c. 42 stone axes (1923.85.538, 1930.19.1—41), a perforated hammer- 
stone (1930.19.42), c. 45 stone beads (1930.19.45-89), and 2 further stone objects 
(1930.19.43-44). This assemblage was collected by Reverend Paul Olaf Bodding, and 
donated to the Museum through John Henry Hutton. Bodding (1865—1939) was a 
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Norwegian missionary with an interest in the ethnography of the tribal peoples of the 
Santal Parganas District. He published on the stone implements of the area, giving 
an account of the folklore attached by the Santals to the Neolithic objects, which, 
he reported, they described as ‘thunderbolts’ that had medicinal properties (Bodding 
1901). All of these stone objects are undated, although in a letter to Hutton, Bodding 
noted that he ‘suppose [d] the places where [the beads] are found are old burial sites’. 13 

23.2.10 Assam 

The PRM holds c. 54 ‘archaeological’ objects from the State of Assam. A collection of 
c. 12 stone axes from the Dima Hasao District (North Cachar Hills) was donated by 
John Henry Hutton (see 24.2.4 above) in 1929 (1923.85.526—537). 14 Some 17 further 
stone axes from the same region, collected by James Philip Mills (cf. 23.2.4 above), 
were donated in between 1928 and 1934 (1928.69.1099-1108, 1928.69.1183-1184, 
1928.69.1200-1201,1928.69.1354,1934.82.82-83 (cf. Mills 1930). 15 

As well as these stone axes, Mills also donated a stone used as a potter’s tool, 
from Loskor Village, also in Dima Hasao District (1928.69.1020), and c. 13 undated 
ceramic tiles with moulded designs from the Cachar District (1928.69.1169—1181). 
There are also c. 11 stone cannon balls, of graduated sizes, recorded as ‘part of a large 
number dug up at Kar Ghuli’, near Guwahati, that were donated by Suryya Kumar 
Bhuyanin 1926 (1926.58.1-11). 

23.2.11 Orissa 

There are c. 41 ‘archaeological’ artefacts from the State of Orissa. There are 3 
stone axes: one donated by John Strode Wilson in February 1893 (1893.24.1), and 
2 collected by Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy and donated by John Henry Hutton 
(cf. 23.2.4 above) in 1923 (1923.6.1-2). There are also c. 16 stone beads from Ganjam 
District (1894.32.75—90) and 9 ceramic beads from Tentelagod (Gumsur Taluk, 
Ganjam District; 1894.32.91) collected by Wilson and donated in 1894. 

23.2.12 Kerala 

There are c. 33 ‘archaeological’ artefacts from the State of Kerala. The first is an 
ethnographic object acquired by Pitt-Rivers for interest in the manufacture of stone 
objects: a hafted iron adze (1884.140.629) from the PRM founding collection, which 
appears to be the object described by Pitt-Rivers in his 1873 paper ‘On stone celts...’ 
as collected by George Godfrey Pearse at Kannar (Cannanore): 

‘Together with the stone implements, Colonel Pearse also sends a large iron adze 
and handle of very antique form, respecting which he says, “I bought it of a 
stone cutter on the western-coast of India, at Cannanore. It is for smoothing 
laterite stone, a soft spongy stone of which all the buildings there and thereabouts 
are built. You see how simply it is put together, as the men of other days no 
doubt hafted their adzes. And the shape tells us the use of many of those huge 
stone hatchets, one of which I have seen in your collection, and another found in 
Guernsey, I saw with Mr. Lukis. I thought you might like this, and thus secured it’ 
(Lane Fox 1873: 350). 


13 PRM Related Documents File for 1930.19. 

14 The sites represented by these c. 12 stone axes (donated by Hutton) are listed as Bolasan, Indunglo, 
Gunjong, Kobak, Miichidui, Ramji and Waichang. 

15 The sites represented by these c. 17 stone axes (donated by Mills) are listed as Boloson, Chaikombao, 
Gunjong, Haflong, Lungkho, Pawa, Robi, Thaijuari.and Thangpui. 
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As well as this object, there is a stone quern-stone purchased from the London 
Missionary Society (1910.62.64). There are also c. 28 carnelian stone beads donated by 
Frederick Fawcett (1911.85.20-21), which were recovered by him during excavations 
of stone cists at Malabar (Fawcett 1896), and a carved soapstone figure of a woman, 
collected by L.A. Cammiade ‘in front of a carved stone idol close to a ruined temple 
of Vishnu’ at the Panamaram River, Wayanad District, and donated by Frederick John 
Richards (cf. 23.2.6 above) in 1917 (1917.29.1). 

23.2.13 Arunachal Pradesh 

The PRM holds c. 18 ‘archaeological’ objects from the State of Arunachal Pradesh, 
all of which are stone axes. There are c. 4 ground stone axes collected by James 
Philip Mills (cf. 23.2.4 above) from Ningru village, near the Noa Dihing River 
(1928.69.1668—1671), and a further c. 11 ground stone axes from the same village, 
donated by John Hutton (see 23.2.4 above), but recorded as obtained from John 
Henry Crace (1935.27.1—11). This assemblage was published in Ahmad Hasan 
Dani’s survey of Prehistory and Protohistory of Eastern India (Dani 1960: 60-2, plates 
8-9; cf. Ashraf 1990: 5). Another stone axe collected by Mills is recorded as from 
‘Tigra, Abor Hills’ in the Upper Siang District (1934.82.33). Two further stone 
tools — one collected from the Mishina Hills, and one from the Abor Hills — were 
donated by Charles Robert Stonor, who at the time was undertaking ‘a general study 
of agricultural implements among the hill peoples of Asam’ (Stonor 1949: 133), in 
January 1949 (1949.1.98-99). 

23.2.14 Andhra Pradesh 

The PRM holds c. 12 ‘archaeological’ objects from the State of Andhra Pradesh. 
The earliest object to have been collected is a fragment of a stone axe, recorded as 
collected by Robert Bruce Foote and given to John Wickham Flower in 1873, was 
transferred to the PRM from the OUMNH in 1892 (1892.67.757—758). There are 
also 2 Palaeolithic stone axes found by ‘B. Macleod’ (possibly Bannatyne Macleod) 
in the Kadapa District, and purchased from William Ockelford Oldman in 1907 
(1907.60.1—2). An unidentified ceramic object from Polavarum, West Godavari 
District was donated by Frederickjohn Richards (cf. 23.2.6 above) in 1917 (1917.29.3). 

There is also an undated ceramic vessel and lid, collected by Edmund Henderson 
Hunt from an assemblage ‘surrounding an Iron Age stone burial cist’ at Raigir 
near Hyderabad (1920.9.1; cf. Taylor 1869). These objects appear to be from the 
excavations described by Hunt in a paper in the Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute in 1924 (Hunt 1924; cf. Hunt 1916). A second undated ceramic vessel and lid, 
along with 3 pottery sherds, were also donated by Hunt in 1926, and are recorded as 
‘excavated by himself from Iron Age stone-slab cist graves’ at Raigir (1926.61.1—4). 16 
This may be the assemblage discussed in a paper titled ‘On some pottery from Raigir’ 
given by Henry Balfour at the International Congress of Prehistoric and Protohistoric 
Sciences in London in August 1932 (Anon 1932: 216). 17 

A stone tool collected by Robert Bruce Foote, passed to John Evans, donated by 
Arthur Evans to the Ashmolean Museum, and transferred to the PRM in an exchange 
in 1931 (1931.71.9) is recorded as from ‘Amerumbardoo’ — a name that may refer to 
Arrambakam in the Tiruvallur District. 


16 The British Library (India Office collections) holds photographs taken by Hunt during excavations of 
cist tombs at Raigir and Bowenpilly, taken in 1923 (British Library Mss Eur F222/33). 

17 E.H. Hunt also gave a paper on the same day, titled ‘Megalithic burials in the Deccan’ (Anon 1932: 216). 
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23.2.15 Andaman Islands and Nicobar Islands 

The PRM holds a body of material from the Andaman Islands and the Nicobar 
Islands collected by Edward Horace Man and presented to Pitt-Rivers on September 
1877. Correspondence with Man, and a ‘List of Andamanese and Nicobarese 
implements, ornaments, etc. presented to Major-General Lane Fox’, was published 
alongside ‘observations’ on the collection by Pitt-Rivers himself in the Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland (Lane Fox 1878; Man 1878). Among 
these c. 1,066 objects, c. 125 are currently recorded as ‘archaeological’: 5 stone tools 
(1884.127.143, 1884.128.60, 1884.129.18-20); c. 11 undated ceramic fragments from 
a kitchen midden at Port Blair Habour (1884.35.8-18); 3 ceramic vessels, one of 
which is broken into 23 sherds (1884.35.19-20, 1884.35.22, 1884.41.53); and c. 83 
stone and glass flakes (1884.70.29-30). The stone and glass flakes were described as 
follows by Man: 

‘61. Tawlm-da. These flints (white quartz flakes) were in former days valued by 
them as they had no other material with which to tattoo or shave themselves. 
Nowadays they always perform these operations with glass, which they of course 
obtain from us without any difficulty. 61a. flakes of glass as made and used by 
them for the above purposes’ (Man 1878: 462). 

Some 25 ‘archaeological’ objects from the Man collection/PRM founding collection 
are recorded as from the Nicobar Islands, and represent 7 ceramic vessels, one of 
which is broken into c. 19 sherds (1884.35.3-5, 1884.41.54—57). 

One further object from the Andaman Islands is currently defined as 
archaeological: a stone grinder (1930.74.5) purchased from James Thomas Hoper 
in 1930. And one further object from the Nicobar Islands is currently defined as 
archaeological: a Tridacna shell armlet ‘found in a grave with a human wrist-bone 
inside it’ by ‘A. Scott’, and donated to the PRM by John Henry Hutton (cf. 24.2.4 
above) in 1931 (1931.38.1). 

23.2.16 Other Regions 

There are c. 18 ‘archaeological’ objects recorded from other districts of India. Six 
of these objects came to the PRM before 1900. Apart from a stone axe from the 
PRM founding collection from Kaori, Rajasthan (1884.126.225), the first to be 
accessioned were a fragment of marble (1886.1.270) and a fragment of carnelian 
stone (1886.1.273) recorded as from ‘the King’s Palace, Delhi’, collected by Robert 
Tadman (possibly Tudman), which were donated to the Ashmolean Museum before 
being transferred to the PRM in 1886. There are 2 stone cores from the Kathiawar 
Peninsula, Gujurat that were donated by Robert Bruce Foote in 1894 (1894.35.1-2). 
There is also a single inscribed ‘mani’ stone, collected by Captain G.C. Rynd ‘from a 
huge heap of such votive stones in Ladakh’, Jammu and Kashmir (1899.37.1). Also 
from Ladakh is a specimen of jade collected by S. Archer in 1860, and donated to the 
PRM by Manchester College in 1915 (1915.32.81). Four undated ceramic lamps from 
Calcutta, West Bengal collected by Richard Carnac Temple, were donated to the PRM 
by Henry Balfour in 1932 (1932.88.593-596). Balfour also donated undated ceramic 
lamps from Delhi (1932.88.601) and Rajasthan (1932.88.602). Within the donations 
by Herbert Coghlan to the PRM in 1956 were an undated ceramic fragment donated 
from Delhi (1956.12.32), and 2 fragments of a ceramic female figure from Lauriya 
Nandangarh, Champaran District, Bihar, which was obtained through an exchange 
with the Indian Museum, Calcutta (1956.12.33—34). Two stone cannon shots from the 
Chin Hills, Manipur, collected by John Comyn Higgins or Elsie Isabel Higgins, were 
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donated in July 1962 (1962.7.25-26). Finally, an undated bronze axe-head, collected 
by William Crawford before 1918, was donated in 1984 (1984.24.1). 

23.2.17 Unknown Provenance 

There are c. 192 ‘archaeological’ objects from India for which no detailed provenance 
is currently recorded. Some 39 of these are from the PRM founding collection. 
These include 5 iron arrow-heads (1884.120.80-84); 3 undated jade thumbguards 
from ‘northern India’ (1884.15.114—116); an ‘ancient Indian’ sword (1884.21.11); 
and undated stone figures of a bull (1884.58.12) a peacock (1884.58.20) and a lion 
with a human face (1884.68.72). There are also c. 24 stone axes (1884.122.502—503, 
1884.122.505-507, 1884.129.40, 1884.126.69, 1884.126.71-79, 1884.126.226-227, 
1884.126.229-234), and 2 stone cores (1884.131.37-38). There is little further 
information on these objects at present, but 2 of these stone axes are recorded as 
collected by Robert Bruce Foote before 1874 (1884.122.505-506), and 3 more are 
recorded as obtained from ‘Mrs Cowie, May 1870’ (1884.122.502-503,1884.122.507). 

Another stone axe collected by Robert Bruce Foote in 1895, from the collection 
of John Evans, was obtained through an exchange with the Ashmolean Museum in 
December 1931 (1931.71.5). Three more stone axes, collected by Peter John Jarbo, 
were donated to the Ashmolean Museum in 1878, and transferred to the PRM in 
1886 (1886.1.205-207); c. 12 stone axes, and a single piece of jade, from the collection 
of John Wickham Flower were transferred from the OUMNF1 in 1892 (1892.67.273- 
279, 1892.67.283-284, 1892.67.783-784, 2005.101.1, 2009.97.1). Further stone 
artefacts comprise a stone quern, grinder and rubber purchased at Stevens Auction 
rooms in 1904 (1904.48.4); c. 4 stone axes donated by William Theobald in March 1909 
(1909.12.49,1909.12.52-54); a jasper flake and 2 stone axes collected by Worthington 
George Smith, and purchased from Archibald Colquhoun Bell in December 1920 
(1921.91.114—116); a stone flake donated by Alfred Schwartz Barnes in April 1940 
(1940.4.28); and 3 ground stone axes from ‘northern India’ were donated by Flenry 
Balfour in 1923 (1923.39.1-3). 

As well as these stone tools, there are 3 unstudied and undated ceramic objects 
- 2 spindle whorls and an ‘ancient clay seal’ - donated by Richard Carnac Temple in 
1889 (1889.38.1-3); an iron arrow-head donated by Robert William Theodore Gunther 
in November 1907 (1907.50.2); a fragment of a carved stone figure purchased from 
the London Missionary Society in May 1910 (1910.62.80); a Buddhist inscribed stone 
fragment and a stone carved Buddha figure donated by ‘Miss G. Verney’ in April 1925 
(1925.16.22—23); a stone pendant inscribed in Arabic, from the estate of ‘Miss C.B. 
Henty’, possibly from India (1937.9.104); a carved stone head of Bodhisattva, obtained 
through an exchange by Newbury Museum with the Indian Museum, Calcutta, and 
donated by Herbert Henery Coghlan (1953.3.7); 2 ceramic female figures also donated 
by Coghlan (1956.12.35-36); and a ceramic bowl ‘from a grave with a contracted burial 
in a cairn’ in southern India was donated by Mary Sturrock in 1943 (1943.1.2). 

Finally, there are c. 120 stone tools from the collection of K.R.U. Todd that came 
to the PRM as part of the purchase of material from Ipswich Museum in 1966, 
which are recorded as from India but for which no provenance is currently known 
(1966.2.64, 1966.2.66,1966.2.71,1966.2.88-89). It is probable that they are from the 
Mumbai region (see 23.2.2 above), but further collections-based and documentary 
research is necessary to clarify the provenance of these objects. 

23.3 Sri Lanka 

The PRM holds c. 1,580 ‘archaeological’ artefacts from Sri Lanka. None of these are 
from the PRM founding collection. The only 19th-century accessions comprise a 
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single donation of c. 36 Buddhist clay models (chatyas), possibly of 13th-century CE 
date, containing ceramic seals inscribed in Sanskrit, collected by Charles Sim in the 
1850s from ‘inside a cave on the side of a hill called Moneragalla [Moneragala], or 
the Peacock Rock, situated on the south-east coast of Ceylon, and not far from the 
famous Temple Kattegram’ (1886.1.7). 

An assemblage of c. 569 microliths from hilltops near Bandarawela (Badulla District, 
Uva Province), collected by Charles Hartley, was donated between 1913 and 1917 
(1913.29.1—69, 1915.24.1—480, 1917.19.1—20). The Museum holds correspondence 
between Hartley and Henry Balfour, dating from 1913—1916, which provides 
information on the typology and technology of the stone tool assemblage. 18 Hartley 
published two papers on the Bandarawela sites (Hartley 1913,1914), describing the first 
finds of ‘pigmy’ (microlithic) stone tool industries in Sri Lanka. In his 1914 paper, he 
described recovering most of these artefacts from specific hill-tops: 

‘It was, however only on four hills, all in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
town [of Bandarawela], that I discovered pigmies in profusion. On three of the 
four pigmies of all types and sizes have been found; on the fourth none but large 
and massive specimens, usually lunate’ (Hartley 1914: 57-8). 

Although Hartley considered these implements to represent ‘Neolithic’ and ‘Pigmy’ 
industries, he never uses the term ‘Mesolithic’ to describe them, despite the use of 
the term in India by the 1880s (Deraniyagala 1992: 15). In a letter to Balfour, dated 
14 August, 1915, Hartley indicated that he was dividing a collection of 1,800 ‘pigmies’ 
into four parts, and sending them to the ‘Pitt Rivers, British, Cambridge and Norwich 
museums’, dividing them according to his classification in his 1914 paper. 19 

Some 12 more stone tools from Bandarawela were donated 25 years later by Nora 
A. Noone and Herbert Vander Vord Noone (1947.9.64—68; Noone and Noone 1940; 
cf. Deraniyagala 1992: 16). Although the Noones were the first to label these industries 
‘Mesolithic’ in Sri Lanka (Noone and Noone 1940: 19), they concluded that the culture 
should be called ‘Bandarawelian’ given problems of cultural relationships and age adding: 

‘Until stratigraphical evidence, showing a sequence of distinct cultures, with 
perhaps associated animal and human skeletal remains, has been established 
at several sites, the only procedure seems to be to treat the implements as 
provisionally of one culture’ (Noone and Noone 1940: 20). 

The Noones hopes for stratigraphic and cultural ordering only became realized 
decades later, with the magnificent excavations of Siran Upendra Deraniyagala (1992) 
in rockshelters and open-air sites. 

A collection of c. 393 prehistoric quartz stone tools and fragments collected by 
Charles Gabriel Seligman, possibly with his wife Brenda Zara Seligman, were donated 
in 1940. The artefacts are recorded to be from a site at Maskeliya, Sabaragamuwa 
Province (1940.12.670), and from two sites in the Central Province: Peradeniya 
(1940.12.672) and Pundaluoya [Pundalnoya] (1940.12.669). The Seligmans produced 
a classic ethnography of the Veddas (Seligman and Seligman 1911) and it appears 
that these collections were made around this time. In a paper published in 1908, 
Charles Seligman described worked quartz implements from a number of locations 
across Ceylon (Seligman 1908). Most of these stone tools were acquired by Seligman, 
presumably to inform the writing of the paper, from two individuals: John Pole, a 


18 PRM Related Document File for 1913.29. 

19 Bridget Allchin (1958b) re-evaluated Hartley’s collections in the Cambridge University Museum of 
Archaeology and Anthropology and at the British Museum. 
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planter who began surveys near the Scarborough estate at Maskeliya in 1885 (Pole 
1907; cf. Sarasin and Sarasin 1908; Hartley 1914); and Earnest E. Green, a government 
entomologist who undertook fieldwork at Peredeniya and Pundaluoya. 

There are also substantial, unquantified and unstudied assemblages of microliths 
and quartz cores collected by Charles B. Harvey (c. 20 objects, donated by Geoffrey 
Douglas Hale Carpenter in June 1945, 1945.7.1), and by Oswald Pearce-Serocold 
(c. 500 objects, transferred as part of the purchased of collections from Ipswich 
Museum in 1966, 1966.2.40A). 

The Museum also holds 2 pieces of flaked quartz and a stone saw donated, 
recorded simply as from ‘Ceylon’, donated by Henry Balfour in January 1915 
(1915.7.72—74), and a specimen of quartz from the collection of Francis Knowles 
(1940.7.350). Finally, there is a worked stone, recorded as used ‘for holding inside a 
pot as it is being made’, collected from the village of Palugama (near Galgamuwa, 
Central Province) by Arthur Maurice Hocart (1927.44.2), and a ceramic figure of 
a five-headed snake, recorded as excavated at Anuradapura by Stephen Montague 
Burrows, which was donated by Lady Isabella Burrows in 1938 (1935.75.21). 

23.4 Conclusions and Future Prospects 

The material from India and Sri Lanka represents one of the major strengths of 
the PRM’s archaeological collections. Both individual objects and large assemblages 
are present, reflecting the range of collecting activities undertaken before the more 
intensive scientific research that occurred in India from the 1930s. The collections 
are overwhelmingly made up of prehistoric stone tools (many of which are currently 
undated in the Museum documentation). Assemblages made by many key individuals 
in the history of South Asian archaeology and ethnography are present, including 
Robert Bruce Foote — the ‘father of Indian prehistory’ (Movius 1968: 157; see 
Foote 1867, 1880) - Frederick John Richards, John Henry Hutton, James Philip 
Mills, Walter Seton-Karr, Charles and Zara Seligman, and K.R.U. Todd. The Todd 
collection appears not to have been known about by the numerous Indian scholars 
who re-evaluated the sites excavated in the period between the 1950s and 1980s, 
and represents a major ‘lost’ collection, from the most populous city in India (and 
the second largest city in the world), currently containing about 14 million people. 
Mumbai has developed tremendously since Todd’s collection activities in the 1930s, 
thus many of the key sites observed by Todd are now either destroyed or under the 
fill of the present-day city, and accordingly inaccessible. 

Richards’ Bellary collection represents a historically and scientifically important 
collection. It is exceedingly rare to have such a thorough collection record, with an 
original site notebook with linked illustrations and photographs of artefacts and site 
locations. The Bellary collection has particular value in light of the area’s emergence 
as a major focus of international research in recent years (Boivin et al. 2002, 2006; 
Fuller et al. 2007). Bellary can be understood as a manufacturing centre for the 
production of Neolithic and Iron Age axes and major questions remain concerning 
the development of trade and exchange networks in the region. Long-standing 
questions about raw material sources and transport distances could be addressed 
through petrographic analysis of the dolerite axes in the PRM; this is a study two 
of the present authors (Petraglia and Boivin) have been interested in conducting 
for several years. Long-distance trade of axes has been demonstrated for various 
Neolithic cultures globally, but India has not so far been investigated in this regard. 
Additionally, we are currently investigating questions about prehistoric subsistence 
activities through macrobotanical analysis of the Bellary sites. Complementary use- 
wear and functional studies of axes and grindstones in the PRM could be conducted, 
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shedding further light on the use of these artefacts. With respect to public education 
and outreach, museum links could be established with the new Bellary District 
Archaeology Museum, a regional museum that our team helped to establish, and 
that is under-resourced and currently trying to develop exhibits. The identification 
of a range of early 1930s photographs in the PRM is important and would be of 
significance with respect to the development of the Bellary Museum. Some of 
the photographs are the only record of sites that no longer exist due to modern 
granite quarrying and agricultural development (which has been halted by the local 
government in recognition of the significance of the archaeological sites). For 
surviving sites, it would be interesting to compare the current situation against the 
site conditions as illustrated in the 1930s photographs, thus assessing impacts and the 
long-term significance of these cultural resources. 

As well as the stone tool collections, the research potential of the excavated 
collections from the Nilgiri Hills, Odugathur and Adichanallur in Tamil Nadu, 
the Buddhist material collected by Charles Sim from Sri Lanka, and the ceramic 
assemblages from Bellary District and elsewhere is considerable. With both 
this material and the stone tool collections, the very early date of some of the 
‘archaeological’ collecting activity reflected in the assemblages is significant in itself, 
and requires further assessment and research. 

Such research, however, requires basic, hands-on collections management work: 
quantifying, describing, interpreting and enhancing the documentation of the South 
Asian collections is a major priority in future archaeological research in the Museum. 
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Japan 


Alice Stevenson, Simon Kaner 
and Fumiko Ohinata 


24.1 Introduction 

In 1883 Edward Tylor received a letter from one of the foremost British Japanologists 
of the 19th century, Basil Hall Chamberlain, introducing himself and ‘the interest 
which I [Chamberlain] feel in Japanese subjects’. 1 The timing was fortuitous. It 
coincided with Pitt-Rivers’ negotiations with the University of Oxford on the 
donation of his collection. Only 15 years previously the 250-year isolationist policies 
imposed by the Japanese government on the country had been lifted and western 
scholars, like Basil Hall Chamberlain, were for the first time welcomed by the Meiji 
government to introduce western science and technology. Such ‘employed foreigners’ 
or oyatoi-gaihokujin (Umesawa 1968) facilitated not only Japanese/western intellectual 
exchanges, but also material exchanges that benefited collections on both sides of the 
world, including that of the Pitt Rivers Museum (PRM). In this manner the 13 stone 
pieces that made up Japanese archaeological portion of the PRM founding collection 
expanded to c. 510 archaeological artefacts over the course of the late 19th and early 
20th centuries, from a range of sites (Figure 24.1). A full catalogue of this unpublished 
archaeological collection is in preparation, and provides a detailed account of the 
PRM’s Japanese archaeological holdings (Ohinata et al. forthcoming). This chapter 
provides an overview of the collections. 

Of the ‘three archaeologies’ of Japanese later prehistory (Mizoguchi 2006), material 
from the hunter-gatherer societies of the Jomon is best represented in the PRM 
collections, primarily in the form of stone tools, followed by pottery from the complex 
agrarian society of the Kofun (Table 24.1). Only one artefact is attributable to the Yayoi 
period. The Hokkaido sequence is also well represented, principally again from the 
long Jomon period. Five medieval artefacts represent the historical periods, although 
the PRM undoubtedly houses many more. Overall, whilst miscellaneous in character, 
with many objects of unknown provenance, the collection provides a tangible snapshot 
of the material available to western and Japanese scholars at the end of the 19th and 
early 20th centuries. As such, the collection’s primary significance lies in its historical 
associations, a subject that is of considerable scholarly interest today. 

24.2 Chronological Overview 

The prehistoric Japanese archaeological sequence is unique in comparison to the way 
in which Old World archaeology is usually constructed: its Palaeolithic period possess 

1 Letter to Tylor from Chamberlain, 31 March 1883, PRM Tylor Papers, Box 11, Item Cl. 
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Figure 24.1 Map 
of Japanese Islands, 
showing Prefectures. (1) 
Kagoshima; (2) 
Miyazaki; (3) 

Kumamoto; (4) Oita; 

(5) Fukuoka; (6) 

Saga; (7) Nagasaki; 

(8) Kochi; (9) Ehime; 
(10) Tokushima; (11) 
Kagawa; (12)Yamaguchi; 
(13) Hiroshima; (14) 
Shimane; (15) Okayama; 
(16) Tot tori; (17) 

Hyogo; (18) Osaka; 

(19) Kyoto; (20) Shiga; 
(21) Mie; (22) Nara; 
(23) Wakayama; (24) 
Fukui; (25) Gifu; (26) 
Aichi; (27) Shizuoka; 
(28) Ishikawa; (29) 
Toyama; (30) Nagano; 
(31)Yamanashi; (32) 
Kanagawa; (33) Niigata; 
(34) Grnma; (35) 
Saitama; (36) Tokyo; 
(37) Chiba; (38) 

Ibaraki; (39) Tochigi; 
(40) Fukushima; (41) 
Yamagata; (42) Miyagi; 
(43) Akita; (44) Iwate; 
(45) Aomori; (46) 
Hokkaido. 


Table 24.1 Number 
of prehistoric Japanese 
objects in the Pitt Fivers 
Museum by chronological 
phase (excluding objects 
from Hokkaido). 



Period 

Date 

Objects 

Early Prehistory 

Palaeolithic (Iwajuku Period) 

>12, 500 BP 

0 

Later Prehistory 

Jomon 

12,500 BP-300 

254 stone artefacts 



BCE 

(including 123 arrow-heads) 
44 pottery sherds 


Yayoi 

300 BCE- CE 

1 pottery vessel 



300 

Proto-historical 

Kofun ft 

CE 300-CE 710 

19 pottery vessels (Sue- 
ware) 

1 Magatama bead 


HOKKAIDO 


HONSHU 


SHIKOKU 


KYUSHU 


ground stone axes (typically considered a Neolithic feature); its Neolithic pottery, the 
earliest in the world, belongs to a primarily sedentary hunter-gatherer-fishing society 
(not an agricultural one); there is no formal Bronze or Iron Age; and domesticated 
plants and animals were adopted fairly late. Hokkaido has a separate cultural sequence 
from the rest of Japan from about 300 BCE, as communities there, in contrast to 
the rest of the country, remained reliant upon hunting-gathering-fishing until the 
Satsumon period. The Ainu culture in Hokkaido as a distinct entity dates from around 
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the 13th century CE. At the southern end of the country, the Ryukyus group of 
tropical islands also has a separate chronological sequence as this area was politically 
independent until 1609 CE and saw the development of a distinctive culture during the 
13th, 14th and 15th centuries CE (Pearson 2009). However, there is no archaeological 
material in the PRM from this part of the country. A number of recent western 
language summaries of this prehistoric sequence are available (Demoule and Souryi 
2008; Mizoguchi 2002; 2006; Wieczorek and Steinhaus 2004). Period and subculture 
specific accounts include: for the Jomon (Habu 2004; Kobayashi 2004; Kaner 2009); 
Yayoi and Kofun (Barnes 2007; Kidder 2007); Ainu and Hokkaido (Fitzhugh and 
Dubreuil 1999; Fukasawa 1998); Okinawa (Pearson 2009). 

The Palaeolithic appears not to be represented in the PRM’s collection, although 
there is an undated flint scraper (1909.41.20) that might possibly be Palaeolithic in 
date. The Palaeolithic was not established to exist in Japan until 1949 (Sugihara 1956). 
Its beginning is contested, but it ends with the introduction of pottery and thus the 
Japaense Palaeolithic is often considered to be simply a pre-pottery phase referred to 
as the ‘Iwajuku’ period (Imamura 1996). 

The Jomon Period, one of the longest periods in world prehistory, is famous for its 
early pottery, first evident in the north of Honshu, and subsequently as far as southern 
Kyushu. It is also known for its rich material culture, although the range of material 
represented in the PRM collections is restricted in scope and lacks the quintessential 
figurines (e.g. Kaner 2009b) and ornaments. There exists a detailed pottery-based 
chronology for the era and the assignment of the PRM’s examples to this remains to be 
addressed, although this is made problematic by the fragmentary nature of the pieces. 
In terms of stone tools, the 2 leaf-shaped spearheads in the collection (1921.82.27 
and 1931.71.10) and the 49 stemmed javelin points are Early Jomon (Ohinata el al. 
forthcoming; Suzuki 1991). Arrow-heads were in use for most of the Jomon period 
and despite their great variability in form the 202 arrow-heads in the collection are 
difficult to date precisely. The 12 stone awls in the PRM are all Early Jomon examples 
with elongated bodies, with or without stemmed heads. The chipped-stone axes of the 
period are often classified as either tabular, plectrum or narrow-waisted in shape and all 
three of these types are represented amongst the 8 chipped-stone axes in the PRM. Of 
the polished stone variety a three-fold classification is also employed and again all of 
these are represented in the 37 examples in the PRM. No maceheads are present in the 
collection and the only ceremonial object is a miniature polished axe of cream chert, 
perforated in the middle (1921.91.118). In addition to 7 retouched flakes, 2 endscrapers 
and 8 side-scrapers of Jomon date, there are 5 examples of stone tools that look like 
very small shoehorns ( herajo-sekki ) and 55 stemmed flake tools ( ishi-sajioi stone spoons), 
the most typical of all the Jomon period stone tools. 

The introduction of wet rice agriculture around 300 BCE signals the beginning 
of the Yayoi in south-western Japan, a period of increasing social complexity. As the 
pottery sequence at the end of the Jomon is difficult to discern from the early Yayoi, 
it is unclear whether some of the PRM’s sherds may be from this phase, but at least 
one vessel is likely to date from this period (1940.12.419). Although the period also 
saw the introduction of both bronze and iron objects from mainland China, none 
are present in the PRM collections. During the subsequent Kofun period the ancient 
state system developed, formalizing the hierarchical social systems that had begun to 
appear in the Yayoi period. Studies of this period have focused on mounded tombs 
(kofun) and the elaborate burial goods contained within. The Kofun is only sparsely 
represented in the PRM, principally by pottery. Of these most are of Sue ware rather 
than the other type of pottery of the period, Haji ware. 

Much of the collection derives from northern Japan, but the distinctive Hokkaido 
traditions of the 7th—13th centuries CE are not well represented in the PRM, with 
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only one possible Satsumon period pottery sherd (1892.61.3) and 3 examples of 
Okhotsk pottery (1892.61.15-17). 

Material from the post-medieval period is also present in the collection, but 
has been classified in the past as ‘ethnographic’ rather than ‘archaeological’. This is 
understandable given that in the initial post-war decades, the span of archaeological 
research in Japan used to end chronologically with the early historic palace sites at Heijo 
(Nara, 8th century CE) and Heian (Kyoto, 9th—11th centuries CE) (Barnes and Okita 
1999: 372). Medieval archaeology has, however, gathered pace in the last few decades. 
In the PRM there are at least 5 possible medieval pieces, all of arms and armoury, 
including: a short sword or dagger with plain wooden hilt, with a scabbard sleeve of 
copper alloy and a sheath (1925.10.1); a 16th-century tanto blade ( imki^ashi ) produced 
in Kaga by a sword maker named Ietsugo, with a green spangled lacquered sheath 
(1929.17.2) and a small knife (1929.17.2—3); and a 16th-century Japanese helmet with 
a neck-guard (2007.31.1). Similarly, Edo material culture is gaining wider recognition 
from archaeologists (Barnes and Okita 1999), although given the breadth of the 
ethnographic collections from Japan in the PRM (numbering almost 9,000 individual 
pieces), this chapter does not consider the large number of Edo-period objects. 

24.3 History of the Collection 

The 7 arrow-heads (1884.135.169-175) and 6 stone objects (1884.140.65-70) in the 
PRM founding collection have no associated documentation with which to shed light 
on their life-histories. The acquisition of some of these may well have originally been 
as kiseki or ‘curious stones’, which included unworked unusually-shaped stones and 
these were cherished by antiquarians of the Edo period (Ohinata et al. forthcoming), 
later to pass through to Pitt-Rivers along with over 300 ethnographic items, when the 
barriers to Japan were removed in 1868. 

It is the material procured by Basil Hall Chamberlain (1850—1935), however, that 
forms the bulk of the PRM’s collection with 291 archaeological objects purchased from 
him (in addition to a wider range of some 2400 ethnographic pieces also acquired). 
Chamberlain first travelled to eastern Asia in 1873 on a voyage that he hoped would 
allow him to recuperate from a nervous breakdown. The recovery Chamberlain sought 
was achieved in Japan where he settled and began to learn the language with great 
enthusiasm whilst he acted as a teacher at the naval academy (Ota 2004). Such was 
his aptitude for languages that within three years he was able to undertake pioneering 
work as a Japanologist and over the course of his life he contributed significantly to 
the study of Japanese language and history (e.g. Chamberlain 1887a, 1887b, 1895). 
His archaeological contributions to the Pitt Rivers include 24 pottery fragments from 
Hokkaido purchased in 1892 and 267 stone tools, most of which are unprovenanced 
Jomon pieces bought in 1899 when he was Professor at Imperial University in Tokyo. 
They include spearheads, javelin heads, arrow-heads, awls, axes, retouched flakes, 
scrapers, stemmed flake tools (ishi-saji), and spatula-shaped stone tools ( herajo-sekki ). 

Chamberlain had been in regular correspondence with Tylor since his initial letter 
of 1883 and through Chamberlain Tylor also secured for the PRM 16 intact, Kofun 
period pottery vessels (1896.9.1-11, 1896.78.1-4) 2 from the consul in Nagasaki, 
William Aston, a ‘chief authority on matters connected with early Japanese tombs 
and dolmens’ 3 and another prominent British Japanalogist of the 19th century. It 
seems that Tylor had originally requested ancient terracotta figures, but was informed 


2 A further two bowls (1917.53.560 .1—2) were kept by Tylor for his private collection and only entered 
the PRM following his death. 

3 Letter to Tylor from Chamberlain, 4 October 1883. PRM Tylor Papers, Box 11, Item C2. 
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by Chamberlain that they were ‘so rare that there are only three or four genuine whole 
ones in existence above ground’ and to ‘procure one would therefore be almost an 
impossibility’, thus the ceramics were offered as ‘other things which he [Aston] thinks 
might be acceptable’. 4 These ‘other things’ are all Sue-ware pieces, a specific type of 
unglazed, grey pottery fired at much higher temperatures (around 1100—1200°C) than 
other pottery of the period or preceding periods. When they were offered to Tylor, 
however, they were described as giogi-yaki, ‘an ancient kind of pottery called after 
Giogi, the alleged inventor or introducer into Japan of the potter’s wheel’. 

A further 19 ceramic fragments (1892.61.2—20) were donated to the PRM 
in 1909 from the Anthropological Institute and most of these are of the earlier 
Jomon period, although two are Okhotsk in date. The Anthropological Institute had 
acquired the material from another significant character in the history of Japanese 
archaeology; William Gowland, ‘the authority in the world on Japanese archaeology’ 5 
and considered by many today to be the father of Japanese archaeology (Kaner 2008; 
Rousmaniere and Kaner 2003). His collection in the British Museum comprises 
one of the largest assemblages of Kofun period material outside Japan (Harris and 
Goto 2003). The PRM did have a more direct link with Gowland, as he donated ten 
tattooing needles in March 1906, but he did not donate archaeological material. 

In addition to the stone tools and pottery, the Pitt Rivers collection also includes 
7 glass examples of what are known as magatama, or comma-shaped beads, that are 
often found in mortuary contexts, particularly during the Kofun period. Only one 
example (1884.140.67) is certainly of Kofun date, whilst the others are likely to be 
more recent. Of these others, one (1917.53.593) is notable as being from ajapanese 
professor, Professor A. Konoye, sent to Tylor in 1900 after a visit to Oxford and thus 
it constitutes one of the few pieces not procured by westerners. Other than Konoye, 
only one other non-western individual is associated with donations to the collection, 
a “Y. Shioda’, who in 1909 presented 23 stone implements (1909.41.1—23) and one 
pottery sherd (1909.41.24) ‘to your [Oxford] University as I did the same to other 
four greatest universities in Europe and America’. These were all collected by Shioda 
from ‘mounds beside old river basins, mostly exposed in cultivated fields’. 6 

The remaining Japanese material filtered into the PRM in a piecemeal fashion as 
part of wider donations from prolific collectors of the late 19th and early 20th century: 
AJ M Bell (25 Jomon arrow-heads, 1915.13.7-8,1921.91.118-140); G.C Seligman (36 
stone and ceramic pieces, 1940.12.401-429,1940.12.858 .1-11); John Evans (10 stone 
implements, 1931.71.10-19); Sydney Gerald Hewlett (12 stone tools, 1927.78.1—11); 
and (via Sotheby’s) Lucas White-King (45 stone tools, 1921.82.1-45). Fifteen of the 
stone tools from the latter’s collection are forgeries (as are many other White-King 
pieces purported to be from other parts of the world), whilst many of the remainder 
are noted to have passed through multiple hands before reaching the PRM. These 
may, therefore, be informative of connections between Japan and the west, as well 
as about the role of dealers at this time. 7 For instance, amongst the Seligman pieces 
are 11 stone artefacts (1940.12.858 .1-11) from a box labelled ‘30/7/32 Munro’s 
flakes Japan’. 8 This is most likely Neil Gordon Munro (1863—1942), a Scottish doctor 


4 Letter to Tylor from Chamberlain, 4 October 1883. PRM Tylor Papers, Box 11, Item C2. 

5 Letter to Tylor from Chamberlain, 15 November 1888. PRM Tylor papers, Box 11, Item C8. 

6 Undated note from Y. Shioda in PRM’s related documents file for 1909.41. 

7 The accession book register for this collection notes that ‘21 of the small arrow heads were from the 
colln. of Kumegawa of Osaka & were purchd. from Yamanata & Co. London, April, 1916’; ‘the same 
applies to all the rest, all being from YAMATO PROVINCE; except small concave-based arrow-heads 
(Pur. from Webster, 1915) & the ‘Moustier’ point type & tengu-no-meshigai (Pur. from G. F. Lawrence).” 

8 The accompanying label states ‘Stones resembling palaeolithic flakes from ISHIGO in the PROVINCE 
OF SATSUMA, SOUTH KYUSHIU, JAPAN. This is, however, a Neolithic site of prehistoric AINU. Note 
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who undertook fieldwork in Japan at the Mitsuzawa shell middens and many other 
sites before moving to Hokkaido where he wrote extensively on the Ainu. He also 
penned the first synthesis of Japanese archaeology in the English language (Munro 
1908). The collection he amassed is now in the National Museums of Scotland (c/o 
Department of World Cultures) and comprises archaeological materials mainly from 
the Jomon and Kofun periods, together with Ainu ethnographic specimens. These 
materials were the subject of an extensive survey funded by the Japan Foundation in 
the late 1990s, results of which have yet to be made public. The PRM received 4 items 
directly from him (1909.15.1—4), however none relate to his archaeological work. 

24.4 Summary: Potential and Future Research 

The PRM collection came about as a result of donations from a series of significant 
figures in the fields of Japanese studies, anthropology and archaeology and thus 
is mainly of interest for its place in the history of relationships between British 
antiquarians and their Japanese suppliers (Kaner 2009b). The history of collecting and 
displayingjapanese antiquities is a research topic of considerable interest (Rousmaniere 
and Kaner 2003). Further research could, therefore, be usefully undertaken into how 
individual components of the collection came into the ownership of various donors 
and their role in early Japanese archaeology 

The further potential for publication lies in the possibility of synthesizing the 
PRM collections with other early collections of Japanese archaeological materials 
from elsewhere in the UK, including the British Museum, National Museums of 
Scotland (the Munro collection), the Ashmolean, the Fitzwilliam, the Cambridge 
Museum of Archaeology and Anthropology, and the Sainsbury Centre for Visual Arts, 
University of East Anglia, Norwich. The PRM’s collection of Japanese archaeology 
compares well with these other collections. Brief summaries of important Japanese 
art collections in the UK were published in 2004 (Irvine 2004) and these contained 
brief details of some archaeological holdings. 
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China 


Lukas Nickel 


25.1 Introduction 

The Pitt Rivers Museum (PRM) holds c. 6,873 objects from China, of which c. 
253 are currently defined as ‘archaeological’. As with other parts of the world, the 
‘ethnographic’ material includes much of value for historical and material cultural 
studies, but this is not considered in this chapter. The Museum also holds an 
unquantified amount of Chinese export ceramics, collected from elsewhere in the 
world, which are not formally considered here, but are briefly discussed below. The 
types of ‘archaeological’ objects range from Neolithic ceramics to religious and curio 
items of the 19th century. There is material from the estate of the Silk Road explorer 
Sir Aurel Stein, a range of coins, medals and talismans, and a significant collection 
of ceramics. This chapter reviews the history of the collection (25.2), and then 
considers four significant elements of the collection — the Stein collection (25.3.1), 
the numismatic collections (25.3.2), a rubbing of the Nestorian stele (25.3.3), and 
the Chinese export ceramics (25.3.4) - before drawing brief conclusions about the 
research potential of the collections (25.4). 

25.2 History Of The Collection 

There are c. 20 ‘archaeological’ objects in the PRM founding collection, all of which 
are currently undated. These include 5 carved agate buttons (1884.140.380-385), 
5 stone and bronze seals (1884.140.447-448, 1884.140.450, 1884.140.452-453), 7 
stone figures of humans and animals (1884.66.15,1884.68.148,1884.140.465-469), a 
bronze zoomorphic vessel (1884.63.89), and 2 coins purchased by Pitt-Rivers at the 
World Exhibition in Paris in 1878 (1884.99.46 and 1884.99.47). Ten undated carved 
ivory balls, probably from the Tradescant Collection, were possibly transferred from 
the Ashmolean Museum in 1886, but it is unclear whether this transfer took place or 
not (1886.1.95—104). There are 3 carved stone balls purchased from Robert T. Turley 
in February 1896 (1896.62.106-108). 

The PRM Chinese archaeological collections subsequently grew through a series 
of 20th-century acquisitions. In 1902 8 examples of currency and Daoist talismans 
were purchased from James Tregaskis (1902.76.1—8). In 1905, 4 bronze mirrors were 
added (1905.83.5-8). One of these mirrors, with grape and lion ornamentation on 
the back (1905.83.8), dates from the Tang period (618-906 CE) while the others are 
of recent date. In 1907, 2 porcelains were donated by E.M. Andrews, complemented 
by 3 Han-period grave goods in the form of terracotta animal figures (1912.93.1—3 
from Alan Herbert Coltart) and a Tang figurine of a harp player (1925.13.2, from 
L.C.G. Clarke), which built the foundation stock for a quickly growing collection 
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of ceramics. Next to some smaller donations, in 1933 a group of 10 iron weapons 
(1933.96.1-10) entered the Museum which were collected by A. S. and S. G. Hewlett 
near the Great Wall (between ‘Peking and Calgan’, as stated by the collectors). 

In the 1950s the collection grew markedly. The Museum received c. 60 ceramic 
artefacts in 1956, dating from the Neolithic, early historic, early medieval and medieval 
periods (1956.10.6—49, 1956.12.8-21,27—31, 39). These objects were acquired in an 
exchange with the Borough Museum in Newbury, arranged through Herbert Henery 
Coghlan (1884—1981). Some of the early ceramics had been obtained in the late 1940s 
through Chinese archaeologist Zheng Dekun (Cheng Te-kun, 1907—2001), who 
was then curator of the Museum of the West China Union University in Chengdu, 
Sichuan province, China. The museum he headed at the famous medical college was 
the first archaeological museum to be established in China (Graham 1933) 

25.3 Significant Collections 

25.3.1 The Stein collection 

Most parts of the collection and acquisitions of the famous traveller and explorer of 
Central Asia, Sir Aurel Stein (1862 1943) (Mirsky 1998) are today held in the British 
Museum (paintings and small objects), the Victoria and Albert Museum (mainly 
textiles) and the British Library (Wang 1999; Whitfield 2004). Stein had excavated at 
Kish with the Museum’s curator Tom Penniman (see Chapter 23), and it is perhaps 
through this link that some 94 objects found their way from Stein’s estate into the 
Museum as a donation in May 1944. They are of significant historic importance. 

The Stein collection consists of wood samples (1944.5.9 10) collected between 
1901 and 1906 from ancient orchards at the site of the ancient city of Niya, an 
oasis on the southern Silk Route in the Tarim Basin and the capital of the Shanshan 
kingdom (Whitfield 1999; 2004). Stein estimated that the trees dated to the 3rd 
century CE, the time when the site was at its climax, but the fragments may very well 
be older. These objects hold great potential to contribute to the development of a 
dendrochronological sequence for the Tarim Basin. 

Other parts of the Stein estate include — next to further samples such as pottery 
sherds — his visiting card (kept in the PRM Related Documents Files) reportedly of 
the years 1930/31, an ordinary tea set (1944.5.1; 2 cups with lids, white porcelain 
with orange decoration) used on his travels, and a little bag marked as ‘Souvenir’ 
(1944.5.6). The bag contains scrapings of wood with some Chinese characters on 
them. Apparently some scribe shaved a layer off the surface of a text written on 
wood slips to re-use the wood, a common practice in Central Asia where little wood 
was available. Stein, who was unable to read Chinese himself, still recognized the 
importance of these remains of the shaving process. Today such scrapings can still 
be re-assembled and provide important historic and literary sources. In this way, the 
‘souvenir’ bag urgently needs conservation and scholarly attention. 

25.3.2 Numismatic collection 

China was one of the first cultures in the world to use coinage. Coins were usually 
cast. Only in modern times were they minted. Beginning in the Shang Dynasty 
(16th—11th centuries BCE), Cowrie shells and bronze and gold cowrie-shaped coins 
were in use. Throughout the following Zhou Dynasty (1046 256 BCE), various types 
of knife-, horseshoe- and spade-shaped bronze coins became widespread. During 
the later Warring States period, a round coin with a square hole in the centre was 
introduced for the first time, a shape which remained standard for coins in China 
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Figure 25.1 Examples 
of Chinese money from 
the PRM collections, 
including knife money 
from the Warring States 
period (PRM Accession 
Number 1902.76.1— 2), 
an early spade-shaped 
coin with the inscription 
Anyang’, the name of a 
city in northern Henan 
province (PRM Accession 
Number 1902.76.3J, 
and an early issue of ban 
Hang (PRM Accession 
Number 1902.76 A), the 
first unified currency of 
the Chinese empire in the 
late 2nd century BCE. 



until modern times. It was called and inscribed ban Hang, literally meaning ‘half an 
ounce’ (Zhu Huo 1984). 

Coins basically had the value of the weight of the material they were made 
of. Nominal and material values were identical. Throughout the Han Dynasty (206 
BCE-220 CE), with a few exceptions, a single coin nomination was used. This was a 
smaller edition of the Warring States period ban liang, which was circulated for most 
of the 2nd century BCE, and from 118 BCE the main currency was a standardized 
miphu coin, literally ‘five small ounces’. Next to wu^hu coins, silver and gold bars, as 
well as rolls of silk, served as currency (Yang Shih-chao 1995). 

Such standardized coins with a single nominal value remained widespread until 
the end of the 6th century CE. Larger values could be reached by joining many coins 
together, mainly by tying them with a string. In later times, one hundred, two hundred 
or even more coins were skillfully tied together in the shape of swords or other 
objects, thus giving the coins a symbolic value next to their nominal value. 

There are c. 37 Chinese coins, including (Figure 25.1 ) an example of knife-shaped 
money mentioned above, dating from the Warring States period (1902.76.1—2), as 
well as an early spade-shaped coin with the inscription ‘Anyang’, which is the name 
of a city in northern Henan province where it was probably cast (1902.76.3), next 
to 2 more tool-shaped examples of the same period (1902.76.1-2 and 1952.10.010). 
There is also one example of an early issue of banliang, which is in especially good 
condition (1902.76.4). One coin in the collection, donated by Henry Balfour in 1896, 
illustrates the ambitious currency legislation of the usurper Wang Mang (c. 9—23 CE) 
(1896.29.44). In four currency reforms during his brief reign period, Wang Mang 
issued dozens of coins with nominations different from their material value (Huang 
Qiquan 2001). In his time, such separation of values did not gain the trust of the 
public. The hasty reforms thus led to economic chaos and social unrest, which finally 
resulted in his downfall. The empire returned to the traditional system described 
above. Several later coins show drillings on their surface indicating that they were 
used as amulets rather than currency as it has been popular in more recent times 
(1991.38.27-31). 
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25.3.3 A Rubbing of the Nestorian Stele 

The collections include a rubbing (1897.9.1) donated in 1897 by Arthur Gostick 
Shorrock (1861—1945), a Baptist missionary who was active in China for 40 years 
(Shorrock 1926; Stanley 1992: 564). The rubbing copies one of the most famous 
stone stelae in China, the ‘Nestorian Stele’ now in the Stone Forest Museum in Xian. 
Its inscription recorded the work of Nestorian missionaries who came to the Chinese 
court during the Tang Dynasty. It outlines Nestorian theology and describes the 
history of Nestorianism in China. The stele is dated to 781 CE. It was re-discovered 
by Jesuit missionaries in 1625 and became a document of the highest significance and 
the focus of an extended scholarly debate (Moule 1930; Saeki 1951). 

Paper rubbings were an early means of multiplying and disseminating texts and 
drawings engraved in stone. A rubbing was made by pressing and hammering wet paper 
onto the surface and into the cavities of a stele, and then blackening the protruding surface 
area by rubbing it with a piece of cloth soaked in ink. Because stelae and inscriptions easily 
get damaged during the process of repeated rubbing, earlier rubbings often preserve 
words or phrases that were destroyed on the stone later on. As the rubbing donated by 
Shorrock was made before 1897, it constitutes an important document for research. 1 

25.3.4 Chinese Export Ceramics 

The PRM holds significant collections of Chinese export ceramics found in the Middle 
East, Malaysia, and East Africa. These are discussed in the relevant regional chapters 
(see Chapters 8,21 and 26). The influence of Chinese porcelain on Islamic ceramics has 
been widely discussed by scholars (e.g. Crowe 1975; Medley 1972). Chinese workshops 
were world leaders in the production of vessels and glazes for most of the period 
between the 5th and the 15th centuries CE. From as early as the 8th century CE, 
specialized workshops — mainly in southern China — produced glazed ceramics for 
export, in shapes and colours adapted to foreign taste. Ships loaded with these trade 
goods reached South-east Asia (di Crocco 1996), India, the Persian Gulf, and even the 
east coast of Africa (Cheng Te-k un 1984: 90-3). Many objects were passed on further 
west. Craftsmen in many cities (not least in Europe) attempted to copy the bowls and 
vases as they were admired for their elegant shapes and colours, the smoothness of their 
surface, as well as the quality of their body material that was lighter and thinner than 
that of ceramic objects produced elsewhere. To give one example, the sherds collected 
in Samarra (1957.5.2—8), a major urban centre in Iraq, date from the 9th century and 
give evidence for the earliest phase of this international exchange in design. The date 
of the sherds appears to be based simply on the assumption that the whole horizon 
rose during the time it served as capital of the Caliphate (836-882 CE). Some scholars 
suggested a later date for the finds of early Chinese ceramics in Samarra. One point that 
has often been overlooked is that Sancai ceramics, as found in Samarra, with a three- 
coloured glaze in yellow, brown and green (and sometimes blue), were popular in China 
only until the eighth century, a fact that would point towards an earlier date of the trade 
of ceramics between the Chinese and the Islamic worlds. 

25.4 Potential for Future Research 

The majority of the archaeological objects in the Chinese collection of the PRM were 
not actively acquired by the Museum, but donated by various individuals. In several 


1 In the West, other early examples are held in the National Museums of Scotland (no. A.1886.599, taken 
before 1886), one in the Harvard Fine Arts Library, Special Collections; (no C-51, taken around 1900), and 
one in the Vatican, which is possibly the oldest one in the group (Bark or. 151 .fast. 2d orient 20 HG.01). 
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cases the objects were part of larger collections that were not singularly focused on 
China. As a result, the collection is in some parts fragmentary, but it gives a good and 
important insight into collecting practices since the 1880s. 

In considering the potential for future research, the PRM collection has a number 
of strengths. The objects of the Stein estate are of particular interest. While the 
institutions which house the bulk of his finds in Central Asia gave his scholarship 
and collecting activity exemplary attention, less is known about the personal living 
circumstances of the explorer during his expeditions (for some insight see Hopkirk 
1980). The PRM collections may be used to provide better insight on more personal 
aspects of the life of this famous scholar. This might be done in cooperation with 
the British Museum, the British Library, the Victoria and Albert Museum and other 
collections where comparable items may have been preserved. 

The wood samples, carefully collected by Stein in Niya and other places in the Tarim 
basin, were intended to pave the way for scientific examination. With the advanced 
technological examination methods at hand today, especially dendrochronology, one 
would hope that the samples could be used for this purpose, especially as today the 
cultural heritage legislation of the PRC prevents the export of such samples. 

The text scrapings in the ‘Souvenir’ bag from the estate of Aurel Stein call for 
immediate scholarly attention. It should be possible to reconstruct the original 
text (even if in a fragmentary way), which may also turn out to be a document 
of importance. The International Dunhuang Project at the British Library 2 has a long 
experience with handling and treatment of such texts and the material in the Pitt 
Rivers can contribute to the growing body of information about Stein’s collections. 

Export ceramics as evidence for early trade contacts have long been a focus of 
collecting activities of the Museum. One would hope that this important part of 
the collection could be used for further research. In particular, the Chinese sherds 
collected by Tanner in Tanzania deserve attention, as the Chinese influence on East 
Africa is still largely under-represented in research (see Chapter 8). The ceramics 
from Samarra might be investigated along the lines suggested above. It should be 
possible to date more precisely the fragments by comparing them to results of recent 
excavations in China (Wood 1999). Such an investigation might add an interesting 
detail to research in this field. In more general terms, the much wider question of 
the impact of Chinese ceramics on design in Eurasia and Africa has not received 
sufficient attention yet. One might envision a project investigating the flow of design 
elements along the terrestrial and maritime Silk Roads, based on the material stored 
in Pitt Rivers Museum, but including other major collections in the UK, such as the 
Ashmolean Museum and the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

The main significance of the collection and its major potential for future research, 
however, lies in its own history. The PRM’s Chinese collection is a document of the 
development of British and Western interest in China over the last 130 years. It would 
be useful to investigate the how the donors and collectors that stand behind the 
assembly of Chinese archaeological objects came to be interested in this particular 
field, and what drove their curiosity and scientific interests. Future research should 
investigate the Museum’s Chinese archaeological collection as a part of the modern 
intellectual history of Britain. 
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Myanmar and Malaysia 


Huw Barton 


26.1 Introduction 

A recent overview of museum collections in the UK (Glover 2002) noted that only 
a handful of institutions in Great Britain, around 14 in total, hold archaeological 
material from south-east Asia. In this context the Pitt Rivers Museum (PRM) 
was acknowledged to be amongst only three institutions that held ‘significant 
archaeological materials’ (Glover 2002: 417): along with the Cambridge Museum of 
Archaeology and Anthropology and the British Museum. 

The PRM holds c. 355 ‘archaeological’ artefacts from Malaysia and c. 248 
‘archaeological’ objects from Myanmar (Burma) ("Table 26.1). Most of these are 
Holocene stone tools. As with the collections from the Indian subcontinent (Chapter 
23 above), the collections from Myanmar and Malaysia were formed between the 
1880s and the 1940s. The majority of the collection consists of polished stone 
tools including axes, adzes (of three main forms), including sharpening stones, 
touchstones, charm stones, sumatraliths, and two nut crackers. The bias in the 
collection towards polished stone artefacts is typical of the attention paid by amateurs 
and professionals during the 19th and early 20th centuries towards formal tools. As 
a result such collections are generally haphazard, rarely contain detailed information 
on the context of discovery and usually represent the finest examples rather than the 
range of implements originally produced. That being said, this collection represents 
a significant assemblage of polished stone tools containing the main range of forms 
typical of both regions as summarized by Tweedie (1953) and Noone (1941). 

26.2 Overview 

The PRM founding collection contains c. 15 ‘archaeological’ objects from Myanmar: 
14 ground stone implements from the banks of the River Irrawady (1884.126.82—95), 
and an undated ceramic plaque depicting Buddha (1884.59.5). Pitt-Rivers exhibited 
at least some of these stone tools at the Ethnological Society of London in 1869 
(Huxley 1869: 89), and this represents one of the first attempts to scientifically 
engage with Burmese prehistory. 

In comparison, the PRM founding collection only contains a single artefact from 
Malaysia: a stone axe from the River Siniawan, Sarawak collected by Alfred Hart 
Everett in 1878 (1884.126.66). A.C. Haddon noted that this object represented, until 
1898, ‘the only authentic example in this country of a stone artefact from Sarawak’ 
(Haddon 1900: 71). 1 The Malaysian collections were, however, expanded considerably 


I am grateful to Dan Hicks for this reference to the paper by Haddon. 
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Adzes 



Sharpening 


Nut 

Region 

Axes 

Simple 

Gouge 

Shouldered 

Touchstones 

Charms 

stones 

Sumatraliths 

crackers 

Malaysia 

81 

118 

20 

i 

6 

21 

36 

6 

2 

Myanmar 

8 

10 

0 

16 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

Totals 

89 

128 

20 

17 

6 

25 

37 

6 

2 


in 1892 with Robert Sandilands Frowd Walker’s donation of c. 156 implements 
from Perak (1892.22), which was the subject of a paper by Henry Balfour (Balfour 
1895[1892]). To this collection Robert Sandilands Frowd Walker added a further 
41 stone axes, from Pahang State (‘East of Perak’) in 1896 (1896.10.1-41). Walker 
(1850-1917) was a notable British Resident of Selangor and Perak, and a statue of 
him today stands in the grounds of the Perak Museum. 

The remainder of the Malaysian collection is largely the result of donations from 
two further individuals: Cecil Wray and I.H.N Evans. Cecil Wray (1865-1946) was 
resident in Pahang from 1903 to 1908, and elsewhere in Malay from 1878 to 1908. He 
was an amateur naturalist and collector of Neolithic stone axes, some 85 of which 
were donated by his wife to the PRM just after the Second World War (1946.4.1- 
85). Cecil’s brother, Leonard Wray Jr. (1852-1942), is recognized as the first cave 
archaeologist in Peninsula Malaya (Price 2002). He was appointed as the first Curator 
of the Perak Museum, Taiping, which had been established by Hugh Low and Frank 
Athelstan Swettenham. Wray Jr. pioneered cave explorations and excavations in Perak 
whilst collecting for the museum. Although a large number of ethnographic artefacts 
were donated to the Pitt Rivers Museum from Leonard, nothing archaeological can 
be attributed to him directly although it is very possible that the material from Cecil 
Wray was received through Leonard. 

Ivor H.N. Evans (1886-1957) was a British ethnographer and archaeologist, who was 
educated at Charterhouse School in Godaiming (Surrey) and at Clare College, University 
of Cambridge. After a brief spell as a cadet in the British North Borneo Company’s 
Service (1910—1911), he was employed as a curator in Malaya for twenty years (1912— 
1932), spent mostly at the Perak Museum in Taiping. It was here that he met Henry 
Balfour in 1914 who was passing through on his return from Australia in September of 
that year. They stayed in correspondence following this meeting 2 and he later donated 27 
items (1927.38.1—27) from his excavations at Gunong Pondok (see below). 

Other small donations from Malaysia comprise 3 casts of a stone axes ‘excavated 
from shell middens at Guak Kepah, Wellesley, 1934’, donated by Pieter Vincent van Stein 
Callenfels (1936.44.1-3); 6 undated tin figures from Perak donated by Alwyn Sidney 
Haynes (1939.6.01-06); and 4 Chinese ceramic vessels, dated to the 15th century CE, 
collected from Sabah by Ernest J, Green, a mining engineer before 1925 (1956.11.12—15). 

The more limited number of prehistoric objects from Myanmar in comparison to 
Malaysia in the Museum is perhaps understandable given that research archaeology 
is less well developed in Burma than elsewhere in Southeast Asia (Glover 2006: 29). 
It was not until the geologist T.O. Morris’s work in the 1930s and Hallam Movius’s 
investigations in the 1940s that the prehistory of Myanmar was more systematically 
studied and synthesized (Aung-Thwin 2001: 7). 

In this context, however, it is notable that the Myanmar collection were significantly 
expanded in the 1890s, through donations from Henry George Ashworth Leveson (then 
Assistant Superintendent for Burma’s Southern Shan States), and by Richard Carnac 
Temple. Between 1890 and 1894 Temple donated an unquantified, undated assemblage 


Table 26.1 Main stone 
artefact types in the 
'archaeological’ collections 
from Malaysia and 
Myanmar in the Pitt 
Pavers Museum. 


2 e.g. Letter dated 13 September 1921 from Evans to Balfour concerning fire-pistons; PRM Manuscript 
collections, Balfour Papers, Box 10, Item 5. 
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of perhaps 100 ceramic sherds (1890.13.31) and a diverse, unstudied collection of c. 31 
Buddhist artefacts, from sites at Kawgun Cave (Maulmain), ‘Jackson’s Garden’ (Pegu), 
Dhamatha Cave, Arakan Pagoda (Mandalay), Sagaing, Shwegugyi Pagoda (Pegu), and 
from an unnamed site to the south of Mergui (Tenasserim Division) (1892.41.86— 
105, 1892.41.123,1892.41.481M84, 1894.27.154, 1894.27.158, 1894.27.167-170, 
1892.27.174). Then, in 1898-1899 Leveson donated a ceramic clay pipe bowl from 
‘a ruined walled village, Fort Stedman Lake, Southern Shan State’ (1898.18.3); c. 40 
Neolithic stone implements ‘found when working hillside paddy fields on the lower 
slopes of hills around headwaters of the upper Myitnge steam, Northern Shan State’ 
(1899.42.1^10); c. 20 further stone tools from other sites in the Northern Shan State and 
Southern Stan State (2008.101.1, 2008.102.1, 2010.50-59); and 2 rare bronze socketed 
axes from Nam Pang Stream (1899.42.41,1900.36.1). 

‘Archaeological’ items from Myanmar accessioned after 1900 comprise 2 brass 
figures ‘dug out of foundations of a pagoda erected by King Sinyu Mya Shin about 
140 years ago’, donated by Herbert Lovely Eales (1905.16.1-2); 6 silver discs ‘separated 
from the soil of the Moduk Valley by the washer at the ruby mines, Mogok’ (Mandalay), 
donated by Frank Atlay (1907.4.1—6); a stone blade from the ruby mines at Mogok 
donated by Donald Gunn (1907.40.1); stone adzes donated collected by William 
Theobald (1909.12.47-48); 2 stone axes ‘dug up in clearing a patch of ground for paddy 
growing’ at Bhamo (Kachin State) (1909.39.4CM-1); 2 Buddhist ceramic votive tablets 
excavated at Prayan by Frederick Fawcett (1911.120.25-26); 2 stone tools from Mogok 
donated by Oscar Charles Raphael (1919.33.7-8); 4 ceramic pipe bowls excavated at 
Yaunghwe (Southern Shan State) by Thomas Nelson Annandale (1923.19.1—4); 12 
bronze bird-shaped weights from the ruby mines at Mogok, purchased from Aubrey 
Stuart Wheler (1927.74.1-12); a pebble used for burnishing pottery donated by John 
Hutton (1931.38.15); an undated alabaster figure of Buddha (1941.9.118); 2 clay pipe 
bowls from Shan State collected by Walter Hildburgh in 1901 (1944.12.25-26); a 
terracotta votive plaque showing a seated figure of Buddha, possibly from Dhamatha 
Cave, collected by Duncan MacPherson in 1841 (1945.2.45); 5 clay pipe bowls collected 
by Walter Hose from a site in the Souther Shan State (1947.12.23—27); a Buddhist 
ceramic plaque from Tagoung collected by James Henry Green by 1923 and transferred 
from Hampshire County Museums Service in 1994 (1994.4.7) 

26.3 Strengths of the Collection 
26.3.1 Stone Axes and Adzes 

The polished stone artefacts from both collections (Malaysia and Myanmar) represent 
some excellent examples of the types found in both regions. This seems to be the 
largest collection of such material in the UK (cf. Glover 2002). 3 None of the polished 
artefacts were recovered during archaeological excavations: instead, they were either 
found haphazardly by locals or handed over to collectors. These artefacts were usually 
recovered from surface contexts including rivers, frequently during work in rice fields, 
and occasionally during mineral prospecting. At the time of their collection, there 
were no ethnic groups recorded as still using stone tools and thus such implements 
were often seen as having supernatural origins by the locals who recovered them. 
This belief is common across Malaysia and is described in local terms as thunder 
bolts, thunder’s teeth, batu lintar, batupetir .; batuperahit, or dragons’ teeth. 


3 Note that many of the Malaysian and Burmese objects examined have yet to be physically numbered 
although the collections all have accession numbers and database records. It has therefore not always been 
possible to quote the accession numbers of all examples of different axe/adze forms cited. The same is 
true for the touchstones and charms. 
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Figure 26.1 Illustrations 
of examples of axes / 
adyesfrom Perak, 
Malaysia donated to 
the PRM by Robert 
Sandilands Frowd 
Walker (.within PRM 
Accession Number 
1892.22) (from Balfour 
1895(1892], opposite 
page 85). 


What is impressive about the collection is that it is large enough to include a wide 
variety of forms and sizes within each of the major types as described by Noone (1941) 
and Tweedie (1953). The majority of the Malaysia collection consists of simple adzes, 
of either plano-convex or quadrangular form typical of Malay Peninsula, a smaller 
number of 20 gouge adzes and one shouldered chisel adze. A large proportion of 
the simple adze forms have clear evidence of having been heavily utilized before 
they were lost or discarded. The collection also contains a smaller but significant 
number of the gouge type, also known as ‘beaked adzes’ in the literature because of 
their pointed cutting edge and unusual concave lower surface (e.g. 1892.22.54, Figure 
26.1, numbers 5 and 6); none have signs of having been worked. Noone (1941: 215) 
also noted this in his review and wondered if they more likely represented items 
produced as valuable objects rather than having been produced for any particular 
physical use. Included amongst the material from Myanmar are c. 30 unpolished 
axes and quadrangular adzes (1899.42.1—42) 4 recovered from a hillside rice field in 
the North Shan States (with the noted latitude and longitude of 23° 20’ N 98° 20 5 ) 
donated by Leveson. This is a very interesting collection of material consisting of 
rough-outs and preforms in grey basalt that have not yet been polished. More details 
on their collection would be illuminating, such as whether they were deposited as 
a trade cache or whether there was a production site nearby. This material would 
be instructive for understanding the methods of polished stone production. The 
shouldered forms are far more common in the material from Burma, a type noted 
from the region, while rare in Malaysia. Several of these are present amongst the 
Museum’s founding collection from Myanmar (e.g. 1884.126.85 and 1884.126.90) as 
well as in Leveson’s donation. 

One very interesting piece is actually the only Malaysian archaeological artefact 
from the PRM founding collection (1884.12.66): a stone implement found by A.H. 
Everett embedded at bottom of river gravel bed, on left bank of Siniawan River, 


4 There were about 40 examples in the original donation, but at least 12 pieces were given in exchange with 

other museums in the early 20th century. 
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Sarawak, Borneo in 1878-1879. This drop-shaped artefact is heavily weathered. One 
side is relatively smooth with some flake scars whilst the opposite side is rough, with 
flake scars and weathered flake scars. One edge shows definite signs of bifacial flaking 
and thus has some aspects of a handaxe, but within the collection are several other 
large, thin, lenticular pieces with rough bifacial flaking around their margins which are 
not at all of handaxe form and this piece could also be of that tradition/type. 

26.3.2 Charms and Touchstones 

A feature of many polished stone implements recovered by locals in the region is 
their reuse as magical objects. Typically these artefacts are no longer seen as items 
made by people, but as objects formed by supernatural powers, often associated with 
lightning and thunder. This natural phenomenon also has the power to transform 
animals and humans into stone (Langub 2009; Needham 1964). In Borneo these 
items are referred to as batn'perahit and were used in a variety of ways including re¬ 
burial in rice fields to bind the padi spirits and ensure a good harvest, placed with rice 
bins to increase the quantity of stored padi and ground with metal tools to transfer 
some of their power and potency. This also included their use in sharpening the spurs 
of fighting cocks to help ensure victory. Constant grinding and polishing of these 
tools may significantly re-work their original form. A total of 25 artefacts appear to 
have been used in this manner, distinguishing them from the more regular polishing 
of stone sharpening stones. Some of these charms have repetitive deep scratches 
and/or areas of polish and smoothing. Some pieces appear to have been heavily 
weathered by stream action first and then further modified by rubbing and grinding. 
For example, two of these (1909.39.40-41) were noted at the time of their donation 
in the accession register as having been ‘dug up in clearing a patch of ground paddy 
growing, kept as lucky stones for ensuring success of crop’. 

Associated with these types of implements are 6 ‘touchstones’ made from 
recycled adzes and axes, all black in colour with short gold streaks across their 
surfaces (1946.4.80). Moore and Oddy (1985) define touchstones as pieces of rock 
used to determine the purity of gold and sometimes, of silver. They have been in 
use since at least the 6th century BCE and can, in the right conditions, be accurate to 
±2-3% and Gowland (1896: 59) has claimed that in 19th century Japan an accuracy 
of +1% had been achieved. Small quantities of alluvial gold were known on the 
Peninsula from Kelantan and northwest Pahang (Dobby 1953) and were panned 
by local Malays and Iban in Borneo and at a much larger, semi-industrial scale by 
the Chinese in the nineteenth century (Chew 1990). Gold has been recognized as a 
currency of exchange in Malaysia since the 15th century and appears to have been in 
wide circulation by the 17th century (Kassim Haji Ali 1988: 89). 

26.3.3 Objects from Gunong Pondok 

Some 27 objects (1927.38.1-27) were recovered from excavations in the cave of 
Gua Kerbau, Gunong Pondok, and were donated by Ivor Evans. The site was first 
identified by Leonard Wray, who noted deposits of bone and shell in 1880. However, 
Wray does not appear to have conducted excavations here (Wray 1897). W.M. Gordon 
dug some exploratory test pits in 1921 but did not produce a report, though a 
summary based on site visits was published by Evans (1922). Controlled excavations 
were later undertaken by P. Callenfels of the Netherlands East Indies Archaeological 
Service and Ivor H. Evans of the Perak Museum in 1926 and 1927 (Callenfels and 
Evans 1928; Evans 1927,1928). The objects in the PRM - c. 17 stone implements, 2 
casts of artefacts, 3 pieces of haematite and 5 pottery sherds - appear to come from 
the 1927 excavation. The site is notable as it represents one of the first attempts to 
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formally describe the unifacially worked pebble tools, now known as ‘sumatraliths’, 
that are typical of the Hoabinhian Industry (Tweedie 1953: 12). At least two classic 
examples of these objects are present in the Museum collection made from lenticular 
pebbles of pale white limestone with a smooth cortex (1927.38.1, 1927.38.3) and 
four further pieces that can be described broadly as once having been sumatraliths 
(1927.38.2, 4—6). 5 While the site has never been dated by radiocarbon or other absolute 
methods, based on the assemblage recovered David Bulbeck (2003) suggests that the 
site dates from the early to late Holocene. The PRM assemblage also includes 2 small 
worked pebbles of a schist-like raw material from the site (1927.38.7-8). Each has 
two small depressions, originally identified as ‘grip marks’ by Evans (1927), but these 
almost certainly are the working surfaces of these pounders. The function of these 
pounders remains unknown, but based on their size and overall morphology I would 
suggest their use was as nut-crackers. These items would be suitable for more detailed 
functional analyses including use-wear and especially, residue analysis. 

26.3.4 Metal Artefacts 

The question of whether a distinct Bronze or Chalcolithic Age is discernable in the 
Burmese archaeological record is still debated (Aung-Thwin 2001: 27—9). T.O. Morris, 
a pioneer of Burmese prehistory, knew of only 14 copper or bronze objects (Morris 
1938), 2 of which are in the PRM (1899.42.41 and 1900.36.1). The former is described 
as a socketed spear, whilst the latter is noted to be a socketed axe, ornamented with 
zigzag lines in relief on one side and an inner border line in relief on the other. These 
were found sometime in the late 1860s or early 1870s in a bed of Nam Lwi stream, 
a tributary of the Mekong River (noted with the latitude and longitude of 100°E, 
21 °20’ N) and presented to the museum in 1899 by Leveson, along with the collection 
of stone axe performs and roughouts described above. They were shortly thereafter 
a subject of one of Henry Balfour’s early papers (Balfour 1901). Their date remains 
unknown, and the objects in question have never been scientifically examined, despite 
the Museum’s involvement with metallurgical studies in the mid 20th century. There 
are several reasons for the rarity of these items in museums, one being that these 
were often considered thunderbolts ( mojo ) of Indra (Thagya in Burma), and were thus 
treasured for their supernatural powers. Moreover, many examples were melted down 
to make plates, which were then deposited in temples with the names of their donors 
inscribed upon them (Aung-Thwin 2001: 27). 

26.3.5 Buddhist items from Myanmar 

Among Robert Carnac Temple’s donation (outlined in 26.2 above), the Buddhist items 
are of particular interest, and warrant further investigation: especially the 6 metal votive 
figures (four of Buddha) excavated at various sites (1894.27.154, 1894.27.167-170, 
1894.27.174), and the 4 15th-century tiles with glazed reliefs (1892.41.481—484), originally 
from procession paths of an old Pagoda, which Temple published in 1893 (Temple 1893). 

26.4 Conclusions 

PRM holds a unique collection of Holocene polished stone tools from Peninsula 
Malaysia. The range and size of the collection from Myanmar is more limited, but 
still relatively large in comparison to other known UK collections. The material from 
Myanmar does contain a rare collection of stone adze preforms, with provenance, 


5 One is a clear example, another appears exhausted and has been bifacially flaked on one end and one 
other now resembles a small discoidal core seemingly coated in red sediment or possibly haematite. 
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and this assemblage deserves further study. The Malaysian collection represents the 
beginnings of formal archaeology in the region and several pieces are illustrated in early 
publications by I.H.N. Evans. The nut cracking stones hold great potential for use-wear 
and residue analysis. With the growing interest in the cognitive lives of material objects, 
the touchstones and charms represent a small, but valuable collection from this region. 
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Australia and Oceania 


Dan Hicks 


27.1 Introduction 

Oceania has been a major focus of collections-based research activity at the Pitt 
Rivers Museum (PRM) throughout the past 25 years. However, in the studies by 
museum staff of 18th- and 19th-century voyages of exploration and encounter 
(Coote et al. 2000; Coote 2004a, 2004b), of colonialism and collecting in Papua New 
Guinea (Gosden and Knowles 2001), of the Somerville collection of artefacts from 
the Solomon Islands (Waite 1984), or of Australia in Oxford (Morphy and Edwards 
1988), it is no overstatement to say that the archaeological collections have been 
virtually invisible. The PRM holds c. 40,117 objects from Oceania (including Australia 
and New Zealand), of which almost half ( c . 19,015 objects) are currently defined 
as archaeological in the PRM database (Table 1.7). These artefacts are discussed 
across the next three chapters. Some 16,022 of these objects are from Australia, c. 
1,658 from Polynesia, c. 1,177 from Melanesia, and c. 121 from Micronesia. Of the 
Australian objects, c. 14,497 are from Tasmania. Most of these are from the collection 
of Ernest Westlake - a body of c. 12,543 Tasmanian artefacts (all but eight of which 
are stone tools) that was purchased by the PRM in the 1930s - but they also include a 
large collection made by Edward Burnett Tylor (see 27.4.2-3 below). 

This chapter presents an overview of these collections from Oceania, and provides 
the context for a more detailed discussions of the material from New Zealand 
(Chapter 28), and from Easter Island and Pitcairn (Chapter 29). After Australia, the 
largest bodies of archaeological material from the region are represented by the c. 841 
objects from Papua New Guinea, the c. 622 objects from Easter Island (Rapa Nui), 
and the c. 595 objects from New Zealand (but see the discussion of New Zealand in 

27.2.1 below). Other significant bodies of material comprise the c. 133 objects from 
the Solomon Islands, the c. 105 objects from the Federated States of Micronesia, the 
c. 102 objects from French Polynesia, the c. 99 objects from New Caledonia, the c. 93 
objects from the Pitcairn Islands, and the c. 71 objects from Fiji (Figure 27.1). 

The chapter begins by considering the c. 1,658 objects from Polynesia: providing 
brief reference to New Zealand (27.2.1, see Chapter 28) and Easter Island and 
Pitcairn (27.2.2, see Chapter 29), before detailing the collections from French 
Polynesia (Gambier Islands, Austral Islands and Society Islands) (27.2.3), the 
Cook Islands (27.2.4), Samoa (27.2.5), Tonga (27.2.6), and Niue (27.2.7). The small 
collection from the Hawaiian Islands is considered here as well (27.2.8), rather than 
with the North American material in Chapter 20. The next section (27.3) considers 
the c. 1,298 archaeological artefacts from Melanesia and Micronesia. These comprise 
collections from Papua New Guinea (including the three objects recorded as from 
West Papua) (27.3.1), Vanuatu (27.3.2), Fiji (27.3.3), New Caledonia (Nouvelle 
Caledonie) (27.3.4), the Solomon Islands (27.3.5), and Micronesia (27.3.6). A further 
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section (27.4) considers the collections from Australia, outlining the material from Figure 27.1 Map of the 
Tasmania, including the Westlake Collection (27.4.2), and from the rest of Australia countries referred to in 

(27.4.3—8). The research potential of the archaeological collections from Oceania is Chapter27. 

considered in the concluding remarks (27.5). 

In addition to the material discussed below, there are c. 33 ‘archaeological’ objects 
recorded as from Oceania, but for which no country is currently assigned: a lead 
ball (1899.62.568), a carved stone ball (1899.62.803), stone pendant (1886.1.1543), 
and c. 21 stone adzes (1899.62.790-801, 1899.62.804-807, 1920.100.188, 1967.37.2, 

1970.27.1,1989.47.33). There are no ‘archaeological’ objects recorded as from Gaum, 

Naru, the Northern Mariana Islands, Ross Dependency, Tokelau Islands, Tuvalu, or 
Wallis and Futuna Islands in the PRM collections. 

27.2 Collections from Polynesia 
27.2.1 New Zealand 

The PRM holds c. 683 objects that are currently defined as ‘archaeological’ from New 
Zealand. However — as is the case for the whole of Oceania — the distinction between 
‘archaeological’ and ‘ethnographic’ objects is highly permeable, and the assigning 
of particular objects to one or other of these categories is often arbitrary - based, 
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for example, purely on the durability of materials (see discussion in 27.5 below). 
Accordingly, in her detailed examination of the archaeological potential of the c. 
1,719 objects held by the PRM from New Zealand (Chapter 28), Yvonne Marshall 
chooses to discuss all of the objects made of stone and bone - c. 896 objects - 
alongside other objects that appear to be the product of archaeological fieldwork. 

27.2.2 Rapa Nui (Easter Island) and Pitcairn Island 

The PRM holds c. 667 artefacts from Rapa Nui (Easter Island), of which c. 622 are 
recorded on the PRM database as ‘archaeological’. All of the archaeological material 
pre-dates the first scientific excavations on Rapa Nui in 1955-1956 (Heyerdahl 
and Ferdon 1961), and all but 44 of these 667 objects were collected by Katherine 
Routledge and William Scoresby Routledge during their archaeological expedition of 
March 1914—August 1915. There are also c. 93 archaeological objects from Pitcairn 
Island, all of which are stone tools. These c. 713 archaeological objects, along with the 
‘ethnographic’ material where this is relevant, are discussed with Sue Hamilton, Mike 
Seager Thomas and Ruth Wfiiitehouse in Chapter 29. 

27.2.3 French Polynesia 

The PRM holds c. 102 archaeological objects from French Polynesia. These comprise 
c. 55 objects from the Gambier Islands, c. 30 objects from the Austral Islands, and c. 
17 objects from the Society Islands. 

All of the c. 55 archaeological objects from the Gambier Islands, French Polynesia, 
were donated by William Scoresby Routledge in 1925, having been collected in 1921 on 
his voyage with Katherine Routledge to Polynesia (Routledge and Routledge 1921). All of 
the objects are made of stone, apart from a single coral pounder (1925.29.101). Most of 
the material is from Mangareva, including sites at Aiiaia, Ataikingaro, Atituiti, Gatavake, 
Kirimiro, Rikitea and Taku. The artefacts from Mangareva comprise 11 stone adzes 
(1925.29.34-35, 1925.29.39-43, 1925.29.53-56), nine stone pounders (1925.29.94-99, 
1925.29.102-104), three stone rubbers (1925.29.106-108), a perforated fishing-weight 
(1925.29.114), a stone ball (1925.29.117), a fragment of a ground stone tool trimmed to 
form a scraper (1925.29.109), and a stone axe recorded as an imitation of a European 
steel axe (1925.29.58). Apart from the material from Mangareva, the collection 
comprises four stone adzes and two stone chisels from Akamuru Island (1925.29.27— 
32); two stone adzes and a stone chisel from Aukena Island (1925.29.36-38); a fragment 
of a stone adze from Kirimiro (1925.29.57); nine stone adzes (1925.29.44—52); a stone 
pounder (1925.29.100); four perforated fishing-weights (1925.29.110—113) from Tara- 
Vai Island; and a single stone adze from Timoe Island (1925.29.33). Two objects have 
no island of provenance recorded on the PRM database: a stone with a transverse 
groove (possibly a weight) (1925.29.116), and a fragment of a stone food pounder 
(1925.29.105). One of the stone adzes from Tara-Vai Island (1925.29.52) is recorded as 
having an anthropomorphic form, and to have been an object of worship. 

All but one of the c. 30 archaeological objects from the Austral Islands were all 
donated by William Scoresby Routledge in 1925, following his voyage with Katherine 
Routledge to Mangareva and Polynesia in 1921—1923. The single object from the 
Austral Islands that was not collected by the Routledges is a stone figure, named 
Arununa, from the ceremonial enclosure ( marae ) in the Mateaina district of Raivavae 
Island (1886.1.1427. Figure27.2) (Heyerdahl 1965:147;Skjolsvold 1965:97). The figure 
was obtained from Tahouhnatama (Tuhuhuatama), the principal chief of Raivavae, in 
July 1826 by Captain S. P. Henry for Samuel Stutchbury 1 of the Pacific Pearl Company 


1 Stuchbury was later Curator for the Museum of the Bristol Institution (Crane 1983). 
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(Duncan 1836: 147). It was acquired 
from Henry by Stutchbury at Mairipeha 
for two gold brooches, offered for sale 
at auction at Sowerby’s, Regent Street, 

London, on 26 July 1827, but apparently 
purchased privately from Stutchbury by 
the geologist and geographer George 
William Featherstonhaugh, who was then 
based in New York. The figure was given 
by Featherstonhaugh to the Ashmolean 
Museum in 1827, and transferred to the 
PRM in 1886. 2 

There are seven further artefacts from 
Raivavae Island within the Routledge 
collections. Five of these are stone adzes, 
all of which were classified and published 
by Figueroa and Sanchez in their study 
of eastern Polynesian adzes (Figueroa 
and Sanchez 1965: 221) (1925.29.71-75). 

The other two objects are stone pounders 
with crescent handles (1925.29.88-89). 

The rest of the Routledge collection from 
the Austral Islands includes a stone adze 
(1925.29.77) and three stone pounders 
(1925.29.91—93) from Rapa Iti; a stone 
adze from Rimatara (1925.29.70); a coral 
pounder (1925.29.90) and a stone adze (1925.29.76) from Rurutu. The remaining 15 
objects are all from Tubuai Island, and comprise 11 stone adze blades (1925.29.59- 
69), a stone fishing weight (1925.29.115), three wooden boards with carved chevron 
designs, recorded as found in a bog or a marsh (1925.29.10-11, 1933.49.1). 

One of the c. 17 objects from the Society Islands is from the PRM founding 
collection: a stone pestle from Tahiti (1884.128.77). Several more stone objects were 
collected from Tahiti in some of the very earliest points in the history of Pacifc 
exploration and collecting: a stone pounder and a stone adze collected in 1769 by 
Joseph Banks on Cook’s first voyage (1887.1.10,1887.1.391); a stone adze collected by 
Reinhold and George Forster on Cook’s second voyage in 1773-1774 (1886.1.1334); 
a stone adze collected at Tahiti by Frederick William Beechey, on HMS Blossom, before 
1836 (1886.1.1335), and another stone adze owned by William Wellesley Knighton 
by 1865, and passed to the PRM from the estate of A.F. Clarke-Jervoise in 1975 
(1975.10.5). Six more adzes from the Society Islands include one purchased from 
Archibald E. Godfrey in 1916 (1916.43.1); one purchased from Devizes Museum in 
1922 (1922.62.1); one donated by William Scoresby Routledge having been found 
on Mehetia Island (1924.15.1); two collected from Raiatea by James Hornell during 



Figure 27.2 Stone figure, 
named Arununa, from 
the ceremonial enclosure 
(marae) in the Mateaina 
district of Raivavae 
Island (PRM Accession 
Number 1886.1.1427J. 
The figure was obtained 
from Tahouhnatama 
(Tuhuhuatama), the 
principal chief of 
Raivavae, in July 1826 bj 
Captain S. P. Henry for 
Samuel Stutchbury of the 
Pacific Pearl Company. 

It was acquired from 
Henry by Stutchbury 
at Mairipeha for two 
gold brooches, offered 
for sale at auction at 
Sowerby’s, Regent Street, 
Fondon, on 26 July 
1827, but apparently 
purchasedprivately 
from Stutchbury by the 
geologist and geographer 
Geo rge William 
Featherstonhaugh, who 
was then based in New 
York. The figure was 
given by Featherstonhaugh 
to the Ashmolean 
Museum in 1827, and 
transferred to the PRM 
in 1886. 


2 A note sent with the figure to the Ashmolean Museum reads: ‘This idol was named Aroonoona, and 
considered the watch-god of the Marae (a place of worship and sacrifice). All offerings at the Marae were 
first presented to this figure. He was supposed to have great power. This particular Tii (god) belonged to 
the Mateaina, or district of Tuhuhuatama, principal chief or king (Arii) of Riavai or High Island, and was 
given to Mr Samuel Stutchbury by the King; the idol having been deposed and its temple overthrown on 
the introduction of Christianity amongst the natives. The above description is from a catalogue of sale of 
curiosities collected in the Polynesian groups of the South Seas, and brought home by the Pacific Pearl 
company’s ship Sir Geo. Osborne, 1826, by Mr Sam Stutchbury. The stone of which this figure is formed 
is lava from the mountain ranges of the island.’ (PRM Database). 
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the St George expedition to the South Pacific in 1925 (1926.1.2-3); and a hafted 
example from the collection of John Evans, donated in 1928 (1928.68.17). The 
final object from the Society Islands is a carved stone figure of a bird, recorded as 
recovered from a ‘cave burial’ on Tahiti before 1935 (1941.2.85; cf. Griming 1937), 
from the collection of Harry Geoffrey Beasley, which was known as the Cranmore 
Ethnographical Museum (Waterfield and King 2006). 

27.2.4 Cook Islands 

The PRM database records c. 30 archaeological objects from the Cook Islands. Three 
of these are stone adzes from the island of Mangaia: one from the collection of Robert 
Henry Ramsden (purchased 1878 and transferred from the Oxford University Museum 
of Natural History (OUMNH) in 1886: 1886.1.1336); one collected by Reverend 
William Wyatt Gill (see also below), 3 and passed to George Rolleston and the OUMNH 
before being transferred to the PRM in 1886 (1887.1.708); and one purchased from 
Reverend Cecil Goddard in 1918 (1918.56.2). Another stone adze, from Rarotonga, 
was purchased from the estate of Charles Smith in 1923 (1923.87.291), and a fifth 
stone adze, with no particular island of provenance recorded, was donated from the 
collection of Alexander Gawthrop Wade in 1953 (1953.7.1). The remaining c. 25 objects 
are fragments of human bone recovered from caves on the island of Mangaia, collected 
by William Wyatt Gill, and passed to the OUMNH by George Rolleston before being 
transferred to the PRM in 1886 (2003.49.1; cf. Gill 1894). 

27 . 2.5 Samoa 

The PRM holds c. 33 archaeological objects from the Independent State of Samoa, 
all of which are stone adzes. These include four stone adzes from the PRM founding 
collection (1884.126.37, 1884.126.45, 1884.126.60-61), three of which were 
previously held by the Godeffroy Museum, Hamburg (cf. Buschmann 2000: 58—60; 
Buschmann 2009: 33—35; Penny 2000). A further 20 stone adzes from Samoa were 
transferred from the OUMNH in 1886 (1887.1.11-30), and three more stone adzes 
from the collection of Henry Archibald Tufnell, and collected in Samoa by Tufnell 
or William Macgregor, were donated in 1899 (1899.62.783-785). Three more basalt 
adzes, recorded as collected by ‘the brother of J.W. Gray’, were donated in 1933 
(1933.71.1-3). 

27.2.6 Tonga 

The PRM holds 10 archaeological objects from Tonga, in addition to a wide range 
of 18th-century ethnographic collections (Kaeppler 1971). One of these is from the 
PRM founding collection: a stone adze purchased by Pitt-Rivers for 5/- before 1874 
(1884.126.45). Six objects were donated by Henry Boyle Townshend Somerville in 
1896: stone axe from Lofanga Island (1896.16.16), and five stones ‘from graves of the 
Tu’itonga’ on Tongatabu Island (1896.16.20). There are also two stone adzes donated 
by Arthur Maurice Hocart in 1914 (1914.15.23-24), and a ground stone axe donated 
by Isabella Christina Montagu Burrows (1935.75.11). 

27 . 2.7 Niue 

The PRM holds 12 archaeological objects from Niue. There are five carved stalagmite 
balls (1887.1.581, 1887.1.583-586), two carved shell balls (1887.1.582,1887.1.587) and 
one carved stone ball (1887.1.588) collected by Reverend William George Lawes (a 


3 Gill left for the Cook Islands (with the London Missionary Society) in 1851—1852 (Gunson 1972). 
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missionary) in 1879, and two stone objects from the collection of John Evans, and 
possibly obtained by Evans from Augustus Wollaston Franks in the 1870s (1928.68.15— 
16). A further carved stalagmite object was purchased from James Edge-Partington in 
1913 (1913.65.29). These 11 objects are described on the PRM database as ‘throwing 
weapons’: an interpretation perhaps suggested by James Cook’s account of such objects 
in February 1778 (Smith 1876: 318). The twelfth object is a stone adze, which was 
transferred with no detailed provenance from the OUMNH in 1886 (1887.1.64). 

27.2.8 Hawaiian Islands 

The PRM holds c. 42 archaeological objects from the Hawaiian Islands, all of which 
are worked stone artefacts. These are considered here, rather than with the North 
American material in Chapter 20 above. The earliest object collected is a basalt adze 
head (1886.1.1338), collected by Andrew Bloxam while serving as the naturalist on 
the voyage of HMS Blonde to South America and the Pacific in 1824—1826. Another 
basalt adze head, from the collection of Henry Dyke Acland, is recorded as probably 
from the Hawaiian Islands (1901.30.3). Also from Acland’s collection is a stone 
bowling disc (1901.31.12). Some 23 stone adzes, fishing weights, pounders and 
rubbers - along with three objects recorded as a ‘stone cup’, a stone lamp and a stone 
mirror, three stones used as gaming pieces, and three sling-stones - are recorded 
as ‘collected during ploughing and other agricultural operations on an estate on 
the islands of Oahu’, and were donated by Robert Dukinfield Derbyshire in 1901 
(1901.43.1-32). Four further basalt adzes were donated: by Donald Gunn in 1907 
(1907.40.2); by Robert Shelford in 1912 (1912.31.96); and from the estate of Henry 
Nottidge Moseley in 1915 (having been collected in the 1870s when he was serving 
on HMS Challenger ., 1915.25.98). Also collected by Moseley at this time, from the 
island of Oahu, is recorded as a sling-stone that came to the PRM from the collection 
of John Evans (1928.68.14). Finally, a stone recorded as used for polishing gourds 
was donated by James Edge Partington in 1913 (1913.65.32). 

27.3 Collections from Melanesia and Micronesia 
27.3.1 Papua New Guinea and West Papua 

Papua New Guinea has been a principal focus of the ethnological fieldwork of several 
researchers associated with the history of the PRM. Henry Nottige Moseley, who was 
Linacre Chair of Human and Comparative Anatomy, and who oversaw, with E.B. Tylor, 
the transfer of Pitt-Rivers’ collection to Oxford, had served as the naturalist on the 
voyage of HMS Challenger (1872-1876), and published an account of ‘the inhabitants of 
the Admiralty Islands’ in 1877, which included descriptions of technology and material 
culture (Moseley 1877; see also Moseley 1892). Henry Balfour (Curator of the PRM 
1890-1939) had interests in Papua New Guinea (e.g. Balfour 1915), and obtained for 
the PRM a very wide range of material culture from the region — for example six 
carved wooden canoe prow ornaments collected by Bronislaw Malinlowski (1916.46.1— 
6), and three artefacts collected by Alfred Cort Haddon during his first expedition to 
the Torres Straits in 1888-1889, a decade before the more famous anthropological 
expedition (1889.34.25, 1889.34.41, 1889.34.53). Most significantly, however, Beatrice 
Blackwood undertook two periods of fieldwork in Papua New Guinea. The first was 
a trip to Buka and Bougainville (1929-1930), funded by the United States National 
Research Council (Blackwood 1935). Although the funded research was focused on ‘the 
problems of sex in a primitive society’, Blackwood’s focus was very much on material 
culture (Knowles 2000: 253, 255). The second trip, to the Upper Watut Valley (1936— 
1937), was undertaken at Balfour’s suggestion (Blackwood 1939: 11), and Blackwood 
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actively sought to collect material culture for the PRM collections. In total, Blackwood 
acquired c. 3,161 objects from Papua New Guinea for the PRM between 1929 and 
1938, 4 much of which was collected with a focus on comparative technology. More 
recently, Papua New Guinea has been a principal regional interest of Chris Gosden 
(Lecturer-Curator in Archaeology 1992—2007) and Michael O’Hanlon (Director of the 
PRM, 1998-present). 

Of the c. 10,364 objects held in the PRM from Papua New Guinea, just c. 841 
are currently defined as archaeological. However, this figure is misleading, for 
three principal reasons. First, only four of these objects are recorded as clearly 
archaeological (as distinguished from ‘archaeological or ethnographic’) in character: 
a stone adze recorded as ‘placed at the head of a burial mound’, purchased from 
William Downing Webster of Bicester (1895.52.10); a carved stone figure of a bird 
recorded as ‘found in the overburden while mining for gold’ in the Mount Hagen 
region in 1936, donated by Michael Leahy (1937.39.61); a polished greenstone axe 
from Mount Hagen, recorded as ‘probably of considerable antiquity’, also collected 
by Leahy (1937.39.62) (Anon 1935; Leahy 1936); and a ground diorite axe excavated 
at a house on Hatherley Road, Cheltenham, England, and donated by Dr Oliver H. 
Wild (1936.40.1). While these objects are certainly worthy of further study, they are 
far from typical of the Papua New Guinea collections. 

Second, some of the c. 9,517 objects from Papua New Guinea that are currently 
recorded as purely ‘ethnographic’ are presently divided off from the ‘archaeological’ 
collections in wholly arbitrary ways. This is most clear with the stone tools. Some 
786 of the c. 831 ‘archaeological’ objects are stone tools. These are all unhafted, 
and all undated, and so include both prehistoric artefacts and objects made in the 
20th century. But there are a further c. 473 stone tools that are currently classified as 
purely ‘ethnographic’ in character, mostly simply because they are hafted. Of course, 
almost all stone tools pre-date their current hafts, and it is perfectly likely that stone 
tools from the prehistoric or early colonial periods could be provided with wooden 
hafts in the processes of collecting, exchange, and trade. Quite apart from the stone 
tools, we can point to the many ceramic, stone, shell or bone objects that are similarly 
currently defined as ethnographic, and so fall outside of the present review, but which 
nevertheless represent significant resources for historical archaeology and historical 
anthropology. At the same time, the ‘archaeological’ material is often currently defined 
in this way simply because of materials and forms — for instance because it is a stone 
adze - rather than, for instance, because it was collected in archaeological fieldwork, 
or is dated to a particular prehistoric or historical period. Here, making distinctions 
between the ‘ethnographic’ and the ‘archaeological’ might become unhelpful. 

The third reason, and the most challenging one for the archaeologist seeking to 
define what might count as an ‘archaeological’ object in Papua New Guinea, relates 
to indigenous conceptions of the past, to fieldworkers’ changing conceptions of 
the collecting practices and of the temporal boundaries between ethnography and 
archaeology, and to the place of artefacts in exchanges between these two groups, 
in which objects can come to embody history, rather than simply being framed 
by it (Strathern 1990, 1992). Collecting has taken place in the region in the name 
of ethnography, ethnology, comparative technology, and especially early forms of 
ethnoarchaeology and experimental archaeology. For example, in some cases Beatrice 
Blackwood collected ‘modern’ artefacts that were made by indigenous people at her 
request - which perhaps involved a request to make objects in a traditional manner. 


4 Sis further objects collected by Blackwood were donated or loaned after 1938: a human skull (1940.4.04); 
a Trochus shell specimen (1953.12.15); and two arm ornaments, a basket and a bullroarer bequeathed from 
her estate in 1976 (1976.19.10,1976.19.17, 1976.19.34,1976.23.8). 
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A further complication is that some of the stone tools in use in the Kandrian area 
when Blackwood was there had probably been dug out of earlier sites by local people 
(Chris Gosden pers. comm.). Some examples of such experimental archaeology or 
ethnoarchaeology can be seen in the film shot by Blackwood among the Anga people 
(Kukukuku) of the Upper Watut in 1936—1937 5 , and in her published account of The 
Technology of a Modern Stone Age People in New Guinea (Blackwood 1950). 

Having pointed to these problems of definition, and the permeabilities of 
ethnographic and archaeological categories in the collections from Papua New 
Guinea, and having mentioned the four clearly ‘archaeological’ objects above, we can 
note, perhaps unsurprisingly, that the vast majority of the remaining c. 831 objects that 
are currently defined as the PRM’s ‘archaeological’ collections are stone tools. Just 47 
objects represent the exceptions to this. Some 30 of these are ceramic bowls, pipes, 
sherds and figures collected by Beatrice Blackwood mainly during her fieldwork on the 
islands of Buka and Bougainville in 1929—1930, but also from the Madang District in 
1937 (1931.86.48-55,1931.86.63-69,1931.86.137-142,1838.36.1338,1838.36.1449- 
1453, 1838.36.1458-1459, 1838.36.1568). The PRM holds an unpublished typescript 
report on the production of pottery in Buka, illustrated with photographs. 6 Some 
of these objects represent a very early example of ethno-archaeological fieldwork, 
collected to show particular techniques of coil-made ceramic manufacture. Others 
are possibly more conventionally archaeological in nature, since they are recorded 
as sherds of pottery, or as ‘very old’ (1938.36.1568). Apart from the Blackwood 
material, there are a further six ceramic objects: three undated vessels collected by 
William George Lawes in 1881 (1887.1.553-555), an undated ceramic bowl from the 
collection of ‘Admiral Digby’ (1925.23.12), an undated ceramic vessel from the estate 
of Charles Seligman (1940.12.399), and an undated fragmentary ceramic water vessel, 
partially cross-mended (2004.129.1). 

As well as these 36 ceramic objects, there are 11 fragments of a human skull carved 
into the shape of a human/animal that were recovered during an archaeological 
watching brief undertaken by Oxford Archaeological Unit during excavations for 
the laying of an electricity cable at Huntercombe near Nettlebed in Oxfordshire, 
United Kingdom. These fragments were interpreted as a trophy skull from Papua 
New Guinea, which was ‘brought back to England and buried’ (1988.54.1). There 
are also three undated carved stone human figures: one purchased from William 
Ockelford Oldman (1907.60.22; cf. Oldman 2004a, 2004b), one donated by E.B. 
Tylor (1911.1.79), and one purchased from James Edge Partington (1913.65.21). 

The c. 784 archaeological stone tools from Papua New Guinea include c. 505 
collected by Beatrice Blackwood. Some 48 of these were collected during Blackwood’s 
first field expedition: 43 stone axes and other worked stones from Bougainville and 
Buka, collected in 1929 or 1930 (1931.86.1^10, 1931.86.134, 1931.86.270-271), and 
five stone axes from New Ireland collected in September 1929 (1931.86.287—291). 
The remaining c. 456 archaeological stone tools from Blackwood’s donations were 
collected during her second expedition. There is an assemblage of c. 59 stone axes 
and adzes, obsidian cores and flakes and other worked stone, collected in August 1937 
from Gasmata on the south coast of New Britain (1938.36.1101—1108,1938.36.1113— 
1124, 1938.36.1130-1143, 1938.36.1146-1148, 1938.36.1150-1169, 1938.36.1180, 
1938.36.1185-1186, 1938.36.1277). One of these objects - an obsidian core - was 
subject to Raman spectroscopic analysis in 2007 (1938.36.1154; Carter et al. 2009). 


5 The footage is available on the PRM website - http://www.prm.ox.ac.uk/blackwood.html 

6 Typescript report on file in PRM Related Documents Folder for 1931.86. The PRM also holds a collection 
of Blackwood’s papers and correspondence, relating to her fieldwork in Melanesia and North America, 
that currently awaits detailed cataloguing. 
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A similar assemblage, collected from villages near Kandrian on the south-west 
coast of New Britain in June 1937, comprises c. 30 ground stone axes and adzes, 
perforated stone discs, and hammerstones (1938.36.1091-1100, 1938.36.1109-1112, 
1938.36.1125-1129,1938.36.1137,1938.36.1144-1145,1938.36.1149,1938.36.1181- 
1184,1938.36.1187,1938.36.1278-1280), and a further assemblage of c. 145 obsidian 
flakes (including debitage) (1938.36.1184). There are also six stone tools from Umboi 
Island (1938.36.912-917); nine ground stone adzes from Orokolo (1938.36.88-96); c. 
39 ground stone adzes and jadeite axes from Irin (or Ilin) Village (1938.36.1598-1636); 
c. 91 ground stone adzes from Andanora Village (1938.36.436-486,1938.36.497-513, 
1938.36.516-517,1938.36.520-523); four stone adzes and a stone abrading tool from 
Ekua Village (1938.36.487-489, 1938.36.518—519); a ground stone adze from Kapau 
(1938.36.513 .20); a ground stone adze from Manki village (1938.36.490); three 
ground stone adzes from Awar Village, Madang (1938.36.1371-1372,1938.36.1376), 
and c. 39 ground stone adzes from the Ramu River, Madang (1938.36.1409—1448). 
There are also two stone axes from Mount Hagen (1938.36.836-837); c. 18 ground 
stone adzes and axes from the Purari Delta (1938.36.312-329, 1938.36.332); two 
chalcedony chips from Amatchime hamlet, near Manki village (1938.36.592—593); 
six ground stone adzes recovered from the Watut River during gold-mining activities 
(1938.36.491-496); and a further grinding stone from Watut River (1938.36.524). 

Finally, there are two ground stone adzes recorded as collected from the Admiralty 
Islands by ‘Mr T. Skiffington’ (1931.86.301-302); seven stone adzes collected by 
‘E.W. Leggatt’ from the Lower Watut River and Buang area (1938.36.823-829); two 
stone adzes collected by ‘Mr Jenyns from Umboi Island’ (1938.36.910-911); and 
a burnishing stone collected by L.G. Vial from Tami Island (1938.36.865) — all of 
which were apparently given to Blackwood while she was in the field. 

Apart from Blackwood’s collections, c. 281 ‘archaeological’ stone tools from Papua 
New Guinea were donated between 1884 and 1990. These include five artefacts from 
the PRM founding collection: a ground stone adze (1884.126.166), three stone axes 
from the collections of the Godeffroy Museum, Hamburg (1884.126.27—29), and an 
obsidian spear-head (1884.132.349). There are also two objects that were transferred 
from the OUMNH in 1886 — a stone axe from Port Moresby, from the collection of 
William George Lawes (1887.1.580), and a stone club head from Kolali (1887.1.68). 

There are five stone adzes collected by Lieutenant Henry Boyle Townshend 
Somerville while serving on HMS Penguin in 1893 (1894.26.74—78) 7 and another 
stone adze collected by Admiral Monro on the same voyage (1926.23.11). There are 
also four obsidian spear-heads, three stone axes and four sling-stones collected by 
Admiral John Fiot Lee Pearse Maclear when serving on HMS Challenger in 1873-1876 
(1909.30.13-16, 1909.30.40, 1909.30.43-48), and three more stone axes collected by 
Henry Nottidge Moseley on the same voyage (1915.25.35,1915.25.53-54). 

The collections include a number of single or small purchases or donations often 
with little contextual detail of provenance or antiquity, and are listed here for the sake 
of completeness: a stone adze purchased from S.G. Fenton and Company (1895.43.15); 
another stone adze purchased from George Fabian Lawrence (1897.72.25); a stone 
adze recorded as ‘placed at the head of a burial mound’ purchased from William 
Downing Webster (1895.52.10; cf. Waterfield 2006); a stone axe donated by Joseph 
Prestwich (1896.38.1); a sling-stone from Goodenough Island purchased at Stevens 
Auction Rooms by William Downing Webster (1898.63.4); a greenstone adze 
purchased from Fred Snare (1900.61.1); 11 stone axes and adzes purchased at Stevens 
Auction Rooms (1900.62.6-7, 1902.79.10-14, 1902.76.6-9); an obsidian spear-head 
from the private museum of Stephen William Silver at Letcombe Manor, Oxfordshire 


7 These five stone adzes (1894.26.74-78) are possibly from the Solomon Islands, not Papua New Guinea. 
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SULOGA VILLAGE. BEACH COMPOSED ALMOST ENTIRELY OP FLAKES. 

(1906.20.53); two club-heads and two stone adzes donated by John Hubert Plunkett 
(1907.32.1-4); a stone adze collected by George Horsfall Frodsham (1917.12.9); a 
stone adze from the collection of E.B. Tylor (1917.53.151); a stone axe and a mace- 
head donated by Oscar Charles Raphael (1919.33.2, 1919.33.6); four stone tools 
from the collection of Archibald Colquhoun Bell (1921.91.60—63); a greenstone adze 
from the collection of Henry John Reynolds Moreton, Earl of Ducie (1922.46.201); 
four stone adzes collected by V.A.C. Findlay from Dobudura (1927.4.1-4); a stone 
club-head from the collection of John Evans (1928.68.3); and an obsidian boulder 
and three stone axes collected by S.D. Burrows (1932.53.35,1933.18.32,1933.18.49- 
50); 13 sling-stones and stone adzes collected by Reverend John Dewhurst Bodger 
(1934.27.4—5, 1942.1.65, 1942.1.196-199); a stone adze from Port Moresby donated 
by Magdalen College School (1943.4.37); and another stone adze from the collection 
of Arthur Thomson (1945.5.17). A few further objects of this character came to 
the PRM after 1945: eight stone adzes from the collections of the Ipswich Museum 
(1966.1.247-252, 1966.1.255, 1966.1.257); a stone axe collected from Koroba in the 
Southern Highland District by Filumena Light (1978.8.3); and a stone axe from the 
collection of Bryan Cranstone, former Curator of the PRM (1990.7.2). 

Larger collections include c. 19 stone adzes and club heads collected by Henry S. 
Rohu from the Yodda River valley, Oro Province (1903.55.150—151, 1903.55.153— 
167, 1903.55.170, 1904.60.31), and c. 39 stone adzes collected by Diamond Jenness 
from Goodenough Island (1913.88.180-207, 1919.58.85-95). A collection of eight 
stone adzes, a sling-stone and four obsidian artefacts from Collingwood Bay, Oro 
Province were purchased from ‘WH. ChignelT (1908.70.97-108,1908.70.190). ‘WH. 
ChignelT may refer to Arthur Kent Chignell, who described the recovery of ceramics 
from a midden deposits at Wanigera, which were donated to the British Museum 


Figure 27.3 Photograph 
of a ‘beach composed 
almost entirely of flakes’ 
at Suloga Village, 

Papua New Guinea, 
taken on the Cooke- 
Daniels Ethnographical 
Expedition to British 
New Guinea, 1903- 
1904. This photograph 
was reproduced in a 
paper by Seligman and 
Mersh Strong (1906b: 
348), which described 
how on Mapas Island the 
expedition came ‘upon a 
portion of the sand beach 
covered inches thick with 
flakes and chips, a residue 
which only generations 
of stone-working could 
have produced. Here we 
made our camp, beside the 
two-house hamlet which 
is all that now remains 
of the two formerly 
prosperous andpopular 
Suloga villages. Inquiries 
showed that the quarry 
lay somewhere on the 
seawardflank of Suloga 
hill, through it was by 
no means easy to find an 
adequate guide’ (ibid: 
348). 
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(Chignell 1909:19-20), and it is possible - especially given the date of the purchase — 
that this material comes from the same site. 8 There are also seven polished greenstone 
adzes from the Musa River and the Mambare River (1916.2.14—21) that appear to 
have been collected by Henry Balfour in the field, as well as four stone adzes that 
appear to have been obtained by Balfour in England (1902.16.12-14, 1914.38.7). 
The PRM also holds c. 33 archaeological objects from Papua New Guinea that 
were collected by William Cooke Daniels on an expedition with Charles Seligman, 
which he funded (1906.31.1-18; cf. Seligman and Mersh Strong 1906a, 1906b). The 
material from this expedition is largely made up of worked stone from ‘an old axe- 
blade manufactory near Suloga Peak, Woodlark Islands’ (cf. Seligman 1912). There 
are also c. 55 stone adzes, stone drill points and other worked stone tools collected 
by Charles Seligman (1905.31.1—4, 1940.12.232-276, 1940.12.390-392, 1940.12.394, 
1940.12.399, 1940.12.856). Seligman had been a member of the 1898 Torres Strait 
Expedition, as well as the 1904 Cooke Daniels Expedition, the latter of which visited 
the Suloga quarry and manufactory (Seligman 1905: 53; Figure 27.3). 

Also collected on the Cooke Daniels Expedition is a stone recorded as a grave 
marker from Fly River (1905.63.30). There are three further objects, recorded as 
very large stone axes used as gravestones at Fly River, from the collections of H.M. 
Dauncey, which were purchased along with two more stone axes and a perforated 
club head from the London Missionary Society and Plymouth City Museum in 1910 
(1910.59.1-3,1910.59.9,1910.62.32,1910.62.65). Another stone adze was purchased 
from the London Missionary Society, having been collected by Edward Baxter Riley, 
in the following year (1911.61.19), and another object, recorded as being a stone axe 
from ‘Fly River’, was purchased from Sydney Gerald Hewlett in 1927 (1927.73.1). 

As well as the material from Papua New Guinea, three objects from West Papua are 
recorded as archaeological. All are stone adzes, collected from Humboldt Bay by Henry 
Moseley (1915.25.30) and by Arthur Charles Burgoyne Bromley (1956.8.14) when they 
were serving on HMS Challengerin the mid 1870s, and by Charles Seligman (1940.12.277). 

The overall picture for the archaeological potential of the collections from Papua 
New Guinea is that among the stone adzes, obsidian blades and perforated discs there 
are some potentially significant bodies of material. While stone objects hold great 
potential as points of entry in the study of later prehistory and colonial interactions in 
the region — perhaps especially the four undated stone figures (1907.60.22, 1911.1.79, 
1913.65.21,1937.39.61; Bulmer and Bulmer 1962) — it is also notable that the ceramics 
from the region remain unidentified and unstudied, and that Blackwood’s pioneering 
exercises in ethnoarchaeology have never been fully studied or published. The 
stone tools from Papua New Guinea offer a distinctive opportunity to explore the 
transformative and interventionist, rather than purely participatory and observant, 
nature of anthropological collecting in the region during the early 20th century: objects 
made through partnerships and exchanges between western researchers and indigenous 
people, in which traditional or prehistoric forms were created in the present. 

27.3.2 Vanuatu 

The PRM holds c. 31 artefacts from Vanuatu that are currently defined as 
archaeological. Five of these are from the PRM founding collection, and were 
collected by Captain James Graham Goodenough (1830-1875): three shell adzes from 
Ambrym and Malakula (1884.126.240—242), and two stone adzes from Ambrym and 
Espiritu Santo (1884.126.39—40). The collections include eight further further stone 
axes and adzes: one collected by Richard Abbay, was transferred from the OUMNH 


8 1 am grateful to Matthew Spriggs for this observation. 
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in 1886 (1887.1.141); three collected by Charles F. Wood from Erromango in 1873 
(1901.24.30,1921.93.176—177); another recorded collected from Erromango, Dillon’s 
Bay (now renamed Williams’ Bay) by S. Archer, and donated in 1915 (1915.32.24); 
one collected by Robert Henry Codrington from Aoba (now Ambae) before 1888 
(1920.100.186); one collected by G.C. Frederick in 1891 from Malakula (1938.23.82); 
and one collected ‘from an old dancing ground, Peterson’s Station, Niele, Efate’, 
and donated by John Jennings in 1898 (1898.76.9). A single obsidian flake from the 
Banks Islands was also collected by Codrington (1920.100.189). Another shell adze, 
collected by G.C. Frederick in 1891, was donated in 1938 (1938.23.83). 

As well as these stone tools, there are eight undated stone carved human figures 
and heads, collected by Henry Archibald Tufnell (1899.62.393-395, 1899.62.811), 
Henry Boyle Townshend (1896.33.53), Josef Mueller (1979.4.3), Raymond Clausen 
(1999.6.16-17). Finally, there are six unidentified and undated ceramic bowls 
from Espiritu Santo, donated by G.C. Frederick (1900.49.1-4), Norman H. Hardy 

(1901.13.1) and an anonymous donor (1984.8.1), and a stalagmite ring donated from 
the collection of Harry Geoffrey Beasley (cf. 27.2.3 above), that was collected by 
Captain Meryon of HMS Katoomba in 1895 (1941.2.52). 

27.3.3 Fiji 

The PRM holds c. 71 archaeological objects from Fiji. These include eight artefacts from 
the PRM founding collection: six stone axes and adzes (1884.126.41^-4,1884.126.58- 
59), and two undated ceramic vessels: one from Nukumbati Island (1884.140.573) and 
one with no detailed provenance (1884.140.574). Four further stone adzes from the 
John Wickham Flower collection, and transferred to the PRM in 1892 (1892.67.78—79, 
1892.67.753-754), are recorded as having been collected by ‘G. MacLeay - probably 
a reference to George Macleay (1809-1891), who was the son of Alexander Macleay, 
whose collections formed the basis of the Macleay Museum at the University of Sydney. 

A collection of 12 archaeological objects from Fiji, some of which were from the 
collection of William Macgregor (a former Lieutenant-Governor of New Guinea), 
was donated to the PRM through Henry Archibald Tufnell in 1899. These included an 
object described as ‘a large stone to which offerings were made by women to induce 
fertility’ (1899.62.427), an unidentified ceramic vessel (1899.62.429), and 10 stone 
adzes (1899.62.775-782,1899.62.809-810). An assemblage of eight stone adzes and 
(1921.93.202-204, 1921.93.221-225), three carved shell balls (1921.93.218-220) five 
shell adzes (1921.93.226-230), and a ‘very old string-ray spear (1921.93.217) was 
collected by Charles F. Wood in the mid 1870s, mainly from the island of Rotuma. 
One of these stone adzes (1921.93.222) is recorded as ‘from a king’s tomb’, and 
appears to be from the burial sites described by Wood on Rotuma Island (Wood 1875: 
19-25; cf. 27.3.6 below). 9 

Another stone adze, recorded as ‘dug up on an old village site’ on Ovalau Island, 
was donated in 1925 by James Hornell (1926.1.1). Further stone adzes were donated 
from the collections of Robert Henry Codrington (1920.100.187); Graham Balfour 

(1902.24.1) ; Adolphe Brewster Joske (1905.48.1-2); Henry Balfour (1914.38.8); 
Alexander James Montgomerie Bell (1921.91.68); ‘Miss M.F. Hiron’ (1927.29.3); 
Eustace Fulcrand Bosanquet (1941.4.29, collected by WA. Miller); E. Ogilvie 

(1995.49.1) ; and Arthur Maurice Hocart (1914.56.3—4). Hocart also donated two 


9 Wood described how ‘During my stay [on Rotuma Island], I managed to procure, with a good deal 
of difficulty, some of the stone and shell implements in use by the natives before the introduction of 
iron. They consist of stone adzes and tomahawks, and also round balls made from the large clam shell 
( tridacna ); these latter, formerly weapons of war, may now be occasionally met with in their houses, used 
for pounding food’ (Wood 1875: 18). 
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undated ceramic finger bowls (1914.56.5—6). There are five further undated ceramic 
objects: a vessel donated by Sydney Gerald Hewlett in 1910 (1910.65.5), three jars 
collected in the 1870s by Cecil Cortlandt Trotter (1962.1.10-12), and an unidentified 
object transferred from Hampshire Museums Service in 1994 (1994.4.14). There is 
also a carved stone ball that was donated by Everard Im Thurn in 1923 (1923.50.9). 
The PRM also holds eight photographs of stone tools in the Fiji Museum (1949.6.3). 

273.4 New Caledonia (Nouvelle Caledonie) 

The PRM holds c. 99 archaeological objects from New Caledonia. Of these, 11 are 
from the PRM founding collection: four stone axes (1884.126.35—36, 1884.125.46), 
and seven ground stone balls, in the shape of prolate spheroids, that are recorded 
as ‘sling-stones’ (1884.29.6—11, 1884.140.918). There are many more similar stone 
balls/sling-stones in the collections from New Caledonia. Six similar stone balls/ 
sling-stones are from the collection made on Cook’s second voyage (1773-1774) by 
Johann Reinhold Forster and George Forster (1886.1.1535 .2—.7). Six more are from 
a collection made around 1880 by ‘J.E. Shaw’ (1927.67.1-6), 18 are from the John 
Evans collection (some of which were collected by John Yonge Akerman, 1928.68.9— 
13), eight (1941.2.54) are from the collection of Harry Geoffrey Beasley (cf. 27.2.3 
above), and one is from the collections of Sydney Gerald Hewlett (1927.79.2). A 
further 12 were purchased from Gustave Glaumont in 1903 (1903.54.11—12), and five 
more have no details of provenance recorded (2007.23.1—4,2007.24.1), making a total 
of 62 carved stone balls/’sling-stones’ from New Caledonia. Also purchased by the 
PRM from Glaumont was a nbouet (1903.54.1; historically known as a ‘cannibal’ knife, 
see Thomas 1991: 138) with a nephrite blade, and eight nephrite adzes (1903.54.2-9). 

Nine stone adzes came to the PRM from various sources: three purchased from 
John Jennings (1898.76.1—3) and Archibald Colquhoun Bell (1921.91.67), and six 
donations of single adzes by Manchester College (collected by S. Archer, 1915.32.23), 
Louis Colville Gray Clarke (1919.1.9), Arthur John de Havilland Bushnell (1921.44.11), 
J.S.D. Thornton (1967.37.3), and from the estate of John Evans (1928.68.6-7). A 
further adze blade was recorded as ‘dug up at a chrome mine’, and was donated 
by T.D. Dunlop in 1923 (1923.16.1), and yet another was transferred from the 
Ashmolean Museum in 1969, having been purchased at an earlier date in London by 
Reginald Campbell Thompson (1969.34.527). 

The one archaeological object from New Caledonia that is not made of stone - 
an undated ceramic vessel (1923.74.1) — was purchased from Emma Hadfield of the 
London Missionary Society along with seven stones recorded as ‘fishing’, ‘fighting’ 
and ‘crop-protector’ amulets (1923.74.10-16). A perforated stone amulet, collected 
by Edward Armytage from an unnamed sea captain, came to the PRM through the 
Wellcome Institute in 1985 (1985.49.222). Finally, a specimen of greenstone, recorded 
as used ‘for simulating nephrite’, was donated by Henry Balfour in 1929 (1929.7.2). 

27.3.5 Solomon Islands 

The Solomon Islands were a focus of research interest for Henry Balfour (Curator of 
the PRM, 1890-1939), and he published studies of arrow shafts (Balfour 1888,1889) 
and human and bird figures on canoe prows (Balfour 1905) from the region. The 
PRM holds c. 133 archaeological objects from the Solomon Islands. Five of these are 
from the PRM founding collection: a stone pipe bowl (1884.101.37), a carved stone 
head depicting a tattooed face (1884.65.67), and a shell adze (1884.126.243), and 
two carved Tridacna shell pendants (1884.77.25-26). Two stone adzes from the John 
Wickham Flower collection, collected by George Macleay, were transferred from the 
OUMNH in 1892 (1892.67.80,1892.67.755). 
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Some 28 archaeological objects were donated to the PRM by Henry Boyle 
Townshend Somerville in 1894—1895 (cf. Waite 1984). These comprise a collection 
recorded as ‘from a grave, New Georgia group’: an unquantified assemblage of human 
bone (1894.26.70), 10 perforated shell rings (1894.26.12,1894.26.69), 10 fragments of 
shell rings (1894.26.12), and a shell armlet (1895.22.63). Somerville also donated two 
stone adzes from Uki Island (1894.26.64—65). Objects recorded as collected by Admiral 
Monro of HMS Penguin, ‘when surveying with Commander Boyle Somerville’, include a 
shell armlet, a fragment of a shell armlet, and two shell pendants recorded as ‘excavated 
from graves, New Georgia’ (1926.23.86-89), and three stone adzes (1926.23.11-12, 
1927.40.7). Five further objects recorded as excavated from a grave - two shell rings, 
two shell fragments and a shell pendant recorded as from ‘Eddystone Rock, near 
Simbo’ in New Georgia 10 — were donated by Norman H. Hardy (1900.55.552-553, 
1901.13.7—8). Taken together, these artefacts hold the potential to contribute to the 
current understanding of traditions of mortuary practice in this region (Walter and 
Sheppard 2009; cf. Davidson and Leach 1991). 

There are c. 55 more stone adzes from the collections of John Evans (1928.68.5) 
and Harry Geoffrey Beasley (1936.56.1—2; cf. 27.2.3 above), transferred from the 
OUMNH (1953.6.55-56), and donated by Henry Archibald Tufnell (1889.62.’786-787), 
Graham Balfour (1902.24.2—3), F.H. Drew of the Melanesian Mission (1911.5.22—45, 
1911.54.45), Stephen Montague Burrows (1935.36.83), Charles F. Wood (1901.24.24- 
29, 1921.93.30-53), and Robert Henry Codrington (1920.100.185). As well as these 
adzes, Codrington also donated an undated carved stone figure of a crouching man, 
which was collected before 1888 (1920.100.438), while Wood also donated an iron 
adze recoded as ‘made from a ship’s bolt, in imitation of the prevailing form of 
stone blade’ (1921.93.54), and nine stone and shell scrapers (1921.93.55-63) from San 
Cristobal. The remaining five objects are carved shell artefacts comprising a fragment 
of a door of a mortuary hut ‘of some antiquity’, collected by William Sinker of the 
Melanesian Mission (1954.8.128), and four carved Tridacna shell ‘grave ornaments’ 
collected by Charles Morris Woodford and the Melanesian Mission (1954.8.129— 
131, 1954.8.131, 1954.10.9), from the collection of Harry Geoffrey Beasley (Edge- 
Partington and Joyce 1904; Woodford 1905; Waite 2011). 

27.3.6 Micronesia 

The PRM holds c. 105 archaeological objects from the Federated States of Micronesia, 
none of which are from the PRM founding collection. The first artefact to be 
donated to the PRM was a single carved stone, interpreted as a sling-stone, given by 
John Fiot Pearse Maclear in 1893 (1893.36.1 .2). The PRM also holds a shell adze 
collected by Henry Nottidge Moseley while serving on HMS Challenger (1915.25.86), 
a perforated crystalline rock disc purchased from J.F.G. Umlauff ( 1928.60.1), two 
further perforated stone discs - one collected by A.R. Smithwickin 1925 (2003.85.1), 
one by Harry Beasley (1941.2.67; cf. 27.2.3 above), and a carved shell ball interpreted 
as a sling-stone collected by Charles Seligman (1940.12.676). 

However, the archaeological material from Micronesia are dominated by two 
collections. First is a collection of c. 53 artefacts made by Charles F. Wood in 1873, 
during a yachting trip (Wood 1875: 19-25; cf. 27.3.3 above). Some 27 of these were 
collected from Kosrae Island * 11 (Caroline Islands), and comprise seven shell armlets 
(1921.93.308-314), 17 Tridacna shell adzes (1901.24.31-34,1921.93.238-250), a shell 
scraper (1921.93.252), and two stone pounders (1921.93.253-254). The remaining 


10 Matthew Spriggs (pers. comm.) has pointed out that it is possible that this refers to the island of Simbo. 

11 Kosrae Island is also recorded in the Museum’s primary documentation under its former names of Ualan 
and Kusaie. 
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c. 26 objects were collected from the island of Pohnpei (Ponape), and comprise 
19 rectangular perforated plaques of shell (1921.93.307), two shell fish-hooks 
(1921.93.329-330), and five Tridacna shell adzes (1921.93.234-237,1921.93.518). 

Second is an assemblage of c. 45 artefacts that are also from the island of Pohnpei 
(Ponape), but derive from excavations undertaken by F.W Christian at Nan Madol: a 
megalithic site that developed from c. 500 CE, consisting of some 95 artificial islets 
in the district of Madolenihmw (Metalanim). The fieldwork was carried out in 1896, 
and published by Christian in 1899 (Christian 1899a, 1899b, 1899c), and was one of 
the first archaeological interventions undertaken at the site. Most of the objects were 
donated by Christian himself, and are recorded as ‘dug up in the central vault on the 
sacred island of Tanach, March 15 1899’, and comprise c. 31 ‘unfinished shell fishing- 
hook shanks’ (1899.82.5) and a Tridacna shell adze (1899.82.1). 12 The remaining 13 
objects, simply recorded as from Christian’s excavations at Nan Madol, came to the 
PRM from the collection of Harry Geoffrey Beasley, and comprise objects recorded as 
follows (within 1954.8.132): two Tridacna shell adzes, two unfinished shell pendants, a 
perforated spondylus shell, two shell chisels, five fragments of carved shell bracelets, a 
further unidentified shell object with incised decoration, and an unidentified stone tool. 

The PRM holds c. 16 Micronesian ‘archaeological’, objects that are from outside 
the Federated States of Micronesia. From Kiribati, there is a piece of stalactite used 
for making fish-hooks (1895.28.2), donated by Thomas Graham Balfour, and a shank 
of stalacmite from which a bone fish-hook would be lashed (1921.93.371), collected 
by Charles F. Wood. Also collected by Wood are c. 13 pearl shell fish-hook shanks 
and hook points from Mile (Marshall Islands) (1921.93.342—346, 1921.93.352—358). 
There is also a turtle-bone scraper (1929.88.2) from Palau, and a shell adze from the 
PRM founding collection, also from Palau (1884.126.236). 

27.4 Australia 
27.4.1 Overview 

The PRM holds c. 16,022 archaeological objects from Australia. Some 14,497 of these 
are from Tasmania, and of these c. 12,543 are from a single collection: a collection 
of artefacts (all but eight of which are stone tools) that was purchased by the PRM 
from Ernest Westlake in the 1930s. The remaining c. 3,480 archaeological objects 
from Australia consist of c. 1,954 artefacts from Tasmania, and c. 1,526 artefacts from 
elsewhere in Australia. Just 14 of these 3,479 objects are from the PRM founding 
collection, all of which are stone axes (1884.126.18-26, 1884.126.30-34). Little is 
currently known about these axes, although three are recorded as from Queensland 
(1884.126.18-19, 1884.126.33), one of which was collected at Port Bowen, 
Queensland, probably by Frederick Matthew Rayner when serving on HMS Vincent 
in the 1850s (1884.126.33). 

The vast majority of the archaeological collections can be located by state. The 
next seven sections discuss the collections by state: from Tasmania (27.4.2) and 
the Westlake Collection (27.4.3) to New South Wales (27.4.4), Victoria (27.4.5), 
Queensland (27.4.6), South Australia (27.4.7), Northern Territory (27.4.8), and 
Western Australia (27.4.9). 

Those c. 44 objects that cannot be located by state include some of the artefacts 
from the PRM founding collection; 10 stone tools transferred from the OUMNH 
in 1887 and 1892 (1887.1.5-6, 1891.61.6, 1892.67.77, 1892.67.748-752); a stone axe 


12 Six unfinished shell fishing-hook shanks from the same excavations were also donated to the PRM, but 
were exchanged with Edward Lovett (for 1900.57.1—3). 
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fragment collected by Robert Peel and donated to the PRM by the Anthropological 
Institute (1893.83.2; cf. Wake 1871: xxxi); two stone axes from the collection of 
E.B. Tylor (1911.32.70, 1917.53.150); three stone tools donated by Huugh Shortt 
of Salisbury Museum (1950.10.68—70); and a number of other single donations of 
stone tools. 

27.4.2 Tasmania 

The PRM holds c. 14,534 objects from Tasmania, of which almost all - c. 14,497 - are 
currently defined as ‘archaeological’. The bulk of this is made up of the estimated 
12,543 objects that comprise the Westlake Collection of stone tools - a collection 
that represents some 9% of the total world archaeological collections of the PRM. 
The Westlake collection is considered in a separate section below (27.4.3). 

However, quite apart from the Westlake collection, the PRM also holds a further 
c. 1,954 archaeological objects from Tasmania. The island was the subject of papers 
on stone tools by Edward Burnett Tylor and Henry Balfour (Tylor 1893, 1895, 
1898, 1900; Balfour 1925, 1929). Tylor’s particular interest was in the potential for 
Tasmanian stone tool technology to be seen as representative of a contemporary 
Stone Age culture, ‘at a somewhat less advanced stage...than the Palaeolithic men 
of Europe, who habitually shaped many of their stone implements into more regular 
and effective forms by skilful alternate flaking on either side’ (Tylor 1890: vi—vii; cf. 
Murray 1992; Gamble and Moutsiou 2011). 

Some 1,585 artefacts in the Tasmanian collections derive from the collection of 
E.B. Tylor, having been donated between 1889 and 1917. This is however a very rough 
estimate, since the collections have remained unstudied since they were deposited by 
Tylor. One record, for example, for an unquantified number of stone tools donated 
from Tylor’s estate is estimated as comprising c. 1,000 objects (1917.53.736). The 
earliest object to be donated was a cast of a stone tool from Taunton Museum, donated 
in November 1889 (1889.33.1). It is probable that this is a cast of the same object 
discussed by Tylor in his 1865 book The Early History of Mankind, where he wrote that 

The Tasmanians sometimes used for cutting or notching wood a very rude 
instrument. Eye-witnesses describe how they would pick up a suitable flat stone, 
knock off chips from one side, partly or all around the edge, and use it without 
more ado; and there is a specimen corresponding exactly to this description in the 
Taunton Museum (Tylor 1865: 195). 

A donation by Tylor in December 1910 comprised an estimated 317 stone tools, 
collected by Joseph Paxton Moir and ‘Mr Green, NW Coast’, and are recorded as being 
from ‘McAuliffes’ (1910.42.1). A second very large unquantified collection of animal 
bone and stone tools, ‘dug up in a midden on Bruni [Bruny] Island’, was donated at 
the same time, and is currently estimated as comprising c. 100 objects (1910.42.2). Also 
given in December 1910 were three casts of stone tools from Taunton Museum, made 
in 1893 (1910.42.3). A further c. 21 stone tools ‘from Dr Tylor’s collection’were donated 
by Alexander James Montgomerie Bell in September 1911 (1911.30.6—26). Some 51 
more stone tools, also from Tylor’s collection, having been collected by Joseph Paxton 
Moir, were passed to the PRM by Bell in 1920 (1921.91.1—51). 

A single stone tool, recorded as a ‘rough Tasmanian implement of agate, worked 
to a blunt point’ was donated in 1911 (1911.32.71). The remaining objects donated 
by Tylor came from his estate, through his widow Anna Tylor, in 1917. These include 
stone tools from Cambridge (1917.53.152) and Colebrook (1917.53.153-156) 
collected by John V. Cook, and a collection of c. 87 stone tools collected by Alexander 
Morton, W.L. Williamson, and J.P Moir (1917.53.157—243). The most recent record 
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(1917.53.736) is the unquantified assemblage of c. 1,000 stone tools also donated 
through Anna Tylor after his death. 

A more modest collection of stone tools came from Henry Balfour: five stone 
tools loaned in 1893 (1893.80.5-9), eight stone tools donated in 1913 (1913.25.31— 
38), a single stone tool donated in 1917 (1917.9.50), and three gun-flint bequeathed 
in 1939 (1938.35.252-254). 

A number of other collectors, apart from Tylor and Balfour, are represented 
by the Tasmanian collections. Working through them roughly in chronological order 
of donation, the first material is a collection of c. 10 stone tools donated by the 
Curator of the Hobart Museum in June 1904 (1904.15.1—10). A stone axe and an 
unquantified assemblage of stone tools and shells from a midden at Waterloo Point 
were donated by Elsie Dry Beech in 1905 (1905.34.1-2). Some 15 stone tools were 
donated by Reverend C.G. Wilkinson of Launceston Grammar School through the 
British Museum in 1906 (1906.38.1—15). A further c. 39 stone tools, collected by 
E.A. Elliott, the Honorary Secretary of the Tasmanian Field Naturalists Club at 
sites including Kelvedon Estate, were donated in November 1909 (1909.48.1-39; 
see Noetling 1907a; see also Noetling 1907b, 1907c, 1908). A collection of c. 44 
stone tools from sites near Hobart, collected by John V. Cook, were donated by A.W. 
Clemes in 1910 (1910.41.1—44). An unquantified assemblage of shells and opercula 
from a midden at Brown’s River, West Hobart was collected by Sydney Gerald 
Hewlett in 1912 (1912.17.3), along with two stone tools (1912.67.9, 1927.6.9). Also 
collected by Hewlett are six stone scrapers found near Hobart, and purchased by the 
PRM in 1934 (1934.72.1—6). Alfred Stephen Kenyon, who also gave a large collection 
of archaeological material from Victoria (see 27.4.5 below), donated a single stone 
tool from Tasmania in 1917 (1917.10.39). Some 27 stone tools were purchased at a 
sale at Stevens Auction Rooms in January 1920 (1920.88.1—27). A collection of c. 56 
stone tools, collected by Joseph Paxton Moir and purchased at a sale at Sotheby’s on 
nine November 1921 by Louis Colville Gray Clarke, were donated to the PRM by 
Clarke in 1921 (1921.67.1-56). 

An unquantified assemblage of more than 100 stone tools from a midden near 
Hobart and other sites was donated by Alfred Walter Francis Fuller in 1935 (1935.17.1-3; 
see Waterfield and King 2006). An unquantified collection of stone tools from Orford, 
near Hobart was donated by Francis Knowles in 1930 (1930.3.2-5). Finally, a collection 
of 13 stone tools collected from Little Swanport River by an unnamed American woman 
were donated to the PRM by Sir Richard Doll in September 1980 (1980.12.1-13). 

27.4.3 The Westlake Collection 

Of the c. 16,021 Australian artefacts that are currently defined as ‘archaeological’ in 
the PRM database, some 80% (12,543) are from the collection of Ernest Westlake 
(1856-1922). Westlake was a geologist (Westlake 1888), and a founding member of 
the Hampshire Field Club, and of the Order of Woodcraft Chivalry - an alternative 
to the Boy Scouts, which was later renamed the Woodcraft Folk (Delair 1981,1985). 
Over his lifetime Westlake collected a wide range of fossils, geological specimens 
and archaeological stone tools. His fossil collections are held by Salisbury and South 
Wiltshire Museum, and there is also a significant collection of geological material in 
the OUMNH. The Westlake Collection of stone tools from Tasmania held by the 
PRM was purchased in April 1934, although some aspects of the purchase were not 
completed until January 1940, shortly after Henry Balfour’s death (1934.83.1—999; 
1934.84.1—4171, 1934.85.1-2805, 1934.86.1—4391). However, it appears that much 
of the collection was already on loan to the PRM by 1924 (Petch and Taylor 2008), 
when Henry Balfour wrote in the PRM’s Annual Report for 1924 that 
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I have been engaged in research work upon the very fine collection of Tasmanian 
stone implements formed by the late Mr. E. Westlake. This is by far the finest 
collection of its kind in the kingdom and will throw much light upon the status of 
the Tasmanians among Stone-age peoples (PRM Annual Report 1924: unpaginated) 

Balfour studied the Westlake stone tools during the 1920s and 1930s, publishing a 
paper on them in 1925 (Balfour 1925). The PRM holds an unpublished manuscript, 
hand-written by Balfour, titled ‘Stone Implements of the Natives of Tasmania’, with 
editorial notes and an introduction written by Tom Penniman and Beatrice Blackwood 
(PRM Manuscript Collections). 

The vast majority of the enormous Westlake Collection comprises stone artefacts. 
However, there are c. 349 objects that are made of other materials: c. 309 objects 
are described as ‘fossilized wood tools’, mostly from the East Coast of Tasmania 
(1934.84.801-1107, 1934.84.3861); two flaked glass tools (1934.86.2670-2671); a 
kangaroo bone tool from Adventure Bay (1934.86.2507); and c. 37 specimens of 
ochre (1934.83.81, 1983.447-450, 1934.83.862-883, 1934.83.1275). As well as the 
objects, the PRM holds a very large documentary archive of Westlake’s papers (PRM 
Manuscript Collections, Westlake Papers; cf. Plomley 1991). The c. 12,194 stone tools 
were collected by Westlake himself during a visit to Tasmania in 1908-1910, and by 
James Paxton Moir, who had also been a collector for Tylor’s collection of Tasmanian 
material, and was also the collector of the Tasmanian artefacts donated by Louis 
Colville Gray Clarke in 1921 (see 27.4.4 above). A wide range of sites and fieldwork 
is represented, but the collection and Balfour’s notes and manuscript remain almost 
completely unstudied (but see Taylor 2012). 

27.4.4 New South Wales 

There are c. 696 archaeological artefacts from New South Wales. No more detailed 
provenance is provided for five of these objects: a stone adze from the collection of 
Charles Seligman (1940.12.230), a stone axe from the collection of John Wickham 
Flower, transferred from the OUMNH in 1892 (1892.67.746), two stone tools 
donated by Alan Herbert Colbert (1932.42.38, 1935.71.3), and a stone axe collected 
by Henry Nottidge Moseley during the voyage of HMS Challenger in 1872-1876 
(1915.25.19). Also from Moseley’s 1870s travels is an unquantified assemblage of 
shells from a kitchen midden at Berowra Creek, Hawkesbury River (1887.1.693): a 
site that he visited twice, publishing an account that described this shell midden, and 
suggesting that it ‘was in old times the haunt of numerous Aborigines, who lived on 
its banks in order to eat the oysters and mussels and the fish’ (Moseley 1892: 234). 

Other early collections include a stone axe collected from Richmond River by 
‘T. Wilson’ and donated in 1886 (1886.7.1); five further stone axes and four stone 
pounders from the same area collected by James Francis Turner, Bishop of Grafton 
and Armidale (1893.38.1—9); a stone axe from Condobolin transferred from the 
OUMNH with no details of field collector or donor (1887.1.7); three stone axes 
collected ‘in the bush, New England, NSW’ by J.E. Woodward and donated in 1892 
(1892.23.1-3); two stone axes from Jackson’s Farm near Gulgong, Mudgee donated by 
John Abercromby (1901.9.11-12); and a stone grinder collected by Harry Stockdale, 
purchased by Norman H. Hardy, and donated to the PRM by Robert Francis Wilkins 
(1900.55.199). There are also also nine cylindro-conical stones (‘cycles’) from New 
South Wales: seven collected from Louth and elsewhere in the Shires of Bourke 
or Central Darling before 1907 by Graham Officer, and donated by Andrew Lang 
in 1907 (1907.49.1-7), and two (1900.55.288-289) recovered by Harry Stockdale 
around 1900 from a grave at Wilcannia, and passed to the PRM through Wilkins and 
Hardy as with the stone grinder mentioned above. Three objects from New South 
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Wales were donated by Francis Knowles between 1930 and 1950: a stone axe from 
Brindley Park, Merriwa, Upper Hunter Shire (1930.3.1); a stone axe ‘found in a bola 
[bora ground] near Wongwibinda [Wangwibinda] near Armidale’ by Mr G.A. Cooke 
(1933.72.27); and a cast of a stone axe from Wilcannia (1950.1.2). 

Records that relate more clearly to active archaeological field collection are 
provided from a number of other sites. Among the objects donated by Charles 
Seligman there are c. 275 stone tools from New South Wales. These comprise nine 
stone flakes and cores collected by William Cooke Daniels from ‘a stone implement 
factory near Sydney’ (1906.34.1-39); an unquantified assemblage of perhaps 268 
stone flakes and debitage recorded as from sites ‘near Sydney’ (1940.12.673-675). An 
assemblage of c. 36 stone tools collected by George Henry Lane Fox Pitt-Rivers (the 
grandson of Augustus Henry Lane Fox Pitt-Rivers) is also recorded as being from 
‘near Sydney’ (1925.18.15-50). 

Also from Sydney and its environs is a wide range of material collected from 
coastal sites. The first donations are three stone tools from Bondi Beach and 
Maroubra Bay collected by J.P Jackson in 1913 (1913.43.1-3). An assemblage of 
c. 49 stone tools from a number of stone tool production sites on sand dunes near 
Cronulla, Bate Bay and Quilbray Bay, was collected by Thomas Whitelegge, 13 a 
naturalist who discovered the sites in 1900 and co-authored an account of ‘Aboriginal 
workshops on the coast of New South Wales’ in 1907 (Etheridge and Whitelegge 
1907; 1914.79.2—50). Further stone tools from the Cronulla and Quilbray Bay area 
were donated by Alan Herbert Coltart (1932.42.1-22, 1932.42.32-34, 1932.42.36, 
1932.42.40—41), along with stone tools from Murramarang (1932.42.42, 1932.42.70) 
and Woolongong: from sites at Point Kembla, (1932.42.23-31), Bellambi (1932.42.35, 
1932.42.37, 1932.42.39, 1932.42.43), and Maroubra Bay (1935.71.2). 14 

Further material from the Sydney coastline was included within a collection 
that came to the PRM through an exchange with the Australian Museum, Sydney 
in 1950. There are c. 90 stone tools from New South Wales in this collection 
(1950.2.3—93). Much of this material comprises stone scrapers, points and cores 
derived from fieldwork at two ‘surface workshops’ near a rockshelter at Lapstone 
Creek, Emu Plains, eastern New South Wales, published by Frederick D. McCarthy 
in 1948 (McCarthy 1948; 1950.2.14-20, 1950.2.30-32, 1950.2.53-55, 1950.2.77-78, 
1950.2.82-87, 1950.2.90). 15 The remaining objects comprise assemblages from 
Cronulla and Quibray Bay (1950.2.11, 1950.2.33—35, 1950.2.74); Murramarang 
(1950.2.5-6, 1950.2.21-28, 1950.2.56-65, 1950.2.75); Bellambi (1950.2.4, 1950.2.7, 
1950.2.9-10, 1950.2.12, 1950.2.66-71); Shell Harbour (1950.2.73, 1950.2.81); 
Singleton, Hunter Valley (1950.2.3, 1950.2.13, 1950.2.36-52, 1950.2.72, 1950.2.76); 
Tuross Head (1950.2.29); Anna Bay, Port Stephens (1950.2.79); Mereweather, 
Newcastle (1950.2.8); Point Plomer, Port Macquarie (1950.2.80); ‘Central Tableland’ 
(1950.2.89); Lawrence’s Paddocks, Duckmaloi River, Blue Mountains (1950.2.88); and 
Wilcannia (including Mena Murtee) (1950.2.91—93). 

A large unquantified assemblage of stone tools (more than 110 in total) and a 
sample of ‘white earth used as a pigment’ was collected from ‘an old campsite at 
Brigagee near Nurrandera, Merose Creek’ in southern New South Wales by Daniel 
James Mahony (1915.39.8—10). There is also a stone axe from Wee Watta, Killara, near 
Sydney, donated by the National Museum, Melbourne (now Museum Victoria) in 
1920 (1920.60.1). Further individual stone axes from New South Wales comprise one 


13 This assemblage, transferred from the OUMNH in 1914, was previously recorded as collected by 
‘Whiteleage’, but research for this chapter identified this as a mis-transcription of Whitelegge. 

14 One further stone tool is recorded as from a currently unidentified site: C L. Illd’ (1932.42.38). 

15 Also recorded as from the Emu Plains is a stone axe collected by H.S. Stanley in 1928 (1929.29.1). 
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‘found near Buckland Bridge Ovens, South Australia’, donated by Robert Rawlinson 
in 1865, and transferred from the Ashmolean Museum in 1969 (1969.34.15), and 
one from Bourke, donated by Alfred Walter Francis Fuller (1936.80.14). A collection 
made by Stanley Robert Mitchell includes four ‘Tula’-type axes from Dunlop 
(1950.6.10), an end-scraper from Wilcannia (1950.6.6), and an ‘Elouera’-type adze 
blade from Bellambi, Wollongong (1950.6.11). Finally, there are three stone tools 
from Murramurang, collected by John Mulvaney in the 1960s (2003.113.1—3). 

27.4.5 Victoria 

There are c. 519 ‘archaeological’ artefacts from Victoria, among which the earliest 
donation is a fragment of polished stalagmite from the collection of Alexander 
James Montgomerie Bell (1912.19.1). Another of the earliest donations is a stone axe 
from Kilmore donated by Walter Baldwin Spencer (1914.36.1). Spencer also donated 
stone tools from midden sites at Wilson’s Promentory, Gippsland (1924.7.7—10) Cape 
Wollamai (1924.7.11-15), and Altona Bay (1924.7.3-6). 

The largest single collector for the region in the PRM collections is Alfred Stephen 
Kenyon. In 1915 he donated a large unquantified assemblage of worked stone - more 
than 110 objects — from sites including Golborn River Gippsland, Buckley’s Swamp, 
Chatsworh Quarry, and Daytrap (1915.31.1 4—19). A later donation comprises c. 57 
stone tools collected by Alfred Stephen Kenyon from a number of sites in Daytrap, 
Portland, Warrnambool, Grampians National Park and Glenthompson and elsewhere 
(1917.10.1—38). Perhaps almost as large as Kenyon’s collections is the material 
collected by Daniel James Mahony: an unquantified assemblage of more than 120 
stone tools ‘from an old camp site, Leigh River, Inverleigh’ (1915.39.11—25); and c. 
16 stone tools collected ‘from an old camp site’ near Warrnambool, (1915.39.1—7). 

A number of smaller collections make up the rest of the archaeological collections 
from Victoria. Principal among these are the c. 46 stone tools collected by PRM 
Curator Henry Balfour when visiting Melbourne: c. 30 from at Keilor (1917.9.10— 
15) and c. 16 at Maribyrnong (1917.9.16—19). An assemblage of c. 20 stone flakes, 
surface-collected at Altona and Rockbank, Melbourne by C.S. Walker, was donated 
to the PRM by Leonhard Adam through J.L. Myres in 1946 (1946.10.56—57). Some 
eight further stone flakes from Altona were donated by Leonhard Adam in 1948 
(1948.4.1), and c. six further stone tools, from a midden at Shelly Beach, Phillip Island, 
was also donated by Adam (1947.11.1, 1948.4.2). An assemblage of c. five stone tools 
collected from Mount William, Grampians National Park (1948.11.1—5), and c. 50 
stone flakes from Point Cook, Melbourne (1948.4.4) were collected by Peter Darrell 
Rider Williams-Hunt. A collection made by Stanley Robert Mitchell includes c. 23 
stone scrapers from Port Arlington, Willaura and Inverleigh (1950.6.5, 1950.6.7). 
There are also four stone tools from Anakie, Geelong, donated by John Mulvaney in 
1971 (2003.133.7, 2003.133.10-11, 2003.133.20). 

Finally, an assemblage of c. 27 stone tools, donated by Brian Gilmore Maegraith in 
1934 on behalf of the South Australian Museum, derives from sites in South Australia 
or Victoria, including Altona Bay and Lake Lonsdale (Victoria) and Lyndhurst, 
Stuart’s Range, Burra, and Southern Cooper’s Creek (South Australia) (1934.44.1-26). 
Similarly, c. 14 stone tools donated by Thomas Draper Campbell in 1937 derive from 
the same sites in South Australia, Queensland or Victoria (1937.17.12—25). 

27.4.6 Queensland 

There are c. 69 archaeological artefacts from Queensland. Apart from three stone axes 
from the PRM founding collection (1884.126.18, 1884.126.33; see 27.5.1 above), the 
earliest artefacts collected from Queensland include a stone axe collected from Mackenzie 
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River in 1865 (1891.13.1), and a stone axe collected by Reverend WW Spicer, donated 
to the OUMNH, and transferred to the PRM in 1886 (1887.1.480). Further stone axes, 
with no detailed provenance, were donated by or purchased from T. Herbert Brown 
(1914.34.1), F.C. Kinchant (1918.46.13), ‘Tyrrell’ (1923.73.1), C.B. Inman (1930.15.1), 
James Thomas Hooper (1930.73.1,1923.76.1—3), Wilfred Hammerton Antrobus Cowell 
(1937.15.1—2), Charles Seligman (1940.12.231), R.R. Marett (1942.2.4), Magdalen College 
School (1943.4.48—49), Herbert Vander Vord Noone (1947.9.63). 

A collection from the Torres Straits, made by Alfred Cort Haddon on his first 
(zoological) expedition to the Torres Straits in 1888 (see Fleure 1941: 452), includes 
a carved stone figure (1889.34.127), and an object described as a rounded pebble 
(1889.34.129). Also from the Torres Straits is a carved stone figure of a shark 
purchased from Stevens Auction Rooms (1903.46.1). 

A small range of material derives from archaeological collecting elsewhere in 
Queensland. There are two scrapers collected by Alfred Stephen Kenyon from 
Longreach (1917.10.20-21), and four scrapers and ‘tula’-type adzes collected from 
Nappa Merrie, Oontoo and donated by John Mulvaney in 1971 (2003.133.12-14, 
2003.133.26-27). Two wooden clubs, recorded as ‘dug up when excavating for a tank 
on the St George-Bolton Road, south Queensland, 48 miles west of St George’, were 
donated by George Cole in 1914 (1914.35.1-2). An assemblage of stone tools - four 
stone axes, three sandstone pounders or rubbers, c. 26 stone flakes, and a fragment of 
‘ochreous stone’ — were collected by Robert Cosby Knowles from his farm at Namarva, 
Winton, and donated to the PRM by Francis Knowles in 1933 (1933.48.1-10). 

27.4.7 South Australia 

There are c. 76 archaeological objects from South Australia, and additionally c. 41 objects 
that may be from South Australia or Victoria, which are listed in 27.4.5 above. One of the 
earliest donations is a stone axe found by Robert Rawlinson from ‘near Buckland Bridge 
Ovens’, and donated to the Ashmolean Museum in 1865, before being transferred to the 
PRM in 1969 (1969.34.15). An even earlier donation is vessel made from a human calvaria, 
known to have been at Christ Church, Oxford by 1860, and transferred to the PRM in 
1887 (1887.33.25). A stone axe from the collection of John Wickham Flower, recorded as 
being from Mount Gambier, was transferred from the OUMNH in 1892 (1892.67.745). 

Further stone tools include a stone axe from Lake Eyre donated by John Bagot 
(1902.49.4), a stone core from Ooldea donated by Theodore George Bentley Osborn 
(1940.7.304), and two stone tools from Talem Bend, Murray River donated by Stephen 
Kenyon (1915.31.2-3). There is also an assemblage of five stone tools collected 
by Harold More Cooper from sites at Hog Bay and Discovery Lagoon, Kangaroo 
Island, and from Noarlunga, Hallett’s Cove, Brachina Creek, (1947.1.68-72); a stone 
grinder and a ‘natural phallic stone’ from South Australia were donated by George 
Henry Lane Fox Pitt-Rivers in 1925 (1925.18.13—14); an assemblage of c. 19 stone 
tools collected from sites including Ooldea, Miller’s Creek, Morphet Vale, Moonta 
and Moana, Adelaide by Herbert Vander Vord Noone in the 1930s, (1947.9.44-61, 
1947.9.72); and four stone tools collected from Hood’s Drift, Longorong by Stanley 
Robert Mitchell (1950.6.4). There are also two stone points from Mulka collected 
by Mitchell (1950.6.8—9), and a further stone point from Mulka collected by Peter 
Darrell Rider Williams-Hunt (1948.4.3). Some 18 stone tools from sites near 
Woomera and including Purple Downs, Eucolo, Philip Ponds, Lake Hart and Oakden 
Hills were donated by John Mulvaney in 1971 (2003.133.1, 2003.133.6, 2003.133.15- 
19, 2003.133.21-33). Finally, in addition to the material mentioned in 27.4.5 above, 
objects donated by Thomas Draper Campbell in 1937 included stone tools from 
Lyndhurst, Cooper Creek, Burra, Miller’s Creek and Stuart Range (1937.17.1—11). 
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27.4.8 Northern Territory 

There are c. 52 archaeological objects recorded as being from the Northern Territory. 
A stone axe from the PRM founding collection (1884.126.34) is simply recorded 
as from ‘N. Territory S. Australia’. Two quartzite spear-heads, donated by William 
Downing Webster in 1896, are simply recorded as from ‘N. Australia’ (1896.66.3-4). 

The collections include c. 33 spear-heads made of glass, quartzite stone and 
porcelain from telegraph insulators. A glass spear-head from Victoria River, a glass 
knife from MacDonnell Ranges, and a quartzite spear-head were collected by Harry 
Stockdale, and purchased from Norman H. Hardy by Robert Francis Wilkins, who 
donated them to the PRM in 1900 (1900.55.41, 1900.55.266). Another glass spear¬ 
head - possibly made from a Pond’s Cold Cream jar - was collected by Mr Badger of 
Pahiatua, New Zealand’, and donated to the PRM by ‘Dr Comber’ in 1926 (1926.47.1). 
There are more glass or porcelain spear-heads, from Port Darwin (1930.38.1—2), 
Livingstone Ranges (1932.53.59), and Alice Springs (1960.12.6). There is also a stone 
spear-head purchased from Fred Snare (1900.61.2), c. 21 quartzite and glass spear¬ 
heads collected from Livingstone Ranges by Eric Conran (1932.53.60-80), and six 
more quartzite and glass spear-heads purchased from Glendining’s Auction Houses 
in 1936 (1936.72.2—5, 1936.72.7, 1936.72.9). An unworked fragment of porcelain 
insulator, collected by Howard and Frances Morphy in 1980, was donated in 1997 
(1997.37.2). This type of object is discussed alongside the ‘Kimberley points’ from 
Western Australia in 27.4.9 below. 

Further objects include a chert flake from Roper River donated by Alfred Stephen 
Kenyon (1917.10.28), a stone axe collected by Stockdale was purchased from James 
Edge Partington in 1914 (1913.65.45), a stone axe collected by J. Bradshaw from 
Victoria River, and donated through the British Museum in 1906 (1906.11.1), ‘a 
specimen of mica with crystal’ collected by Norah E. Finch in 1947 (1952.10.16), 
and three stone points from Ingaladdi donated by John Mulvaney (2003.133.34—36). 
A bone awl and two stone grinders collected from the MacDonnell Ranges by the 
Horn Scientific Expedition in 1894 were donated by Willian Austin Horn in 1897 
(1897.36.25, 1897.36.33-34). Another bone awl was collected from Mellville Island 
by Henry Kenneth Fry, and donated in 1914 (1914.37.1). There are two undated 
incised and painted stone ceremonial objects {tyiverrenge) collected on the Spencer- 
Gillen expedition of 1901-1902, and donated by Walter Baldwin Spencer in 1903 
(1903.39.74—75). Finally, there is a spent bullet, collected by Aboriginal women 
from Yirrkala from a Second World War firing range at Melville Bay, and used to 
manufacture pipe-bowls. This object was collected by Frances Morphy in 1973 
(1997.37.1). 

27.4.9 Western Australia 

The PRM holds c. 68 archaeological objects from Western Australia, all but nine of 
which are pressure-flaked points made from glass, stone and porcelain, and mainly 
from the Kimberley region: a type of object often referred to as a ‘Kimberley point’. 

The earliest objects of this type to be donated were two spear-heads (1896.46.1- 
2), fashioned from the porcelain of a telegraph insulator and from a sheet of glass 
respectively at Broome in the Kimberley district, donated by the Council of the Royal 
Colonial Institute. Two glass spear-heads were donated by William Saville Kent in 1896 
(1896.50.2-3). Eight spear-heads made of bottle and sheet glass were collected by 
Emile Clement (1898.75.29—32,1900.20.1,1900.20.4—5,1924.63.26) along with stone 
and bone tools used for manufacturing such objects (1900.20.2-3; see also discussion 
of Clement below). Three were collected by Harry Stockdale and purchased from 
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Norman H. Hardy by Robert Francis Wilkins, who donated them to the PRM in 1900: 
one made from telegraph insulator porcelain from Elsie Creek, Marble Bar, Pilbara, 
and two made from glass from Ord River, Cambridge Gulf, Kimberley (1900.55.42). 
Another glass spear-head from Cambridge Gulf was donated by J.J. Walker in 1904 
(1904.15.11), and two more from Kimberley were donated by S.H. Meares in the 
same year (1904.2.1—2), while another was purchased from Raymond Wilson in 1910 
(1910.72.103). Another two porcelain points from a telegraph insulator (1912.37.3, 
1913.65.48) and a quartzite spear-head (1913.65.47) were donated by James Edge 
Partington; two red quartzite spear-heads from Wyndham, Kimberley were collected 
by J.A.D. Dobson and donated by Finlay Sanderson (1917.11.1-2); two white 
quartzite spear-heads from Moola Bulla, Kimberley was donated by Bruce Morton 
Goldie (1918.17.1—2); and six glass spear-heads from Kimberley from the collection 
of Alexander James Montgomerie Bell were purchased in 1920 (1921.91.54—59). 
Another five stone spear-heads, mostly from Forrest River, Kimberley were donated 
by William Coleman Piercy (1935.37.2, 1939.3.211—214), and four glass spear-heads 
from the collection of Henry Balfour, given to him by Robert Francis Wilkins, were 
donated in 1938 (1938.35.1401—1404). Further glass spear-heads from Kimberley 
and elsewhere in Western Australia came to the PRM between 1923 and 1953 
(1923.787.318, 1924.63.4-5, 1932.34.1-3, 1939.3.208-210, 1953.10.2-5) 16 These 
various forms of glass, stone and ceramic pressure-flaked spear-head — seen both 
here and from the Northern Territory (27.4.8 above) —of interest to Balfour and 
others in the first half of the 20th century (Balfour 1903, Elkin 1948), and have been 
studied more recently as artefacts of colonial encounter, exchange and resistance 
(Harrison 2000, 2002, 2003). The PRM also holds three glass spear-heads made by 
Francis Knowles in Oxford (1995.20.1—3) 

Apart from these spear-heads and points, there are six stone objects - three 
knives, a pebble, three stone chisels, a stone used for making a glass spear-head, and a 
‘tula’-type adze (1898.75.33-34,1900.20.2,1900.20.9-11,1901.58.16-17,1901.58.19) 
— that were donated by Emile Clement. There is also a stone axe from Fortescue, 
Pilbara collected by ‘Colonel Cusack’ and donated to the PRM in 1904 (1904.1.1), and 
another stone axe purchased from Mrs S. Warrington (1913.70.8). 

27.5 Conclusions 

The sustained neglect of the PRM’s archaeological collections from Australia and 
Oceania has been largely due to a lack of knowledge about what is held by the PRM, 
rather than being a reflection of their significance. Indeed, the material holds enormous 
contemporary research potential for the history of archaeology — whether broad 
histories of archaeology and colonialism, or more detailed histories of the collecting 
activities of E.B. Tylor in Tasmania, of Katherine Routledge and William Scoresby 
Routledge in Easter Island, Pitcairn and French Polynesia, of Beatrice Blackwood 
in Papua New Guinea, or of the naturalists, antiquarians and others who lie behind 
the formation of the PRM founding collection or the Christ Church and Ashmolean 
Museum collections that were historically transferred to the PRM. In part, this current 
significance derives precisely from the fact that they have been neglected for so long. 

The problems of definitions of ‘archaeological’ and ‘anthropological’ material 
have been touched on throughout this chapter (see also discussions in Chapters 28 


16 A number of other stone-, glass- or porcelain-headed spears in the PRM collections are not considered 
here because they include a wooden shaft, and so are currently defined as ‘ethnographic’ (e.g. 1897.66.3, 
1898.75.24, 1913.65.49, 1926.70.1, 1940.8.3). The PRM founding collection also includes four wooden 
spears with glass barbs from Western Australia (1884.19.13—15, 1884.19.17). There are also two currendy 
unidentified glass spearheads (2007.53.1, 2007.111.1). 
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and 29). In some cases the distinction is arbitrary: for example, stone tools with gum 
or resin or with wooden hafts are not considered here, while unhafted stone axes are, 
regardless of their actual date of manufacture or the ‘archaeological’ or otherwise 
nature of the collecting activity. The case of glass, ceramic and stone pressure-flaked 
points from Kimberley and elsewhere in Western Australia and the Northern Territory 
is another example of ‘ethnographic’ objects collected for interests in archaeology 
and the history of technology. 

Firm, a priori distinctions between such categories of object are clearly often 
unhelpful: contact with Europeans across Oceania was long and drawn out, especially 
in the islands, and the influence of 18th- and 19th-century whalers and other 
European voyagers further blurs any firm historical boundary between prehistory 
and historical periods, or between archaeological and ethnographic collections. For 
example, Robin Torrence has argued that in the Admiralty Islands in the 19th century, 
indigenous people were making stone tools that looked like prehistoric artefacts, and 
that the manufacture of objects like obsidian-tipped spears and daggers have long¬ 
term pre-colonial histories, since ‘prior to the arrival of Europeans exchange with 
various kinds of foreigners had taken place for thousands of years over a large area 
and within a number of contexts’ (Torrence 2000:136; cf. Torrence and Clarke 2011; 
Harrison 2011). But the permeabilities between archaeology and anthropology can 
equally serve to mask the status of the PRM collections as a unique resource for 
the study of the history of archaeological collecting in Oceania, rather than purely 
the history of colonial encounters and interactions. The collections made by made 
by Joseph Banks, during Captain Cook’s first voyage in 1768-1771 (Coote 2004a, 
2004b), by Johann Reinhold Forster and George Forster on Cook’s second voyage 
(Coote et al. 1999, 2000), by later voyages by naturalists such as Moseley, and by 
Tylor’s idea of a living Stone Age in Tasmania, all hold the potential to track the 
emerging conceptions of Pacific prehistories, as past and as present. 

The collections hold much of interest from the early history of excavation in 
the region: the Routledges’ trips, which need to be re-connected with their archives 
(see discussion in Chapter 29), but also early excavations and other archaeological 
collecting activities on the Solomon Islands, Papua New Guinea and Tonga by 
Henry Boyle Somerville, at Nan Madol on Pohnpei (Ponape) in Micronesia by 
F.W. Christian, or at a range of sites in Tasmania by Joseph Paxton Moir. This 
also relates to the collections’ relationships in the 20th century with comparative 
technology and ethnology: for example, Beatrice Blackwood’s pioneering exercises in 
ethnoarchaeology remain unpublished and unstudied, as does Henry Balfour’s study 
of Tasmanian stone tool technology. Alongside such fieldwork, the large surface- 
collected assemblages from Australia require a sustained programme of identification 
and analysis to define specific research priorities. 

As well as the history of archaeology in the region, the collections hold much 
of interest for the prehistory and historical archaeology of Oceania. The unstudied 
nature of the collections, and their formation during the 19th and early 20th centuries, 
makes it difficult to do more than point to potential here. For example, the PRM holds 
no recorded examples of Lapita pottery, although the ceramic collections are virtually 
unstudied and so previously unidentified examples may well exist. Similarly, the many 
carved stone balls and stone figures undoubtedly hold great potential, as well as the 
large quantities of stone tools. While the stone figures from Easter Island are clearly 
significant, objects from elsewhere in the region remain unstudied. The sheer scale 
of the Tasmanian stone tool collections mark them out as unique internationally — a 
situation that has been recognized for more than fifty years (Plomley 1961: 222), but 
has not affected the fact that they remain unstudied and unpublished. And so on. 
Moreover, the PRM collections from Oceania were formed before the dominance 
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of cultural-evolutionary models in the archaeology of the region (Sahlins 1958, 
Goldman 1970) - and so the curatorial focus on technology and material form 
and type that shaped the formation of the collections has created a resource of 
great potential for contemporary concerns with the study of material culture in 
world archaeology. It is this sense of the importance of material form that connects 
contemporary archaeological concerns with the curatorial work of Henry Balfour, 
and that constitutes the great immediate research value of the Oceania collections. 
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28.1 Introduction 

Among the many beautiful New Zealand Maori objects held in the Pitt Rivers 
Museum (PRM) are outstanding, rare and remarkable examples of almost ail major 
artefact forms, alongside some unique, unexpected treasures. There are objects of 
stone, bone, wood, metal and a variety of other organic materials, which range in date 
from the prehistoric period (from c. 600 years ago) through to items manufactured in 
the 19th and 20th centuries. 

The collection consists of approximately 1,719 objects, of which 227 are 
currently recorded as ‘archaeological’, 1,124 as ‘ethnographic’ and 368 as both. In a 
very few cases, the possibility of some form of archaeological fieldwork is suggested 
by the Museum records. For example, an assemblage of three ground stone adzes, a 
fragment of a basalt mere (club), and natural stone ‘closely resembling a stone adze’ 
is recorded as having been collected by ‘Miss Rogers’, ‘dug up on a farm, Great 
Barrier I., Hauraki Gulf, N. Island, New Zealand - about 60 miles from Auckland’ 
(1932.13.1-5). But overall - as elsewhere in Oceania (see Chapter 27 above) - the 
division between ‘archaeological’ and ‘ethnographic’ objects is almost completely 
arbitrary. For the purposes of this chapter, all those items made of stone and bone 
are considered. There are c. 896 of these objects. Items in wood, metal and other 
organic materials (for example carvings or textiles) are only considered if they are 
forms commonly recovered archaeologically, such as fish-hooks. 

The vast majority of objects have little or no information about their original 
location, other than being from New Zealand. But again, there is detailed information 
for some. There are c. 79 objects from the Chatham Islands, although none of these 
has more specific locations. Of the c. 156 objects recorded as being from the North 
Island at least 73 have more specific place or site locations listed, and almost all of 
the 102 objects recorded as from the South Island have some further details about 
their original locations. In many cases, however, a bit of background research on the 
collector or their notes might establish a more specific place of origin. 

28.2 The Collectors and Collections 

In contrast with what is currently known about their geographical provenance, 
the connections between the New Zealand Maori objects and specific collectors 
and collections are very strongly documented. For some items there are fascinating 
accounts detailing chains of ownership, as objects moved through numerous hands — 
such as beginning on a remote New Zealand sheep farm and eventually coming to rest 
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in a glass case in Oxford. These interwoven object, collection, and collector narratives 
are delightful in their unexpected turns and serendipity. They also involve some very 
famous figures such as E.B. Tylor and H.D. Skinner, and famous collections such as 
Joseph Banks’ collection from James Cook’s first voyage (1768-1771) and Reinhold and 
George Forster’s collection from Cook’s second voyage (1772-1775). Other objects 
were acquired from other institutions, including from the Ashmolean Museum and 
Oxford University Museum of Natural History (OUMNH), and from a large cast of 
ordinary people, who include among their number the occasional rogue and scoundrel. 

Almost 200 individuals and institutions have donated New Zealand objects to 
the PRM. The largest of the donations — those from Charles Christie, Abner Clough, 
Sydney Gerald Hewlett, Charles Smith and James Frank Robieson - each consist 
of more than 100 items, while the smallest comprise only one or two objects. Many 
of the larger collections are actually collections of collections: where objects have 
moved repeatedly between owners, so there are many more collector stories to be 
learnt than just those immediately apparent at first glance. Although these collections 
have come to the PRM through a tangled mix of accident, serendipity, curiosity, the 
pursuit of economic goals and simple generosity, they can each lay claim to some kind 
of collective integrity. The research potential of the New Zealand material relates in 
part to the individual character of each collection. 

The earliest of the New Zealand collections was made by Joseph Banks, during 
Captain Cook’s first voyage in 1768—1771. This material includes a whalebone club 
(1887.1.387), a basalt club (1887.1.714) and a fish-hook (1887.1.379), which were 
originally donated to Christ Church, Oxford, only later to be transferred to the 
OUMNH (Coote 2004a, 2004b). From James Cook’s second voyage in 1772-1775 is 
the Forster collection from Johann Reinhold Forster and his son George. Originally 
part of the Ashmolean Museum’s collection, these were transferred to the PRM in 
1886, shortly after its foundation (Coote et al. 1999). The 34 New Zealand objects 
in the Forster collection consist mainly of non-durable materials (wood, fibre, and 
textile). The collection does, however, also include 5 nephrite (stone) artefacts: a cleaver 
(1886.1.1150), an adze (1886.1.1159), a tiki (carved figure, 1886.1.1167), an ear ornament 
(1886.1.1319) and a bodkin (1886.1.1318), one basalt club (1886.1.1334) and 3 whale¬ 
bone pieces (1886.1.1146—1147, 1886.1.1162). The non-stone and bone elements of 
this collection are not considered in this chapter (but see Coote et al. 1999, 2000). 

Several further collections were acquired during the 19th century. The earliest are 
artefacts from the PRM founding collection, which includes 137 New Zealand artefacts 
(see for example Lane Fox 1870), and from the J ohn Wickham Flower collection, which 
includes 14 New Zealand stone implements. These collections are uniquely valuable to 
anyone interested in the way object forms change, because they offer small glimpses 
into how Maori were choosing to take up European ideas and materials. Another large 
and important 19th-century collection is Abner Clough’s collection of Chatham Islands 
artefacts, purchased from H.C. Palmer, donated to the PRM in 1893 (1893.78.1-73), and 
briefly described in a paper by Henry Balfour (Balfour 1918). The c. 71 artefacts consist 
almost entirely of stone adzes. What stands out after even the briefest examination 
is the variety of stone materials and the range of adze types represented, including 
examples of almost all kinds of cross-section. Combined with another eight adzes 
collected by Charles Christie (1913.59.1—8) the PRM Chatham Island adze collection is 
impressive and would definitely repay closer scrutiny. 

The largest 20th-century group, the Sydney Gerald Hewlett collection, was acquired 
in 1912 and consists of some 74 items. It is interesting forks focus on nephrite working. 
A large part of this assemblage was purchased through the Stevens Auction Room sale 
of Struan Robertson’s collection (3 December 1912). Along with the requisite array of 
adzes, the core of the collection consists of unfinished or partly re-worked nephrite 
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(e.g. 1912.73.30-38) and variously described saws, knives, files (e.g. 1912.73.26-29), jade 
cutters (e.g. 1912.73.7—17) and polishers (1912.73.18-25). Interestingly, many artefacts 
are burnt and broken. Although these items have no stated provenience beyond New 
Zealand they appear to have considerable integrity as a collection suggesting that 
they form an archaeological assemblage from a single site. It is possible that a bit of 
background probing would shed light on from where and by whom these artefacts were 
originally dug up. Among the other pieces are three worked bone pieces (1912.17.4, 
2008.24.1) from Shag Point (see Anderson et al 1996). 

The New Zealand component of the large E.B. Tylor collection (1913.35.1-28) 
consists of 28 pieces, which he acquired from then Director of the Canterbury 
Museum, Frederick Wollaston Hutton. All these pieces, except one from Shag Point 
(1913.35.28; see Anderson et al 1996), are large flake blades, knives and saws - up to 
18 cm in length — from South Rakaia. 

The Charles Smith collection of some 370 artefacts (mostly ‘ethnographic’) 
is of particular importance because he acquired most of his objects directly from 
Maori, rather than through auction rooms or other collectors, and sent these back 
to his family in the UK, who later sold the collection to the PRM. Born in Wiltshire, 
UK, Charles Smith immigrated to New Zealand in 1859 where he acquired a sheep 
farm at Te Korito, near Kaiwhaiki on the Whanganui River of the North Island. 
Shortly after he arrived local fighting broke out between Maori and European settlers, 
although Smith himself was on good terms with the local communities and counted 
the Kaiwhaiki chief, Te Oti Takarangi, amongst his closest friends. Through his social 
networks he acquired many objects whose biographies are still entangled with named 
Maori individuals (e.g. 1923.87.5, 1923.87.77, 1923.87.121). Tracing the movements 
of heirlooms and stolen pieces through the generations before their removal from 
Maori hands and their eventual deposition in the PRM could prove fascinating. The 
Whanganui Museum in New Zealand also holds a collection of objects donated by 
Charles Smith. 

James Frank Robieson is another of the collectors associated with the PRM 
material. Among a group of c. 207 large flake tools, adzes, nephrite saws/cutters, 
worked nephrite, fish-hooks and sundry other items bought from the Stevens Auction 
Rooms in 1930, and mostly coming from sites around Otago, there are a group 
of at least eight forged bone objects (1930.75.17, 1930.75.19-21, 1930.75.65-67, 
1930.75.72). Skinner (1974: 181-7) discusses Robieson and his career as a forger of 
Maori antiquities illustrating the group of bone items from the PRM (Skinner 1974: 
12.1—12.10). These forgeries are a fascinating small collection in their own right, and 
there is no doubt more to their story than we currently know. When examining them 
one is immediately struck by a subtle inauthenticity - they just don’t feel quite right - 
but one could not help but admire the quality of workmanship in the bone carving. 
In this sense they are anything but fake. 

A small but very intriguing group of artefacts are the 8 adzes (1923.76.1—8) 
(Figure 28.1) and 2 stone beaters or paoi (1923.76.9-10) purchased by the PRM from 
Maggie Staples-Browne and her son (cf. Neich 2001: 340-1). The adzes all carry 
labels describing them as ‘Dug up on D. MacFarlane’s sheep-run (site of Maori pa 
near HAMILTON, WAIKATO DIST. NEW ZEALAND (N. I.) 1908’. All these 
adzes are exceptional in some way and appear to be early ‘archaic’ forms that went 
out of production before the first pa, or fortified villages, were built. Furthermore, 
if ‘dug up’ they could only have come from burials. The donor, a well-educated 
Maori women by the name of Makereti, who married an Englishman, was a person 
of some considerable social standing in her local Maori community in New Zealand. 
The materials that she used to write her book The Old-Time Maori (Makereti 1986 
[1938]) survive in the PRM’s manuscript collections. How she came to have the eight 
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Figure 28.1 Eight 
stone ad^es donated by 
Mrs Staples-Brom 
(Makereti), said to 
have been ‘dug up on D. 
MacFarlane’s sheep-run 
near Hamilton, Waikato 
District, New Zealand’ 
(PRM Accession 
Numbers 1923.76.1—8/ 


remarkable adzes from the 
MacFarlene sheep-run is 
unknown. 

28.3 Artefact Types 

28.3.1 Overview 

Some 896 objects in the 
PRM collections from 
New Zealand are made of 
bone or stone, and these 
are the primary focus of 
this survey. The remaining 
objects are made of wood, 
various plant fibres and 
animal products, such as 
feathers and skin. These are 
only considered here where 
they are of a conventional 
‘archaeological type’, such 
as adzes and fish-hooks. 

In general the PRM 
database significantly under¬ 
represents the number 
of objects present of any 
specific type or material. This 
is due to lack of information 
or inconsistencies in the 
entry of information. Since 
most objects have not 
been studied, even basic 
information such as material 
type has not been systematically identified. The characterization offered here therefore 
is a simple survey intended to give a flavour of what can be found in the collection — it 
is not a systematic analysis. 

28.3.2 Stone adzes and chisels 

The PRM’s adze and chisel collection is substantial, and includes many unusual and 
potentially early examples. It consists of more than 200 examples, of which a high 
proportion, possibly 30% or more, are unbroken primary adzes — meaning that have 
not been reworked or modified since initial production. By comparison, less than 
7% of the adzes in New Zealand collections are in their primary form (Furey 2004: 
50). The adze collection includes a wide variety of materials including argillite, basalt, 
gabbro, greywacke, quartzite and nephrite. They range widely in size with the largest 
adze measuring approximately 34 cm in length and the smallest adzes and chisels less 
than 5 cm. Most, if not all, of Skinner’s ten and Duff’s four cross-section types are 
present, even a possible example of an asymmetrical side hafted adze (1923.76.7) 
(Duff 1977:191; Skinner 1974:113). For the purposes of this general characterization 
the collection can be divided into four broad groups, each containing some 50+ 
examples: Chatham Islands adzes, archaic or early adzes, classic or later adzes and 
chisels, and nephrite adzes and chisels. 
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Figure 28.2: Slate mata 
from Chatham Island, 
New Zealand purchased 
by Abner Clough from 
H. C. Paimer (PRM 
Accession Number 
1893.78.66J. 


The Chatham Island adzes comprise most of the Cough (62 examples) and 
Christie (8 examples) collections. They range in size up to about 20 cm — there are 
no very large examples, and have been made in a number of different kinds of stone. 
The collection includes adzes with many different cross-sections, and there is at 
least one tanged example (1893.78.56). Of particular interest are 2 steeply bevelled 
examples, which may be reworked adzes like those illustrated in Furey (2002: 96), 
or they may be quite different kinds of artefact. One, made in slate, is described by 
Balfour (1918: 146) as a mata (1893.78.66) (Figure 28.2). There are also a number of 
flaked roughouts (1893.78.60-62). 

In the New Zealand collection there are at least 20 archaic adzes, defined as being 
very large (more than 25 cm in length), as having a tang or other butt-end thinning, 
or otherwise probably falling into Duff’s cross-section Types 1, 3 and 4 (Duff 1977). 
However, if following Furey (2004: 51-52) we broaden the definition of potentially 
early adzes to include all those made in fine-grained stone with extensive evidence 
of flaking, the number increases to as many as 50 or more. Most of these potentially 
early examples are also primary adzes. Among them are some truly stunning artefacts. 
There are the 8 remarkable and varied examples in the Staples-Brown collection 
(1923.76.1-8) discussed above; at least 4 examples in the PRM founding collection 
(e.g. 1884.126.62); 3 argillite adzes, an unusual quartzite flaked adze and a large 
basalt example in the Flower collection (1892.67.747); the Stow and Batt argillite 
adzes (1887.1.8-9); a heavy, tanged basalt adze from Wanganui (1923.87.41); an 
exceptionally large (34 cm long), finely flaked adze from Farewell Spit (1919.17.7); 
a flaked adze from Blind Bay (1912.66.46—8); and 2 exquisitely finished adzes from 
the Robeison collection (1930.75.2—3). Perhaps the most stunning of all is a large 
(27 cm), beautifully-finished basalt adze with a carved poll (1914.31.1). The carved 
design is quite different to that on the Hawkes Bay example included in the Te Maori 
exhibition (Mead 1984: 215). Unfortunately, it has no more detailed provenance than 
‘New Zealand’. 

The collection also includes at least 50 later-style adzes, which are smaller, made 
in coarser-grained stone, and manufactured by hammer dressing and polishing rather 
than flaking (Furey 2004). Most would fall into the Duff Type 2B category. A few 
examples are present in almost all collections, and there are 6 from Hokianga in the 
Leeds collection (1919.17.8-13), but the largest numbers are found in the Hewlett 
and the Robeison collections. 
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Finally, there are at least 50 nephrite adzes and chisels in a bewildering array of 
shapes and sizes. Very few are primary examples. The vast majority show evidence 
of some reworking and many have evidently been chosen for collection because 
they are in the process of being manufactured, rather than being intact. The PRM 
founding collection contains 11 nephrite examples, including a fragment of an adze 
partially cut into 2 small chisels, and a chipped reworked adze (1884.140.1045); the 
lovely ‘Rose’ adze collected on Banks Peninsula by Henry Rose of the ship Mermaid 
1886.1.1160); and several adzes reworked as pendants (e.g. 1892.67.786,1923.87.239). 

28.3.3 Patu (Clubs) 

The PRM database currently identifies 38 clubs of stone, bone, and wood. The core 
of the PRM collection is a group of at least 14 standardized, late-style, complete basalt 
clubs, patu oneiva , with the conventional ribbed carving on the butt of the handle. At 
least 14 bone clubs of various kinds are listed including a complete whalebone club 
in the Forster collection (Coote et al. 1999). 

Of particular interest are three mere (nephrite clubs), collected in the late 18th 
or early 19th century, all of which have been substantially remodelled. Object 
1886.1.1150, described as a cleaver, but initially thought to be an adze, is part of the 
Forster collection and referred to by Coote et al. (1999: 61). One object (1886.1.1148) 
was initially purchased in London in 1834 by J. Bigge. It has been sawn in half, but left 
without further reworking or finishing. Most curious of all is a mere /amulet from the 
PRM founding collection (1884.140.1046). It is 15.5 cm long and has a suspension 
hole at the butt end. One side is very straight and blade-like while the other side is 
broken at the tip, blade-like around the curve and notched or serrated around the 
tapered handle end. It too seems to have been made from a larger mere-type artefact, 
which was sawn in half then further reworked, possibly several times. 

In addition, there are two schist clubs from the Chatham Islands. One is a fairly 
conventional shape while the other is a rare example of patu oktewa or bird-shaped 
club (1893.78.65). It is about 28 cm long and similar to those described in Skinner 
(1974: 166). Both clubs were described and illustrated by Balfour (1918: 145-146). 

28.3.4 Ornaments 

The personal ornaments in the collection include 12 stone tikis (carved figures), 
all of nephrite ( Figure 28.3), and c. 25 straight, curved, hockey-stick and chisel- 
style pendants or ear drops in nephrite. Each is unique, but with similarities and 
differences complementary to those of more extensive collections such that of The 
British Museum (Starzeck, Neich and Pendergrast 2010). There is also a large fish¬ 
hook pendant and a manaia , both of nephrite. A pendant of bone inlaid with haliotis 
shell, with metal socket and ring for suspension (1923.87.229) is amongst the Charles 
Smith collection said to have been made by Takarangi of Kaiwaiki, while older still 
is a necklace with multiple strings of dentalium and brown shell that is part of the 
Forster collection (1886.1.1574). 

28.3.5 Other Stone Items 

Stone items other than adzes, chisels, ornaments and clubs have yet to be fully described 
in the database and without a systematic examination of the objects themselves it is 
impossible to obtain an accurate account of just how many objects there are and what 
exactly they all are. However, there must be at least 100 other pieces and the following 
account gives a general overview. There are more than 50 obsidian flakes or flake tools 
including several groups of small sometimes unnumbered flakes: at least 22 in the Smith 
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Figure 28.3 Six nephrite 
tikis (PRM Accession 
Numbers 1884 . 77 . 6 , 
1884 . 77 . 8 , 1924 . 66 . 2 , 
1926 . 75.1 and 
1940 . 10 . 01 - 02 ;. 


collection (1923.87.47-62, 1923.87.369-374), and others in the Skinner (1921.52.7-8), 
Coltart (1932.42.68-69), Bell (1921.91.69-74) and Leeds (1919.17.4—5) collections. In 
addition there are two large multi-use flake tools (1914.31.4,1923.87.46). 

Several collections include groups of large quartzite flake blades or knives. 
Among these are at least five examples in the Skinner collection. The Tylor collection 
obtained from Frederick Wollaston Hutton at the Canterbury Museum consists of 
27 flake tools, including saws and handaxe-like tools up to 19 cm in length tools from 
a South Rakaia ‘moa-hunter camp’ (1913.35.2, 1913.35.14) and an interesting flake 
tool from Shag Point (1913.35.28). Many collections include objects described as 
hammerstones, grinders, sanders, polishers and saws. In several cases these objects 
have been acquired alongside nephrite artefacts and worked pieces of nephrite, 
which are formed artefacts. Accession records indicate the associated artefacts are 
understood to be tools for working nephrite. Examples include those in the Hewlett 
and Robieson collections (1912.66.36-41, 1930.82.46-63). 

One unusual object, possibly of argillite, comes from Murdering Beach 
(1930.82.29). It is now a pendant with grooves cut along the lower edge similar to 
those common on club handles, but it appears to have been reworked several times. 

28.3.6 Fishing gear 

Most of the fishing gear consists of fish-hooks. There are some 200 Maori hooks, 
at least two stone sinkers and a number of possible harpoon heads. Paulin (2010: 
27) puts the number of Maori hooks at 450, but this is in fact the total number 
of Polynesian ‘fishing accessories’ in the PRM collection. The fish-hooks comprise 
approximately 70 trolling lures, 120 two-piece fish-hooks, and at least ten one-piece 
fish-hooks, which tend to be rare in collections as they are a predominantly early 
hook form. Several are briefly discussed by Paulin (2010: 27—29) 
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Among the one-piece fish-hooks are five examples from Clough’s Chatham 
Islands collection (1873.78.68-72). There are 2 very large broken bone hooks, one 
small complete bone hook, a large complete stone hook and a bone blank. From New 
Zealand there are 2 large, entirely wooden, hooks measuring 1.9 cm and 1.3 cm in 
length (1919.52.1, 1966.1.880.1), three incomplete bone examples from Purakanui, 
Otago (1930.75.11-13) and several other possible examples (1884.11.76,1919.16.101). 

Almost all the trolling lures are complete, fully hafted, and have short sections of 
cord attached. They are highly standardized and most are made up of a wood shank 
topped with pana shell lining and a bone point. These range in size from 6 cm—16 cm 
in length. Ten have one or more components replaced by metal, a post-contact form 
described by Smith (2007). Two exceptionally well-made lures are manufactured from 
the rim section of a pana shell and both are finely notched or serrated along both 
sides. More than half the lures are part of the Charles Smith Collection (1923.87.88— 
127, 1923.87.132, 1923.87.361), and letters from Charles Smith to his family, now in 
the related document file (RDF) for this collection, attest to some of the biographies 
behind these. One example, in an undated letter, reads as follows: 

Takarangi the other chief at Kaiwaiki gave me a Maori fish hook which he took 
from a female prisoner in the campaign — a wife of Te Kooti’s. This present 
among Maori is thought much more of than the others as it is an heirloom which 
has descended from a remote ancestor. I won’t trouble you with a full account 
here, but will put it in when I send it. I mean it for Harry. These fish hooks are 
too large for enclosing in a letter, being wooden backs, as large as your middle 
finger with a sort of mother of pearl face and a bone hook attached. When 
drawn through the water they glitter like small fish. The natives tell me there 
would be great lamentation over the loss of this hook. It was name Te Pa o 
Hinematioro from the name of the wife of the ancestor who was the great chief 
of the tribe. I explained to the warrior donors that I wished to send the thing 
home. As they were going to “the family” it was quite satisfactory to them, in fact 
rather a compliment. 1 

The largest category of fish-hooks is the two-piece hook, a form which dominated 
during the later prehistoric period. These include 22 complete hooks with hafting 
and cords, and approximately 100 bone points. Complete examples included 10 
very large V-shaped fish-hooks, all 20 cm or more in length, made entirely in wood. 
They have a one-piece bentwood shank and a wooden barb (1966.1.870-879). Six 
smaller examples, 8—12 cm in length, have a wooden shank and bone barb (1919.52.2, 
1934.32.9, 1966.1.854, 1966.1.831-3). In the Collyer collection there are four large 
examples with wooden shanks and metal barbs (1924.62.10-13). 

Two unusual examples warrant special comment. One is a very large, robust 
hook with a carved wooden shank and a beautifully detailed long serrated bone point. 
The carving is of a human figure and has inlaid paua shell eyes (1884.11.47). Paulin 
(2010: 28) suggests this hook is a fake, in the sense that it was probably made for trade 
purposes rather than for fishing. The second unusual example is a set of three hooks 
lashed together to form a set. Each hook consists of a straight wooden twig and a 
length of lashing twine, which ends in a metal hook (1924.62.14.1). 

Almost all of the incomplete examples consist of bone points rather than shanks 
and are part of the Moir collection (1919.16.20—90), which are mounted for display 
in two wooden, glass fronted boxes so they are difficult to examine closely. Many 
of these points are broken or show evidence of burning and wear indicating they 


PRM Related Documents File for 1923.87.121. There is no date associated with this letter. 
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probably came from archaeological sites, (e.g. 1919.16.5-8, 1930.82.69-71). Three 
bone barbs are listed as from Purakanui (1930.75.8—10) and another three in the same 
collection are made from dog jawbone and are similar to examples illustrated in Furey 
(2002). It is unclear whether these points are also from Purakanui but this would seem 
likely (1930.75.14-16). 

28.3.7 Other bone and shell items 

The collection contains many other important bone items including: 3 flutes, of which 
2 are listed as forgeries (1908.8.1, 1951.6.2-3), a tattooing chisel (1919.16.1), needles 
of various sizes and styles including large ‘thatching’ needles (1911.3.1, 1919.16.2, 
1930.75.6, 1930.82.76), cloak pins or fasteners (1886.1.1316-1317, 1934.72.22); 
various small spear points, barbs or harpoons (1893.78.67,1930.82.65-71,1930.75.7), 
and awls (1930.82.72). 

Incomplete items include several bone tabs: a bird bone tab from Shag Point 
(2008.34.1), a moa bone tab from Long Beach (1921.52.12), a possible needle blank 
(1930.82.71) and an albatross bone tab identified as from Otago (1921.52.10). There 
are also a number of ‘unmodified’ items including three large complete paua shells, a 
bird humerus (1912.17.4.2), and a pig skull (1914.31.5). Finally, there are several pieces 
of human bone (1985.49.251, 256,1919.17.1) and five preserved heads (1887.33.5-8, 
1904.53.1). 

28.4 Conclusions 

A separation of objects into ethnographic and archaeological categories seeks to 
distinguish between on the one hand those objects that have been recovered from 
the ground, and were made before the arrival of Europeans, and on the other those 
that were made in the 19th and 20th centuries, which must be in some way affected by 
the presence of Europeans in New Zealand. This is of course a critically important 
distinction. However, in order to study the changing form, context and meaning of 
Maori material culture, the chronological ordering needs to be both more systematic 
and more contextual. This characterization has demonstrated the need for more 
detailed artefact-based collections research that would start to fulfil the research 
value of the collection, by enhancing the database records and the accessibility of the 
objects. For example, basic measurements of size, records for the composition of the 
object and type of bone, wood, fibre, stone or other material of manufacture, and 
an indication of probable period of manufacture — early prehistory, later prehistory, 
and 18th, early 19th, late 19th, and 20th centuries - would make it possible for 
researchers to identify objects of potential relevance to their specific interests. Such 
a characterization is most acutely needed for the stone objects as they are currently 
much less well described than most other objects. 

As will be apparent from this brief review, there are many fascinating biographies 
of objects, collectors and collections waiting to be investigated. It is also possible 
that bone from some items could be useful in future DNA studies. There are many 
possibilities. In particular, however, the PRM collection is well placed to accommodate 
the shift in Maori material culture research from typology-based approaches, to 
questions concerning artefact manufacture (Furey 2004). The unusually large number 
of primary adzes, combined with an extensive array of manufacturing tools, especially 
those understood to have been used for working nephrite, are a likely source of 
significant new insights in this area of research. 
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Easter Island and Pitcairn 
Island 

Dan Hicks, Sue Hamilton, Mike Seager 
Thomas and Ruth Whitehouse 


29.1 Introduction 

The Pitt Rivers Museum (PRM) holds c. 667 artefacts from Rapa Nui (Easter Island), 
of which c. 620 are recorded on the PRM database as ‘archaeological’ There are also 
c. 93 archaeological objects from Pitcairn Island, all of which are stone tools. This 
chapter provides an overview of these c. 713 archaeological objects, discussing the 
‘ethnographic’ material where this is relevant. The material from Easter Island is 
addressed in section 29.2, the Pitcairn material in 29.3, and brief conclusions are 
drawn in 29.4. 

29.2 Easter Island 

All of the archaeological material from Easter Island held in the PRM pre-dates the first 
scientific excavations undertaken on Rapa Nui by the Heyerdahl expedition in 1955— 
1956 (Heyerdahl and Ferdon 1961). All but 44 of these 667 objects were collected 
by Katherine Routledge and William Scoresby Routledge during their archaeological 
expedition of March 1914—August 1915. These 44 objects include a significant number 
of artefacts that were collected before the Routledge expedition, and thus relate to 
some of the first archaeological and ethnographic collecting on the island. 

The earliest objects collected from Easter Island are 3 ‘ethnographic’ artefacts 
collected by Reinhold and George Forster on Cook’s second voyage in 1773-1774: 
a piece of barkcloth (1886.1.1250), a feather headdress (1886.1.1528), and a bone 
ornament with a cord of human hair (1884.1.1544). There are also 8 artefacts from 
the PRM’s founding collection that are recorded as being from Easter Island: 3 
obsidian tools (1884.140.589—591), 1 a cord of human hair from the collection of John 
G. Wood (1884.48.39), a wooden dance paddle or club (1884.55.75), and 3 carved 
wooden figures (1884.65.43-45). It is possible that some of these PRM founding 
collection objects were obtained from John Linton Palmer, who collected material 
from Easter Island when serving as Fleet Surgeon on the 1868 voyage of HMS Topa^e 
or perhaps in subsequent years (Forbes 1917; see Palmer 1869, 1875, 1876). This 


1 One further Easter Island object — an obsidian stone tool obtained by Pitt-Rivers through the 
Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland — is recorded in the South Kensington Receipts, 
may also be held by the PRM (Reference 969/ 12394). 
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Figure 29.1 Carved 
mo den figure of a 
European — possibly a 
representation of Captain 
Cook — that was collected 
from Easter Island before 
1863 (PRM Accession 
Number 1886 . 1 . 1271 ). 


is particularly likely given Pitt-Rivers’ close association 
with the Ethnological Society of London: the Society’s 
journal published Palmer’s account of ‘observations of 
the inhabitants and antiquities of Easter Island’ in 1870 
(Palmer 1870). 

A number of further small donations and 
purchases also pre-date the Routledge expedition. The 
more clearly archaeological of these comprise a broken 
obsidian tool donated by George Mair (1890.6.1) and 
an obsidian blade purchased from the collection of 
Struan Robertson of Bath (1912.73.3). There is also a 
cord of human hair donated by James Park Harrison 
(1886.1.1620); a wooden staff purchased from the 
collection of James Edge Partington (1913.65.35); 
and a number of wooden figures (see below). Notable 
later accessions comprise 2 carved wooden clubs and 
a wooden figurine (see below) donated by Stephen 
Montagu Burrows (1925.24.1, 1935.36.142-143); a 
wooden breast ornament (ret mird) donated by James 
Edward Little (1926.92.1); and two 20th-century carved 
stone figures collected by Consuelo Maria Linares 
Rivas Allen (1993.10.3-4). 

The ‘ethnographic’ collections include much 
of historical interest, and are closely related to the 
archaeological material. These include some material 
donated after the Routledge expedition. There are 10 
carved wooden figures of humans, animals and bird¬ 
like humans, collected between 1914 and 1967, probably 
of Toromiro wood: including the 3 from the PRM 
founding collection mentioned above, and 2 from the 
Routledge expedition (1884.65.43-45, 1886.1.1271, 
1905.2.1, 1916.36.313-314, 1935.36.142, 1970.40.1-2). 
The earliest of these is a carved wooden figure of a European, which is possibly a 
representation of Captain Cook, and was collected before 1863 (1886.1.1271; Figure 
29.1). 2 The collections include representative examples of the main types of Easter 
Island carved wooden figures: 2 mod papa (1884.65.43, 1916.36.313), 2 moai kavakava 
(1884.65.45, 1916.36.314), and a moai tangata (1884.65.44). Further wooden carved 
objects comprise a figure depicting the female vulva and breasts (1916.36.315), a ‘bird- 
man’ figure (1970.40.2), 2 carved dance-paddles (ao or rapa ) (1916.36.312, 1928.46.1), 
5 wooden clubs (1884.55.75, 1913.65.35, 1916.36.311, 1925.24.1, 1935.36.143), and 
a wooden breast ornament (1926.92.1). A wooden moai moko figure (1905.2.1) was 
purchased at auction in Taunton in 1904 by Harold St George Gray, and published 
by him in the same year (St George Gray 1904). It depicts a human-animal creature, 
the body carved from the root of the Toromiro, and the tail, which is broken, from 
the stem. Displaying a number of recurrent traits, including protruding ribs, forelegs 
clasped in front of the chest in a prayer-like attitude and the use of the natural contours 
of the wood in its carving (cf. Orliac 1995: 82—3), this figure is notable for its rat¬ 
like head, which differs from the usual reptilian one (St George Gray 1904). In 1919 
Katherine Routledge (1919: 271) described the ongoing production of carved figures 



2 The figure is recorded as having been donated by George Griffith to the Ashmolean Museum in 1859 or 
1863, and was transferred to the PRM in 1885. 
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in wood and stone for sale to visitors, and the ‘affinity’ of these craft traditions with the 
Island’s prehistoric stone figures. The carved stone figures collected by the Routledges 
are discussed below; the PRM also holds 7 modern stone figures, collected with 2 of 
the 10 wooden figures mentioned above, by Joseph N. Pansang of the United States Air 
Force in 1967 (1970.40.1-9). 

The vast majority - c. 622 artefacts - of the PRM’s c. 667 objects from Easter 
Island were collected during the 1914—1915 Royal Geographic Society expedition 
by Katherine Maria Routledge and William Scoresby Routledge to Easter Island 
(Routledge 1917a, 1917b, 1919, 1920). The Museum also holds some correspondence 
between the Routledges and the Curator, Henry Balfour (cf. Balfour 1917,1921), which 
complements the field archive held by the Royal Geographic Society in London. 3 

Katherine Routledge wrote that “Easter Island is a mass of stones; it is also a mass 
of ruins’ (1917a: 327), and the PRM’s archaeological collections from the Routledge 
expedition consist almost exclusively of stone objects, although there are also some 
bone, coral, eggshell, shell and glass artefacts. Some of the artefacts were collected 
from local informants, or are the products of local craftsmen, while others derive from 
excavations of the island’s stone terraces or platforms ( ahu ), around the stone statues 
( moat ) and the quarries at which they were made on the south-western side of an extinct 
volcano, Rano Raraku (Routledge 1917a: 328), at sites of the production of obsidian 
spearheads ( mata’a ), or at the ceremonial village of Orongo — the centre of a birdman 
cult focused on the Sooty Tern, where some 50 drystone corbelled ritual structures 
were documented (Routledge 1917a: 338), alongside rock art representing birdmen. 

Some 69 objects are currently identified on the PRM database as being from 
particular archaeological sites on the island. Examination of the documentary and 
archive materials, alongside the Routledge collections held at the British Museum, 
would undoubtedly allow further objects to be matched with sites from which they 
were recovered. The site from which the largest number of artefacts is recorded is 
the ceremonial centre of Orongo, from which at least 25 objects are held: 7 hammer- 
stones (some, but not all, showing traces of use-ware; 1916.36.175-181); a specimen 
of coloured pigment (1916.36.236); a stone flake (1916.36.328); 10 shells, 3 stone tools, 
a bone implement and a perforated stone bead recovered from ceremonial ‘houses’ 
(1916.36.324—326, 1916.36.260); and a painted plaster cast of the ‘Birdman Boulder’ 
- a painted and carved rock, of late 18th- or early 19th-century date - showing a bird¬ 
headed figure carrying an egg (1917.28.1; Routledge 1919: Figure 112). 4 

Further sites comprise an old store house at Amateka, near Anakena Bay (a bone 
implement, 1916.36.225);‘Cave E.l’ (3 shells, 1916.36.323);Maunga,Tea-a-Tea(ll stone 
tools, 1916.36.217,1916.36.239-248); Poike (15 stone tools, 1916.36.108,1916.36.218, 
1916.36.223, 1916.36.338); and Rano Raraku (2 stone tools, a specimen of coloured 
pigment and a carved stone head, 1916.36.82, 1916.36.147, 1916.36.235, 1916.36.255, 
1916.36.318). This stone head (1916.36.318; Figure 29.2) is a tiny moat fashioned from 
Rano Raraku tuff — the same tuff that is used for the monumental statues — and is 
recorded as having been found, like a similar figure excavated during the Heyerdahl 
expedition, buried in front of a monumental moat (Skjolsvold 1961: 349). 5 

Four objects are recorded as recovered from the islet of Motu Nui, off the 
coast of Easter Island: 3 specimens of Sooty Tern eggs (1916.36.332-334), and a 


3 PRM Manuscript Collections, Balfour Papers, Box 7: Miscellaneous papers and correspondence relating 
to Easter Island; Royal Geographic Society Archives: Papers of William Scoresby Routledge (WSR). The 
PRM also holds a letter from William Scoresby Routledge concerning the manufacture and collection of 
obsidian items in the PRM collection (Miscellaneous Papers, Item 25). 

4 The Birdman Boulder, from which this painted cast was taken, is in the British Museum (AOA 1920.5-6.1) 

4 Two other stone tools, mentioned below (1916.36.147, 1916.36.255) are also recorded as found when 
excavating moai. 
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Figure 29.2 Small moai 
(stone figurine) from 
Faster Island, found 
by the Foutledges when 
excavating a standing 
statue (PRM Accession 
Number 1916.36.318J. 



small carved stone human 
figure known as Titahanga-o- 
te-Henua, or ‘the Boundary 
of the Land’ (1916.36.319; 
Figure 29.3-, cf. Routledge 1919: 
Figure 111). The recovery of 
this figure from Motu Nui 
was described by Katherine 
Routledge on p. 261 of The 
Mystery of Faster Island: The 
Story of an Expedition-. 

‘The hopu lived together in 
a large cave of which the 
entrance is nearly concealed 
by grass. The inside, however, 
is light and airy; it measures 
19 feet by 13, with a height of 
over 5 feet, and conspicuous 
among other carvings in the 
centre of the wall is a large 
ao no more than 7 feet in 
length. A line dividing the islet 
between Kotuu and Horn Iti 


Figure 29.3 Front (a) 
and back (b) of carved 
stone human figure 
known as Titahanga- 
o-te-Henua, or ‘the 
Boundary of the Fand’, 
recoveredfrom the islet 
of Motu Nui, Easter 
Island (PRM Accession 
Number 1916.36.319). 
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Figure 29.4 Large toki 
(stone implement) from 
Easter Island (PRM 
Accession Number 
1916.36.21J. 


passed through the centre of the cave, and also through another cave nearer the 
edge of the islet; in this latter there was at one time a statue about 2 feet high 
known as Titahanga-o-te-henua, or the Boundary of the Land.’ [Footnote: ‘This 
statue was removed to the mainland shortly before our arrival, and we were able 
to procure it in exchange for one of the yacht blankets. It is now at the Pitt Rivers 
Museum Oxford.’ 

The rest of the Routledge Easter Island collections, for which no site is currently 
recorded, mainly comprises stone tools, although there are c. 38 European glass beads 
recorded as found during the excavation of a female burial (1916.36.273—310). 6 7 

There are c. 174 mata’a - obsidian spear-heads, characterized by the presence of a 
carefully knapped tang and a variety of different blade types (1916.36.81,1916.36.83- 
110, 1916.36.118-146, 1916.36.340-341) — and a further c. 84 flakes, chips and 
debitage from mata’a production sites (1916.36.111—114, 1916.36.131, 1916.36.237- 
238, 1916.36.257). One of the mata’a is provided with a wooden haft, which was 
reportedly made by craftsman named Te Haha (1916.36.109; see discussion by 
Routledge 1919: 271)7 

As well as the mata’a, there are also c. 89 stone toki— mainly heavy picks and adzes, 
knapped from hard local lavas, sometimes polished, and occasionally with hafting 
grooves (1916.36.148-165, 1916.36.167-168, 1916.36.191-217, 1916.36.219-220, 
1916.36.249-256,1916.36.258,1916.36.339). One of these stone adzes (1916.36.160) 
has an incised vulva-like motif on its polished ventral tip. As well as the mata’a and 
toki, the collections include 6 knife-like stone implements (1916.36.169—174). 

Further stone objects include 2 stone fish-hooks (1916.36.221—222), an iron 
fish-hook (1916.36.224), a pumice-stone ‘found beneath the neck of a fallen statue’ 
(1916.36.259), a stone pounder (1916.36.182), and a carved block of lava stone with a 
cup-like depression (1916.36.264), and 2 small stones with natural perforations ‘kept 
by Easter Islanders as peculiar and perhaps having magical properties’ (1916.36.262— 
263). Five stone objects are recorded as forgeries created by the islanders to pass 


6 The use of beads as grave goods - ‘in a canoe-shaped ahu’ - is referred to by Katherine Routledge (1919: 275). 

7 Routledge (1919: 271), describes Te Haha, of the Miru Clan, as one of the three or so craftsmen making 
wooden objects for sale: ‘one of the old workmen [who] could still be seen sitting in his garden engaged 
in carving ’ (see also entries in index of Routledge 1919 for ‘Te Haha’). The hafting, although fashioned 
during the Routledges’ visit, is identical to another collected by the French writer Pierre Loti (Orliac 2008: 
112—3), who visited the Island in 1872, and which attaches a mata’a to a shaft of palm wood. 
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as ancient artefacts: 2 stone figures (1916.36.330-331) and 3 obsidian spear-heads 
( mata’a ) (1916.36.115-117). Two stone petroglyphs are decorated with carved or 
incised designs: a small water-rolled boulder (poro) incised with images of frigate 
birds (1916.36.317); and a broken boulder with a carved design depicting a female 
figure, described as ‘ maea mornod (‘stone descendants’) or maea hika (‘stone clitoris’) 
(1916.36.316). There is also a pebble with an incised groove (1916.36.183). 

In addition to the wooden objects mentioned above, the Routledge collection 
from Easter Island incorporates a small number of objects of organic materials. These 
comprise 3 fragments of human bone (1916.36.226—228); a shell, possibly artificially 
ground (1916.36.272; 5 samples of peatmoss (1916.36.261); 2 nut kernels (1916.36.329); 8 
a ‘gourd flask in which feathers were kept’ (1916.36.230); 5 turtle-shell plaques ( hornu- 
torn ) (1916.36.267-271,1916.36.335-337); a shell ornament (1916.36.266; 4 specimens 
of pigments, in addition to the 2 from Orongo and Rano Raraku mentioned above 
(1916.36.231-234); 7 Specimens of coral and calcareous algae (1916.36.184—190), 
recorded as tools ‘used for smoothing stone sculptures’, but also of interest due to the 
use of these materials during the Island’s prehistory for the irises of statue eyes and as 
deposits in crematoria. Three further pieces of coral are recorded as used among the 
facing-stones of the platforms ( ahn ) ‘to make them attractive’ (1916.36.320—322). There 
is also a stone recorded as used for crushing pigment (1916.36.265). 

Virtually no archaeological material from Easter Island came to the Museum 
after the donation of the Routledge collection, although 6 lantern slides of wooden 
and stone carved figures from Easter Island were transferred from the Ashmolean 
Museum in 1953 (1953.1.26-29, 1953.1.30), and an obsidian adze blade given to 
Charles Seligman by Henry Balfour at an unknown date was donated to the PRM 
from Seligman’s estate in 1940 (1940.12.229). Balfour’s ongoing interest in Easter 
Island is reflected in his purchase at auction in 1929 of a Sooty Tern in a glass box, 
which he donated to the Museum with the note that it was the ‘object of the later 
bird-cult developed in Easter Island’ (1929.67.1). 


29.3 Pitcairn Island 

The PRM holds c. 93 archaeological objects from Pitcairn Island, all of which are stone 
tools. While none of the material is from the PRM founding collection, a number of 
objects were collected in the 19th century. The earliest of these is a ground stone 
adze or chisel blade (1914.28.1), which was collected by William Gunn at Pitcairn, 
while he was Surgeon General of HMS Curacao , 18—20 August 1841. There are also 2 
arrow-heads collected by Captain James J. Walker from ‘Miss McCoy’ - a descendent 
of the HMS bounty mutineers — on 1 June 1883 (1904.15.12—13). Four further objects 
- 3 fine basalt adze heads and a cylindrical basalt implement (1923.71.1-4) - were 
purchased by the Museum at Stevens Auction Rooms in 1923, but had been collected 
at Pitcairn by Lieutenant Gerald T.F. Pike while serving on HMS Comus in November 
1897, and had been published by Pike’s uncle, John Allen Brown, in the Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland in 1900 (Brown 1900). 

The remaining c. 87 objects from Pitcairn Island was donated by the Routledges, 
although ten of these - a collection of basalt adze-blades (1925.29.78-87) — are 
recorded in the Accession Book as having been ‘sent by inhabitants of the island’ after 
the expedition was completed. The material from the Routledge expedition includes c. 
62 objects collected by themselves (1916.36.20-80), and also c. 15 artefacts collected by 


8 The nut kernels are similar to but slightly larger than those of the Chilean Palm and presumably belonging 
to the Island’s palm, Paschalococos dispersa , are of interest because of evidence for rodent gnawing, one 
presumed mechanism for the latter’s extinction. 
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local inhabitants, named as Gerald Christian, Zancy Christian, William Christian, Elnora 
Christian, Alice Young and Roberta Warren (1917.4.1—15). The collection ranges from 
small polished chisels or gouges (long rounded tools with a bevelled end), through 
flaked and polished adzes with probable hafting tangs - both probable woodworking 
tools — to huge polished and partially polished implements, in one case with a blunt end 
suggestive of a symbolic rather than a practical use (1916.36.21, 1923.71.1—2; Figure 
29.4), all of non-vesicular basalt or basalt-like lava. There are also 2 deliberately rounded 
balls (quite unlike the region’s pointed slingstones), also made of some kind of basaltic 
lava (1916.36.76—77). Smaller chipped or knapped pitchstone implements, however, the 
counterpart of Easter Island’s obsidian, which are reported from the Island (Weisler 
1998; cf. Collerson and Weisler 2007), are not present. 

29.4 Conclusions 

The archaeological material from Easter Island and Pitcairn represents a major 
strength of the PRM’s Oceania collections (see Chapter 27). The material has hardly 
been studied since the early 20th century. Where research has been undertaken, it has 
been poorly integrated within Museum documentation. For example, as well as the 
material from French Polynesia mentioned above, some of the adzes from Easter 
Island and Pitcairn were examined, classified and drawn by Figueroa and Sanchez 
(1965), but the objects’ accession numbers were not published and the results were 
not recorded on the PRM database. 9 

The stone tool collections hold a great deal of potential: for example for studies 
of the relationships between the stone used and artefact forms (see Weisler 1998), 
for studies of the provenance of stone for tool manufacture, and for studies of 
the connections between material things and voyaging in Polynesian prehistory 
(Richards 2008). More generally, the analysis of the Routledge collection from 
Easter Island alongside the field notes held in the Royal Geographic Society and 
the documents and artefacts held by the British Museum would greatly enhance 
our understanding of this significant assemblage, and is a major priority for future 
research. The Routledge fieldwork remains poorly described (Routledge 1919; cf. 
Van Tilburg 1994,2003), and there is a significant opportunity to reconstruct it from 
the material and documentary archives. Similarly, the pre-Routledge archaeological 
collections offer a unique point of entry for the study of early visitors to Easter 
Island (Altman 2004; Corney 1908; Palmer 1870; Salmond 1991), and the 
archaeology of contact (cf. Pollard et al. 2010), for instance through examining the 
provenance of the material in the PRM founding collection and connections with 
HMS Topa^e. The history of the encounters of the Bounty mutineers and their 
descendants with the archaeological remains of Pitcairn remains an unexplored 
episode in Pacific history. Finally, particular artefacts also hold great potential for 
further archival, historical, and comparative archaeological study: particularly the 
wooden and stone figures, the stones with incised decoration, the carved stone 
balls, and the glass beads apparently recovered from a grave. 
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